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PUBLISHER’^ PREFACE, 


Tpie original edition of this valuable Parliamentary Report has 
been for some j^^ears difficult to obtain, and, latterly, has become so 
scarce that copies have occasionally realized upwards of Rupees 50, at 
auction sales. The publication of the present edition was suggested by 
Sir CHxEULES Wingfield, k. o. s. i., late Chief Commissioner in Oude, 
who was good enough to extend to the undertaking the patronage of 
his own administration, aiid^ to ‘Obtain for it the support of most of the 
Local Governments* 

Though much of the matter in the voluminous appendices attached 
to the report is not now of much value, the whole work has re- 
printed in a complete form, as very careful editing would have been 
needed to eliminate the uninteresting documents. By the kind assist- 
ance of Mr. R. A. Dal YELL, of the Madras Civil Service, however, the 
documents have been arranged in two volumes, the one applicable to the 
Bengal Presidency, and the other to that of Madras. 

The circumstances under which the Report was submitted to 
Paiiiament need not be re-capitulated here, but its importance as con- 
taining a complete account of the internal administration of the late 
East India Company, in the Revenue and J udicial Departments^ between 
A. D. 1765, when the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, were for- 
mallj" ceded to the Company, and A. D. 1810, when the discussions re- 
garding the renewal of the Charter were in progress, is undoubted, The 
numerous documents inserted in the Appendix also add much to the 
value of the work. A complete insight into the land tenures of the seve- 
ral districts of the Bengal and Madras Presidencies may be obtained 
from them, as well as a variety of useful information regarding the 
resources of the country, and the relative merits of the Zemin dairy and. 
Ryotwarry systems of revenue administration. 
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^he Select Committee appointed to enquire into the present state 
of the affairs of the Hast India Company, and to report the same, 
as it shall appear to them, with their observations thereupon, to the 
House ; — Have, pursuant to the Order of the House, examined the 
matters to them referred; and have agreed upon the follotving 
Report : 

Your Committee, having in their former Eeports adverted to the 
extensive establishments for the internal administration of India, as 
bearing with considerable weight upon the Revenue, and having in a 
great degree, contributed to aftect the expectations formed of an abun- 
dant surplus, have felt it a part of their duty to offer some account of 
the nature and history of those Establishments, and of the circum- 
stances under which they have been augmented to tbeir pi'esent 
scale ; trusting that such an account will be acceptable to the House, 
not only as showing the importance and utility of the establish- 
ments themselves, to the welfare and order of the country, but as 
evincing the unremitting anxiety that has influenced the efforts 
of those to whom the government of our Indian possessions has 
been consigned, to establish a system of administration best cal- 
culated to promote the confidence and conciliate the feelings of 
the native inhabitants, not less by a respect for their own institutions, 
than by the endeavour gradually to engraft upon them such improve- 
ments, as might shield, under the safeguard of equal law, every class 
of the people ftnmthe oppressions of power, and communicate to them 
that sense of protection and assurance of justice, which is the efficient 
spring of all public prosperity and happiness. 

These establishments divide themselves into Political, Military, 
Revenue, and Judicial. The Political Establishments appear to be 
sufficient^ described by the regulations in the Act of 1793, to super- 
sede the necessity of entering into any detailed discussion, on the sub- 
ject of them : while the nature of those in the Military Department, as 
well as the causes of their increase, have been explained in the Second 
-'.Report of this Committee. It is therefore the intention of your 
pommittee at present, exclusively to confine themselves to the estab- 
I hments connected with the Revenue and Judicial Departments of 
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ASSUMPTION OF THE GOVERNMENT 


[^Bengal L 


Your Committee will, in the first place, submit to the attention of 
the House those under the Bengal Presidency; and, for the sake of 
greater distinctness, propose to divide their Eeport on this branch of 
the general subject, into the three following heads : 

I, — A Summary of the different systems introduced for the 

„ ^ ^ 1 T tx management of the Revenues, and the 

S61)tirJll3© X46fct;6r5 ^ * * iL x* i? * x* * X1 tt* i r T* 

12th April 3 786. administration ot justice in the East India 

Company’s territorial possessions, noting the 
successive modifications they have undergone since the acquisition of the 
Dewannee in 1765 to the year 1786, when the affairs of British India 
having been under the view of Parliament, the Directors, in conformity 
to the requisitions of the Act 1784*, transmitted orders to the supreme 
government in India for enquiry to be made into the condition of the 
landholders and other inhabitants residing under their authority, and 
for the establishment of permanent rules for the settlement and collec- 
tion of the revenue and the administration of justice, founded on the 
ancient laws and local usages of the country. 

II. — The measures pursued in consequence of the foregoing orders, 
which led to a settlement of the land revenue in perpetuity, and to a* 
code of regulations for the guidance of the courts of justice, formed 
and established during the government of the late Marquis Cornwallis. 

^ III. — An Inquiry into the practical effects of the revenue and 
judicial systems established by the Marquis Cornwallis, in order to 
ascertain whether they have 'in any respects, proved inadequate or 
defective ; whe&er means have been used to remedy those defects and 
supply those deficiencies ; and whether any, and if any, what, further 
measures^ may appear necessary for the accomplishment of the pro- 
fessed objects both of the Company and the Legislature, in respect to 
the subjects of our Indian Empire. 


I 

A SUMMARY OF THE DIFFERENT SYSTESIS OF GOVERNMENT 
ANTECEDENT TO 1784. 

The Dewanny authority over the provinces of Bengal, Bahar and 
Orissa, was conferred in perpetuity on the East India Company, by a 
firmaun or royal grant in August 1765. The Nawab of Bengal, 

Is ujum-OOL-Dowlah, had already, as the condition of his succeeding 
to the musnud, on the decease of his father Jaffier Khan, agreed to 
entrust the administration of the subahdarry to the management of a 
naih or deputy appointed hy the advice of the Governor in Council 
By a further agreement, dated 30th September 1765, the Nawab 
recognized the grant of the Dewanny to the Company, and consented 
to accept a fixed stipend for the maintenance of himself and his house- 
hold. Whatever further expense, within certain limits, might be found 
necessary for the support of the dignity of the nizamut, was to be 
disbursed through the deputy chosen by the English government. 

In the following jrear, the President of the Council of Fort William 
(Lord Clive) took his place as clewan, or collector of the revenue, fcr 
the Mogul, and in concert with the Nawab, who sat as nazim, opened 
the poo neah, or cexemmial of commencing the annual collections in- 
dm bar, held at Mootygheel, near Moorshedabad. ITroin this time, tln?i 
iunctioiis of nazim, as well as of dewan, were ostensibly exercised bj 
the British government, the latter, in virtue of the grant from til 
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Emperor, and the former, through the influence possessed over the 
naib or deputy ; the navmb nazim himself having 'submitted to become 
virtually a pensioner of the State. 

Blit though the civil and military power of the country, and the 
resources for maintaining it, were assumed on the part of the East 
India Company, it was not thought prudent, either by the local 
government, or the directors, to vest the immediate management 
of the revenue, or the administration of justice, in the European 
servants. It may indeed appear doubtful whether the European 
servants at this time, generally possessed sufficient knowledge 
of the civil institutions and the interior state of the country, 
to qualify them for the trust. A resident at the Nawab’s court, 
who inspected the management of the naib dewan, and the chief 
of Patna, who superintended the collections of the province of Bahar, 
under the immediate management of Shetab Roy, maintained an 
imperfect control over the civil administration of the districts included 
in the dewanny grant ; while the zemindary lands of Calcutta, and the 
24 pergunnahs, and the ceded districts of Burdwan, Midnapore and 
^ Chittagong, which at an earlier peidod, had been obtained by special 
grant from the Nawab of Bengal, were superintended by the covenant- 
ed servants of the Company. 

In 1769, Supervisors were appointed with powers of siiperintend- 

_ -r. iug the native officers employed in eollectinff 

justice, in 

August 1769. diflerent parts of the country ; and councils 

Ooiebrooke’s Supplement to Vith superior authority, were in the follow- 
“dLlwlSui year esteblished at Moorshedabad and 

ratna, Ihe supervisors were furnished with 
detailed instructions for obtaining a sumniarj^ history of the provinces ; 
the state, produce, and capacity of the lands ; the amount of the reve- 
nues ; the cesses or arbitrary taxes ; and of all demands whatsoever 
which are made on the cultivators ; the manner of collecting them ; 
and the gradual rise of every new impost; the regulations, of com- 
merce, and the administration of justice. 

The information- communicated to th-e directors in Consequence of 
these enquiries, represent the internal govern- 
a,nd Co^ouTf ^ disorder and the people 

U Nov. 1773 , sunenng great oppression. These evils were 

imputed to the nature of the former adminis- 
tration. It is observed that the Nazims exacted' what they could 
from the zemindars and* great farmers of the revenue, whom they 
“ left at liberty to plunder all* below, reserving to themselves the pre- 
rogative of plundering them in their turn, when they were supposed 
to have enriched themselves with the spoils of the country/" The 
whole system thus ^ resolved itself, on the part of the public officers, 
into habitual extortion and injustice, which produced on that of the 
cultivator, the naturarconsequences, concealment and evasion, by which 
government was defrauded of a considerable part of its just demands. 

With respect to the administration of justice, the regular course, 
was every where suspended ; but evety man exercised it, who had 
the.power of compelling others, to submit to his decisions."’ 

Seven years had elapsed from- the acquisition of the Dewanny, 
without' the goyermnent deeming itself competent to remedy these 
defects ; when in 1772, authority was conveyed to the President and 


Letter from tlie President 
and Council of Port Williain, 
U Nov. 1773, 
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INSTITUTION OF A BOARD OF REVENUE. 


{Bengal J, 


BegxilationSj dated 29tla; 
August 1773. 

Oalebrooke’s Supplement, 
page 194. 


Council of Fort William, whicli enabled them to introduce a system of 
reform. This was, the notification of a resolution which the Court of 
Directors had come to, “ to stand forth as dewan, and by the agency of 
'' the Company’s servants, to take upon themselves^ the entire care and 
management of the revenues” 

In pursuance* of the orders received on this- occasion, the office of 
naib- dewan was abolished, and the efficient 
Proclamation of llth May administratioji of the internal government 

V 1 . 1 ^ committed to British agency. A committee, 

Colebrookos Supplement, p. ° \ 

189 , ^ consisting of the governor (Mr. Hastings) 

and four members of the council, proposed a 
plan for the management of the revenue and the administration of 
justice in the provinces, and for the regulation and conduct of the 
public affairs at the presidency. 

By the adoption of the plan proposed hy the committee^ the insti- 
tutions of the internal government stood as follows : 

1st. In the Ee venue Department at the Presidency,, a board of 
revenue, consisting of the president and 
Begulations, dated 29tb; members of council — ^an accountant general « 
Supplement, with Msistants. The Hialsa or exchequer 
page 194 . and the treasury were removed from Moor- 

shedabad to Calcutta, ta the former of which, 
native officers were appointed, in number and quality,, suitable to^ the 
voluminous and important businessappertaining to it, which consisted 
of accounts and correspondence, both in abstract and detail, of every 
transaction of importance* relating to the settlement and collection of 
the revenue in each district, agreeably to the principfos established and 
forms observed, by the Mahomedan government. In respect to the pro- 
vinces, it was resolved, that " the Company having determined to stand 

forth as^ dewan,” the supervisors should 
Begulations, dated 14, tb M'ay j^ow be designated collectors, with whom a 
^^CoWooke’s Sup. p. 190. native officer, chosen- by the board, and 
* Samuel Middleton. styled dewan, should be joined _m the super- 

Dacres. intendence of the revenue. With respect to- 

— — Lawrell. revenue, a settlement for a term of five 

o n ra am. years was adopted ; and the four junior* 

members of the committee above mentioned, proceeded on a circuit 
through the provinces, with powers to- carry into execution the pur- 
pose of this decision. 

2n<l Dnder the regulations framed for the Judicial Depart- 
ment, were instituted two courts for each 
provincial division or collectorship ; one 
Oeuewl Regulations, dated hy the name of Dewanny or Civil Court, for 
I5tb August 1772. “the cognizance of civil causes; the other 

^Colebrookes Supplement, « named Fouj,edary or Criminal Court, for 
' “the trial of crimes and misdemeanors” 


Begulations, dated 14tb M'ay 
'1772. 

Colebrooke’s Sup, p. 190. 
^ Samuel Middleton. 

Dacres. 

» — Lawrell, 

Jobn Grabam, 


(Mr. Hastings did not go on 
tbe eircuit.) 

General Regulations, dated 
15tb Augu8t'1772. 

Colebrooke’s Supplement, 


Over the civil court the collector presided, on the* part of the Company, 
in their quality of king's dewan, attended hy the provincial native 
dewan, and the other officers of the Collector’s Coint. To this jurisdic- 
tion were referred, aH disputes concerning property, real or personal ; 
all causes of inheritance, marriage, and caste ; all claims of debt, disputed 
accounts, contracts, partnerships, and demands of rent ; but to famlitate 
the course of Justice in trivial cases, all disputes of property not exceed- 
ing ten rupees were cognimble by the head farmer of the pergunnah to 
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wMcli the parties belongedy whose decision was to be final In the 
criminal court, the cauzy and moofty of the district and two moolavies 
sat to expound the Mahomedan law, and to determine how far delin- 
quents were guilty of its violation. But it was the collector's duty to 
attend to the proceedings of this court, so far as to see that all neces- 
sary evidences were summoned and examined, and that the decision 
passed was fair and impartial Appeals from these decisions, were 
allowed to two superior courts established at the chief seat of Govern- 
ment ; one, under the denomination of Dewanny Sudder Adawlut or 
Chief Court of Civil Judicature ; the other, the Nizamut Sudder 
Adawlut or Chief Court of Criminal Justice. The former, consisted 
of the president and members of council, assisted by the native oflScers 
of the klialsa or exchequer ; and in the latter, a chief officer of justice 
presided, appointed on the part of the nazira, assisted by the head 
cauzy and moofty, and three eminent moolavies* These officers were 
to revise the proceedings of the superior courts ; and in capital cases, 
to prepare the sentence for the warrant of the nazim. Over this 
court, a control was vested in the president and council, similar to 
what was exercised by the collectors in the provinces, in order that 
the Company’s administration, in the character of king’s dewan, might 
be satisfied that justice, so essential to the welfare and safety of the 
country, was not perverted by partiality or tainted by corruption. 

The superintendence and control over the administration of 

Proceedings of Governor crimmal justice was by the goveriment part^^ 
General and Council, dated cularly entrusted to the president, Mr. 
18th Oct 1775, Hastings ; who, at the end of eighteen 

Colebrooke’s Supplement, months, finding the duty too heavy, and the 
’ responsibility too dangerous, desired to 

relinquish his trust ; and the court of Nizamut Adawlut was in conse- 
quence, removed back to Moorshedabad, and placed under the superin- 
tendence of Mahomed Reza Khan, who at the recommendation of the 
governor and council, was appointed naib nazim. In the course of his 
exercising the above functions, it appears that Mr. Hastings recom- 
mended, and with the concurrence of his council, introduced a new 
plan of police. The collectors and aumils (or native superintendents) 
had acted as magistrates ; but on the recal of the former, native offi- 
cers, styled foujedars, were appointed to the fourteen districts or local 
jurisdictions into which Bengal was divided, with an appropriate num- 
ber of armed men, for the protection of the inhabitants, the detection 
and apprehension of public robbers, and for the transmission of intelli- 
gence to the presidency, of matters relating to the peace of the country. 

The Regulations framed for the guidance of the officers employed 
in the revenue and judicial departments, which at this time, were 
printed 'and promulgated in the languages of the country, manifest a 
diligence of research, and a desire to improve the condition of the 
inhabitants, by abolishing many grievous imposts, and prohibiting 
many injurious practices, which had prevailed under the native govern- 
ment ; — and thus, the first impoi-tant step appears to have been now 
made, towards those principles of equitable government, which it is 
presumable the directors always had it in view to establish, and which, 
in subsequent institutions, have been more successfully accomplished. 

But the effect of the new arrangements on the department of the 
revenue, proved less favourable than was expected. The settlement of 
five years had been concluded under general instructions from the 
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directors, wliich required tliat tlie government sliould not, by any sud- 
''den change, alter the constitution or deprive the zemindars, &c. 

of their ancient privileges and immunities/’ After due consid.eration 
of the different modes which, consistently with these orders, might be 
adopted, the government gave the preference to the farming system, 
under which they received offers for each pergunnah, whether made^ 
by the landholders, or by speculators and adventurers ; and those of 
the highest bidders were accepted, and engagements entered into with 
them. At the period this settlement was resorted to, the countiy was 
slowly recovering from the effects of a dreadful famine, which desolat- 
ed the country, and destroyed one-third of its population. ^ Whether, 
owing to the bidders at the settlement having been inattentive to this 
circumstance, or imprudently led on by the eagerness of competition, 
to make higher offers than the country could bear, many of them soon 
failed in the performance of their engagements, and defalcations in. rea- 
lizing the revenue under the five years’ settlement, occurred to a con- 
siderable amount. The little success that attended this settlement, 
combined with other motives, induced a change of system in 1774, and 
the European collectors were- recalled from the provinces, and Native 
aumils substituted in their stead. 


The superintendence of the collections was now vested in pro- 
^ , , « , ^ vincial councils, established for the six 

Supplement, which the Country 

Plan for tlie management of was divided and stationed at Calcutta, Burd- 

tLe revenues of Bengal and -wan, Dacca Moorshedabad, Dinagepore, and 
BaEar, dated 23d Nov. 1773. 


The administration of civil justice which had been entrusted, to 
the collector, was on the same principle, 
Proceedingsof theGovernor transferred to the aumil, from whom an 
ApriU 774^'^"^' ' ^ appeal, in all cases, lay to the provincial council, 
ColeBrooke’s Supplement, of the division in which be was posted ; and 
page 122- from the provincial council, an appeal lay, 

under certain restrictions, to the sudder dewanny court, or the governor 
in council The police, which had been entrusted to the collectors, 
was vested in native ofiicers styled appointed by the naib 
nazim, whose functions and oflSce in the department of criminal justice, 
were now revived at Moorshedabad. 

The foregoing arrangement for the administration of justice conti--* 
nued in ‘force, without any material alter- 

depart- 

^ ^ ' ment of the revenue, when the settlement. 


which had been made in 1772 forfiveyears, approached its termination 
preparations became necessary, for the formation of a new one .On this 
occasioh, the governor general observed, in whatever manner it may be 
hereafter determined to form the new settlement of the province, after 


" the expiration of the present leases, it will be equally necessary, to be 
« previously furnished with the accurate states of the real nature of the 
" land, as the grounds on which it is to be formed. To obtain these, 
" will be the work of much official knowledge, much management, and 
" unremitting labout, in compiling and collecting the accounts of the 
past collections, in digesting the materials which ihay be furnished 
c< |)y the provincial councils and dewans, in issuing orders for special 
accounts, and other materials of information, and in deputing nitffe 
" ofiicet^ qn occasional investigatioBs/’ The^ government’ accordingly 
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Gover 

j,jj;,ebroolc. 


I 208. 


Supplements, 
llevcDue Cousiilta-* 


Qbns, 20th Bee. 1776. 


Public Kegulations for the 
settlement and collection of 
the Revenue, passed on the 
16th July 1777. 


Permanent plan for the ad- 
ministration of the revenues, 
formed the 20th February 
1781, by the Governor Gene- 
ral and Council, in theReve- 


instituted a temporary office for ilie^e special 
purposes. It consisted of tliree of the most 
experienced civil servants, armed with 
authority to select and depute native agents 
(aumeens) into each district, for the purpose of entering on a minute 
local scrutiny of the accounts kept in each village, and of whatever 
else micrlit best enable them, to procure the most exact information of 
the real produce or value of the lands. 

In 1777, the aumeens were required to repair, with the informa- 
tion they had obtained, to each of the provin- 
cial councils in succession, to whom orders 
and instructions were issued for forming a 
new settlement. The lands, on the former 
settlement, appear to have been let to the 
hio-hest bidder, on his producing security for the amount of the rent. 
A preference was now to be given to the zemindar, if he consented to 
engage for the amount of the former settlement, or for such an amount, 
as the provincial council might deem reasonable ; and instead of pro- 
’^'ducino* security, it was provided by a stipulation to be inserted in his 
v/rittmi engagement, that his lands, in case of failure in payment, 
should be held liable to sale, to realize the outstanding balance. 

On the same principles, and by the same agency, the settlement 
of the districts was made annually during 
the following tliree years 1778, 1779, and 
1780 ; but the average produce of this 
period, under European Su])erintendents, 
appears to have fallen short of what it had 
been, when entrusted to native agency. On 
this account, combined probably with other 
causes, a change in the management was 
determined upon by the supreme government ; and a new plan 
accordingly introduced on the 20th of February 1781. The govern- 
ment stated, that the system lately followed had been only meant as an 
experiment, to lead by a gradual change, to one of more permanency. 

By the new plan, the provincial councils were abolished, and ail 
the collections of the provinces proposed to be brought down gradually 
to thq presidency, to be there administered by five of the most 
able aUfd experienced of the civil servants, under the designation of a 
Committee of Revenim, 'Ho be under the immediate inspection of, and 
with ;the opportunity of instant reference for instruction to, the 
'' Governor General in Council.” Though the provincial councils were 
withdrawn, the president of each, was to remain officiating as collector 
under the committee of revenue, until further orders, as likewise were 
the collectors who had been separately stationed in some of the fz'on- 
tier and least civilized districts. The native record office, with some 
modification, was placed under the committee. A commission on the 
revenue realized, was allowed and distributed among the members of 
the committee ; and the European officers attached to it, who were 
bound by oath, to restrict themselves to the avowed official allowances. 
Immediately after their entrance into office, the committee sub- 
Oolebi'ooke'a Suppleaieut, initted to the government a plan for the for- 
page 220. mation of a new settlement of the revenue, 

tho^m-onue of togTlud Tlie principle on which this proceeded, docs 
Bahar, dated 29fch MaivhiTSi. not appear essentially to diiicr from the rules 


ime. Department. 

x^o'lebrooke’s 
page S13. 


Supplement, 



8 APPOINTMENT OF PROVINCIAL COURTS i- 

for the settlement before laid down. The preference was to be gitY sud- 
the zemindars in all cases, where they should agree to the amount toe. 
the assessment demanded, and where there appeared no valid objection 
from minority or notorious incapacity, or any other cause. The amount 
of the assessment, it was presumed, might be fixed on reasonable 
grounds, from the experience of former years, joined with the inform 
tion gained by the recent deputation of aumeens. The settlem 
was to be for one year only, with an assuranpe that in instances - 
the revenue was regularly discharged, the same person should, 
the option of continuance on the same assessment. 

To these propositions the government assented, but with 
exception of entrusting the formation of the settlement to the collev 
and the native agents of government, in all cases where the commi 
could not execute that service themselves ; deeming it an offi 
inconsistency, that he who was to collect under the settlemt 
should have any part, in the formation of it. The committee t 
therefore required to make the settlement by deputation on the sp^ 
subject to the final decision of the government, in all cases whe'l 
they could not themselves conclude it ; and they were directed at tl 
.same time, to encourage the practice of paying the rents into tl 
khalsa at the presidency, instead of the provincial treasuries. 

In the month of November following, the Committee of Revenu 
reported to the government, the settlemen 
.o# made for the cm'rent year’s revenu 

vember 1781. tfarongnout the distnets oi Bengal ; those < 

Bahar had been already settled by the boar 
of revenue, previously to the entrance of the new formed committe 
on the exercise of their functions. The general rules for their 
ance had been observed, and an increase of more than 26 lacl^ of 
rupees effected on the former jumma. It was stated that the occu- 
pancy of the lands, and the management of the collections, hfed in 
general been preserved to the zemindars and talookdars ; and whelre the 
reverse had taken place, the cause would be found recorded <^n the 
official proceedings, I 

A short time previous to these new arrangements being iliade in 
the department of the revenue, an altferation 
Eegulations of ilth April took place in the constitution of tpe Be- 
Supplement, ^anny Adawlut, by the establishment in- 
page 14. each of the six grand provincial divisions, of 

a court of justice, distinct from ana inde- 
pendent of, the revenue council. Over this court, presided a cove- 
nanted servant styled 8uperinte7idant of Dewanny Admohiti whose 
jurisdiction extended over all claims of inheritance to zemindarries, 
talookdarries, or other real property or mercantile disputes ; all matters 
of personal property, with the exception of what was reserved to the 
jurisdiction of the provincial councils, which were to decide as hereto- 
fore, on ail causes having relation to the public revenue as well as on 
all demands of individuals for arrears of rent, and on all complaints 
from tenants and cultivators, of undue exaction of revenue by the 
officers of Government or others. 

These institutions were introduced in April 1780 ; and in the 
^ « t , ' e. t . October following, the attendance in the 

^Coiebwoke. Supplement, Sudder-DewaimyAdawIut, having hem fotmd 

incompatible with the other duties of the 
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Governor and Council, it was determined that a separate judge (Sir 
Elija Impey) should be appointed to the charge and superintendence 
of that Court; and on the i^rd November, thirteen articles of regula- 
tions, prepared by the judge and approved hf Government, were 
passed, for the guidance of the Civil Courts, which were afterwards 
incorporated with additions and amendments, in a revised code^ com- 

prising ninety-five articles of regulations, the 
PreamWeto General Eegu- ^e^jared objects of which Were ‘'the explain- 

ing such rules, orders and regulations, as 
^^may be ambiguous, and revoking such as may be repugnant or 
obsolete ; to the end that one consistent code be framed therefrom, and 
one general table of fees established in and throughout the said Courts 
of Mofussii-Dewanny Adawlut, by which a general conformity may 
" be maintained in the proceedings, practice and decisions of the seve- 
" ral Courts, and that the inhabitants of these countries may not only 
“ know to what Courts, and on what occasions, they may appty for 
" justice, but seeing the rules, ordinances and regulations, to which the 
"judges are by oath bound invaiiably to adhere, they may have 
" confidence in the said Courts, and may be apprized on what occa- 
" sions, it may be advisable to appeal from the Courts of Mofusil- 
" Dewanny Adawlut to the Court of Sudder-Dewanny Adawlut, and 
" knowing the utmost of the costs which may be incurred in their 
" suits, may not, from apprehension of being involved in exorbitant 
" and unforeseen expenses, or of being subjected to frauds or extortion 
" of the officers of the Court, be deterred from prosecuting their just 
" claims/' 


Under these regulations, which were printed with translations in 
the Persian and Bengal languages, for general information, and which 
constitute the principal foundation of the rules now in force, relative 
to the administration of civil justice, all civil causes, as before describ- 
ed, were made cognizable, as heretofore, by distinct Courts of Dewanny 
Adawlut, which on the 6th April preceding, had been augmented to the 
number of eighteen, in consequence of inconvenience experienced from 
the too extensive jurisdiction of the six before instituted. The Judges, 
thus constituted and appointed, were wholly unconnected with the 
revenue department, except in the four frontier districts of Chittra, 
Bauglepore, Islamabad and Kungpore, where, for local reasons, the 
offices of judge and collector were vested in the same person, but with a 
provision that the judicial authority should be considered, distinct 
from and independent of, the board of revenue. 

On the 6th April 1781, the establishment of fmijdars and tanna- 


Colebrooke’s Supplement, Jars, introduced in 1774, which had not been 
page 128 . found to produce the good effects proposed 

Resolutions of tbe Governor by its institution, was abolished; and the 
judges of the Court of Dewanny Adawlut, 
' ' " were invested with the power as magis- 

" trates, of apprehending dacoits (a species of depredators who infest 
the country in gangs) and persons charged with the commission 
of any crime or acts of violence, within their respective jurisdictions." 
They were not however to try or punish such persons ; but " were 
to^ send them immediately to the daroga of the nearest foujdarry, 
‘‘ with a charge in writing, setting forth the grounds on which they had 
been apprehended." Provision was at the same time, made for cases 
where, by especial permission of the Governor General and Councilor 


2 
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certain Zemindars might be invested with such part of the police 
iurisdiction as they formerly exercised under the ancient Mogul 
Government/^ In such cases, the European collector in his capacity 
of maf^istrate, the daroga of the naziinut adawlut, and the zeniindaij 
weie to exercise a concurrent authority for the apprehension of robbers 
and all disturbers of the public peace. rr x 

The better to enable the government to observe the eiiects oi the 
recculations thus introduced, and to watch over the general adminis- 
tration of criminal justice throughout the provinces, a separate depart- 
ment was established at the presidency under the immediate control 
of the Governor General, to which were to be transmitted monthly 
reports of proceedings, and lists of prisoners apprehended and convicted 
by the respective authorities throughout the provinces. To arrange 
these records, and to maintain a check on all persons entrusted with 
the administration of criminal justice, an oflicer was appointed to act 
under the Governor General, with the title of Remembrancer of the 

criminal courts. ^ ^ i? 

In November 1782, in pursuance of instructions from the Court of 
Directors, the superintendence of the Sudder-Dewanny Adawlut was^ 
resumed by the Governor General and Council ; and it was declared, that, 
agreeably to the 21st Geo. Ill this Court was constituted a Court oi 
record, and its judgments to be final, except in appeal to the king in 
civil suits only, the value of which should be £ 5,000 and upwards. 


Your Committee have brought the foregoing summary of the 
^ _ ___ difterent systems of internal arrangement 

84 Geo. 1 1, cap. d. adopted for the East India Company’s terri- 

torial possessions in Bengal, down to that period, when the state of 
their affairs was before Parliament, and when by an Act of the legis- 
lature, the Company were commanded to institute an enquiry into the 
complaints which had prevailed, that divers rajahs, zemindars, and 
other landholders within the British territories in India, had been 
unjustly deprived of, or compelled to relinquish or abandon their 
respective lands, or that the rents, tributes, or services required of 
them had become oppressive.” These grievances, if founded on truth, 
were to be effectually redressed and permanent rules established on 
principles of moderation and justice, by which their rents and 
'' tributes should be demanded and collected in future,” 

Your Committee deem it inexpedient to load the Appendix with 
the voluminous documents to which they have had occasion to refer. 
Most of them will be found annexed to the Keports of former Commit- 
tees of this House ; and the substance of most of the remainder, make 
a part of the institutions and rules still in force, which are to be men- 
tioned in the sequel. 

An attentive consideration of the information which these docu- 
ments afford, has led your Committee to believe, that the administra- 
tion of the British government proved at an early period of its intro- 
duction, beneficial to the natives of India residing under its protection. 
By the superiority of the British arms they became at once secured 
firom the calamities frequently experienced in successive invasions of 
the Mahrattas. Internal commotion was by the same cause, entirely 
prevented ; and if their condition was not sooner brought to that state 
of improvement, which the character of the nation under whose dominion 
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they had fallen, afforded reason to expect, the delay may be satisfacto- 
rily accounted for, on grounds that will free those who weie immed|r 
ately responsible from any charge of negligence or misconduct. On 
this subject, your Committee deem the observations of Mr. Shore (now 
Lord Teignmouth) so applicable, and of so high authority, as to be 
woithy of quotation from a minute on the proceedings of the government 
of Bengal, recorded on the 10th February 1790:—'^ A period of twenty- 
eight years has now elapsed, since the Company first acquired a right 
to the revenues of any considerable part of the provinces, and of 
twenty“four years only, since the transfer of the whole in perpetuity, 
was regularly made by the grant of the Dewanny . When we consider 
the nature and magnitude of this acquisition, the characters of 
the people placed under our dominion, their difference of language 
and dissimilarity of manners, that we entered u]ion the adminis- 
“ tration of the government, ignorant of its former constitution, and 
with little practical experience in Asiatic finance ; it will not be 
deemed surprising that we should have fallen into errors ; or if any 
should at this time require correction. 

“ The Mogul dominion, in the best times, and under the wisest 
princes, was a government of discretion. The safety of the people, 
the security of their property, and the prosperity of the country 
depended upon the personal character of the monarch. By this 
standard, his delegates regulated their own demeanor ; in proportion 
as he was wise, just, vigilant, and humane, the provincial viceroys 
discharged their respective trusts with zeal and fidelity, and as they 
possessed or wanted the recited qualifications, the inferior agents 
conducted themselves with more or less diligence and honesty. A 
weak monarch and corrupt minister encouraged and produced every 
kind of disorder ; for there was no law paramount to the sovereign's 
will. Few of the officers of government were liberally paid ; and 
“ property was left to accumulate, from breach of trust, abused patron- 
age, perverted justice, or unrestrained oppression. This description 
I conceive to be a'pplicable to all Mahomedan governments, where 
‘‘ practice is for ever in opposition to theory of morals, and a few 
remarkable instances of distinguished virtue or forbearance form 
'' exceptions, which deduct little from the universality of the remark. 

Long before our acquisition of the Dewanny, the vigour of the 
“ empire had been irrevocably weakened ; and its institutions, as far as 
‘‘ they can be traced in the ordinances and practice of its best princes, 
had been violated. The agents of the Company, when they obtained 
the grant, had no other guide for their instruction than the measures 
“ of a provincial administration, which had assumed an independency 
“ of the empire, and had long ceased to act according to its laws. 

« If further consider the form of the British government in 
India, ‘we shall find it ill calculated for the speedy introduction of 
improvement. The members composing it, ape in a constant state of 
ftuctuation ; and the period of their residence often expires, before 
experience can be acquired or reduced to practice. Official forms 
necessarily occupy a large portion of time, and the constant 
“ pressure of business leaves little leisure for study and reflec- 
tion, without which, no knowledge of the principles and detail 
of the revenues of this country can be obtained- True information 
is also procured with difficulty ; because it is too often derived from 
mere practice, instead of being deduced from fixed principles. Every 
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'' man who has long been employed in the management of the revenues 
of Bengal, wEl, if candid, allow, that his opinion on many important 
points has been often varied, and that the information of one year, 
has been rendered dubious by the experience, of another ; still in all 
cases, decision is necessary ; and hence precedents, formed on partial 
circumstances, and perhaps on erroneous principles, become establish- 
ed rules of conduct ; for a prudent man, when doubtful, will be happy 
to avail himself of the authority of example. The multiplication of 
records, which ought to be a great advantage, is in fact, an inconve- 
nience of extensive magnitude ; for in them, only the experience of 
others can be traced, and reference requires much time and labour.” 

Your Committee have uo reason to suppose, that the intricacy of 
the subject which the Company's agents had to make themselves 
acquainted with, is overrated in the foregoing passage, or that in 
framing new rules of government, and introducing reforms of the 
rules already in force, the risk of committing error was less, than 
the author of that passage has stated; but from what is to be 
observed in the correspondence from home, and on the records abroad, 
your Committee entertain a confident belief that from time- 
to time, important measures were recommended, and successfully 
introduced, for the improvement of the internal government, and 
the amelioration of the condition of the inhabitants at large. The 
information drawn from the Eeports of the Supervisors appointed in 
1769, and of the Court of Circuit in 1772, developed the errors of 
a &lse and injurious policy, which had prevailed under the native 
government, as well as practices of pernicious tendency which had 
crept into the administration of it, subsequently to the subversion of 
the Mogul dominion. The principal of these, as they aftected the 
Department of the revenue, appear to have been noticed and abolished, 
in the regulations passed upon the formation of the five years settle- 
ment. By the rules then established, all nuzzers or salamies (free 
gifts*) which had been usually presented on the first interview, as 
marks of subjection and respect, were required to be totally disconti- 
nued, not only to the superior servants of the Company and the 
collectors, but to the zemindars and other ofiicers ; new taxes, under any 
pretence whatever, were prohibited ; the revenue ofiicers were forbid- 
den to hold farms, under pain of dismissal ; zemindarry barriers, erect- 
ed for the collection of road duties, were abolished, and such only 
continued, as belonged to the collection of the established revenue. This 
regulation, as far as related to the unavowed emoluments of the Com- 


pany’s servants, and others, does not appear to have been effectual. 

With respect to the civil judicature at this time, it may be 
4 . tn . observed, that although the institutions and 

Secrecy,^l?73r ^ ^ rules for this department were framed by 

persons who had not the advantage of 
professional experience, the improvement introduced into the system 
which had prevailed under the native government cannot but be 
evident, on reference to a description of tlie latter, which, is given in 
the Eeport of a former Committee of this House, in, the folio wing 
words : that so far :as the Committee were able to judge from all the 
information laid before them, the subjects of the Mogul empire in that 
province derived little protection or security from any of these Courts 
of Adawlut ; and in general, though forms of judicature were estab- 
lished and preserved, the despotic principles of the government 
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'' rendered them the instruments of power rather than of justice, not 
'' only unavailing to protect the people, but often the means of the 
“ most grievous oppressions under the cloak of the judicial character.’* 
The Committee further stated it to be the general sense of all the 
# accounts they had received respecting these courts, that the adminis- 
'^tration of justice during the vigour of the ancient constitution was 
'' liable to great abuse and oppression, that the judges generally lay 
under the influence of interest, and often under that of corruption ; 
and that the interposition of government, from motives of favour and 
displeasure, was another frequent cause of the perversion of justice.’* 

The custom of levying as commission, the fourth part of the value 
decreed, as well as all other similar fees, on the decision of suits, and 
all arbitrary fines, were for ever abolished ; the legal distinctions in 
favour of Mahomedans and prejudicial to the Hindoos, were no longer 
to be attended to ; and it was provided, that in all suits regarding 
marriage, caste, and all other religious usages or institutions, the laws 
of the koran with respect to Mahomedans, and those of the shaster 
with respect to Hindoos, should be invariably adhered to. On all such 
‘"occasions, the Moolavy or Brahmin, respectively attended to expound 
the law, to sign the report, and to assist in passing the decree. The 
rules subsequently introduced in 1781 had the advantage of being 
framed by professional talents, and, as before observed, are the founda- 
tion of those still in use. 

In the administration of criminal justice, and in the department 
of the police, much depravity was at an early period, eradicated ; and 
many salutary reforms introduced. The President and Council of 
Fort William saw the necessity of their interference to control the 
sentences of the Mahomedan judges; and where the sentences of the 
law founded on the koran, appeared repugnant to the principles of 
good government and natural justice, to apply such a remedy, as the 
case might require. 

But though much good had been effected, much yet remained to 
be done, before the institutions of the government and the condition 
of the people, could be raised near enough to that standard, which 
might satisfy the enlarged views of such as had formed their opinions, 
on the principles and practice of European states ; and accordingly, in 
the Session of 1784, the Parliament passed the Act of the 24th of his 
present Majesty, for the better regulation and management of the 
affairs of the East India Company;’* by the 39th section of which, 
the East India Company was commanded to inquire into the alleg- 
ed grievances of the landholders, and if founded in truth to afford 
them redress, and to establish permanent rules for the settlement 
and collection of the revenue, and for. the administration of justice, 
founded on the ancient laws and local usages of the country,” 


IL 

OK THE BEFOEMS IKTEODtJCED BY EAEL COEKWALHS. 

Your Committee will next proceed to state the measures, which, 
in pursuance of the ^ requisitxohs of Parlament, weie adopted, to 
inquire into the condition of the landholders, with a view of redressing 
their alleged grievances, and to establish permanent rules for the 
internal government of the provinces. 

The person selected to superintend and direct these important 
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measures, was the late Marquis Cornwallis, who proceeded to India 
in 1786. His Lordship was furnished with instructions from the Court 
of Directors, in a letter addressed to the Governor General and Coun- 
cil, dated 12th April 1786. As a reference to this letter, may account 
for many considerable alterations which have since been made in the 

system of the internal management of the 
Appendix 12, to 2nd Report Company’s territorial possessions, and in 
of Select ommittee, . particular, for the introduction of a perma- 
nent settlement of the land revenue, afterwards rendered perpetual ; 
the Committee think it may be proper to notice such parts of it, as 
relate especially to that measure, and to the code of regulations subse- 
quently established. The disapprobation of the Court had been 
excited by the frequent changes which had marked the financial system 
of their government in Bengal ; and they expressed their preference of 
a steady adherence to almost any one S 3 ^stem, attended with watchful 
superintendence. They censured the ineffectual attempts that had 
been made to increase the assessment of revenue, whereby the zemin- 
dars (or hereditary superintendents of the land) had been taxed, to 
make room for the introduction of farmers, sezawuls, and aumeens, ** 
who having no permanent interest in the lands, had drained the 
country of its resources. They disapproved the rule recently estab- 
lished, which prohibited the collector from having any concern in the 
formation of the settlement of his district ; and noticed the heavy 
arrears outstanding on the settlement of the last four years, which 
had been formed under the immediate direction of the committee 
of revenue; and expressed their opinion, that the most likely 
means of avoiding such defalcations in future, would be, by 
introducing a permanent settlement of a revenue, estimated in 
its amount on reasonable principles, for the due payment of which, 
the hereditary tenure of the possessor would be the best, and in gene- 
ral, the only necessary security. They therefore directed, that the 
settlement should be made, in all practicable instances, with the 
zemindar ; and that incases of his established incapacity for the trust, 
a preference should be given to a relation or agent, over a farmer. 
They apprehended the design of the legislature was to declare general 
principles of conduct ; and not to introduce any novel system, or to 
destroy those rules and maxims of policy which prevailed in well 
regulated periods of the native Government. With respect to the 
amount of the assessment, the directors were of opinion, that the 
information already obtained might be sufficient to enable their govern- 
ment in Bengal to fix it, without having recourse to minute local 
scrutinies ; and they suggested the average of former years collections, 
to be the guide on the present occasion ; and on this point, concluded 
their instructions with remarking, that '' a moderate jumma, or assess- 
ment, regularly and punctually collected, unites the consideration of 
our interest with the happiness of the natives and security of the 
landholders, more rationally, than any imperfect collection of an 
exaggerated fumma, to be enforced with severity and vexation.’^ 
Though the amount when determined, and on reference approved by 
themselves, the directors intended should be considered as the per- 
manent and unalterable revenue of their territorial possessions in 
Bengal ; yet for special reasons, they desired that the present 
settlement might be concluded, for the term of ten years only, Tn 
making choice of the persons with whom to conclude the settle- 
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iiientj they desired the clause of the Act 1784, io favour of 
the landholders, might be attended to ; ^ and that in the point 
in question, as well as in every other particular, the humane inten- 
“ tion of the legislature towards the native landholders might be 
strictly fulfilled/' With a view to the greater precision in efiecting 
these objects, they recommended, that it^ might, as far as possible, be 
ascertained, what were the rights and privileges of the zemindars and 
other landholders, under the institutions of the Mogul or the Hindoo 
government, and the services they were bound to perform. 

On proposing a plan for the civil administration of justice among 
the natives, the directors stated, that they had been actuated by the 
necessity of accommodating their views and interests to the sub- 
sisting manners and usages of the people, rather than by any abstract 
“ theories drawn from other countries, or applicable to a different state 
©f things and on these principles, they ordered, that the superin- 
tendence of the Courts of Dewanny Adawlut should be vested in the 
collectors of the revenue ; who were also to have the power of appre- 
hending ofienders against the public peace, but their trial and punish- 
ment was still to be left with the established officers under the 
Mahomedan judicature, who were not to be interfered with, beyond 
what the influence of the British government, might effect through 
occasional recommendations of forbearance as to inflict any punish- 
ment of a cruel nature. 


On the arrival in India of Lord Cornwallis with the foregoing 
orders, it was not found that the government possessed information 
sufficient to enable his loi'dship to proceed, at once, to so important a 
step as the conclusion of a settlement of land revenue, for a period of 
ten years, with a view to perpetuity ; constituting, as it did, the 
principal financial resource of government. Much was yet to be 
ascertained with respect to the ancient laws and local usages of the 
country ; the nature of the land-tenure was yet imperfectly under- 
stood, and the relative situation and condition of the natives concerned 


in the production of the revenue, had not been fully explained. These 
several points, it was necessary should beenquired into, before decisive 
measures could be taken for fulfilling the intention ot the legislature, 
and the orders of the directors, by establishing permanent regulations 
of internal policy. His lordship therefore determined to continue for 
a time, the practice of annual settlements for the different districts, 
through the agency of the collectors, superintended by the revenue 
committee ; while interrogatories were issued to the most experienced 
of the civil servants, and other practicable means resorted to, by which 
requisite information might be obtained. The revenue and judicial 
institutions were, however, immediately revised and regulated, in con- 
formity to the directions from home. The committee of revenue, had 

Segulations of 27th Juoe designation to that of, 

1787. board ot revenue. Its authority and 

functions were continued, subject to some 
little variation in the rules prescribed for its guidance. The European 
civil servants also superintending the several districts into which the 
country was divided, were, each of them, vested with the powers of 
collector, judge and magistrate ; in which several capacities, their 
authority was to be^ exercised, and their proceedings kept distinct ; 
except that all judicial proceedings relative to the collection of the 
revenue, were to be considered appertaining, as heretofore, to the office 
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of collector. In proposing this union of different authorities in the 
same person, the Court of Directors, were influenced by the consideration 
of its having '' a tendency to simplicity, energy, justice and econonay 
and the India government, in promulgating their orders on the subject, 
did not omit to remind the officers selected for this purpose, of the 
great importance of the trust, and of the good they might have it in 
their power to dispense, in proportion as they acquitted themselves 
with diligence and integrity, not confining themselves to a literal and 
languid discharge of official duties, but directing their attention, with 
zeal and activity, towards the accomplishment of whatever, in the 
course of their management, might be found calculated to promote the 
interests of the government, the prosperity of the country, or the 
happiness of individuals placed under their authority. 

For the administration of justice in the cities of Moorshedabad, 
Dacca, and Patna, distinct courts were established, superintended by a 
judge and magistrate ; the office of collector not being, in these situ- 
ations, necessary. From the decisions of the provincial courts of 
justice, appeals were allowed, within certain limits, to the Governor 
General and Council, in their capacity of judges of the Sudder-Dewanny 
Adawlut ; and from the decisions of the collectors, appeals were 
allowed, first to the board of revenue, and thence to the Governor 
General in Council. 

The administration of criminal justice remained vested in the 
naib nazim, or deputy of the nabob ; to whose courts, superintended 
by the Mahomedan law officers, criminals apprehended by the 
magistrate, were referred for trial ; except on petty charges, which 
were to be decided on by the collector in his capacity of magis- 
trate, and the punishment within certain limits, inflicted under his 
inspection. Towards the end of the year 1790, a very important change 
took place in this arrangement, founded (as it appears by the observa- 
tions with which it was introduced) on the inefficacy of the different 
plans pursued from 1772, to the present time, arising principally from 
the great delay experienced in bringing offenders to justice, as well as 
to defects in the constitution of the criminal courts. It was therefore 


Bengal Consultations, Srd 
Bee. 1790—Lord Cornwallis’s 
Minute recorded. 


declared that, with a view to insure a prompt 
and impartial administration of the criminal 
law, and in order that all ranks of people 
might enjoy security of person and property. 


the Governor General in Council had resolved to accept the super- 


intendence of the administration of criminal justice throughout 


the provinces. In conformity to this resolution, the Nizamut 
Adawlut, or chief criminal court of justice, was again removed 
from Moorshedabad to Calcutta, to consist of the Governor 


General and members of the Supreme Council, assisted by the 
cauzy ul cauzaut or head cauzy of the provinces, and two moofties. 
Four courts of circuit superintended respectively by two covenanted 


servants of the Company, denominated judges of the court of circuit, 
with each a cauzy and moofty to assist the judges and expound the 
M^thomedan law, were at the same time, established for the trial of 


offences not punishable by the magistrates. The judges were required 
to hold a general jail delivery every six months, at the stations of 
the several magistrates within their divisions, and to report their pro- 
ceedings for the confirmation, in capital cases, of the Nizamut Adawlut 
in Calcutta, While one judge was employed on the circuit; the other, 
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was required to perform the jail delivery at the city or head station 
■of his division. The regulations in each department of the civil and 
Siminal judicature, and for the management of the land revenue, were 
-revised, ionsiderahly enlarged, and printed in the English and native 
languac^es, for general information, with modes of appeal prescribed 
from the provincial authority through each subordinate court, . 

necessary, redress might be sought before the Governor General in 
€ouncil,^n whose supreme control the different authorities _ centered, 
and whose decision was final, in all cases reMing to the administration 
■of justice and internal policy among the natives, except m civil suits, 
wherein the amount adjudged should exceed sicca lupees 50fi00, or 
£ st". 5,800 ; which were appealable to the decision of the King in 

Counmh ui^tions for the sayer revenue, for the opium contract, and the 
salt monopoly, were at this time, introduced ; calculated to .promote 
■the interests of the Government, as well as to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the different classes of natives to whom they were applnrable. 
But as these will be more particularly mentioned hereafter, your Com- 
mittee will now proceed to give an account of the steps taken, in the 
progi-ess and conclusion of the permanent settlement ot the land 


The objects to which the government directed its enquiries, as 
preparatory and necessary to this measure, were, the past history of 
■the districte, and of the landholders belonging to them ; the rights oi 
the difi'erent orders of the latter, as they were recognized under the 
native government; the existing rules by which the revenue was 
eollectedi and the ancient usages, as far as they could be traced ; the 
amount of the revenue which it would be proper, under the instruc- 
tions from home, to demand from each laHdholder,_ and the regulations 
wliicli it might be necessary to establish, with a view of guaraing the 
under tenantry and cultivators Irom oppression, and^ ol secuiing to 
them the eujoyinent of their property^ llie information obtained on 
these topics is too voluminous and diffuse to be prepnted to the 

House. But your Committee is of opinion^ 
Appendix No. 1. a minute of Mr. Shore (now Lord Teign- 

mouth) delivered on this occasion, ‘should not be withheld, as it 
appears to them to contain information derived from experience and 
diligent research, in regard to the character and condition oi the 
natives -of India, the past and present state of the country, and tiie 
laws and practices of the Mogul government ; which may at all times 
be referred to with advantage, as an authentic and valuable record. 

On a consideration of the information obtained, ^ it appears, that 
although great disorder prevailed in the internal administration of the 
provinces, on the Company’s accession to the Dewaiiny, a regular sjsteni 
of government had subsisted, under the most intelligent and power™ 
ful of the Mogul governments, in which the rights and privileges of 
the different orders of the people were acknowledged and secuied by 
institutions derived from the Hindoos, which, while faithfully and 
vigorously administered, seemed calculated to promote the prosperity 
of the natives, and to secure a due realimtion of the revenues oi 


the state. ■ . . n 

As it was the opinion of some inteHigent servants of the Company, 
that it would, in the approaching settlement, be more advisable to 
resort to the institutions and rules of the old governmeni-, with vdiicli 
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the natives were acquainted, than to proceed upon principles and 
rules in the administration of justice and revenue, derived from a 
state of society to which they were entire strangers ; your Committee 
will proceed to explain the scheme of internal policy in the manage- 
ment of the land revenue ; to which it was contended by the persons 
above alluded to, the preference should be given. 

In the extensive plains of India, a large proportion, estimated in 
4he Company’s provinces at one-third by Lord Cornwallis, at one-half 
by others, and by some at two-thirds, of land capable of cultivation, 
lies waste, and probably was never otherwise. It became therefore 
of importance to the native governments, whose principal financial 
resource was the land revenue, to provide, that as the population and 
cultivation should increase, the state might derive its proportion of 
advantage .resulting from this progressive augmentation. Whatever 
might be the motive of its introduction, the rule for fixing the govern- 
ment share of the crop, had this tendency. This rule is traceable as a 


general principle, through every part of the empire which has yet 
come under the British dominion; and undoubtedly had its origin, in 
times anterior to the entry of the Mahomedans into India. By this 
rule, the produce of the land, , whether taken in kind, or estimated in 
money, was understood to be shared, in distinct proportions between 

the cultivator and the government. The 
ou^deputa&”to**e cSor Scares varied when the land was recently 
of Baugiepore, dated 11th Cleared and required extraordinary labour; 
August 1790. but when it was fully settled and productive, 

Appendix No 2 Cultivator had about two-fifths, and the 

^ government the remainder. The goveni- 

Reports from the District of ment share was again divided with the zemin- 

S'SK ^oir:Sr “f officer,, in Buchpropor- 

bad, and Curruckpore. tliat tiie zemindar retained no more 

than about one-tenth of this share, or little 
more than tliree-fiftieth parts of the whole ; but in instances of meri- 
torious conduct, the deficiency was made up to him by special grants 
of land, denominated naioncaur (or subsistence.) The small portions 
which remained, were divided between the mokuddim or head culti- 


Baugiepore, of investigations 
'in Furkeya, Monghir, Selima- 
bad, and Curruckpore. 


vator of the village, who was either supposed instrumental in originally 
settling the village, or derived his right by inheritance or by purchase 
from that transaction; and had still the charge of promoting and 
directing its cultivation ; the pausban or gorayat^ whose duty it was 
to guard the crop, and the putwarry or village accountant, perhaps the 
only inhabitant who could write, and on whom the cultivators relied 


for an adjustment of their demands and payments to be made on 
account of their rents. Besides these persons, who from the zemindars 
downwards, can be regarded in no other light than as servants of the 
government, provision was made, either by an allotted share of the 
produce, or by a special grant of land, tor the canongoe^ or confidential 
agent of the , government, whose name implies, that he was the deposi- 
tary and promulgator of the established Regulations, and whose office 
was intended as a check on the conduct, in financial transactions, of all 
the rest. tJhder the superintendence of this officer, or of one of his 
go'niAstahs oi appointed agents, were placed a certain number of adja- 
cent villages, the accounts of which as kept by the putwai'ries, were 
constantly open to liis inspection, and the transactions in which, with 
regard to the occupancy of the land, and the distinction of boundaries. 
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came regularly under liis cognizance, in a form tliat enal)led liim at 
any time, when called upon^ to report to the government the quantity 
of land in cultivation, the nature of the produce, the amount of rent 
paid, and generally, the disposal of the produce, agreeably to the shares 
allotted by the rules as above explained. To his office moreover, 
reference might be had to determine contested boundaries, the use of 
rivers or reservoirs for irrigation, and generally in all disputes con- 
cerning permanent property or local usage 

Letter from the Collector of 'within the limits of his official range. Your 

fnd dXes%T thrcanonpe“ Committee have been more particular in 
Office, dated 6th Dec. 1787. describing the office of the canongoe, because 

Appendix, No. 3. they find, that although prescribed and 

Eeguiation6,ofl808. aboHshed (perhaps precipitately) as perni- 
cious in Bengal and Bahar, after the conclu- 
sion of the permanent settlement of the land revenue, the same office 
in the ceded and conquered districts, and in the province of Benares, 
has more recently been pronounced of great utility, and calculated 
to render much public benefit and the several officers found there, 
continued in the exercise of their functions. A certain number of 
villages, with a society thus organized, formed a pergunnah ; a certain' 
number of these, comprehending a tract of countrj" equal perhaps to a 
moderate sized English country, was denominated a chuckja ; of these, 
a certain number and extent formed a circar, and a few of theses 
formed the last or grand division, styled a soubah ; of which, by the 
dewanny grant, the British government had obtained two, the soubali 
of Bengal and that of Bahar with part of Orissa. 

From this concise representation of what appears to have been the 
provincial organization of the revenue department, your Committee 
think it may appear that when the Mogul government waa 
in its vigour, if it be supposed that the different offices from 
the highest downwards, were at any time judiciously filled and 
faithfully discharged, the rents of the lands might have been 
collected from the cultivator, without oppression; and the differ- 
ent shares of the produce distributed by the rules described, 
under a just observance of the rights of the parties concerned ; 
but as this, was scarcely to be expected throughout so extensive an 
empire, more especially when in its decline, when exaction on the one 
j>art, and concealment and evasion on the other, were likely to be prac- 
ticed, the kkas collection, or collection immediately by government, 
was only occasionally and in particular instances, resorted to. In 
practice, it was more- usual to have recourse to the zemindary settle- 
ment, or to a species of ffirming system, by the appointment of an 
aumil or- superintendent, who. in designation, was no more than an 
agent, but in practice,, was often required to engage for the production- 
of a certain amount of revenue. - 

^ To make ^he settlement which might be for a term of years, but 
which was commonly annual, the subadar or dewan of the empire, 
either proceeded into. the- provinces, or summoned the landholders to 
his presence.^ If they ^reed to the amount proposed, the settlement 
was made with them if not, it was open to> a fax'mer or aumil, who 
could tender security, if required, for the discharge of his engagements; 
which included not only the amount of revenue to be paid to the 
government, but also the due distribution of the allotted shares to the* 
zemindar, and, the inferior village officers as before enumerated. The 
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profit to the farmer was supposed to he derived priiicipally from the 
means which he might possess of extending the cultivation ; and the 
zemindar^ besides his established share of the produce, had, when the 
settlement was made with him, the same advantage. In both cases, 
this was probably the smallest part of the advantages they really 
derived ; more especially, if situated beyond the reach of control. 

On the same principle that the canongoes and village accountants- 
were stationed in the province, a head canongoe and superintendent of 
the treasury was stationed with the subadar ; whence were forward- 
ed, the annual revenue accounts to the seat of empire ; and whence 
might at any time, proceed orders or forms of reports to the provin- 
cial canongoes and accountants for the minutest particulars relative to 
the actual state or produce of any one or all of the different villages, 
contained within the limits of the province over which the subadar 
presided; 

Sufficient traces remained to shew, what was the original state of 
these institutions, in Bahar ; but in Bengal, the disorders which 
increased as the Mogul empire declined, had destroyed the efficacy of 
those checks, which had enabled the governing power to acquire a-n 
accurate account of the village collections. The office of the canongoe 
was become little more than a name ; and no better mode appeared 
for gaining knowledge of the value of the lands, than could be 
obtained by a comparison of different years collections, or by reference 
to village accounts, which were- liable to fabrication. The difficulty 
was increased by a difference which had originally prevailed in the 
mode of forming the assessment in Bengal, from what has been 
described as the practice in Bahar. In Bengal, instead of a division of 
the crop, or of the estimated value of it, in the current coin, the whole 
amount payable- by the individual cultivator, was consolidated into one 
sum, called the assvZ or original rent ; and' provision made for the 
zemindar, the village accountant, the mundul and the other inferior 
officers, by other means than hy a division of the zemindary portion 
of the produce. This was effected, either by grants of land, or by the 
privilege of cultivating on lower terms than tbe rest of the inhabitants, 
and partly in money ; a mode which, as it afforded' the officers of 
government no interest in the accuracy of the village accounts, rendered 
the fabrication or concealment of them, the more feasible. It more- 
over placed the zemindar in a condition more consistent with European 
notions of proprietary right in the soil, than could’ be inferred from 
his portion of the produce, shared with- the officers- of government ; 
and was, perhaps, the foundation of much of that difference of opinion, 
which appeared in the official discussions- on that topic, under the 
supreme government at this time. 

Under this view of the Mogul systenr, as- it formerly existed-, and- 
of the state iuto wdiich it had fallen, * it was by some suggested as 
advisable, for the Company to leave open the means of participation in 
the advantages expected to result from increased population and 
general prosperity, which might reasonably be counted on, under the 
British government, by continuing the practice of periodical settle- 
ments, of the land revenue, under the checks instituted hy the Mogul 
authority. These, it was contended when brought baCk to their origi-* 
nai state of utility, and improved by such regulations as might be 
auperadded by the British government, would, under a just and vigi^ 
lant administration, unite the liberal policy of an Eui*opean state with 
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tlie strength and energy of an Asiatic monarchy, and be altogether 
better suited to the genius, experience and understanding of the 
natives, than institutions founded on principles, to them wholly new, 
derived from a state of society with which they were unacquainted, 
and the ultimate views of which, they were not able to comprehend. 
But the leading members of the supreme government appear to have 
been, at an early period of the transactions now commencing, impressed 
with a strong persuasion of the proprietary right in the soil possessed 
by the zemindars, or if the right could not be made out, consist- 
ently with the institutions of the former government, that reason and 
humanity irresistibly urged the introduction of it. In the decision of 
this question, was contemplated the introduction of a new order of 
things, which should have for its foundation, the security of individual 
property, and the administration of justice, criminal and civib by rules 
Avhich were to disregard all conditions of persons, and in their opera- 
tion, be free of influence or control from the government itself. The 
whole, might be reconciled to a strict observance of the orders from 
home, which appeared to disclaim all vieivs of an increasing land 
revenue, requiring only that the amount, at whatever it might now be 
fixed, should not be liable to fluctuation or defalcation, as it before had 
been ; and that the rules for the collection of it, should be permanent. 
If any deviations from the established usages of the natives should 
occur, in what was intended to be done, the advantage was still so 
entirely on their side, particularly in regard to the landholder, that it 
was presumed they would at once sufiiciently perceive the benefit 
intended, and not object to it, because the mode of introducing it was 
new, nor regret the abolition of practices, injurious to them, on account 
of these having been of long standing. Thus, although the intention of 
the government must have been manifest from the outset, a discussion 
of the principal points on which the new system depended was invited, 
and free discussion allowed by the government to its ofiicers, whose 
sentiments as derived from local experience, might suggest the best 
means of carrying into eflect the intended measures. 

Though the servants of the Company had possessed the dewanny 
authority over these provinces more than 26 years, and especial enqui- 
ries had at different times, been prosecuted into the state of the* 
revenues, and the condition of the inhabitants ; yet much uncertainty 
still remained, in regard to the rights and usages of the different 
orders of people connected with the revenues. But the ability and: 
experience of the Author of the minute, which has been referred to, 
appears to have supplied what was wanting, and to have enabled the 
government to proceed without delay, to the formation of a settlement 
of the land revenue, for a period of ten years, and to publish general 
orders and instructions for the direction of the collectors of the differ- 
ent districts of Bengal, in pursuance of the orders from home, towards 
the end of the year 1789, and similar orders for the province of Bahar, 
in the year following ; but owing to unexpected obstacles, and new 
circumstances that arose in the course of these arrangements, it was. 
not before November 1791, that an amended and complete code of 
regTilations for this purpose, was prepared and promulgated by the 
government, nor till the year 1795, that the decennial settlement was 
declared to be concluded in every district. 

As the conclusion of the decennial settlement has led to one of 
the most important measures ever adopted by the East India Company, 
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both in reference to themselves, by fixing the amoant of their land 
revenue in perpetuity, and to the landholders, in establishing and 
conveying to them rights, hitherto unknown and unen joyed in that 
country ; your Committee think the House may expect from them, a 
particular account of the nature of this settlement. 

The first point proposed in the interrogatories, circulated by 
government, was intended to determine the person with whom 
the settlement should be made ; and here no difficulty occurred ; 
for whatever might be the difference of opinion among those who 
were officially consulted on the theoretical question of proprietary 
right in the soil, a general concurrence prevailed in favor of 
the settlement being made with the zemindar, in all practical 
instances, where no disqualification from minority, sex, or notorious 
profligacy of character, presented objections. In such cases, provision 
was made for vesting the estate, in trust for the possessor ; and in 
instances of the zemindar refusing to accede to the amount of the rent 
required, the estate was to be farmed, and a provision similar to the 
zemindary share, which has been described, provided for his main- 
tenance* 

The next consideration was the amount of the assessment to be 
fixed on the lands. This, as it was subsequently to become the limit 
of the resource which the government could ever in future derive from 
the land, it was necessary should be fixed,, with the utmost accuracy; 
but it appears that means adequate to so desirable and important a 
purpose,, were not to be found. The lights formerly derivable from 
the cpongoe’s office^ were no longer to be depended on ; and a minute 
scrutiny into the value of the lands by measurement and comparison 
of the village accounts, if sufficient for the purpose^ was prohibited by 
the orders from home. Under these circumstances the attention of ’ 
the government was excited by an estimate of the resources of the 
country, extracted from the ancient records, by Mr. James Grant ^ the 
officer in charge of the Khalsa or Exchequer office. By this document 
it was endeavoured to show that the real value of the lands had been 
concealed, and the confiLdence of government abused b^’* the native 
officers, entrusted during the early part of the dewanny grant,, with the^ 
management of the land revenue ; and that the^ aggregate assessment 
ought to be above half a million per annum, estimated in English 
money, more than had at any time been collected. The performance 
alluded to is in many respects, meritorious and interesting,, and the 

Committee have been induced to insert it in 
Appendix No. 4. the Appendix, as explanatory of the ancient 

Janies and tenures under^ the Mahomedan 
dominion ; and of the state of the revenues : but in regard to the 
amount of tlie assessment suggested for Bengal, the misconceptions of 
the author, appear to have been sufficiently explained, in a minute of' 
Mr. Shore, already given in the Appendix ; and a medium of the actual 
produce to government, in former years, drawn from the scanty infor- 
mation which the collectors had the* means of procuring, was the basis 
on wliich the assessment on each estate, whether large or small, was 
ultimately fixed, with a reference to- the principle suggested by the- 
directors, namely, that a moderate jumma ‘‘ if regularly and 'pumctu- 
ally collected^ unites the consideration of their interest, wiiffi the hap- 
piness of the natives and security of the landholders, more rationalfy 
^Hhan any imperfect collection of an exaggerated jumma, to be* 
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enforced with severit}" and exaction.” The collectors to whom the 
task of adjusting the assessment on the lands, and of forming engage- 
ments with the landholders was entrusted, under such stipulations 
as the government deemed necessary for the protection of the lower 
'Oi'der of landholders and cultivators, reported their progress in detail 
to the board of revenue; upon whose recommendation, when approved 
by government, the settlement was finally concluded with the land- 
holders for the term of ten years. The whole amount of Land Eeve- 
nue, by these means, and by this agency, obtained from the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, ultimately proved, for the year 1197, 
corresponding with the year L790-1 to be sicca rupees 2,68,00,989 or 
£ sterling 3,108,915 ; and from the province of Benares sicca rupees 
34,53,574 or £. sterling 400,615. 

In the progress and conclusion of this important transaction, the 
government appeared willing to recognize the proprietary right of the 
zemindars in the land ; not so much, from any proof of the existence 
of such right, discernible in his relative situation under the Mogul 
government, in its best form, as from the desire of improving 
their condition under the British government, as far as it might 
be done consistent!}' with the permanency of the revenue and with 
the rights of the cultivators of the soil. The instructions from home 
had warned the government against the danger of delusive theories ; 
and the recent enquiries had disclosed a series of rights and privileges, 
and usages, admitted in the practice of the native government, from 
the principal zemindar down to the actual labourer in husbandry, 
which it was necessary should be attended to, before the zemindar, could 
be left to the uncontrolled management of his estate. The talookclar^ 
the chowdry^ the the onokuddim^ had each his distinct right 

admitted, under the native government. Although they might be 
subject to exaction and oppression of various kinds, yet their rights, 
undm: the existing mechanism of a malguzarry or assessed village, did 
not appear liable to be called in question; and these, were sufBcientlj’* 
distinguishable; but the case with regard to the lower and more 
numerous class of the natives (the cultivators or ryots) was more mul- 
tifarious and intricate ; particularly in the Bengal province, where the 
village records, from the neglect of the canongoe’s office, could no 
longer be relied on, and where the practice of granting or leases 

had fallen into irregularity and confusion, and in some places, almost 
into disuse, from' the same cause. The necessity which hence arose, of 
leaving many of these points unsettled when the engagements were 
-concluded with the zemindars, created a doubt of the expediency of 
rendering those engagements irrevocable, before it could be experi- 
mentally ascertained whether the different objects which led to their 
introduction were attainable under them. The fear of confirming^ 
under a perpetual settlement, abuses which might not have yet come 
to light, or if discovered, were not of a nature to be at once obviated, 
■seems to have suggested a trial of the decennial settlement through 
the wliole or even a part of the term engaged for, before any assurance 
should be aftbrded the zemindars that their assessments were to be 
fixed for ever. The objections arising on these grounds, against any 
intimation being given to the landholders of an intention to render 
their settlements permanent and irrevocable, without a previous 
reference to the court of directors, are ably urged in the proceedings 
of the supremo government at this period, and were replied to by the 
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Governor General, in a minute dated 3rd February 1790, wliicli proved 
satisfactory to the directors. At the present time, when your Committee 
are informed that settlements of the same nature,^ are in progress in 
the recently acquired territorial possessions of the East India Company, 

your Committee are of opinion that the 
Appendix No. 5. minutes recorded on the above occasion sliould 

be printed for the information of the House, 
and they accordingly are to be found in the Appendix, 

From the proceedings alluded to, it appears, to have been deter- 
mined by the Governor General in Council, that the notification in 
question should immediately be made to the zemindars ; that if 
approved by the directors, to whose decision the point was to be 
referred, the settlements which had just been concluded, should be 
rendered perpetual, or be fixed for ever. 

The directors in their reply (dated 29th September 1792) to the 
reference which was made to thexn on the 
' AppenUis: 12 (A.) to 2n(l progress of the settlement, and to the propo- 
^^eporfc of Select Committee, rendering it perpetual, expressed them- 

selves in high terms of approbation of what 
had been done ; and of assent in regard to what was further proposed 
to be accomplished. They seemed to consider a settlement of the rents 
in perpetuity, not as a claim to which the landholders had any preten- 
sions, founded on the principles or practice of the native government, 
but a grace, which it would be good policy for the British government 
to bestow upon them. In regard to proprietary right to the land, the 
recent enquiries had not established the zemindar on the footing of 
dhe owner of a landed estate in Europe, who may lease out portions, 
and employ and dismiss labourers at pleasure ; but on the contrary had 
exhibited, from him down to the actual cultivator, other inferior 
landholders, styled talookdars and cultivators of different descriptions, 
whose claim to protection, the government readily recognized, bat 
whose rights were not, under the principles of the present system, so 
easily reconcil cable, as to be at once susceptible of reduction to the 
rules about to be cshiblished in perpetuity. These, the directors 
particularly recommended to the consideration of the government, who 
in establishing permanent rules were to leave an opening for the intro- 
duction of any such in future, as from time to time might be found 
necessary, to prevent the ryots being improperly disturbed in their 
possessions, or subjected to unwarrantable exactions. This, the directors 
observed would be clearly consistent with the true practice of the 
Mogul government, under which it was a general maxim that the 
immediate cultivator of the soil, duly paying his rent, should not be 
dispossessed of the land he occupied ; '' and this” (they further 
observed) necessarily supposes that there were some limits* by 
“ which the rent could be defined, and that it was not left to the 
arbitmry determination of the zemindar ; for otherwise, such a rule 
“ would be nugatory ; and in point of fact, the original amount 
seems to have been anciently ascertained and fixed by an act 
of the sovereign.” Subsequent enquiries, particularly in the Dec- 
can, and more southern part of India, have confirmed these observa- 
tions. The division of the crop or produce taken in money or in kind, 
fixes and limits this demand, and as long as the ancient rules were 
scrupulously observed, the state and its subjects derived a mutual 
advantage from the increase of cultivation, while the rate ofUtxatioii 
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T6niciiii6<i fix!6(i Rnd invRriRl)!©* IN^otwitlistsindiiig tli6 forcg^oiiig rcscrvjn- 
tions, the advantage actually to be conferred, in rendering the amount 
of revenue, which the landholders had recently entered into voluntary 
eno'ao'ements to pay, perpetual or fixed for ever, and thereby securing 
them'^from any further demand of rent, or tribute, or of any arbitrary 
exaction whatsoever, was so new, so unexpected, and of such inesti- 
mable value to the landholders, as led the directors to believe would 
induce them assiduously to employ themselves in improving their 
estates, and on the other hand, would place the ’ security of the public 
revenue on a solid basis, founded on the growing prosperity of the 

country. ^ ^ . t v 

On a point so singularly interesting to the East India Company, as 

the amount of the land revenue, which was now in Bengal to be fixed 
for ever, the directors, after lamenting the want of better data than 
the experience of a series of past years, joined to the recent enquiries, 
had afforded, expressed themselves satisfied in its appearing likely to 
prove equal to what they had, after consideration of the exigencies of 
government, and of a reserve proper for extraordinary services, already 
had it in view to obtain ; and they did not wish to expose their 
subjects to the hazard of oppressive practices, by requiring more; j^et 
on consideration of the extent of land which lay waste throughout the 
provinces, and adverting to what had formerly been the practice of the 
native government, in participating in the resources derivable from its 
progressive cultivation, they would be induced^ to acquiesce in any 
arrangement which might be devised, with a view to secure to the 
East India Company, a similar participation in the wealth derivable 
from such a source, provided it could be efiected without counteract- 
ino* the principal object of encouraging industry, and be reconciled 
with the principles of the system, which was about to be introduced ; 
and they concluded their letter with observing, that “ the demand 
from the land, the great, and now almost the only source of revenue, 
with the exception of any addition which maybe made from 
** resumption, or what may arise from uncultivated lands (if that 
resource should be available) it is fixed for ever ; a most serious 
** argument, for strict economy in the expenditure of what is so limit- 
“ ed^; for the utmost care on our part, that our known resources being 
on the one hand restrained from increase, they may on tbe othei', be 

preserved from diminution.” On the autho- 
Letter from tixe Directors, orders conveyed in this letter, Lord 

2dth. Mig. 1 79 , par. . Cornwallis proceeded without loss of time to 
notify by proclamation, bearing date the 22nd March 1793, to the 
landholders, the permanency of the settlements which had just been 
formed, as well as of those which were yet in progress, whenever they 
should be completed. The terms of the first three articles of the pro- 
clamation are as follow : ^ ^ 

Art. 1st. In the original regulations for the decennial settlement 
of the public revenues of Bengal, Bahar and 
Rcgn. 1, 179S. Orissa, passed for these provinces respec- 

tively on the 18th of September 1789, the 
25th November 1789, and the JOth February 1790 ; it was notified 
to the proprietors of land with or on behalf of whom a settlement 
might be concluded, that the jumma assessed upon the lands, under 
those regulations, would be continued after the expiration of the ten 
years, and remain unalterable for ever ; provided such continuance 

4 
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'' slioold meet with the approhatiou of the honorable Court of Directors 
for the affairs of the East India Company, and not otherwise. 

Art. II. The Marquis Cornwallis, knight^ of the most noble 
“ order of the garter, Governor General in Council, now notities to all 
zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual proprietors of 
** land, in the provinces of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa^ that he has been 
empowered by the honourable Court of Directors for the affairs of the 
** East India Company, to declare the jumma, which has been or may 
** be assessed upon their lands under the regulations above-mentioned ^ 

fixed for ever.’’ . i 

Art, III. “ The Governor General in Council accordingly declares 
to zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual proprietors of 
land, with or on behalf of whom a settlement has been concluded 
under the regulations above-mentioned, that at the expiration of the 
term of the settlement, no alteration will be made in the assessment 
which they have respectively engaged to pay, but that they and 
their heirs and lawful successors wiU be allowed to hold their estates 
at such assessment for everf’ 

During the time that the settlement of the land revenue was in 
progress, and until an answer to the reference for rendering the 
decennial settlement perpetual, could be obtained from England, the 
government was occupied in devising remedies for the imperfections 
and abuses which prevailed in other departments of the internal 
administration. The next in importance to the land revenue, as present- 
ing an object for reform ; was the Sayer or inland customs, duties and 
taxes, or generally whatever was collected on the part of government 
and not included in the mehaul or land revenue. This department, 
comprehending whatever was calculated to bear an impost in towns or 
markets, in places of fixed or of occasional resort, or on the roads, being 
less succeptible of reduction to fixed rules, was more open to imposition 
and abuse, and consequently the scrutiny introduced on the present 
occasion, presented an object of peculiar interest for the government to 
refoi^m. The more effectually to accomplish this purpose, it was by 
advertisement on the 11th June 1790, notified that (with an exception 
of the tax on tenements, which appeared derivable from the land thus 
occupied) the management and collection of the sayer revenue, would 
in future be separated from the zemindary cJiRTge,, and placed under 
the authority of officers to be appointed directly on the part of govern- 
ment. But in proceeding to act upop this resolution, the good conduct 
of the natives, who were now to be placed in this charge, under the 
immediate control of the officers of government, appeared, as little to be 
depended on, as when they acted under the control of the zemindars. 
The advantage therefore to the public interests was doubtful, while 
the additional expense to be incurred in salaries, was certain and, 
unavoidable ^ and therefore, as the shortest way pf getting rid of the 
embarassment, which the resolution for the resumption of thp sayer 
had occasioned, the government determined that it would be advisable 
to abolish this class of collections altogether, and to allow the zemin- 
dars a compensation for the loss, wb-ioh it should be made to appear 
they respectively had suffered thereby.. 

The tax on spirituous liquors was reserved out of the aboEtipn* 
and has since been regulated and rendered more productive than 
formerly ; and Your Coipinittee observe, that the abolition of the t^x 
has not been final, or under any such declaration^ as should preclude 
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the government at any future time from the option of restoring the 
collections in question, in whole or in part, under such regulations and 
restrictions as they may deem expedient. 


Your Committee will next proceed to notice the reforms intro- 
duced into the rules established for securing the Company a revenue 
derivable from the monopoly of Salt,_and for improving the condition 
of the natives employed in the manufacture of that ai’ticle. 

The Salt with which the inhabitants of the populous provinces of 
Bengal and Bahar are supplied, is obtained from the earth found 
impregnated with sea salt at the mouths of the Ganges, in the tracts 
contained between Ballasore and Chittagong. On the acquisition of 
the Dewanny, the inland trade in salt, beetel nut and tobacco, was 
vested in an exclusive company, for the benefit of the European 
servants ; who enjoyed the profits of the concern, in lieu of salary. 
The regulations of the 3d September 1766, fixed the price at which salt 
should be sold, in lots to the natives, at two hundred rupees per 
hundred maund ; and prohibited the sale of it, on these terms, to any 
but the natives. Other restrictions, calculated to secure the natives 
from the injurious effects of a monojjoly, were likewise introduced ; 
which lasted till the January following, when the society above- 
mentioned of ti-ade, was abolished by orders from the Court of 
Directors ; but, owing to the time necessary to terminate the contriacts 
which had been entered into for the supply of salt, this society was 
not finally put an end to till October 1768. The advantage to the 
government, had been a duty of 50 per cent, on the value of the salt 
manufactured, which, together with fifteen per cent, on beetel, was 
estimated to produce an annual revenue of twelve or thirteen lacs of 
rupees. On the abolition of the society of trade, the manufacture 
appears to have been thrown open to the native merchants, who might 
employ the manufacturerers ; andtosuch ofthe zemindara as by their 
situations, possessed the convenience, and by their sunnuds the right, 
of making salt within their limits : but restrictions were still imposed, 
to prevent the opulent natives from entering into combinations for the 
purpose of monopolizing the sale of salt in the interior, and from 
oppressing the manufacturers.. 

In the year 1772 it was determined, 1st. “That the salt in every 
“ part of the province should be on the same footing 2d. _ That the 
“ salt should be made for the company 3. That the colluries or ma- 
“ nufaotories in each district, should be let in farm for five yeaffs.” By 
the conditions of the farm, a certain quantity of salt was to be deliver- 
ed at a stipulated place, . which was then to be dealt out at 'a fixed' price 
to the native conductors of the inland trade, who- had agi’ced before- 
hand to aid the fanners by advance of money for the payment of the- 
labourers or lower classes of manufacturers. ■ 

In July 1777, the practice of farming the mahauls or manufac- 
tories was continued; but the salt produced, was left to the farmers 

As the revenue accruing to the-Company up to this time, from the 
manufacture of salt, did not appear equal to what might, under a 
more judicious management be derived' from it, a new system was intro- 
duccd iti S 6 ptc 5 iiil> 6 t 1780,^ tli6 pr<^'visioTi ss.lt by S'gciicy, 
which all the salt of the provinces' was to be manufimtured for the- 
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compaiiyj and sold for ready money,, at moderate fixed rates^ to be 
** ascertained and published at the beginning of every season by the 
governor general and council” The European agents employed in 
thisdepartment.wererestricted by oath to their avowed allowances : but^, 
exclusive of a salary, they were allowed a commission of ten per cent, 
on the profit which should accrue to- the Company under their manage- 
ment ; and by public advertisement, the manufacturers of salt were re- 
quired to place themselves under their direction. This plan was 
strenuously opposed in Council ; hut the result appears to have justified 
the expectations formed hy the Governor General, Mr. Hastings, 
whe proposed its introduction ; for the net average amount of revenue 
brought to account in the first three years following the new mode of 
management, was sicca rupees 4^00,500, or £ Stg, 4643060, and the 
same, for the three years preceeding the arrival of Lord Cornwallis 
Sa 4,503,900; or £, Stg, 522,450* 

The regulations introduced by Lord Cornwallis, do. not alter the 

Mebrooke’s Supplemeiit, ^ ^ above intro- 

page 386. duced; but are calculated to remove all com- 

Regulations recorded on pulsion from the manufacturers, and to guard 
loth December, 1788. them from the impositions of the intermedi- 

ate native agents, standing between the covenanted European servants 
of the company, and the labourers in the manu&ctory. Your Commit- 
tee have the satisfaction of observing, that under these rules, the 
revepuederived from salt has largely increased, and that the net advan- 
tage to the Company, from this and improved sales, has risen to sicca 
rupees 11,725,700. or Stg. 1,360,180 on an average of the last three 
years. 


The monopoly of the Opium,, produced from the culture of the 
poppy, is the third principal branch of the East India Company’s terri- 
torial revenue in India. In considering this as a financial resource, it. 
appears that the practice of the Mogul government has been adopted ; 
under which the opium was farmed out^ on an exclusive privilege for 
a peiscush or annual payment in advance. 

In 1773 the contract^ or exclusive privilege for providing opium, 
was granted to Meer Munheer, “ in preference (as it was stated by 
government) to any one else,; because being the person who had been 
employed by the gentlemen of Patna in that business, he was the* 
best acquainted with the proper mode of managing it ; and would 
account for any outstanding, balances. ” He was to- deliver the 
Bahar opium at 320 rupees. ; the Oude at 350 rupees per maund. In the 
notification made by the government on this occasion, wherein the 
zemindars and others were required to afford their assistance,, it was 
added,, that the purchases of opium would be made, to the satisfiiction 
of the cultivators, and no oppression would be committed. 

On a renewal of the contract to these persons in 1775, on the same 
terms, the contractors engaged to carry on their own business with- 
** out oppression to the ryots, and would not force them to prepare- the^ 
lands for the cultivation of the opium poppy, nor force them to culti- 
vate tne opium poppy, but leave them to till the lands as most agree- 
able to themselves.” In the same year, it was notified, that the next 
contract for the supply of opium would be made on proposals; to he 
tendered to the goyernment for that purpose; and the proposals 
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received, were renewed and accepted for the following year. The 
government having heard of forcible means used with the cultivators^ 
strictly enjoined the provincial council to attend to the orders, they had 
before received, to prevent force or compulsion being used to oblige the 
ryots to cultivate the poppy in preference to any other article. 

The terms of this last contract, appear to have furnished the rule 
on which the contract was conferred by special favour, without any 
additional provision for the protection of the cultivators, for the sub-- 
sequent yeare, until 1785 ; when the government determined that the 
contract should be exposed to public competition, and for a term of four 
years, be disposed of to the highest bidden 

On the conclusion of the engagement entered into, the government 
reserved to itself the appointment of inspectors to superintend the pro- 
vision and manufacture of the opium ; and declared it to be the duty 
of “ the collectors of the several districts to hear all complaints of the 
‘‘ ryots against the contractors and their officers, and to grant such re- 
‘‘ dress, according to the former practice and usage of the respective 
districts, as may be required ; and that this provision be publicly 
notified by advertisement throughout the districts where opium is 
** manufactured with this condition, that the contractors may appeal 
“ to the board from the decision of the collectors, provided such 
appeal be made within one month from the date of such provincial 
decision ; which is in the mean time to be in force and obeyed, till 
“ the judgment on the appeal shall have been passed ” 

Before the expiration of the last-mentioned contract,, Lord Corn- 
^ wallis had arrived in India ; and the same 

page 405, scrutiny which was carried on in the other 

Advertisemeat for Opium departments^ appears to have been extend- 
contract, 29tla July 1789. means which had been used for the 

supply of opium. Though the mode of supply by contract was not dis- 
continued^ but on the contrary, renewed by advertisement for another 
term of four years, many new conditions were required from the con- 
tractors ; the particulars of which your Committee do not deem, it 
necessary to enter into, farther than to explain, in what respects they 
were calculated for the relief and protection of the cultivators and 
manufacturers. The government, as long as it had assumed the monopo- 
ly of opium, must have had an interest in keeping down the price paid* 
to the cultivators ; at the same time that policy suggested the necessity 
that the price they received should be reduced to so low a rate as to 
discourage the cultivation, and thereby diminish the quantity produced* 
These considerations, produced the establishment of a medium rate, at 
which, by weight, the cultivator had, from* a remote period, been 
accustomed to deliver his crude opium to the person, whether agent or 
contractor, who, on the part of government, was appointed to receive 
it. Upop this rate, which appears in the village account as the asmZ, 
or original established rate, certain abivahs or cesses, had subsequently 
become imposed, in the same manner as practised in the land rents. 
The principal part of theseimpositions,were aboKshed underthe present 
contract ; and the rate stated, at which the contractor was required to 
purchase the crude opium from the cultivator. 

Your Committee cannot but notice the singular principle on which 
these contracts must have proceeded, wherein the government, on con- 
tracting for the price at which they were to receive the opium, at the 
same time prescribed the price at which it should be purchased by the 
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contractor ; more especially wlien it appears, that as the latter, was to 
exceed the former, it might be supposed that the contractor agreed 
to supply opium to the East India Company, at a lower rate 
than he could purchase it himself. Though the result will sufficiently 
demonstrate the erroneous tendency of these contracts, yet the mistakes 
committed in them, were not discovered soon ; and the present contract 
for four years had its course, and another contract for the same period 
was entered into, and bad continued to the end of its term, before the 
ill consequences discovered themselves, in the depression in the trade, 
which, under judicious management, was calculated to be, and which 
has since shewn itself to be, a very considerable financial resource. 


The settlement of the Land Revenue having been effected, in the 
manner which has been described, and rendered perpetual by the Court 
of Directors, with the concurrence of the Board of Commissioners for 
the affairs of India^ Lord Cornwallis proceeded without delay to perfect 
the system of internal administration, which he had undertaken to 
introduce. For this purpose, the reflations framed at different 
periods of Ms administration, were revised and printed, for the guid- 
ance of the officers of government, and translated into the native 
languages for the information of the inhabitants at larf . This 
example has been subsequently followed by the presidencies, of Fort SL 
George and Bombay ; and the code of regulations thus framed, may be 
considered as the statute book of the British government ; the nature 
and importance of wliieh, will appear from the preamble of Regulation 
XLI, of 1793, where it is stated to be, essential to the future pr'os- 
parity of the British in Bengal, that all regulations which may be 
“ passed by government, afiecting in any respects the rights, persons 
or property of their subjects, should be formed into a regular code, 
and printed with translations in the country languages ; that the 
grounds on which each regulation may be enacted should be prefixed 
to it ; and, that the courts of justice should be bound to regulate 
their decisions by the rules and ordinances which those regulations 
may contain. A code of regulations framed upon the above princi- 
pies, would enable individuals to render themselves acquainted with 
the laws upon which the security of the many inestimable privileges 
and immunities granted to them by the British government depends,, 
and the mode of obtaining speedy redress against every infringement 
of them ; the courts of justice will be able to* apply the regulations,, 
according to their true intent and import ; future administrations, 
will have the means of judging, how far the regulations have been 
productive of the desired effect ; and when necessary, to modify or 
alter them, as from experience may be found advisable ; new regula- 
'' tions will not be made, nor those which may exist be repealed,. 

without due deliberation ; and the causes of future decline or pros- 
“ perity of these provinces, will always be traceable, in the code, to- 
their source.’' 

Your Committee will now proceed to give an account of the system 
of internal government as modified by LordCornwalls, and established 
by the code of regulastions above*mentioned, beginning with the 
department of the revenue, which stands first in the code. 
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THE REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 

It has been already stated, that the superintendence of the set- 
tlement and collection of the revenue, and 
Bengal printed Regulations, the control over the conduct of the col- 
lectors, was agreeably to orders of the court, of 
September 1785, vested in a board of revenue, consisting of a president 
(who is always one of the members, selected from the civil service of 
the supreme council) and four members, each of whom are under the 
restraint of an oath prescribed by the Act. Besides its ordinary f 
functions, the board was originally constituted a court of review, and j 
of appeal, from the decisions of the collectors acting in their capacity | 
of judges of adawlut, in all causes relating to the public revenue, which | 
appertained to the mahal adawlut, in contradistinction to all other | 
suits which came under the jurisdiction of the dewanny adawlut. ^ 
Lord Cornwallis, deeming it incompatible with the principles of the 
system he was about to introduce, that the officers of the revenue 
should decide on suits, the cause of which originating in their own 
department, might render them not wholly disinterested in the decision, 
annulled the judicial powers of the officers in the revenue department, 
and transferred the cognizance of all matters wherein the government 
might be concerned to the same court of dewanny, adawlut, which 
was to dispense justice among the inhabitants in general. The board 
of revenue being thus relieved from the exercise of judicial functions, 
would, it was understood, have more time to bestow on the various 
duties assigned to its members, which duties ai'e recited in regulation 
the Ild of 1793, enacted for their guidance. The board of revenue is 
held at the seat of government ; it has a secretary, with assistant 
translators, and other subordinate officers, Eui'opean and native. In 
this board, is vested the general control over the collectors of the 
land revenue, with authority to superintend their proceedings, and to 
suspend them from their offices, if negligent in the performance of their 
duty. Their own proceedings are, in like manner, subject to the 
superintendence of the Government ; and the orders of the Govern- 
ment in this department, are circulated, through the board of revenue 
to the collectors. The board of revenue is constituted a court of 
■wards, with powers to control the conduct and inspect the accounts 
of those who manage the estates of persons disqualified by minority, 
sex, or natural infirmity, for the administration of their own affairs. 
The board make periodical reports to Government on the state of the 
revenues ; and their proceedings in detail, are transmitted through the 
Government to the Court of Directors* 

The only instances in which collectors are allowed to retain 
any of their judicial functions, are such as relate to the continuance of 
the provincial pensions, and the separation of the talooks or small 
estates from their dependence on the zemindaries to which they are 
attached It has been the practice of the Native Government, to grant 
pensions to various descriptions of Mahomedans* and Hindoos. The 
greatest part of these, were small stipends granted in reward of merit, 
or through motives of devotion and charity to^-Brahmins, to Faqueers, 
and to Mahomedan families, in a state of decline. Some were for a 
fixed term, and others in perpetuity ; hut all, were chargeable, either 
on the revenue or on the sayer collections ; and many had probably 
been held, without an adequate authority. Without entering into a 
scrupulous examination of the rights by which these pensions were 
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enjoyed, the British Government had been accustomed to authorize the 
payment of them j and on the conclusion of the decennial settlement 
and the abolition of the sayer revenue, provision was made for the 
continuance of all such as should, on investigation, be found duly 
TJ TTYTV authorized under rules which were enacted 

Kegulafaoa SXIV. 1783. purpose. This investigation being on 

a subject declared to be gratuitous, is entrusted to the collector, subject 
to the revision of the board of revenue, and to the ultimate determin- 
ation of the Governor General in Council. The collector also decides 


in the fii'st instance, on talookdarry claims for separation, it being a 
point in -which his office is supposed to contain the best information, 
but the appeal in this case lies to the courts of justice, the subject 
being a private right, over which the Government profess to exercise 


no control. ' 


The collectors being divested of their magisterial authority, it 
became necessary to provide, by other means, for the collection of 
arrears of land revenue. This has been done by a regulation convey- 
ing ample powers for the enforcement of all such demands, by attach- 
ment and sale of the defaulter's property, and by imprisonment of his 
person, where the property should prove inadequate to answer the 
demand. The Government, solicitous to prevent the recurrence of 
coiq)oral punishment, which had under former systems been practised, 
in the regulation enacted on this occasion, avoids all personal restraint 
beyond what may be necessary to establish the justice of the demand, 
but is precise in its form of process prescribed for the collector to follow, 
and peremptory in regal'd to a sale of the land, in the last resort. The 
same regulation affords to the zemindar the means of obtaining redress, 
by a suit for damages against a collector for acts of unauthorized 
severity, or for the enforcement of an unjust demand, or for any 
unauthorized proceeding in his official capacity, whereby the party may 
sustain damage. It discriminates also the cases, in which the suit is 
to be considered as vii*tually prosecuted against the Government, and 
against the collector individually. The functions of the collector are 
to assess the tax imposed on spirituous and fermented liquors, and 
intoxicating drugs ; to superintend the division (by sale or by decrees 
of the judicial courts) of landed property paying revenue to Govern- 
ment ; to apportion the public revenue on land, ordered to be sold' 
for the discharge of arrears of revenue ; to procure land for the 
native invalid soldiers; and he is required to dispose of the 
amount of his collections, as may be directed by the accountant 
genera] ; to keep and transmit his periodical accounts, in the forms 
prescribed to the hoard of revenue, and generally to perform whatever 
duties may he required of liim, by a public regulation, or by 
special orders from the board of revenue. These officers act, 


TTT Ko CT under the restraint of the oath prescribed 
336eo.ni.cEap.62se.61. fcy of ParUament. In their Wusli- 

ments are included one or more European assistants, taken from the 
junior part of the covenanted servan-fs ; a dewan appointed by the 
Board of Bevenue, and other native officers, agreeably to the list of 
establishments contained in No. 60 of the Appendix to the second Ee- 
port of this Committee ; a copy of which list is by Act of Parliament, 
required to be laid annually before this House. 

The division of the provinces into collectorships, remained nearly 
as before ; no further alteration being made, than such as was more 
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convenient in defining them by rivers, or other natural boundaries, 
where any such occurred. 

Officially subordinate to the collectors, are the Tahsildars, or 
native collectors, posted in a few instances, where the extent of the 
district, or the great number of petty landholders, renders assistance 
necessary to the European collector. In Bengal and Bahar, their 
functions are limited to the receipt of the revenue, in the division of 
the district where they are posted ; in Benares, and in the ceded- and 
conquered provinces, the situation and- employment of the Tahsildars, 
will be explained, in the account to be given of the settlement of those 
provinces. 

It must have appeared, from what has been stated,, that the inhabi- 
tants of the Company’s territorial possessions, whose condition was con- 
sidered to be the most improved, by the introduction of the new system, 
were the class of landholders or zemindars. Under the native govern- 
ment, the zemindars were liable to an annual requisition for such an 
amO"Unt of revenue or tribute, as a minute local scrutiny of the village 
accounts, aided by a measurement of the land; if necessary, might 
warrant, leaving them simply their russoom or established proportion 
of the produce, and their nauncaur or special grant of land, where 
such existed, joined with the advantage derivable from an extension of 
cultivation, or what might be obtained by re-let ring the land in parcels 
to under-renters, as a compensation for the trouble and risk of the 
ch-arge ; and subject to imprisonment, corporal- punishment, and dis- 
possession, in case of failure in the performance of their engagements. 
If they declined entering into engagements on the plea of excessive 
demand, they were restricted to- their allowance of russoom or iiaun- 
caur ; while the land was liable to be farmed, or committed- to the 
immediate management of an officer of government. By the terms of 
the perpetual settlement, no farther- demand is to be made upon the 
landholder, whatever may be the augmentation of his resources, by 
increased cultivation, or any other means, than the amount of the 
jumma or revenue which be has already voluntarily engaged to- pay. 
On the other hand, he is declared not entitled to remissions, on the 
plea of loss from unfavourable seasons, inundation, or any other natural 
calamity ; and in the event of his falling in arrcar of the regular pay- 
ment of the revenue, bis land k liable to be sold, in liquidation of tlie 
balance outstanding. 

Thus far, the present tenure and condition of zemindar may appear 
similar to that of a freeholder in this country ; but in India, as already 
has. been mentioned, subordinate rights were found to exist, which 
j.ustke and hmnanity required should be protected, before the piivileges 
of the zemindars, under the new system, were declared fixed for ever. 
These were, the rights of the talookdars, or inferior zemindars, and of 
the ryots or cultivators. The former were of different descriptions ; 
some of them, already entitled to separation from the zemindar’s 
authority, or to make engagements with and pay tllek- revenue directly, 
to the ruling power ; others, by former custom, were* dependant on the 
zemindar, as on a liege lord. The hand of power had so often and so 
variously controlled the right, as- to render the^ real extent of it, doubt- 
ful ; and hence it became* difficult to frame such rules for the separation 
of talooks, as might in all instances, be free of objection. The collec- 
tors, therefore, on concluding the settlement, after separating suoh of 
the talookdars, whose right to that condition was unquestionable, left 
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all others subject to future mvestigation, under the rules and regula- 
tions established for trying and determining the rights in question, 
which rendered all such claims cognizable in the first instance by the 
collector, from whose decision appeals were to be had, to the courts 


Eegulation VIII. of 1793^ 


of dewanny adawlut. The effect of the regu- 
lation, authorizing the separation of talooks, 


must have appeared consonant to the sentiments of the directors, who, 
in their letter of 19th September 1792, suggested the inconvenience, if 


not danger, which might arise from the great extent of some of the 
principal zemindaxies ; and the regulation alluded to, continued in 
operation till 1801, when from the great number of separations into 

Tt If* T xftm minute portions of land which had occurred 

Kegixiation I. Ibui. ^ andfrom the opportunity it afforded 

for practices injurious to the revenue* it was deemed necessary to 
establish a limited period, beyond which no further separations should 
be allowed. Other inconveniences resulting from the encouragement 
held out to application for separation by the rules alluded to, and the 
obscurity of the rights to be determined under them, wei'e observable 
in a few instances, wherein considerable zemindars found their estates 


in portions wholly taken from them, and themselves reduced to the 
condition of pensioners of Government. In some other instances, the 
purchasers of land at the public sales, held for the liquidation of balances 
of revenue, were left in a similar predicament, and compensation for 
the loss sustained, claimed by the purchaser, and allowed by the 
Government* Your Committee are enabled to state, in proof of the 
uncertainty which must have attended the decision of the right in 
question, that though the mokuddims, noticed in a former part of this 
Keport, sued and established their right to separation before the judge 
of the provincial court of Bhauglepore, they lost their cause in an 
appeal which was made from that decision to the superior court at 
Moorshedabad, 


A similar inconvenience, resulting from the rule established for 
Begulation VI, 1807. Selling land in portions to realize arrears of 

i^evenue, has induced the regulation, which 
restricts those divisions to portions which shall not bear an assessment 
of revenue, under sicca rupees 500 per annum. But the Mahomedan 
and Hindu laws of inheritance, still in force for the division of heredi- 
, ^^y probably carry this inconvenience to an extent 
;^hich, toU oblige the Government to apply a remedy, by enacting a 
restrxv*tiy® regulation m those cases likewise- 

WitiA respect to the cultivators or ryots, their rights and customs 
varied so m^ch in different parts of the country, and appeared to the 
Kegnlation VIII. if?3. Government to involve so much intricacy, 
that the regulation only provides generally 
for en^a^ments being' entered into, and pottahs or leases being grant- 
ed by the zemindars, leaving the terms to be such as shall appear to 
have been customary, or as shall be particularly adjusted between the 
parties ; and in this, it is probable that the intentions and expectations 
of the Goverix^xent have been . fulfilled, as no new regulation yet 
appears, altering pr rescinding the one alluded to. It is moreover to 
be expected, that parties, on experiencing the inconvenience, 
expense and delay, ccpxbined with the uncertainty attendant on decb 
sions ip the newly constituted courts of justice, vdll come to a reasonable 
agroement between themselves ; the zemindars, for the sake of retain- 
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ing the cultivator, hy whose means alone his estate can he rendered 
productive ; and the cultivator, for the sake of gaining a subsistence 
on the spot where he has been accustomed to reside. 

The village accountant, or putwarry, whose duties have been des- 
. cribed, it was deemed necessary to retain 

Regulation Till. 1^93. binder the new system ; but he is, by the 

regulations, placed in the situation of a servant to the zemindar, for the 
purpose (besides keeping the village accounts) of furnishing information 
respecting the lands which may at any time, be ordered for sale by the 
collector, or by the courts of justice. But for the canongoes, whose 
functions have also been described, no employment appearing necessary, 
the office was, by the Government, declared abolished, and the lands 
which they possessed in right of office, and some of them by inheritance 
through many descents, were pronounced resumable, on the principle 
of the possessors being merely the servants of the State, and removable 
at pleasure. The severity of this decision was afterwards so far miti- 
gated as to leave the principal canongoes a maintenance ; but the office 
and the xussooms, or income derivable from it, have not been restored 
to them, in Bengal and Bahar. 

In determining to abolish this ancient institution, it may be 
doubted whether the Government did not) proceed ^ hastily on the 
evidence of abuses in the administration of it, and without sufficient 
regard to its utility, under wholesome rules- What tends to confirm 
this appearance of precipitancy, is the necessity that has since arisen 
for preserving the office in Benares, and the ceded and conquered 
districts, under a subsequent introduction of the Bengal regulations 
for the government of those provinces. By Kegulation V- of 1808, it 
is provided, that “ the office of canongoe having been found of great 
utility under former Governments in the ceded and conquered 
provinces, and being calculated to render much public benefit in those 
provinces, and in the province of Benares, under proper rules and 
restrictions,” is accordingly continued ; but on a footing somewhat 
different, as it is no longer hereditary, nor the salaxy payable by 
russoom, but immediately from the government treasury. 

To supply the want of the office of canongoe, in recording the 
changes of landed property, and other localcircumstances, which by the new 
system could not conveniently dispense with, a quinquennial register 
of landed property, with an intermediate register of changes, was 
established, and ordered to be kept by native officers, under the inspec- 
tion and superintendence of the collector of each district, with transla- 
tions of the same in the English language. ^ Provision appears to have 
been made for verifying the leaves of the register by the signature of the 
judge of the district, and by other precautions for rendering it authentic 
and complete, as a record to which reference might be had by the 
officers of government and by the courts of justice, for information 
respecting the Assessment of the revenue in particular divisions of land, 
and for determining boundary disputes, and other circumstances, 
wherein the demands of the government and the rights and property 
of individuals, are concerned. But as it does not appear, that these 
registers have yet been finished, it may, perhaps, after a lapse of so 
many years, admit of a doubt, whether they ever will be completed. A 
circumstance that seems to countenance this conjecture, is the necessi- 
ty recently felt of re-establishing the canongoe’s office in the upper 
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provinces^ wliicli your Committee have reason to believe the regis- 
ters in question, were meant to^supply. 

Your Committee have been induced to mention these and other 
circumstances of a similar nature, from an impression, that in set- 
tling the revenue, and introducing regulations of a permanent nature, 
into the new acquisitions of territoi'y under the different presidencies, 
in which important service the India government is now actually 
employed, fhe operation of the new system, introduced into Bengal, 
should be kept constantly in view ; in order that any errors which 
may have been committed, through inadvertency or precipitancy or 
want of experience, in those possessions, may be avoided on future 
occasions. 

The only regulations remaining under this head, which your 
Committee think it necessary to mention, are those which provide for 
the resumption, by government, of land held exempt from the pay- 
ment of revenue either surreptitiously, or under invalid titles. 

The circumstance of land, to a considerable extent, existing 
under the general denomination of hazee zemeen, or land exempt from 
the payment of revenue, appears noticed in the proceedings of the 
government of Bengal in the year 1782 ; when it was remarked, 
that partial attempts had been made at different periods, to 
ascertain the extent and annual amount of these lands/^ But no 
general register had ,yet been formed; and the records of former 
investigations, were either lost or dispersed, and what existed, were 
too inaccurate to be relied on. Although means Lad been used in 
1772, to prevent the practice of alienating land without authority, 
there was reason to believe the abuse on the part of the zemindars 
still continued, and that the institution of an office, to be denominated 
the hazee zemeen dufter, was necessary to check it. The Superinten- 
dent of -the bazee zemeen dufter, assisted by a competent establish- 
ment of native officers, was authorized to traverse the provinces of 
Bengal and Orissa, for the purpose of collecting information, and 
forming a register of the lands in question ; and, as an incitement to 
diligence in the discharge of his duty, he was, in addition to his salary, 
allowed a commission on all the resumptions of land which might, by 
his means, be brought on the rental of government. The province of 
Bahar was exempt from this enquiry; it being presumed, that the 
provincial council had already made the necessary enquiry^ on the 
subject. The records contain no account of any material service hav- 
ing been performed, in consequence of this institution. On the 
contrary, it appeared to the government to be a source of great abuses, 
by protecting fraudulent alienations of the public revenue ; and in 
1786 the bazee zemeen dufter (or registry of lands exempt from the 
payment of revenue) was abolished ; and a part of the duties, under 
other regulations, committed to the charge of the collectors of 
revenue in their respective districts. No further alteration in 
it appears to have been introduced, till the year 1790, when 
Lord Cornwallis brought forward the regulations, which were after- 
wards included in the code published in 1793, ‘^for trying the 
‘^validity of the claims of persons holding or claimiug a right 
to hold lands, exempt from the payment of revenue to govern- 
mentJ' The object of these regulations, is to define the circum- 
stances under which the titles to the difterent descriptions of 
grants therein cited, shall be deemed valid ; such as, proof of posses- 
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sioEt prior to tbe Company’s accession to the Dewanny, or of competent 
authority since that event ; and to empower the collector of the district 
to prosecute suits on the part of government in the Dewanny Adawlut 
for resumption, Avhere the title to possession cannot be maintained. 
But it does not appear that any considerable resumptions have been 
made. Indeed the effects of the first miscarriage of a plan, intended 
to discover the vast alienations which had been made of the public 
possessions, are still sensibly felt, and the recovery of them is now, 
perhaps, from oontinned enjoyment, become impracticable. 

To the account which has already been given of the revenues 
derivable from the monopoly of salt and opium, little is necessary to 
be added here. The regulations passed for securing the monopoly of 
those articles ; for preventing smuggling in the former, and adultera- 
tion in ihe latter; for pi*eventing the officers emploj^ed on the part of 
government from compelling persons to engage in the manufacture of 
either ; for ensuring a due performance of engagements, when volun- 
tarily contracted by the manufacturers, and for affording then^ redress, 
through the means of the courts of judicature, when aggrieved by the 
agents of government ; were revised, and introduced into the code 
published in 1793. No material alteration appears to have been made 
in this regulation relative to the salt, since that time, except the 
establishment of chokeys, under the superintendence of covenanted 
servants, to prevent smuggling ; and a reduction in the rate of com- 
mission allowed to the salt agents. 

In regard to the opium, the revenue arising from it having 
considerably diminished, and the trade in 
Begulation VI. 1709. declined, owing to the debasement of the 

article by adulteration, the mode of provision by contract was discon- 
tinued ; and in 1799 the agency of a covenanted servant of the Company 
adopted instead. This change in the management of the opium 
monopoly, has answered the expectations formed of it, in every 
particular ; and the net revenue arising from it, which on an average 
of the last four years of the contract, was Sa. Es. 8,19,400, or £ Stg. 
95,050, has on an average of the four years, of which the latest accounts 
have been received, proved, Sa. Es. 59,80,100 or £ Stg. 693,700. 

The Agents appointed for the provision of salt and opium, 
previously to entering on their office, are required to take and 
subscribe an oath, which restricts them from deriving any advantage 
themselves, or knowingly from permitting any other person to do so, 
beyond the avowed allowance from the government. 

The Civil Courts of Justice. 

Your Committee have already described the state of the judicial 
department in Bengal, previous to the introduction of the new system ; 
when, in each of the districts into which the provinces were divided, 
a European servant presided, and exercised the functions of collector 
of the revenue, judge of the adawlut, and superintendent of the police ; 
under rules which kept his proceedings distinct and separate, in each 
of those departments. 

This was, the constitution of the internal government which the 
court of directors had chosen for their tenitorial possessions in India, 
when in 1780, Lord Cornwallis was iappointed to carry into effect the 
improvements which they had determined, for the administration of 
those possessions. On that occasion, the directors accompanied their 
orders with the following observations : 
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“ We are actuated in. all our ideas concerning the preservation and 
" government of our possessions in India, by 
Letter to Bengal, 12th « necessity of accommodating our views 
August 1786. para. 85. „ interests to the subsisting manners and 

usages of the people, rather than by any abstract theories drawn 
“from other countrFes, as applicable to a different state of things We 
“have therefore, upon a full view of the subject, adopted this 
“ conclusion, that it will tend more to simplicity, energy, justice and 
“ economy, to re-invest the provincial chiefs or coUectors with the 
“ superintendence of the courts of dewanny adawlut. 

It must be acknowledged that the proposed establishment of an 
individual authority in each district, was consonant with the practice 
of the native governments, in which, from the monarch, in gradation 
to the inferior village officer, the authority of the immeffiate supenor 
was absolute, and commonly regarded with impbcit obedience, till 
iniustice or oppression forced an appeal to an higher power. It is 
moreover evident, that the advantages and disadvant^es, the good 
or evil, attending this system, would depend more on the qualiti^ ot 
the individual agents presiding in it, than m any regiilatmns that 
could be framed for their guidance. In proportion as the European 
chief or collector, stationed at a distance from the seat and immediate 
superintendence of the government, should be active, vigilant and 
upric^ht, or indolent and corrupt, it might be expected that the conduct 
of his inferior officers, stationed throughout the district, would be found 
to partake of the same qualities ; and that the welfare of the inhabi- 
tants would thus in a certain degree, depend on the choice to be 
made of the person who was to be placed, in authority over them. 
The uncertainties which might attend on such a selection, and 

other reasons, which are stated at large_ in 
Miaate of llttFe-brnary 1793. the minute of Lord Cornwallis, for rejecting 

this system, and in the room of it, to intro- 
duce one which he proposed _ should be 
“ upheld by its own inherent principles, and 
“ not by the personal qualities of those who 
“ would have to superintend it.” A system 
under which it would no ^ longer be 
necessary for the people to court the patronage of individuals, or to 
look beyond the laws for security to their persons and property. In 
conformity to these principles, the public regulations in various p^- 
saoes, inculcate the free access that may be had to the courts of justice 
for redress, not only from grievances arising from the infringement of 
rights on the part of individuals, but from the abuse of authority in 
t^ officers of Government ; and have in Regulation HI. of 1793, point- 
ed out a mode whereby the Government may be brought to account, 
and may be compelled to answer for any injury done to the meanest 
of its subjects, by the authorized conduct of its officers, or by an act of 
its own, passing rules in anywise injurious to the rights of individuals. 
The preamble to Regulation III. of 1793, contains the following pas- 
sace The Government have resolved that the authority of the laws 
“ and regulations lodged in the courts of justice, shall extend, not only 
“ to all suits between native individuals, but that the officers of Govern- 
“ ment employed in the collection of the revenue, the provision of the 
Company’s investment, and all other financial or commercial concerns 
“ of the public, shall be amenable to the courts, for acts doiie in their 
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“ official capacity, in opposition to the regulations ; and that Govern- 
“ ment itself, in superintending these various branches of the resources 
" of the state, may be precluded from_ injuring private property, they 
“ have determined to submit the claims and interest of the public in 
“ such matters to be decided by the courts of justice, according to the 
“ same manner as the rights of individuals-” 

The preamble to Eegulation II. of 1793, "which separates the judicial 
and financial functions, assigns the following reasons for that measure: — 

“ The collectors of the revenue preside in the courts of mahal adawlut, | 
“ as judges, and an appeal lies from their decisions to the board of ; 
“ revenue ; and from the decrees of that board to the governor general ! 
“ in council in the department of revenue. The proprietors can never j 
“ consider the privileges which have been conferred upon them as i 
“ secure, while the revenue officers are vested with those judicial j 
“powers. Exclusive of the objections arising to these courts from 
“ their irregular, summary, and often ex-parte proceedings, and from 
“ the collectors being obliged to suspend the exercise of their judicial 
“ functions, whenever they interfere with their financial duties, it is 
“ obvious, that if the regulations for assessing and collecting the public 
“ revenue are infringed, the revenue officers themselves must be the 
“ aggressors, and that individuals who have been aggrieved by 
“ them, in one capacity, can never hope to obtain redress from them, 
“ in another. Their financial occupations equally disqualify them from 
“administering the laws between the proprietors of land and their 
“ tenants. Other security therefore must be given to landed property, 
“ and to the rights attached to it, before the desired improvements in 
“ agriculture can be expected to be effected.” Guided by the foregoing 
principles, and for the reasons above stated. Lord Cornwallis pro- 
ceeded to divest the revenue board of its powers as a court of appeal, 
and the collectors of their authority to decide in causes relative to 
the collection of the public revenue ; and to refer the decision of 
such matters, in common with aU suits falling under the cognizance 
of civil judicature, to a new court of adawlut, which was now estab- 
lished in each provincial di'vision, under the superintendence of an 
European covenanted servant, of higher official rank than the 
collector ; in whose person were united the po-wers of judge and magis- 
trate, and to whom was to be entrusted the superintendence of the 


police "within the limits of his division. 

The courts of justice thus constituted, a roister and one or more 

Bengal printed Regulations, fsistants were appointed from the junior 
branch of the European covenated servants ; 


and those of the best qualified among the natives were selected 
and appointed to each courts a Mahoroedan and Hindoo law 
officer, to, expound the koran and shaster, in causes which might be 
referable to the determination of those authorities. To each court 


was allowed a competent establishment of ministerial officers ; and for 
the assistance of the parties in suits, vakeels^ or native pleaders were 
nominated to act, when constituted on special authority for that 
purpose, in conducting the proceedings under the established rules; 
which as to the forms of proceeding in the courts, differed little from 
those introduced in the same departments in the year 1781. 

The local jurisdiction of the several courts extends to all places 
included within the limits of the ;2illahs or cities, in which they are 


respectively established. All natives as well as Europeans and other 
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persons not British subjects^ residing out of Calcutta, are amenable to 
the jurisdiction of the zillah and city courts. But British subjects, 
whether in the service of his Majesty, civil and military, or otherwise, 
are placed under the operation of rules suitable for that purpose, and 
consistent with the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, as 
applying to that description of the Company’s subjects. British sub- 
jects not in a public emploj^'ment, if allowed to reside 10 miles beyond 
the limits of the latter jurisdiction, are required to subject themselves 
under penal obligations to the authority of the zillah courts, in civil 
suits, wherein the amount sued for shall not exceed 500 sicca rupees ; 
precautions are likewise observed in the regulations, to prevent that 
interference among the domestics and dependants of his excellency the 
Nawab at Moorshedabad, which in the discretion of the court which it 
concerns may be avoided taking care at all times and in all matters, 

to pay everj" proper attention to the dignity and long established 

rights of the iCawab.’^ 

To prevent the time of the zillah and city judges from being 
oceupied with the trial of petty Ksuits and thereby to enable them to 
determine causes of magnitude with greater expedition, they are 
empowered to authorize their registers to try causes for a value not 
exceeding 200 rupees. But this po-wer being originally allowed the 
judge, under restrictions and obligations for his revision, which by 
defeating the object of saving his time, rendered it nugatory, the 
objectionable part of the regulation was rescinded, and the registers 
decree to a certain amfount made final, unless the judge himself saw 
cause to revise and reverse it. To a greater amount than the above, 
the register’s decisions were made referrible to the court of appeal ; 
but the appeal has since been changed to tbe judge of the city or zillah 
court. With the same view of relieving the judge, he has more recently 
been allowed the discretion of referring causes of a larger amount oc- 
casionally to Ms register’s decision, but the decrees of the latter, are no 
longer final in any case, an appeal lying from them to the j udge, who is^ 
moreover, empowered at any time to take a suit out of his register’s 
hands, and to try it himself. 

As a farther relief to the zillah and city courts from the trial’ of 
petty suits ; for the convenience of parties residing at a distance 
from the seat of justice ; and to promote by additional subordinate 
judicaturess the speedy administration of civil justice, a regulation has 
been enacted, authorising the appointment of natim commisdomrs to 
hear and decide, in the first instance, on suits of personal property not 
exceeding ^ the value of 50 rupees. These are of three descriptions ; 
nameljr, aumeens or referees ; saliean or arbitrators ; and omindfs or 
native justices. The titlessufficiently designatetheirfunctions,whichhave 
undergone such modificationss as appeared expedient since their first 
institution. The cauzees of the four cities and other towns, are referees 
and arbitrators by virtue of their office ; and by a regulation dated in 
1803, proprietors and farmers of land, telisildars and creditable mer- 
chants, are eligible under the discretion of the judge, for the same trust ; 
imt the munsif, or native justice, is required to be selected with pecu- 
liar care, and reported for appointment to a higher authority. These 
natives act, under the obligation either of an oath, or a declaration in 
writing to the same effect, and under* restrictions devised to ensure a 
faithful discharge of the trust reposed in them. Their powers do not 
extend further than suits for personal property of the value of 50 
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rupees, and from their decision an appeal may be had to the zillah or 
city judge, who alone has authority to enforce their decrees. The 
native commissioners receive no salary, nor are they allowed any 
establishment ; but as a full compensation, receive the institution fee 
of one anna per rupee, or something more than 6 per cent, on the 
amount of all causes investigated by them, or settled before them by 
agreement of the parties. 

In all well regulated Governments, it has been deemed expedient 
to provide against the possibility of unjust or erroneous judgments in 
the courts of primary jurisdiction, by constituting tribunals of review 
or appeal. To render them efficient, it is necessary they should be 
easy of access ; but previously to the year 1793, as already has been 
noticed, the only courts of appeal under the Bengal presidency, were 
at Calcutta. In suits concerning rent or revenue, which were excluded 
from the jurisdiction of the dewanny adawluts, and cognisable in the 
first instance by the collectors, the appeal lay to the board of revenue, 
and ultimately to the Governor General in CounciL In causes decided 
by the courts of provincial dewanny adawiut, appeals lay to the 
Governor General and the members oftbe Supreme Council, before whom 
(to prevent more of their time being occupied in appeal, than could be 
spared from the other departments of the Government) the amount 
appealable was restricted to one thousand sicca rupees. But under 
this restriction,, it was found that the greater number of causes decided 
by the provincial courts, were^ not appealable ; moreover, the distance 
and expense of travelling, in many cases operated as an exclusion from 
the court of appeal. To remedy these defects, which were experienced 
in the former judicial system, the Governor General in Council, by 
Kegulation V. of 1793, instituted four provincial courts of appeal ; one 
in the vicinity of Calcutta, one at tlie city of Patna, one at l)acca, and 
the foui'th at Moorshedabad ; each court to he superintended by three 
judges (covenanted servants) styled '' the first, second, and third judge 
“ of the court, to which they were appointed a fifth court of appeal 
constituted in like manner for the province of Benares, was established 
in 1795, and a sixth court, Tor the ceded and conquered provinces, has 
been instituted in 1803. A register, with one or more assistants from 
among the European civil servants, is attached to each of these courts ; 
also three native law officers (a cauzee, moofty, and pundit) with a 
competent number of native ministerial officers. After various modifi- 
cations of the rules and restrictions, under which recourse might be 
had from the inferior tribunals to the provincial courts of appeal since 
1793, in subsequent regulations.passed in the years 1794, 1795 and 1803, 
it appears that an appeal now lies to the provincial courts of appeal in 
Bengal, Bahar, Orissa and Benares, in all causes whatever that may be 
tried by the judges, of the city and ziilah courts in the first instance ; 
but the decrees of the latter, on appeals from, the native commissioners, 
are finab and likewise from their registers, except for real property, 
where the decision of the latter is reversed ; in which case, an, appeal 
lies to the provincial court of appeaL But the latter court is .allowed 
a discretion to admit an appeal in any case, wherein it may see special 
reasons for so doing. The provincial courts are empowered to take 
further evidence, as they may think necessary for the just determina- 
tion of the suit before them, or to refer the suit back to the court in 
which it originated, with special directions to the judge, regarding the 
additional evidence he is to receive, as may be deemed most conducive 
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f n mstlce recording in^ every case the reasons for exercising the powers 
thrvested S C- The provincial court, in common with the city 
and zillah courts, are prohibited from corresponding by letter with the 
itSr in suit or Sith each other; on matters within their cogm- 

Snct All official intercourse is by certificate or precept 

under the official seal and signature; and every proems, lule and oide , 

Wts a ceS time for the execution and return being made to t^ 
same- disobedience or negligence in an inferior court, being leported 

She »ddev dew^By adUut at OeleutU 



inn nt tile UrOVernor 'Ueil«icn IIA — J A. . T J. i? xtI 

«Hhe iudve o? a city or zillah court before the provincial court of the 

« division, with having been guilty of irruption, 

" oath the provincial court is toreceive the charge, and to forward 
" the sudder dewanny adawlut; provided the complainant shall F®^' 

« ously make oath to'the truth of the charge, and give secunty, 

..rjsum th..co„t B>.yj«ag. h* “'3 J 

« charge when required/’ On such a charge, the sudder dewanny comt 
pSS” . miner .hich will he hereafter stated. By these rules 
which restrict the- provincial court from the exercise of any per^ 
authority over the judges of the city and zillah courts the respect due 
rEffi chai-acteJ is“meant to be maintained ; while a stmt obser- 
vance of the regulations, and the subordination requisite for 
service, is preserved by the authority delegated to the sudder dewa y 
adawlut. under the control of the Governor Genf ^ 

the principles on. which these rules have been established, may be bes 
explained, by an extract from the minute of 

whom they were introduced, dated 11th Febaruary 1^^^ ■. To prev n 

« the characters of the judgesbemg wantonly 
Appendix, Ko. 9. (A.) to « aspersed, rules sbould be laid down to 
Second Report, of Select « people from making groundless ac- 

Committee 1810, cusatioBS, The provincial courts should* 

^^notbe> permitted to make enquiries in the first instance, into the 
charges that may be preferred against the zillah or city judges, but 

- should be directed toTorward them to. the sudder dewanny adawlut. 
^‘This court shall issue a special commission to the provincial court 
“ to make such enquiries, and to^ take such evidence respec 

charges, as it may think advisable. The observance of this form y 

- will be essential; it will not obstruct the- bringing forward of well 

"founded complaints; at the same time, it will operate to deter pcoj) e 
*^from making poundless charges. To delegate ta the provincial 
'^•courts of appeal a power to enquire into such charges^ witbou a 
'^previous reference to the sudder dewanny adawlut, woiud be 

making the judges of the city and ziUah courts personally subject o. 
their authority. This would even deprive the city and zulaJi juugea 
of all weight and consequence in the. eyes of the people, and le^U; 
that respect with which it is necessary they should look up.to*tneir 
“ decisions. The judges of the provuicial courts should possess no 
authority over the judges of the city and zillah courts personally , 
“their control over them should be only that of a superipr court 
“empowered to revise*, their decrees, when reguJa^rly brought betpre 
“ them in appeal.” ^ . 

From all decrees of the provincial courts:, in cases where tne 
value of the thing decreed exceeded one thousand rupees, an apppa ' 
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was originally allowed to the sudder dewanny adawlnt, consisting cf 
the Governor General and members of the Superior Council, with the 
cauzy ul cauzzaut, orhead cauzy, two moofties, two pundits, a register, 
assistants, and other ministerial officers : but the appeals preferred 
beinv found to occupy too much of the court’s time, the limitation for 
appeal was, in 1797 extended to suits for money or personal property 

not exceeding, in amount or value, five thou- 
Heg. XIL 1797. sand rupees. This limitation proving insuf- 

ficient for the intended purpose, it was in 
Ee V 1798 following year, extended likewise to real 

■ ' property of the same estimated value. 

Notwithstanding these alterations in the rules for limiting 
■appeals, the accumulation of undecided causes so far increased, as to 
•require ’more time for their decision, than could conveniently be spared 
from the various duties which the Governor General in Council had to 
perform. The same observation was applicable to the proceedings in 
•the nizamut adawlut, or superior court of criminal jurisdiction; which 

court also was composed of the members of 
Eeg. IX. 1793- the Supreme Government, assisted by the 

law officers and ministerial officers before- 
w T ofii mentioned. Moreover it was deemed essen- 

' ’ tial, by Lord Wellesley, “to the impartial, 

“ prompt and efficient administration of justice, and to the permanent 
" secunty of the persons and properties of the native inhabitants of 
“ these provinces, that the Governor General in Council, exercising 
“ the supreme legislative and executive authority of the State, should 
“administer the judicial functions of Government by the means 
“ of courts of justice, distinct from the legislative and executive 
■" authority.” It was accordingly determined that the Government 
should relinquish the jurisdiction of the sudder dewanny and of 
nizamut adawlut, and place it, in courts especially instituted; over 
which were to preside, three judges, denominated the chief, second 
and third judges ; the chief judge to be one of the junior mem- 
bers of the supreme council, and the other two, to be selected 
from among the covenanted civd servants, not being mem- 
bers of the supreme council. By a subsequent regulation of the 

government, however, the sudder dewanny 
and nizamut adawluts were made to consist of 
three judges, neither of whom was a member 
of the«upreme council : But this arrangement 
was annulled in the year 1807, anda new one, 
•adopted ; by which the number of judges was 
augmented to four, the chief justice being 
a member of council, as formerly. Since that period, a regulation has 
been passed, for augmenting the number of puisne judges according as 
from time to time, may appear necessary for the despatch ol business. 

The power of admitting special appeals in uK cases which the 
provincial courts of appeal possess, is like- 
Eeg. VI. 1793, wise vested in the sudder dewanny adawlut ; 

and in all these courts, the rules for receiv- 
Eeg. XII- 1797. ing, trying and deciding appeals and suits, 

originally instituted, are, as far as circum- 
Eeg XVI. 1797 stances would admit, founded on the same 

principles. The judgments of the court of 


Eeg. X. 1805. 

Eeg. XV. I8O7. 
Eegulatioa XII of 1811. 
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sud<i6r dewaQny adawlut are final in. all cases witliin tlie limitations, 
prescribed by the statute of 21st Geo. 3d. cap. 70. sec 21, namely 

£ 5 000, at the medium, rate of 50,000 current rupees ; beyond that 
limitation, an appeal lies to his Majesty incouncil, imconformity to the 
statute above referred to. But no rules having been prescribed by 
that statute for the admission of appeals, the governor ^ general in 
council has established the following to be in force, until his Majesty s 
pleasure be known thereupon: — All persons desirous oi appealing 
^'from a judgment of sudder dewanny adawlutto the King in council, 
are required to present their petition of appeal to the sudder dewanny 
adawlut, either themselves, or through one of the authorized 
pleaders of that court, duly empowered to present such petition m 
their behalf, within six calendar months from the date in which the 
^'judgment appealed against may have been passed. In cases of 
“ appeal to bis Majesty in council, the court of sudder dewanny adawlut 
may either order the judgment passed by them to be carried into 
execution, taking security from the party in whose favour the same 
may be passed, for the due performance of such order or decree as his 
Majesty his heirs or successors may think fit to make on the appeal ; 
or to suspend the execution of their judgment during the appeal, 
taking the like security in the latter case from the party left in posses- 
sion of the property adjudging against him ; but in all cases, security 
is to be given by the appellants to the satisfaction of the sudder 
dewanny adawlut, for the payment of all such costs as the court 
may think likely to be incurred by the appeal, as well ^ for the 
performance of such order and judgment as his Majesty, his heirs or 
successors shall think fit to give thereupon.” 

It remains to notice such general provisions relative to the whole 
of the civil courts, as have not been mentioned, in describing them 
separately. 

For the convenience of suitors in the courts of civil judicature, and 
to obtain for them the assistance of natives of 
Beg. VII, 1793. character and education, better qualified than 

their private agents formerly employed could 
be supposed to have been, a regulation was enacted for the selection and 
appointment of native pleaders, or vakeels, in the zillah and civil courts, 
and in the courts of appeal, and sudder dewanny adawlut, under the 
rules and restrictions calculated to secure to their clients a diligent and 
faithful discharge of their trust. The great number of regulations at 
this time, and subsequently enacted; and the form and precision 
required to he observed in the judicM proceedings, has rendered it 
indispensable that the natives, who are in general represented as 
illiterate, should have guides to conduct them through the intricacies of 
the new institutions. Previously to their practising, the pleaders are 
required to take and subscribe an oath, binding them to a faithful 
discharge of the duties they undertake ; and (in consequence, as it is 
understood, of the greater obligation of a retrospective oath the 
conscience of' Mahomedans) pleaders of the Mahomedan faith are 
directed to be sworn half yearly, to the truth and fidelity of the duties 
they have actually discharged. To afford the pleaders and ail other 
persons the means of gaining a knowledge of the regulations introduced 
by the British government, piinted copies and translations are ordered 
to be kept for public inspection upon a table expressly allotted for that 
purpose, in every court room, where any person may refer to them, and 
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take copies. Each court is moreover furnished with a considerable 
number of copies of the regulations, for distribution among the vakeels 
of the court and others, as far as they will go. The pleader is 
engaged by a small retaining fee, and ultimately rewarded by a per- 
centage on the amount sued for, which is awarded to him to be received 
from his client, or from the opposite party, as determined by the 
decree. Many rules and restrictions for the guidance of the public 
pleaders, and to ensure their fidelity towards their clients, are provided, 
which it would be superfluous to insert here, but which are detailed 
in the code of regulations printed by the government. 

The choutahy, or fourth part of the value of property recovered 
in a court of judicature, seems to be considered in most parts of the 
Indian peninsula, as the compensation or fee due to the ruling power 
for the administration of justice. The early abolition of this exaction’ 
on the accession of the British power to the government of Bengal and 
in lieu of it, the introduction of a small percentage on the institution 
of the suit, has been noticed. This institution fee, under subsequent 
modification, continued to be received until the establishment of the 
courts of dewanny adawlut and courts of appeal, in 1793, under the 
new system ; when, with a view of affording the readiest possible means 
of relief to such as should be compelled to have recourse to judicial 
process, it was provided, that no expense whatever beyond the fee of 
the pleaders, whom the parties might choose to entertain, and the 
actual charge of summoning their own witnesses, should be incurred 
in the prosecution of any civil suit, or in the appeal. But this indul- 
gence, arising from motives of humanity, misapplied to a community 
peculiarly disposed to litigation, was soon found to be productive of 
such an inundation of suits, as was likely, by overwhelming the 

provincial adawluts with business, to put a 
Reg. xxxvirr. 1795. stop to the course of justice altogether; 

aud the government was obliged to have 
recourse again, in 1795, to an institution fee, as well as to fees on 
exhibits, established at rates, such as might render law more expen- 
sive, without discouraging recourse to it, where the cause of action 
might be well founded. As a further discouragement to litigation, 
and with the view of increasing the revenue derivable from stamps’ 
the pleadings in civil suits tried by the judges and registers of 
the civil and zillah courts, and by the courts of appeal, as well as all 
miscellaneous petitions presented to these courts, are required to be 
written on stamped paper, of a certain size and description, bearing 
a duty in proportion to its magnitude. But with a view to afford 
more speedy decisions in the first instance, on claims for rent or for 
possession of land, than the forms and deliberate proceedings of the 
courts could afford, which was become more necessary in consequence 
of the removal of all such suits from' the collector’s office into the 
courte of justice, a regulation was enacted for a summary mode of pro- 
ceeding, to be exempt from the usual fees and expenses incurred in 
other eases. The same_ exemption from expense is allowed in ease of 
poverty ; but the plaintiff or appellant in foTmd pawperis is required 
to establish his preteixsions by witnesses, and to find bail for his 
appearance on requisition from the -court, and is placed under such 
other restrictions as appear calculated to check unnecessary or vexatious 
litigation. Rules are established for the prosecution of charges of 
corruption or extortion preferred against the ministerial officers, Euro- 
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peaH or native, attached to any of the civil or criminal courts of 
judicature ; and likewise for the investigation of any similar charge 
against a city or zillah judge or judges of any court of appeal, and for 
a reference of the case at discretion for trial by special commission, or 
to the sudder dewanny adawlut, or before the supreme court of judica- 
ture, under the provisions made by Act of Parliament in the latter case- 
Besides the forms and mode of procedure prescribed for the 
several courts, in receiving, trying, and deciding causes, subsidiary 
rules of various kinds have been established, for the security and 
benefit of the natives ; among which perhaps the most important is 
that for preserving to them their own laws and usages, in certain 
cases, originally introduced by the plan for the administration of 
justice in 1772, and continued in the existing regulation, in the follow- 
ing terms : — In suits regarding succession, inheritance, marriage and 
caste, and all religious usages and institutions, the Mahomedan laws, 
with respect to Mahomedans, and the Hindoo laws with regard to 
Hindoos, are to be considered the general rules by which the judges 
are to form their decisions for the assistance of the European judges, 
the Mahomedan and Hindoo law officers, attached to each court, ex- 
pound the law of their respective persuasions by written answers put 
to them for that purpose, quoting the books of authority which they 
follow. It is not usualty deemed necessary to subject the proceedings 
to the delay which would ensue from a reference to the law officers, in 
all matters of contract and dealings between individuals ; but, in all 
cases of an intricate or special nature, not expressly provided for by 

the regulations or when the parties themselves 
‘ ‘ particularly desire it, it is customary, and ob- 

viously consonant to the general rule, that the matter in contest, should 
be determined by the law of the parties. In one instance, wherein the 
custom of succession to a zemindary differed from the law of succes- 
sion to landed property, the Government has interfered in favour of the 
latter, since the acknowledgment of proprietaiy right by the Company 
in the zemindars. This custom, which accords with the general law of 
, . . . . England, had been established from imme- 

ir^af ” morial tjsage in Bengal, Bahar and Orissa, 
Regulations* whereby zemindaries of great extent, on the 

^ T? Y 1 CAA death of the possessor, devolved entire to the 

’ heir, in exclusion of his relations, who were 

entitled to a suitable maintenance only from the produce of the estate* 
This custom has been abrogated by J^gulation XI. of 179S, as tend- 
ing to prevent the general improvement of the country. 

The regulations above cited, with another, for supplying ascer- 
tained defects in the Mahomedan laws relative to loans and interest. 


with provisions for defining and securing the rights of landlords and 
tenants, appear to be the whole of the rrdes which the British Govern- 
ment has yet found it necessary to prescribe, in amendment of the es- 
tablished laws and usages of the country, upon matters of private 
contract and inheritance. But the right has been reserved, and declar- 
ed, by which the Government may, at any time, introduce remedial or 
supplementary laws, such as further experience may suggest to be ex- 
pedient and necessary for the benefit of the inhabitants at large. 
These, whenever the necessity for them occurs, are required to be 
printed and submitted for previous inspection and approbation at 
home, in the mode prescribed by Act of Parliament, 
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For tbe purpose of preserving the records of the Courts of Judi- 
cature, and to facilitate the means of reference to them, two native 
keepers of the records are appointed for each of the city and zillali 
courts, civil and criminal, the provincial courts of appeal, and the 
sudder-dewanny and nizamut adawlut. In the several courts of civil 
justice, is likewise required to be kept a diary of proceedings, in 
which every order or act of the court is to be minuted in the language 
in which it is issued, with reference to the pleadings, depositions, 
exhibits, and other papers, read and filed in each cause ; and for the 
information of the sudder-dewanny adawlut, the zillah and city judges 
are required to furnish a, monthly report of causes decided by them- 
selves, their registers, and the native commissioners in their respective- 
jurisdictions. 

The provincial zillah and city courts, are allowed to adjourn 
annually during the Hindoo festival called dussarah, which is fixed, 
and occurs in parts of the English months of September and October ; 
and during the Mahomedan fast, which is moveable. The court of 
sudder-dewanny has a discretion allowed for its adjournment. 

The criminal courts of justice. 


It has already been noticed, that the introduction of the new 

Bengal printed Eegalations. f govei’nnient itx 1793, 

vested the collectors oi the oJEce of magis- 
trate, as well as of judge ; and transferred these functions to the zillah 
and city judges. Previously to entrance on his office, the magistrate 
takes an oath, binding himself to perform the duties required of him 
by the public regulations, to the best of his ability, to act with im- 
partiality and integrity, and not to accept himself, or knowingly allow 
any one acting under him, to accept, any fee or reward, or any emolu- 
ment, beyond what Government authorize^ His local jurisdiction as 
magistrate is co-extensive with his jurisdiction as judge ; and all. per- 
sons, Europeans as well as natives, not being British subjects, are 
amenable to his authority. Natives residing within the town of Cal- 
cutta, or within the local jurisdiction of the supreme court of judica- 
ture, are not of course included in the rule cited. To obviate the ill 
consequences which might result from the exemption in favour of 
European British subjects remotely situated, the magistrates are re- 
quired to qualify themselves, by oath, taken before one of the judges 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature, to act as justices of the peace ; and 
rules are specially provided for the apprehension and conveyance to 
Calcutta, of persons of the above-mentioned description, who may ren-t 
der themselves liable to criminal prosecution in the Supreme Court. 

It is. declared to be the duty of the magistrate, to apprehend 
Eecr IX 1793 murderers, robbers, thieves, housebreakers, 

‘ and persons charged before him with crimes 

and misdemeanors f and in. certain cases, such as abusive language, 
calumny, assaults or affrays^ he is authorized to pass aentence him- 
self, though subject to, the control of the courts of circuit and nizamut 
adawlut, and to punish the offender with corporal chastisement, imr 
prisonment or fine, within certain limits. These- powers have beep. 
Ee IX 1807 since enlarged, by regulation the IX. of 1807, 

‘ '* whereby the magistrates are- authorized to 

pass sentence on petty thefts, and other ofiences, not exceeding 
months imprisonment, or a fine not exceeding 200 sicca rupees. A 
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discretion is^ by tlie same regulation, allowed to the magistrate, in re- 
gard to the rank and condition in society of the person accused, whom 
he may have to summon or apprehend, lest, by implicity following the 
original mode prescribed for his guidance in such cases, he should vio- 
late the rules of decorum so scrupulously observed among the natives, 
and thereby indict unmerited disgrace, or provoke new crimes- The 
same consideration for the customs and deep-rooted prejudices of the 
natives, has suggested various modifications of the rules originally es- 
tablished for compelling appearance before the magistrate, in cases 
which require it, or for proceeding to confiscation of property, and pro- 
clamation of outlawry, in the event of incorrigible contumacy or resist- 
ance to process on the part of the accused; and it is not altogether im- 
probable, that towards the inhabitants of the provinces recently brought 
under the British dominions, still farther relaxation may be required 
from the strictness of the original rules founded on the practice of Eu- 
ropean judicature, than may be necessary in Bengal and other parts 
of the country which have been longer under the British dominion, 
where the inhabitants are consequently better qualified to compre- 
hend the reasonableness of a system, which disregards rank, and in 
the dispensation of justice, nearly confounds all distinction of society. 

The registrar of the city or zillah adawlut, and his assistants, are 
assistants to the magistrates. The services likewise of the native law 
and ministerial officers, are common to both courts ; to which also, in 
some instances, are attached sebwndy, or jjrovincial corps of native 
troops, especially embodied to guard the jail, and applicable to any 
service the magistrate may require. 

The jails appear to have been, formerly, any building in the 
vicinity of the court of justice, which could conveniently be hired or 
appropriated for the purpose. Under the new system, prisons have 
been erected, at a great expense, on plans, separating the debtors from 
the criminals, and prisoners under sentence from- those detained tor 
examination, or for further evidence. In these prisons also, the women 
are kept apart from the men, and every attention is paid to the health 
and suitable accommodation of the prisoners. The European, surgeon of 
the station is required to. afford his medical, aid with, that of a native 
physician acting under him ; and, to ensure, a strict observance of the 
rules established for these purposes, a report is required by the pim- 
mut adawlut from, the judge of circuit, of his having visited the prison 
in person, and of the state in which he found it. 

Depositions before the magistrate are written commonly in the 
Persian and Bengal language and character, on separate papers, signed, 
attested and arranged according to their respective dates. But the 
original regulation still in force, requiring a record of all complaints, 

^ and the orders- upon them to be kept in the English language, has 
been found so burthensome and useless, as to have become obsolete 
in practice. This is very much to. be regrvctted. It appears to-* your 
Committee, that a body of English records would be found, in. the 
course of time, highly valuable to British India, and to Uie learned and 
philosophical in Europe, as opening new views of society and manners. 

When the magistrate has satisfied himself as to the nature of the 
case before him*, he either releases the prisoner,, admits him to bail,, 
administers the punishment within the limits of the power delegated 
to Mm, or commits, him for trial before the- court , of circuit* 

The magistrates, on receiving notice of the time when the judges 
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of circuit are expected to arrive, require, by public advertisement, the 
attendance of all persons admitted to bail, as well as of all prosecutors 
and witnesses bound over to appear before the court of circuit. On the 
arrival of the judges of circuit, the magistrates lay before them a 
calendar of the piisoners committed or held to bail, specifying, besides 
the names of the pi'osecutors and prisoners, a brief statement of each 
case. The calendar is accompanied by the proceedings of the magis- 
trates on each charge, and all material documents relative thereto. A 
second calendar, containing the particulars, and accompanied by pro- 
ceedings, in all cases, of prisoners apprehended on chaiges cognizable 
by the court of circuit, but dischai'ged for want of evidence; and a 
third calendar, of persons tried for crimes and misdemeanors, cogniz- 
able by themselves and their assistants, specifying the charge and the 
sentence. 

Eeports are made monthly by the magistrates to the nizamut 
adawlut ; 1st, of persons apprehended, specifying the name, date of 
charge, and the order passed thereupon for punishment, committed for 
trial befoi'e the court of circuit, or released : 2d, of casualties by death, 
removal to other stations, or escapes, and of prisoners released : 3d, of 
prisoners sentenced by the court of circuit in each month : 4th, a report 
of prisoners whose trials are under reference to the nizamut adawlut: 
oth, a report of sentences received from the nizamut adawlut in the 
present month : 6th, a report of prisoners under charge of the magistrate 
to be tried by the court of circuit. The magistrates also transmit to the 
nizamut adawlut, half-yearly reports of convicts in confinement under 
sentences, within twenty days after termination of session, by the 
court of circuit; — ^And in the month of January, two annual reports 
are, by a late regulation, to be furnished, of all criminal cases 
depending before the magistrate and his assistants, specifying the 
name of the accused, and the particulars concerning his case : 2d, 
an abstract statement of the number of robberies, and other crimes 
of a heinous nature, reported by the police officers to have been com- 
mitted within their respective jurisdictions, in the course of the 
preceding English year; the mimber of persons supposed to have 
been concerned in the comniission of such crimes, and the number 
apprehended and convicted, or committed for trial, before the courts 
of circuit. The object of the last report appears to be for the^, infor- 
mation of the Government, of the crimes which may be prevalent 'id 
the different districts, and of the efficiency of the measures adopted for 
the suppression of them. 

When the numerous duties required of the magistrate, in his. dohble 
capacity of judge and magistrate, together livith the precision and strict- 
ness of the rules under which he acts, are considered, it will not appear 
unreasonable that he should be allowed to delegate a portion of liis 
magisterial functions to his assistant; accordiugly, the magistrate may 
empower his Assistant, when he shall have taken the prescribed oath, to 
decide on petty charges and misdemeanors, to the same extent that he 
himself is authorized, hy the original regulation of 1793. But these 
powers are delegated pnfy in cases of necessity from want of time, 
and then under restrictions, which would render the magistrate censur- 
able, were errors frequently; committed by his assistant. Before ^an 
ej;planatiou be given of the,.inode,of procedure, in the courts of circuit, 
it may appeal* necessary to, say § few* words on the nature of the laws 
by which those courts are guided.. 


7 
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la making the Mahomedan law the rule for the administration of 
criminal justice, the British Government has followed the practice of 
the Moo'ul Government, reserving to itself, the right of introducing 
such alterations and modifications, as reason and humanity may sug- 
gest. The koran is commonly understood to be the standard ot the 
Mahomedan law ; but, containing few passages applicable to the ordi- 
nary occurrences of life, the deficiency is supplied ^ by numerous^ 
commentators, not only on the text, but on the traditional accounts,, 
precepts, actions and decisions of their prophet, uiese writings 

are the productions of eminent lawyers, 
Haringtoii’s Analysis. among the two religious sects which 

divide the Mahomedans all over the world — the bhyctj foUoweis of 
Alee ; and the Soiiees, or more general traditionalists. The authoritative 
%vritings of Aboo Haneefa, and his disciples Aboo Joousiy^, and 
Imam Mahomiimd, who were of the latter sect, govern judicial 
decisions in India. When no precedent can be found in th^e 
authorities, but in the decisions of subsequent lawyers, the cauzee is by 
the Mahomedan rule, directed to- abide by the judgment of the lati^er ; 
and in the want of precedent altogether, the cauzee may exercise his 
own judgment. The principal distinctions of the Mahomedan p^iiSw 
code are classed as follows : 1st, KissaSy or retaliation, including d%sjuv 
or the price of blood. 2nd, Hooditd, or prescribed penalties, ova, 1 a- 
zeer and Sedsut, discretionary correction and punishment. The 
of the first may alone be sufficient to suggest the necessity which me 
British Government, at an early period of its administration, felt, lor 
interfering to control the futwas, or sentences of the nazim, when 
given on the principle of retaliation, or of the fine for blood. In 1772 
some additional rules were introduced, for the punishment of a parti- 
cular description of public gang robbers, termed Deceits, concerning 
whom more will be noticed under tl^e head of Police, But on the 
assumption of the nizamut, or administration of criminal judicature in 
1790, and the reform of the courts of circuit, and formation of the 
new code* of regulations in 1793, a wider range was taken in modifying 
and supplying the defects of the Mahomedan -law, for the govern- 
ment of decisions to be passed in the provincial criminal courts. Ihe 
most- important and necessary of these alterations were, in overruling 
the distinctions made hy Aboo Haneefa, and directing, that in deter- 
mining on the punishment to be inflicted for the crime of murder, the 
intention of the party, rather than the mode or instrument used, should 
be considered; in controlling the se&sut, or discretionary correction, 
and introducing a remedy to the obstruction of justice, arising either 
from interference or neglect on the part of the heirs of the person 
murdered, and in commuting sentences of mutHation to imprisonment 
and hard labour. The deficiencies of the Mahomedan authorities 
were supplied, in regard to what might he deemed an adequate 
punishment for perjury and forgery, or subornation of either of these 
crimes, which have a peculiar prevalence among the natives of India; 
and to this intent, in addition to the ordinary punishment, the 
gross offence is marked in characters indelible on the offenders 
. forehead* 

For the punishment of gang robbery, the Government found it ne^s- 
sary,,in 1807, to enact special rules ; the Mahomedan code not furnish- 
ing any thing sufficiently 'applicable to the peculiar character and 
practice of the banditti, termed Decoits, who infest ihe lower provinces 
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of Bengal, and appear to carry on their depredations more frequently 
and to a greater extent of late, than in former times. The latest mea- 
sures to which the Government have had recourse, for the suppression 
of decoits, will be noticed in the IIP division of this Eeport. 

The right -existing in the Government, to alter the Mahomedan law, 
appears to have been virtually recognized in the Act of the 13th George 
III. chap. -63. sect. 7, vesting in it, -authority for the 'ordering, manag- 
ing and governing, “ in Hke manner (as the Act recites) to all intents 
“ and purposes whatever, as the same now a/re, or at any time hereto- 
“fore might have been eooercised by the President and Council in select 
“committee because it was then before the legislature, that the Pre-. 
sident and Council had interposed, and altered the criminal law of the 
province in 1772. Such alterations, and all future necessary amend- 
ments thereof, appear, by the above clause, to be legally sanctioned ; 
and it may be observed, that the alterations in question, are sufficient- 
ly justifiable on the principles of reason and humanity- 

The Government has also deemed it expedient to take measures for*- 
putting a stop to the barbarous practices of certain Hindus, not sa.nc- 
tioned by their shaster, in devoting the life of infants to the sacred 
waters ^ of certain Hindus of high caste in Benares, who, cn a prospect of 
inability to provide suitably for their female children, were induced 
not unfrequently to put them to death ; and of other castes of Hindoos, 
who, with a view to deter the execution of legal process, or in revenge 
for a supposed injury, would murder their females or their children^ 
under a persuasion that by such means, they could command and direct 
spiritual vengeance against their adversaries. But in regard to im- 
molation in the various modes practised by self-devoted victims, who 
are invariably Hindoos, no further interference is permitted to take 
place, on the pai-t of the magistrate, than may be necessary to ascertain 
from the party, that the resolution taken has been voluntary, and in 
no wise influenced by improper means. 

The public Kegulations in 1799 and ISOfi, provide for the trial of 
persons charged with crimes against the state; and in the event of 
war and open rebellion existing in any part of the British provinces, 
the governor general, by a special regulation of 1804, may suspend 
the ordinary functions of the criminal courts, and authorize the intro- 
duction of martial law. And the government, “ for reasons of state,” 
has reserved to itself, the power of ordering into confinement, and re- 
taining there, any persons whatever, where the exigency of the case 
may appear to require it. 

Originally, there were four courts of circuit, each consisting of the 
three judges, who composed the provincial courts of appeal, with the 
native law officers attached to those courts. The same registers and 
the same native officers are attached to both courts. They act under 
the obligation of an oath specially prescribed ; and the native law offi- 
cers of the court of circuit take a retrospective oath every six months, 
for the reasons before stated, in the case of the native pleaders. In 
1795, a fifth court was established for the provinces of Benares, and in 
1803, another court of circuit for the provinces obtained by treaty 
from the Nawab of Oude. Tinder the jurisdiction of the latter, was 
afterwards (in 1805) placed the territory conquered from Scindeah in 
the Doab and on the right bank of the Jumna ; and in 1806 an adjust- 
ment of the zillah and city jurisdictions, (comprehending the entire 
provinces under the Bengal presidency) being made, the whole were 
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included in the divisions of the courts of circuit, according to the 
following arrangements ; 


Calcutta Division : 

“ 1, Burdwan ; — 2. Jungle Mohauls ; — 3. Midnapore ; — 4. Cut- 
“ tack;— 5. dessore 6. Nuddea 7. Hoogly 8. 'Foreign Settle- 
“ ments of Chinsurah, Chandemagore. and Serampore 9. 

Twenty-four Pergunnahs/" 

Dacca Pbovince : 

Mymensing ; — 2. Sylhet; — 3. Tipperah ; — 4. Chittagong; 

5. Backerguiige ; — 6. Dacca Jellalpore ; — 7. City of Dacca.” 

Moorshedabad Division ; 

1. Bhauglepore ; — 2. Pnrne ; — 3. Dinagepore ; — 4. Eungpore ; 
— 5. Eajesliahy ; — 6, Beerbhoom ; — 7. City of Moorshedabad.” 

Patna Division : 

1. Pamghur ; — 2. Bahar ; — 3. Tirhoot ; — 4. Sarum ; — 5. Sha- 
habad ; — 6. City of Patna.” 

Benares Division : 

1, Mirmpore ; — 2. Allahabad ; — 3. Bundlecund ; — 4. Juanpore 
u — 5 ^ Goruckpore ; — 6. City of Benares.” 

Bareilly Division ; 

Cawnpore ; — 2. Furruckabad; — 3. Etawah ; — 4. Agra ; — 5. 
Allyghur ; — 6. South Saharunpore ; — 8. Mooradabad ; — 9. Bareilly.” 

The jail deliveries at the four p?*incipal cities are held monthly; 
that of the 24 pergunnahs (in the vicinity of Calcutta) quarterly 
those of the other zillahs, half yearly. By the original regulation of 
1793; the judges of each division formed courts for the circuit ; one con* 
sisting of the first judge, accompanied by the register and moofty ; the 
other of the second and third judges, attended by the second assistant 
and cauzy. As this necessarily closed the provincial court during^ 
the absence of the judges, it was ordered, in 1794, that two of 
the judges should hold the two courts of circuit ; while the third in 
rotation remained at the latter station, to execute the current business 
of the civil court ; but this too much obstructed the decision on appeals, 
for which the presence of two judges was necessary. It was therefore, 
in 1797, enacted, that instead of two judges holding a jail delivery, one 
of the two junior judges should proceed in turn on the circuit ; while 
the senior, with the other, remained for the decision of appealed civil 
causes at the sudder or chief station. This rule remains still in force, 
with the exception (by a regulation in 1806) of the senior judge being 
now required to take this turn on the circuit, in common with the 
other two. 

The judge of circuit holding the half-yearly jail delivery, proceeds 
to the residence of the magistrates of each zillah, within his division, 
and remains there till he has gone through the calendar, which the 
magistrate lays before him on his arrival. The proceedings of the 
court of circuit are ordered to be conducted in the following manher ; 
The charge against the prisoner ; his confession, whxiih is always to 
be received with circumspection and tenderness if he plead guilty ; 
the evidence on the part of the prosecutor ; the prisoner’s defence, 
and any evidence which he may have to adduce, being all heard be^ 
fore him ; the eauzy or moofty (who is present during the whole of 
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the trial) writes at the end of the record of the proceedings the 
futwa or exposition of the Mahomedan law, applicable to the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and attests it with his seal and signature. If 
the futwa of the law ofhcers acquit the prisoner, and the judge, after 
attentively considering the evidence and circumstances of the case, 
concurs in such acquittal ; or if the futwa declare the prisoner to bo 
convicted of the charge, or of any part of it, and the judge concur 
“ in such conviction, and be by the regulations empowered to pass a 
'' final sentence on the case without reference to the nizamut adawlut, 

'' he is to pass sentence accordingly, and to issue his warrant to the 
'' magistrate for the execution of it. If the jugde of circuit disapprove 
the futwa, and have not by any regulation been authorized to pass 
sentence, then, notwithstanding such futwa, whether for the 
punishment of the prisoner, or for his acquittal or discharge, if 
the prisoner be duly convicted, and liable to a sentence of perpetual 
imprisonment or death, the proceedings upon the trial are to be 
referred for the sentence of the nizamut adawlut. If the judge of 
circuit concur with the law officers in the conviction of the prisoner 
or prisoners, and none of them be liable to a sentence of death, the 
judge is empowered to pass sentence ; but the sentence, in all cases 
referrable to the nizamut adawlut, is not final until confirmed by that 
court. In all trials referred, the judges are required to notice, in 
their letters accompanying the proceedings, the particular cases, 
« ’95rMch under the public regulations are deemed pi*oper to incur 
capital punishment, imprisonment for life, or extension or mitigation 
or remission of punishment ; stating at large the grounds of their 
^'judgment, whether for or against the prisoner.” 

If the judge of the circuit disapprove the opinon of the law 
officers, on any reference to them on points of law, or on any question 
-arising in the course of the trial, not especially provided for in the 
public regulations ; he is nevertheless to be guided by it, but he may 
withhold passing sentence, until the proceedings in the case, together 
with his own objections, have been referred for the consideration of 
the nizamut adawlut. 

In the mode prescribed for the attendance of the witnesses and 
taking their depositions, care is taken to preserve the decorum due to 
sex and condition, according to the customs of the country. 

As soon as practicable after the conclusion of each trial, a copy 
of the record is transmitted to the nizamut adawlut, accompanied 
with an English letter, stating the opinion of the judge on the evi- 
dence i adduced. The record includes the whole of the proceedings, 
with every examination and material paper taken by or delivered into 
court, and Persian translations of all examinations which may have 
been taken down in any other language* The whole of the papers and 
proceedings received by the magistrate upon tbe case referred, are also 
transmitted. 

On the return of the judges from their circuit, they are required 
to make a report to the nizamut adawlut, containing such observations 
as they have made during the circuit, touching the effects of the present 
system in the prevention and punishment of crimes ; the state of the 
jails, the treatment and employment of the prisoners, and whatever 
matters appear to deserve the notice of the Couri. 

These reports are forwarded to the grovemment by the nizamut 
adawlut, accompanied with their observations upon them, containing, as 
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they are understood to do, the most authentic representations of the 
state of the country, and the operation and effects of the internal 
government. These documents are of great impoitance, and highly 
merit the attentive consideration of the superior authorities in this 
country. 

The court of nizamut adwlut or superior criminal court, as consti- 
tuted by the regulations of 1793, consisted of the governor general and 
members of the supreme council ; but for reasons before stated, it was 
in 1801 enacted, that the court of nizamut adawlut should thencefoi-tli 
consist of three judges, to be denominated respectively, chief judge, 
^nd second and third judge of the nizamut adawlut, assisted by the 
head cauzy of Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, and Benares, and by two moofties ; 
the chief judge to be one of the two junior members of the supreme 
^council, and appointed by the governor general in council, and the 
other two, to be selected and appointed by the same authority from 
among the covenanted seiwants of the Company, not being in council. 
The regulation constituting one of the members of the council the 
ohief judge, was, in 1801, rescinded by Kegulation X of that year, which 
provided that the chief judge should be selected, like the other two, 
from among the covenanted servants, not being of the supreme council. 
This provision was however altered by a Eegulation of 1807, 
already referred to, which directs that the court of sudder dewanny 
adawlut and nizamut shall revert to what they were in 1801, with 
the addition of a fourth Judge in each court, to be chosen as the 
other two puisne judges are, from among the covenanted civil 
servants of the Company; and a regulation was passed in 1811 for 
empowering the government to extend the number of judges, as occa- 
sion might require. 

The judges of the nizamut adawlut, or superior criminal court, 
take and subscribe the oath taken by the judges of circuit: the register 
and law officers are also sworn in like manner, as the same officers in 
the courts of circuit. The mode and order of proceeding, and the 
execution of process, are alike in all the criminal courts, except that 
lately, owing to increase of business in the nizamut adawlut, the 
Judges may hold separate sittings, and pass sentence ; except in cases 
where the single judge so sitting does not concur with the judge of 
circuit before whom the trial took place, in which case the presence of 
another judge must be had before the sentence can be passed ; and a 
similar provision has likewise been made, enabling one law officer to 
do, what it originally required two to perform. 

The court of nizamut adawlut takes cognizance, and submits to 
the governor general its observations on all matters relating to the 
administration of justice in criminal cases, and to the police, and 
exercises the general powers intrusted to the late naib nazim, the 
Nawab Mahomed Keza Khan; but its authority, and the exercise of 
its functions are more defined ; and by the Regulations printed in the 
country languages, are meant to be made generally known. In cases 
of life and death, as well as in all cases of corporal punishment, fine and 

imprisonment, the sentences of the nizamut 
Regulatioa VI. 1796. adawlut are final. A power of remission or 

mitigation of punishment is ho wever reserved 
to the governor general in council, whereby any unreasonable rigor, or 
any other objection observable in the futwa, as proceeding from the 
peculiar quality of the Mahomedan law, may be obviated. 
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The Police. 

From the description which has been given of azemindarry under 
the native government, it will appear that, aided by numbers of in- 
ferior officers, maintained in the different villages, the zemindar must 
have possessed considerable power within his limits, more especially 
when his zemindarry was of great extent. It has also been noticed 
that the Asiatic governments inclined to the establishment of indivi- 
dual authorities, in gradation from the sovereign downwards to the 
village mockuddum or mundul. It was consistent with this principle^ 
that the zemindar exercised the chief authority, and was entrusted 
with the charge of maintaining the peace of his district or zemindarry. 
In his official engagement, he became bound to apprehend murderers, 
robbers, housebreakers, and generally all disturbers of the public peace. 
If he failed in producing the robber, or the thing stolen, he was answer- 
able to theinjured personfor the amount of the loss. If the zemindarry 
was farmed, the farmer who possessed the authority, incurred the 
same responsibility : and when committed to the charge of an officer 
on the part of the government, the same responsibility, and the means- 
of supporting it, devolved on that officer. The means thus provided, 
were ample for maintaining the peace ; and when properly directed, 
could not fail of efficiency, from the great number of individuals who 
might at any time, be called forth in defence and for the security of 
the inhabitants, consisting not only of the pausbauns or village watch- 
men, whose special duty it was to be always in readiness for that 
purpose, but all those likewise over whom the zemindarry authority 
extended. But this institution had, under the old government, fallen 
into a state of disorder ; and it was not thought expedient to attempt 
its re-establishment. The reasoning upon this, as upon some other 
topics at this time^ proceeded, as in the preamble to the Begulation 
XII of 1793, more on the abuse that had been experienced of the- 
authority in question entrusted to- the zemindars, than on the means 
which might have been found for restoring and applying it, to the 
public benefit : and concluded with a declaration of the expediency of 
calling on the zemindars to discharge their police establishments, and 
of prohibiting them from entertaining any such establishments in 
future. Divested of the power, they were of course relieved from the 
responsibility, in regard to robberries comrptted within their limits, 
unless it should be proved that they connived at, or were accomplices 
in the offence, or omitted to afford every assistance in their power to, 
the officers of government for the apprehension of offenders/’ 

The new scheme* of Police introduced by the Regulation alluded to 
has divided the country into police jurisdic- 
Beg. XXII, 1793. tions of ten eoss or twenty miles square. 

Each division is guarded by a darogali with 
an establishment of armed men, selected and appointed by the magis- 
trate ofthe zillah. The darogah is empowered to apprehend on a 
written charge, and to take security for appearance before the magis- 
trate, when the offence is bailable. In other cases, he is required to 
send the prisoners to the magistrate within a limited time, unless for 
petty assaults and the like, in which, cases the magistrate himself may 
decide, and wherein the parties themselves agree to drop proceedings. 
Under such circumstances, the darogah is allowed to receive a written 
testimonial of conciliation termed rmmaTnaJi^ and to- discharge the 
prisoner. 
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The Dausbauns, pykes, and other descriptions of village guards 
vrho still have their subsistence from the village establishment aie, by 
the iwlation above cited, placed under the authority of the darogah, 
who keens a reo-ister of their names, and on a vacancy occurring in 
their number cSls on the zemindar, to whom the privilege still apper- 
tains to fill it up. As an encouragement to vigdance m the darogahs, 
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The systems of police thus established for the territorial posses- 
sions held under the presidency of Bengal, continued in force till the 
year 1807, when a considerable alteration of them was found to be 
expedient. 

Experience had made it evident to the Government that the 
system of police introduced in 1792,. and confirmed by the printed 
regulations of 1793, was inadequate to the purposes proposed ; and 
that a necessity existed for again calling in zemindary aid, to the assist- 
ance of the police darogahs. The measures taken on this occasion by 
the Government, for a partial recurrence to the former system of police, 
will be stated in the next division of this Report, where the Committee 
propose to enquire into the practical effects which have been experi- 
enced from the new system of internal government introduced in 1793. 

Before they proceed to the third general head of their Report, on 
the practical effects of the foregoing system^ the Committee propose 
to notice the measures which have been pursued by the Bengal 
Government, for introducing the same system of internal government 
into the province of Benares, and into the territory more recently 
acquired by treaty from the Nawab Vizier, and in, commutation of 
subsidy, and by conquest from the Mahratta states. 

Benares. 


The strong objections entertained by Lord Cornwallis against the- 
principles and the practice of the native Asiatic Governments in India, 
induced his Lordship, at an early period of his administx'ation, to direct 
his attention to Benares, with the view of extending to that province, 
the same reforms which he was preparing to introduce into Bengal 

To effect this, it was necessaiy to prevail on 
Reg. II. sec. 10, 1795. the Rajah to. relinquish the exercise of those 

zemindary functions, combined with a degree 
of regal authority, which, if the British Government did not acknow- 
ledge him by right to possess, they always allowed him to exercise ; 
and to consent to the restoration of those landholders whom, the 
severities of his ancestors had either driven from the province, ox’ 
compelled to descend to the station of cultivators^ The negociations 
and preparatory measures for these purposes were conducted, under 
instructions from the Supreme Government, from the years 1787 to 
1794, and ended in the conclusion of an agreement, dated 27tli 
Octolier^ 1794, whereby the Raj[ah relinquished the administration of 
his zemindary concerns into the hands of the British government, 
with the exception of what related to certain lands of inconsiderable 
extent, which had been hitherto the patrimony of his family, when 
inferior zemindars, or enjoyed as jagheers or regal grants from the 
Mogul Government Over these lands, the Rajah retains some share 
of Ms former authority ; but in all other parts of the province, it was 
agreed that the governor general in council should introduce the 
same system and rules for the administration of justice^, and for the 
concerns of the revenue^ as were^ in 1793,^ established within the 
«« provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa.” 

Notwithstanding this explicit relinquishment of all interference in 
the revenue concerns of the province, the second article of the agree- 
ment endeavours to preserve the semblance of authority for the Rajab^ 
in a mode so peculiar, as to induce the Committee to insert it. Article 
2d The revenue settlement made of the lands within the rauje of 
Benares^ &c. having taken place with the privity and approbation of 

8 
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Bajali Mehipnarrain Behauder, the pottahs or leases, and farigh 
khntties or acquittances thereof,, are passed under the seal and* 
signature of the said Bajah to the aumils, zemindars, and farmers ; 
and the dufter or office, and kezanchee or treasurer of the said Eajali 
having always remained for the carrying on of the country (i. e. 
revenue) business, the said signature, seal, office and treasurer, are to 
remain in force and be continued as usual/^ 

How the collector of the revenue has been able, consistently with 
his obedience to the constituted authorities in Calcutta, to continue 
the Rajah’s said signature, seal, office and treasurer, in force as usual,’’ 
may appear difficult to conceive, unless it has been under the influence 
of that authority to which it is probable the Rajah has found it 
prudent on all occasions to submit, without entering into those 
contests, which the ambiguity of the terms quoted, might otherwise 
give rise to. By this agreement, the iatemeraTy pottah or permanent 
grant made by the Governor General in 178-1 was recognized, where- 
by the revenue of the zemindary of Benares was fixed in perpetuity at 
40 lacs of rupees ; and as all above that amount which the province 
might and probably would produce under the new management, would 
be an excess on the fixed revenue, which the Government could not, 
consistentl}^- with its engagement appropriate to its own advantage, it 
is provided, that one lac of rupees, out of this surplus, shall be enjoyed 
by the Rajah ; and that the remainder, to whatever amount it may 
arise, after defraying the expense of the new judicial revenue and 
police establishments, together with that of a Hindu college instituted 
for the study of the vedas and shastras, “ shall be applied under 
" authority of the Company’s Government to the repairing of roads, 
the construction of bridges, the promotion of the cultivation, &c.” 
The resident, Mr. Jonathan Duncan, to whom was assigned the 
important duty of modifying the Beng^ code of I'egulations to the^ 
circumstances of Benares, had already, by an attentive local investi- 
gation, and by temporary arrangements mad© during the eight years 
that he had superintended the affaire of the province,, prepared the 
way for the proposed reforms. On the 27th May 1795, the settlement 
he had made of the land revenue was, by a regulation of the govern- 
ment, declared perpetual ; and the whole code of regulations, as modi- 
fied by Ms recommendation, was at the same time extended toBenares* 
TJnder these regulations, the city of Benares, with a certain extent 
of country round it, formed a judicial division, and the rest of the 
province was distributed into three other divisions. To each of these 
jurisdictions, was appointed an European covenanted servant as judge* 
and magistrate;with an establishment of European assistants and native 
officers, similar to what has been described in the lower provinces. A 
court of appeal and circuit was established at the city of Benares, for 
the a^inistration of criminal justice throughout the province ; the 
chief judge of which was constituted Agent to the Governor Genei’a! in' 
political concerns. The land revenue of the entire province was placed 
under the superintendence of one collector, and the whole of these 
officers, were placed under the authority and control of their respective 
heads of departments at the seat of government in Calcutta. 

The principal points to which it was found necessary to direct 
the attention of the resident, in- modifying* the Bengal code to the- 
circumstances of Benares, appear to have been the following : 

On the relinquishment of the Rajah’s functions as zemindar. 
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and in the course of the president’s investigation of the affairs 
of fche province, the landholders -with whom the settlement was 
to be made, appeared to be on a footing somewhat different 
from the zemindars of the lower provinoes. They are officially 

designated for the most part -as village 
zemindarSy^ paying the revenue of their 
jointly with one or more puUedarB or 
'' partners, descended from the same oommon stock the designation 
adds, that some of these puttedars have had their interior puttees or 
shares, rendered distinct ; whilst those of the major part, still con- 
tinue “annexed to, and blended or in common, with the share or shares 
of the principal of the family, or of the headmen among the bretiiren, 
being either one or more, whose names have been usually inserted in 
the pottahs, cabooleats, and other engagements for the public reve- 
nue.” There are others denominated talookdars, who have depend- 
ing on them a greater or less number of village zemindars, many of 
whom, retain the right of disposing by sale of their own estates, sub- 
ject of course to the payment of the usual jumma to the talookdar.’" 
These talookdars, by the terms of perpetual settlement, are left to 
assess their village zemindars, either in proportion to their own 
sudder jumma, with some addition for the charges of management, 
or according to the extent and value of the produce, as local custom 
or the good will of the parties may direct.'’^ It should appear from 
this, that more distinct traces of the ancient Hindoo revenue system 
remained in Benares, than existed in Bengal, during the enquiries which 
were prosecuted, preparatory to the introduction of the permanent 
settlement of the land revenue in that province. — The village zemindar 
of Benares appears to be the mockuddim found in certain parts of 
Bahar, and the potail of the Carnatic, both of whom are head men of 
villages, who are responsible to the Government, for maintaining and 
promoting the cultivation of the land, and who in the first-mentioned 
portions of territory possessed the right of disposing of their situations 
by sale or gift to others, who might enter upon them under the same 
obligations of service, and might enjoy the same advantages as bheir 
predecessors, either in a distinct share of the produce, or in having the 
settlement or farm of the village made with them, on such terms as 
might be agreed to, on the part of the Government The diAusion of 
the crop between the Government and the cultivator, in proportions 
which varied in a small degree in different parts of the country, appears 
to have furnished the rule for estimating the assessment of revenue, in 
the settlement which was rendered permanent. This settlement, after 
the best endeavours of the resident to accommodate it, to the princi- 
ples of proprietary right in the land, has left many points in the code 
of regulations, scarcely reconcileable with such a tenure, and still to be 
referred to the ancient local usages, and the records of the canongoe’s 
office. The canongoes, whose functions were abolished in Bengal, were 
continued in Benares under the permanent settlement, and the support 
_ , „ ofthem “in the full exercise of their functions/^ 

Eegrfataom 11. 1795. condition, in the written 

engagements entered into on the part of government with the landhold- 
ers. The turbulent habits prevalent among the newly restored zemindars, 
rendered it expedient to continue them for a limited period, under the 
same native officer who had been employed during the former adminis- 
tration, termed aumih The functions of this officer (who was and is 
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employed under most of the native governments) partook of the joint 
nature of farmer and tahsildar or collector of the revenue. He was 
made answerable, under personal and collateral security, for the payment 
into the collector’s treasury of the full amount of the public assessment 
on the lands comprised in his division, though he engaged not to collect 
from thelandholdersmorethan their stipulated shares of that assessment; 
and therefore, as a compensation for the trouble and risk, and in reim- 
bursement of the expense of the undertaking, he was allowed a salary, 
computed at 11|* per cent., on the amount he collected. Under the 
native governments it is not unusual for the aumil to exercise the whole 
autliority, civil and military, within his division, and to be the arbiter 
in cases of life and death. In Benares, after the introduction of 
British influence, he had been restricted to the exercise of his func- 
tions, as an officer of the revenue and police ; the expense he unavoid- 
ably incurred in the latter department was understood to be provided 
for, "in the salary above-mentioned. Provision was made for the gradual 
abolition of this office, by a regulation which permitted the emancipa- 
tion of a landholder from the aumil’s authority, whenever he should 
apply for, and be found deserving of that indulgence, and for the pay- 
ment of his revenue directly into the treasury of the collector. 

The sale of land by auction, or in any other way, for realizing 
arrears of land revenue, appears to have been unusual, if not unknown 
in all parts of India, before its introduction by the British government 
into the Company’s dominions. In the present settlement^ it appears 
introduced into the cabooleats or voluntary agreements of the land- 
holders, in the following terms : They bind 
EegulaUoii 11. 1790. themselves to pay the stipulated annual 

revenue punctually, and ag^ee, in case of 
failure, that their property real and personal, shall be sold to make 
good the deficiency.” In the lower provinces, the zemindars had been 
relieved from the charge, and prohibited from taking any concern in 
the police. In Benares, the resident deeming the authority, information 
and influence naturally acquired by the aumils or tehsildars and land- 
holders, the strongest foundation on which 
Kegulatioti XVII. 1795. the efficiency of police could be established^ 
prevailed on the government to allow a devia- 
tion from the Bengal system, so far as to commit the charge of the police 
to the aumils jointly, and subordinate to them, to the landholders and 
farmers of land, under the responsibility for robberies or thefts commit- 
ted within their respective limits, which they had been subject to, 
under the Kajah’s government. The whole were placed under the 
magistrate’s control, with rules for their guidance, similar to those 
which had been established in the lower provinces. 

The code of regulations for Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, has, with 
little alteration been extended to Benares> 
Bengal printed Eegulations. and the civil and criminal laws administered 
are the same^ in both those parts of the Com- 
pany’s dominions ; but in consideration of the high respect paid by 
the Hindoo inhabitants to their character, the Bramins of Benai'es have 
received sortie special indulgences, in the mode of proceeding against 
them, on criminal charges ; and it has been farther provided in their 
favour, that in all cases where by the law, a Bramin would be adjudg- 
ed to suffer death, the sentence shall he changed to transportation, 
or otherwise mitigated at the discretion of the government. On 
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the other hand^ it having been discovered that the Bramins residing in 
certain parts of the country, occasionally converted the reverence 
paid them into the means of distressing individuals, and of evading 
the laws, the government has interfered to suppress these practices : — ■ 
among these, wei'e the holding out the threat of obtaining spirit- 
ual vengeance on their adversaries, by suicide, or the exposure of 
the life, or the actual sacrifice of one of their own children or near 
relations. Occurrences of this nature, were not , on any pretence 
in future, to be exempt from the ordinary cognizance of the magistrate, 
and the usual course of the criminal law. Another tribe of Hindoos, 
designated Rajekoomars, were accustomed to destroy their female 
infants, in consequence, as it has been understood, of the difficulty 
experienced in procuring matches for them in marriage, suitable 
to their high caste. The resident having prevailed on the Eajekoomars 
formally to renounce this custom, under penal obligations, any future 
observance of it, subjects the party offending to the ordinary punishment 
of murder. 

Subsequently to the introduction of the foregoing regulations into 
Benares, the judicial establishment at Ghazeepore was withdrawn ; 
and the province is now divided between the jurisdictions of the 
provincial courts of Juanpore and Mirzapore and the city court of 
Benares. The police, established at the recommendation of the late 
resident, has also undergone a material change, by being withdrawn 
from the tehsildars (native coliecto-rs of the revenue) and the landhold- 
ers, and entrusted to the charge of darogahs, or native justices of the 
peace, on small salaries, as in the lower provinces of Bengal, Bahar and 
Orissa — The inexpediency of this alteration in the system first establish- 
ed, your Committee will notice hereafter, when they come to treat 
on the present state of the police under the Bengal presidency. 

The Ceded and Conqueeed Pbovinces. 

The Committee have next to notice the acquisition of an 
extensive and populous tract of country, obtained by treaty, in the 
Soubahdarry of Oude ; and to explain the system of internal adminis- 
tration introduced into those valuable provinces, which are officially 
designated the Ceded Districts in Oude. 

By the treaty alluded to, bearing date the 20th November 1801, 
his excellency the Nawaub Vizier, in commutation of subsidy, ceded 
to the honourable the East India Company in perpetual sovereignty, 
the provinces abovementioned, yielding, according to the schedule, 
an annual gross revenue of Lucknow Sicca Eupees 1,35,23,474 or 
about £ 1,600,000 sterling. 

On the removal of the nawaub’s officers, the affairs of the Ceded 
districts in Oude were placed under the superintendence of a Lieute- 
nant Governor and board of commissioners, to whom were confided 
the settlement of the revenue and the formation of a temporary 
scheme of internal administration, which was intended to continue, till 
sufficient information should be acquired of the circumstances of the 
country, to warrant the establishment of a more permanent system. 

Letter from Gommor Gene- Under this temporary provision, the European 
ral to Mr. fiemy Welles-^ Civil servants of the Company acting under 
Februaiy the orders ' of the Lieutenant Governor, and 
stationed in the districts into which the 
acquired territory was divided, possessed individually the entire civil 
authority, officiating as collectors of the revenue and judges and 
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magistrates -witlnn their respective limits. The functions of the 
commissioners were more laborious, and of yet greater importance 
than those of the judges of appeal and circuit in the lower provinces ; 
their duties requiring them to assist the Governor General in Council, 
and the Lieutenant Governor, in the formation of laws and regulations 
adapted to the state and condition of the doniininions recently 
obtained ; and in their capacity of a court of circuit and appeal to 
" superintend the administration of the laws over a great extent of 
country, and over a race of people, unaccustomed to any regular 
'' system of order or law, and habituated to commit the utmost excesses 
of violence and oppression.” 

The duty of the collectors combined the labour and difficulty of 
ascertaining the resources of a new country ; of settling a system of 
law and revenue in all its details, and of collecting that revenue, with 
the arduous charge of administering the offices of magistrate and 
judge to a people, such as has just been described. 

The affairs of the Ceded districts in Oude, continued under the 
administration thus formed, till the beginning of the year 1803 ; when 
a settlement of the land revenue having been concluded for a period of 
three years, and the other purposes of the Lieutenant Governor’s 
appointment being accomplished, the Lieutenant Governor resigned his 
office ; and the commission for the provisional government of those 
provinces, was dissolved. 

Though the proceedings of the commission had been regularly 
submitted for the approbation of the Governor 
General in Council, the Lieutenant Governor, 
on his resignation of office, delivered in a 
summary of the arrangements which had 
been made in the Ceded districts ; from which the following particu- 
lars have been obtained : 

The collection of the land revenue for the year in which posses- 
sion w'as received from the vizier’s officers, proceeded on the existing 
engagements with the landholders and aumils or native collectors : but 
on the expiration of that year, the foundation was laid for a perma- 
nent assessment, by the conclusion of a settlement for three years with 
the landholders, in all instances where it was found practicable, on the 
terms proposed. In other cases, the lands were let to farm, and in a 
few instances, the collections were left to be made from the cultivators, 
by the officers of government. These engagements for the land 
revenue proceeded in some instances, on russud or annual augment- 
ation, founded on the expectation of increased cultivation ; and ill©* 
increase thus obtained for the third year of the settlement over the 
estimate at which the lands had been received in commutation of the 
subsidy, appears to have been 32,99,589 Lucknow sicca rupees, or an 
advantage gained by the cession, of more than 19 per cent, on the 
vizier’s rent roll. In addition to this, a prospective augmentation of 
the revenue was expected by the Lieutenant Governor from a new 
regulation of the customs, from a duty imposed on the sale of spirit- 
uous liquors, and from an extension to this part of the Company’s 
dominions, of the monopoly of salt; which, albogether would, after' 
deducting the expenses of establishments necessary for the adminis- 
tration of an improved system of government, augment the financial 
resources of the East India Company, by a considerable excess in their 
nett receipts from Oude, over and above what had ever yet been 


Letter from Lieutenant 
Governor of Ceded Districts : — 
iited 10th Feb. 1803. 
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obtained from the vizier, on account of subsidy. The actual amount 
thus stated in prospect, by the Lieutenant Governor, was 56,38,012 
Lucknow sicca rupees, or more than half a million sterling per annum ; 
and although the expectations thus formed, have not in every instance 
been fulfilled, the revenue realized since the cession, has, under the 
disadvantages of an unfavourable season, and after temporary incursions 
of cavalry in the course of the late Mahratta war, exceeded the 
amount formerly received; as subsidy. The advantages, however, 
which the Supreme Government had in view, from the acquisition of 
these provinces, were chiefly of a political nature, to be derived from 
internal arrangements calculated for the security of property, and the 
tranquillity and happiness of the native inhabitants. 

The internal administration to which the servants of the East 
India Company succeeded in Oude, appears to have been of the worst 
form of those described iu the former part of this Report. The nawab 
Vizier having divided his territorial possessions among aumils or native 
collectors (who entered into agreements for the payment of a stipulated 
amount of revenue) committed the entire authority and control, civil 
and military, over the inhabitants, to their discretion. The landholders 
were chiefly of the class which has been described in Benares, as village 
zemindars ; but there were others of higher rank, who bore the title of 
rajah, and appear rather, in the condition of tributaries than of sub- 
jects. While these persons discharged their assessment of revenue, 
they were left to the exercise of absolute dominion within their limits. 
They possessed strong holds garrisoned by their adherents, and not 
unfrequently withheld the revenue, till compelled to the payment of 
it, or to a compromise, by the approach of a military force. The 
negligences, defects and abuses, which prevailed in the government of 
Oude, are forcibly stated in many documents which have been laid 
before the House, and particularly in a paper addressed by the late 
Marquis Cornwallis, when Governor General, to the late Nawab 
Vizier, dated the 12th August 1793. In this paper, Lord Cornwallis 
earnestly exhorted his excellency to exert himself in effecting those 
I'eforms in the internal administration of his affairs, which appeared 
indispensable, not less for his own ease than for the introduction of 
order and regularity among his subjects. His Lordship did not propose 
an introduction of the system which had been recently applied to 
Bengal ; but a reform of the system which properly belonged to the 
Vizier’s dominions ; a recurrence to which, in its more perfect state, 
under a just and vigorous administration, would in his opinion, have 
been sufficient to restore the affairs of Oude to the flourishing condition 
in which they had been left by Sujak ul JDowla^ at whose death, 
his lordship reminded the vizier, that he succeeded to a full treasury, 
disciplined troops, a regular revenue, and submissive subjects.” — 
It may have been in consideration of these circumstances, and of the 
inexpediency of a sudden and violent change, that Lord Wellesley was 
induced, on the acquisition of these provinces, to frame his first insti- 
tutions for the management of them, more on the model of the native 
governments, than on the system introduced into the lower provinces. 
Hence, the entire authority for the collection of the revenue, the 
administration of justice, and the preservation of the public peace, was 
centered in one individual civil servant, appointed to superintend each 
provincial division. The cheeks upon the collection of the land rents, 
existing in the putwarries or village accountants,and in the canongoes.ar 
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public notaries, were left untouched ; and the police was entrusted to 
the landholders and native collectors, under^ the responsibility to 
which they had been always accustomed. 

The same considerations which influenced the adoption, might 
have induced, a continuance of this mode of internal administration, 
till the natives should have had the benefit of a longer acquaintance 
with their European rulers ; but the strong encomiums which had 
uniformly been bestowed on Lord Cornwallis's institutions, had 
probably influenced the determination, by which the Bengal regula- 
tions were introduced into the Ceded provinces of Oude, with a degree 
of precipitation, that appears, on no other grounds to be intelligible. 

The application of the Bengal code of Regulations to the provinces 
ceded by the nabob vizier, hears date the 24th March 1803. The 
regulations are printed and published for general information, as in 
the lower provinces ; and such modifications have been added, as the 
condition of the natives of the new country rendered advisible. 

The Ceded provinces are divided into seven zillahs or districts ; 
, . ^ in each of which, are stationed a civil servant, 

Benga prm e egi a ions, the functions of judge and magis- 

trate, and another civil servant exercising the functions of collector of 
the revenue. A court of appeal and circuit is established at the town of 
Bareilly, and the establishments of registers, assistants, and native 
law and ministerial offlcera to these departments, are such, as have 
been described in Bengal. 

In the department of the police, the system introduced into 
T> icAQ Benares has been adopted in preference to 

* * that of Bengal ; and the tahsildars or native 

collectors, and principal landholders, are accordingly vested with powers 
for the apprehension of all robbers and other disturbers of the public 
peace, under the obligation of either producing the offender, or of 
making good the loss. 

In the department of the revenue, a regulation was enacted 
recognising and confirming the triennial 


Reg. XXT. 1803. 


settlement of the land revenue, made by the 


board of commissioners, and approving the separation of the sayer or 
impost duties, from the mehaul or land revenue, made at the same time ; 
notifying also» that at the expiration of the triennial term, another 
settlement would be made, with the same persons (if willing to engage) 
for three years, at a fixed equal annual jumma or assessment, to be 
" formed by taking the difference beteen the annual amount of the first 
lease, and the actual yearly produce of the land at the time of its 
expiration, and adding two-thirds of such difference to the annual 
rent of the first lease at the expiration of this term, a settlement 
for four years would be made, with the same person, if willing to 
engage, at a fixed equal annual jumma, formed by adding to the 
annual rent of the second three years, three-fourths of the net increase 
“ of the revenue during any one year of that period.” It was further 
notified, that at the end of the last mentioned term of four years 
(completing altogether the term often years, from the first settlement) 
a permanent settlement would be concluded with the same persons 
(if willing to engage, and if no others with a better claim should come 
“ forward) for su<i lands as anight be in a sufficiently improved state of 
cultivation to warrant the measure, on such terms as the government 
'' should deem fair and equitable/^ In these terms, the supreme govern- 
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iiient pledged itself to the landholders for the introduction of a perma- 
nent settlement of the land revenue, at the expiration of a period, such 
as originally was proposed as experimental for the same purpose in 
Bengal ; but without the reservation then observed, of the approba- 
tion of the court of directors to confirm the agreement. It may 
however be presumed that this omission was an oversight ; which a 
subsequent regulation repaired, when the government had to determine 
on the system of internal administration, which it might be proper to 
introduce into another extensive acquisition of territory, more recently 
annexed to the dominion of the East India Company, in the same part 
of India, 

The provinces alluded to arc those which were conquered from the 
Mahi’atta chieftains, Scindia and the Eerar rajah, and others, which 
about the same time, were ceded to the East India Company by his 
highness the Peshwah, in commutation of subsidy. The former com- 
prehend the principal part of the Dooab or tract of country confined 
between the rivers Ganges and Jumna, the country situated on the 
right bank of the latter river, from its leaving the mountains ol Cash- 
meer to near its confluence with the Ganges ; and the province of Cut- 
tack, situated westward of Midnapore, and uniting, by the course of 
the sea-coast, the provinces subject to the Bengal presidency to those 
under the presidency of Fort 3t. George. The latter acquisition or 
ceded territory consists of the province of Bundiecund, situated on the 
right bank of the Jumna, above Allahabad. 

These provinces, with the exception of Cuttack and Buudlecund, 
“were, during the continuance of the Mahratta war, placed under the 
general control of his excellency the commander-in-chief, the late Loed 
Lake ; whose orders, the civil servants entrusted with the immediate 
charge of them, were directed to obey ; but in 1805, after the conclu- 
sion of peace between the British government and the Mahratta chief- 
tains, the lands in the Dooab, and on the right bank of the Jumna, with 
the excej)tion of the city and the vicinity of Delhi, were formed into 
five districts, under the administration of judicial and revenue officers, 
and placed under the control of the superior authorities at the presidency, 
in the same manner as the Ceded provinces in Oude, to which these are 
contiguous. The city of Delhi, and a tract of country round it, have 
■D t VTTT lonr continued under the nominal authority 

egu a ion . . Mogul ; but are really under the govern- 

ment of the British resident. 

The government determined to extend to these provinces the code 
of regulations which had recently been introduced into the ceded 
district of Oude; and the vicinity, and similar habits of other people 
rendered little modification of regulations necessary. On this 
•!> 1 .t- tv 1 occasion, the British government notified to 

Eeg^tion IX 1805. landholders in these provinces, the plan 

which it was intended to adopt for the settlement of the land revenue. 
This plan was precisely the same as that which has been described, in . 
reference to the Ceded districts in Oude, namely, the sayer or impost 
duties, to be separated from the mehaul or land revenue ; and settle- 
ments of one, ^ three, and four years in succession, to be concluded ; 
the last of which settlements was to become permanent, if agreed to by 
the landholders. 

These terms, though promulgated in a printed regulation of the 
government, could not in every part, be rigidly adhered to; a severe 

9 
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drought had diminished the produce of the harvests in a degree that 
rendered remissions of the current revenue unavoidable ; and it seems 
at length to have occurred to the government, that in the promise of a 
settlement in perpetuity, at the expiration of the term specified, they 
had exceeded their authority, and gone beyond the powers assumed on 
a former occasion by LoBD "Cobnwallis, who promised such a settle- 
ment to the landholders in the lower provinces, only on the condition 
of the future approbation of the court of directors. The government 

accordingly, in Kegulation X. 1807, supply 
Sections. Begulation X; 180?’^ this omission, by informing the landholders, 

that the settlement for the term of four years, 
being fixed in perpetuity, will depend on the confirmation of the court 
of directors being obtained to that arrangement. 

When the settlement made for three years approached to a 
termination, and it became necessary to prepare orders for the settle- 
ment of four years, which might, in consequence of the notification, 
become permanent, the government deemed this a measure of so much 
importance, as to require the superintendence of a special commission, 
which was therefore appointed. The commission consisted of a member 
of the board of revenue, and another experienced civil servant, with a 
secretary, accountant and assistant, and a competent establishment of 
native officers. In this commission, was vested the general control of the 
revenue afiairs of the ceded and conquered districts, with the exception 
of the territory assigned for the support of the royal family at Delhi, 
and the province of Cuttack ; the powers and authority delegated to the 
commissioners being the same, as those which before had been exercised 
in these provinces, by the board of revenue. 

In communicating to the court of directors the establishment of a 


commission for the above purpose, the erovern- 

mS”” “S. «t tlS ceded 

1807. conquered provinces from the presiden- 

cy ; and the difficulty of obtaining accurate in- 
formation respecting the actual resources of the land, had demonstrated, 
that the control of the board of revenue (in whom that duty had been 
vested from the time of the dissolution of the subordinate government 
of the ceded provinces) was less efficient in the formation and adjustment 
of assessments, than was desirable, considering the great importance of 
the duty, both to government and the landholders ; and that these and 
other local reasons, had rendered the commission necessary. 

Having entered on the execution of their commission, it appears, 
that doubts began to be entertained, of the 
Kevenue Letter to Court of expediency of concluding a permanent settle- 

newly acquired territory ; and 
itwas deemed advisible tocall forthe opinions 
of the collectors, which were accordingly given in answers to queries, 
circulated by the comrpissiohers on the various points connected with 
the measure in questiop. 

It is to be regretted, that the detailed proceedings of the govern- 
ment, and the commissioners^ on this subject, are not yet arrived from 
India ; the copies originally sent Jiavingbeen lost with the ships which 
conveyed them ; but the result is collected from the general corresj- 
ppndence of the Bengal government. 

The commissioners, in their final report on this interesting and 
important subject, under date the 13th April 1808, stated their 
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opinions to be adverse “ to the immediate conclusion of a perma- 
nent settlement in the territories subject to their control and 
as they were probably apprised of its being the fixed determination 
of the government to carry through the proposed arrangement, at all 
events, resigned their offices, rather than be the instruments of 
measures, which their judgment, founded on local observation, could 
not approve. 

It is impossible to suppose, the commissioners in delivering their 
opinions, could have been actuated by any other motive than a con- 
sciousness of the inexpediency of the measure ; nor is any other motive 
imputed to them by the government, it is therefore to be regretted 
that their proceedings are not yet before the Committee, as it is pro- 
bable, that their reasons, adduced against the immediate introduction 
of a permanent settlement, will be found to proceed on local circum- 
stances, presenting obstacles to an arrangement; which, on general 
principles, the commissioners themselves might be ready to approve. 
The government letter of the 15th September 1808, which announcevS 
the resignation of the commissioners, refers to their report, and to the 
minutes recorded in council, which are stated to be in answer to it. 


The letter itself, contains no further argument in support of the measure, 
than an appeal to the discussions which led to the permanent settle- 
ment in the lower provinces ; and to the experience which has been 
had of its favourable effects, in that part of the country. In a subse- 
quent dispatch, of the 31st August 1810, the government avoid enter- 
ing into any detailed discussions, because” (as they Observe) the 
principal reasons which can be assigned a 'priori, for the measure, 
have already been submitted ; and because the reports and informa- 
tion which they were from time to time, receiving from the new 
board of commissioners (appointed in the room of those who had 
“ resigned) would probably, when complete, establish the expediency 
'' and sound policy of the measure, beyond a question.” 

It is not at all surprizing that the court of directors should not 
have been convinced by arguments founded on general principles, 
when the propriety of the measure proposed to be adopted in these 
provinces, depended altogether on local reasons, or a knowledge of the 
resources of the country recently acquired, and on the actual fitness of 
the people to receive the benefits which might be intended for them. 
In all these particulars, the prevailing weight of evidence is decidedly 
against the immediate conclusion of the perpetual settlement in these 
provinces ; and accordingly, the directors, in their reply, stated it to 
be not their intention to proceed immediately to the introduction of 
such a settlement in the ceded and conquered provinces, because it 

Letter to Bengal, 27th Feb. “ premature to fix iu perpetuity the 

1810, para 4o,aixd 46. I'cnts ot those countries, at so early a 

^ '' stage of their connexion with them, when 

their knowledge of the revenue actually derived from them by the 
zemindars, and of their capability must be necessarily imperfect, and 
“ when the people are yet, so little habituated to their government ” 
They farther proceed to observe, “ that the mistakes committed in the 
settlement made of the lower provinces, under all the advantages 
that a long experience of their resources afforded, and the inconveni- 
“ enees which were felt from it, though the’ natives, had been so much 
longer^ under the British government, suggested the danger of 
precipitancy in the measure proposed, and point out the propriety 
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of great tjaiition and deliberation being observed, in proceeding to a 
measure, which is to be irrevocable.’" 

The court of directors were not at this time, in possession of the 
report of the commissioners, which had been forwarded to England on 
one of the lost ships. A copy of it, was afterwards received ; and 
having been taken into consideration, a letter was dispatched to India 
at the latter end of last year, in which the court adopted a still more 
decided language against any immediate or early measures for per- 
manently settling the ceded and conquered provinces ; and restricted the 
government abroad from entering into leases, for a longer period than 
five years. In this dispatch, they defer giving any opinion upon the 

system of administration which it may even- 
gaf 1811 proper to introduce into those 

provinces, the revenues of which have not 
been definitively fixed, intending at an early period, to convey their 
sentiments fully on the subject : and state their impression, as pro- 
duced by the perusal of the document above referred to, that the 
'' proposed final settlement of the revenues of these territories would be 
premature, supposing the arrangement otherwise to be completely 
unexceptionable : that it would be attended ultimately, with a large 
“ sacrifice of revenue ; that they were by no means sufficiently 
acquainted, either with the resources of the country, or with the 
“ rights and ancient customs of the different classes of landholders, to 
“ venture upon a step of so much importance, and in its nature, irre- 
vocable ; and that whether the measure may be eligible at a future 
period, and what modifications it may be prudent to apply to it, are 
questions, which will remain open for discussion.” The intention of 
the Bengal government to proceed to the conclusion of a permanent 
settlement was announced to the inhabitants of the ceded and con- 
quered provinces, in a Eegulation, bearing date so long before, as 
the 24th March 1803, wherein the approbation of the court of direc- 
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tors, as a condition, is omifcied. This omis- 
sion, as the Committee have already stated, 
was supplied by a subsequent Eegulation. 

Though the two commissioners appointed in the room of those 
who resigned, will probably be more compliant than their predecessors, 
and proceed to execute the orders of their superiors, without v?aiting 
to enquire into and discuss the expediency of them, yet it maybe 
presumed, that, on the receipt of the foregoing instructions, the Bengal 
government will postpone the proposed settlement, to give time for 
more ample information being transmitted to the court of directors, 
than has yet been furnished, respecting the nature and resources of the 
new acquisitions ; the extent of the land cultivated, and of that capable 
of being made so; the quality and value of the produce, the land 
tenures ; the mode of collecting the rent, whether in money or by a 
division of the crop, with the proportions of the latter, allotted to the 
government, its officers, and the cultivator ; the recent history of the 
revenue administration, and the local usages ; the character of the 
inhabitants, with other objects which might suggest themselves in the 
course of a local enquiry. All these particulars, the court of directors 
will naturally desire to be made acquainted with, before they proceed 
to give* their sanction to arrangements, which are to define and establish 
the land tenures, and fix, in perpetuity, the amount of territorial 
revenue to be derived to the State. 
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The Committee have now reported on the system of internal 
government, introduced by Lord Cornwallis, and established by a 
code of regulations promulgated in 1793 ; and have, in each depart- 
ment of Kevenue, Judicature and Police, noted such modifications as 
were soon after adopted, to render those regulations more perfect. 

The Committee have also stated the manner in which the same 
system has been extended to the province of Benares, and to the 
territories lately acquired by treaty from the Nawaub Vizier, and by 
commutation of subsidy and conquest from the Mahratta states. 

The Committee will next proceed to explain the praetieai effects 
of the new system, from the period of its introduction, down to that 
of the latest advices received from India. 


III. 

ON THE PRACTICAL EFFECTS OF THE NEW SYSTEM OF INTERNAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


THE REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 

Under the Native Government, and, to a certain extent, under 
the British administration of the Indian provinces, previous to the 
late change of system, it had been customary for the landholders of 
distinction, and other principal inhabitants, to maintain, in proportion 
to their rank, an intercourse with the ruling power ; and in person, 
or by vakeel (or agent) to be in constant attendance at the seat of 
government, or with the ofiieer in authority over the district, where 
their lands or their concerns were situated. To establish an interest 
at the durbai-, and to procure the protection of some powerful 
patron, were, to them, objects of unceasing solicitude. This inter- 
course and these pursuits, were at an end, or had become useless, 
under the new system ; the zemindar was become vested with proprie- 
tary right in the land : the assessment on it, to which he had volun- 
tarily acceded, was permanently fixed, and he was referred to the Code 
of Eegulations, as the only protection longer necessary to maintain 
him, in the possession and enjoyment of these benefits. As long as he 
should conform strictly to the rules therein laid down for his guidance 
he woifid have nothing to fear ; but might with confidence look to the 
administration of the laws for his security ; on the other hand, it be- 
hoved him, with diligence and accuracy, to inform himself fully in 
regard to what those laws were, lest he should expose himself to the 
penalty to be incurred by a breach of them. 

The improvement of the country, and the security and happiness 
of the inhabitants, which the government expected would follow gra- 
dually from this change of system, equally depended on a due confor- 
mity throughout the community, to the regulations introduced ; and it 
was rendered of importance, therefore, that the operation of the regu- 
lations, whether favourable or otherwise, should be distinctly known. 

To this end, general 'encouragement was given to the European 
servants employed m the different departments ; and it was declared 
by Regulation IX of 1793, to be a point of duty for the judges of 
circuit, to report officially their observations on the subject : and a form 
was provided, for bringing under the notice of the government, any 
imperfections in the existing laws, and for proposing a remedy, in the 
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form of new dne^. The first exercise of this duty, appears to have 
occurred, on the following important occasion. 

The new system had abolished, under severe penalties, the exercise 
of the power formerly allowed the landholders, over their tenantry and 
cultivators, and of the collectors of the revenue, over the landholders ; 
and had referred all personal coercion, as well as the adjustment bt the 
disputed claims, to the newly established cdurts of justice. 

The regulation which, in pursuance of these principles, provided 
for the liquidation of the dues of government, by the of the defaul" 

ter’s lands, was sufficiently brief and efficient ; but the rules for the 
distraint of the crop or other property, fdunded on the practice in 
Europe, and intended to enable the zemindars to realize their own 
rents, by which means alone they could perform their engagements 
with the government, were ill understood, and not found to be of ^^sy 
pi*actice. In the courts of civil judicature, the accumulation of 
causes undecided, had proceeded to such an extent, as almost to 
put a stop to the ^o'llrse of justice ; or, at least, to leave to a zemindar 
little prospect of the decision of a suit, instituted to recover payment 
of his rent, before his own land, by the more expeditious mode ot 
procedure, established against him by the government, was liable to be 
brought to sale in liquidation of an outstanding balance. These circum- 
stances, were brought under the notice of government so early as the 
year 1795, by the Board of Eevenue, in consequence of representations 
which had been made to them from different parts of the country ; and 
particularly from the extensive and populous district of Burdwan, 
where the number of civil suits, pending before the judge, was ^ated 
to exceed thirty thousand ; and where, by computation, it was shewn, 
that in the estalblished course of proceeding, the deternaination of a cause 
could not, from the period of its institution, be 
Appendix No 6. expected to be obtained, in the ordinary course 

of the plaintiffs life. , i ^ j • 

The government in their answer to the board of revenue, and in 
their observations addressed to the court of directors, appeared 
unwilling to admit that the evils and grievances complained of, arose from 
any defects in the public regulatious ; and in regard to some particular 
instances which were stated, the government ascribed tbem chieny to 
the mismanagement, which had long marked the conduct of many of the 
principal zemindars ; a correction of which, might be looked for from 
time, and the operation of the principles of the regulations. The very 
grounds of the complaints which had been brought forward, the govern- 
ment further observed, namely, those whereby the tenantry were 
enabled to withhold payment of their rents, evinced that the great 
body of the people employed in the cultivation of the land, experienced 
ample protection from the laws, and were no longer subject to arbitrary 
exactions. It appears, however, that the evils complained of did not 
affect the cultivators, but zemindars ; who now in their turn, suffered 
oppression from the malpractices of the former, and from the mccm- 
petence of the courts of justice to afford them redress ; and as a furtlmr 
progress of them, was likely to affect the interests of the government, by 
exposing portions of the land spld, to the hazard of a reduction in the 
rates of the assessment, as well as the property of the zemindars, it 
became indispensable that a remedy should be applied. The govern- 
ment accordingly proceeded, first to modify the rules for distraint ; the 
object of which, as far as they were meant to afford the landholders the 
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means of enforcing payment from the tenantry and cultivators, were 
found to be counteracted by some of the restrictions under which they 

Beg. XXXV. of 1795. °Pf objectionable clauses 

were tnereiore I'epealed, and a new Eeguia- 
tion introduced for remedying those defects. Additional courts of ad^w- 
lut were established; and the number and powers of the natives entrust- 
ed with the decision of suits of small amount, were immediately in- 
creased and enlarged ; but, with respect to the dela^^ which had been 
ascribed to the established forms of proceeding, the government did not 
think any alteration necessary, observing that forms were equally 
nev Letter, 15 th May 1795. '' essential to the due administration of justice, 

and to the quick decision of causes.’' The 
efficacy of the reforms thus introduced, the government observed 
would appear from the operation of the regulation, which required 
periodical reports to be made by the judges of circuit ; and in regard to 
the state of the business in the courts of justice, a new regulation was 
enacted, requiring monthly and half yearly reports to be made, of the 
decision of causes, as well as of the number remaining on the file in the 
several courts of justice throughout the country. 

In announcing to the court of directors these measures of reform 

Eev Letter, XSthMay 1795. discussions which led 

to the adoption of them, would evince the 
beneficial operation of the new system of internal administration ; in 
which it was provided, that in the event of any of the regulations 
being found inadequate to the end proposed, or productive of inconve- 
nience, the evil would become immediately forced upon the notice of 
government, in a shape, which, while it marked its nature and extent 
would suggest the application of a proper remedy. ’ 

The experience of the four following years, did not justify the ex- 
pectations foi-med with regard to the efficacy of the remedies applied • 
but shewed, that the inconveniences and grievances complained of 
still prevailed. The revenue was not realized with pmictuality • 
and lands to a considerable extent, were periodically exposed to sie 
by auction, for the recovery of outstanding balances. In the native 
year 1203, corresponding with 1796-7, the land advertised for sale 
♦ 5^0 Q 07 comprehended a jumma or assessment of sicca 

+ £ 164 , 676 . rupees 28,70,061* the extent of land actually 

i £ 207,’ 68s’ sold bore a jumma or assessment of sicca ru- 

pees 14,18, t o6.j“ and the amount of the pur- 
chase money sicca rupees 17,90,416.J In 1204, corresponding witli 
1797-8, the land advertised was for sicca rupees 26,66,191. the quan- 
tity sold was for sicca rupees 22,74,076, and the purchase money sicca 
rupees 21,47,580. Amon^ the defaulters, were some of the old^t and 
most respectable families in the country. Such were, the Eajahs of 
Nuddea, Eajeshaye, Bishenpore, Cossijurah, and others ; the dismem- 
berment of whose estates, at the end of each succeeding year, threaten- 
ed them with poverty and ruin, and in some instances, presented diffi- 
culties to the revenue officer, in theii' endeavour to preserve undi- 
minished the amount of the public assessment. 

It was however remarked, that during the period which had now ' 
passed since the introduction of the permanent settlements, although 
the revenue had not been realized with the punctuality which might 
have been expected, yet neither the assets nor the amount realized, had 
fallen below the amount of former periods, but had even exceeded that' 
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staiidar-d of comparison. In proof of this, the Government, in a letter 
of Slst October 1799, refer the directors to their orders of 12th April 
1786 ; wherein their expectation of an assessment was stated at sicca 
Kupees 2,60,00,000, whereas the average of the actual collections, since 
the conclusion of the settlement, had exceeded that amount by more 
than five lacs of Bupees annually, besides an available balance, which 
remained at the end of the preceding April, of sicca Eupees 29,00,000. 

The government farther observed, that this had been eftected, 
though the personal coercion formerly practised, had been abandoned, 
and the most scrupulous punctuality observed, in maintaining invio- 
lable the public engagements ; that whenever a deviation had 
taken place, it had never been with a view to augment the resources of 
the government, but on the contrary, to relieve the individual, by a 
sacrifice of the public interest. 

These observations were probably made, with a view to reconcile 
the directors to what might otherwise appear an unfavourable state of 
affairs in the revenue department ; for, besides the distresses, which as 
before-mentioned, had befallen a large portion of the principal zemin- 
dars, and the continual advertisements which were made in the public 
newspapers, of land on sale for the recovery of arrears,' the territorial 
revenue was so far from being realized with the facility and punctuality 
deemed necessary, that some of the members of the board of revenue, 
in consequence of the heavy balances which at this time occurred, went 
;?io far as to recommend and strongly to urge a recurrence to the former 
practice of confining the landholders, for enforcing the payment of 
, , . arrears. This, the government declined 

adopting, on the ground that it wo^d have 
dated July 1799. ^ tendency to degrade the characters, and 

weaken the authority and respectability of 
the landliolders, and thereby deprive them of the influence derivable 
from personal exertion, at a monent when the state of their affairs 
rendered personal exertion, most necessary for their relief. The govern- 
ment was of opinion, that the fear of losing 
Rev. Letter o£ Slst Oct, 1799. their estates which were liable to sale to 

liquidate the balance of re venue, would operate 
more powerfully with the zemindars, than any considerations of 
persona] disgrace ; and they deemed it essential to strengthen, rather 
than adopt any measure which might reduce, the power of the zemin- 
dars over their under-tenantry, who, it appeared had, under the general 
protection afforded by the courts of justice, entered into combinations ; 
which enabled them to embarrass the landholders in a very injurious 
manner, by withholding their just dues, and compelling them to have 
recourse to a tedious and expensive process, to enforce claims which 
ought not to have admitted of dispute. 

In explaining to the court of directors this state of affairs, it was 
observed, that the licentiousness of the 
Rev. Letter, Slst Oct. 1799. tenantry, although its effects, involving the 

zemindars in ruin, were in particular cases to 
be regretted, indicated nevertheless a change of circumstances which 
ought to be received with satisfaction, inasmuch as it evinced the 
protection intended to be afforded by an equal administration of justice, 
to be real and efficient ; and shewed that the care and attention which 
the directors, with so much solicitude had urged the government to 
observe for preventing the oppression formerly practised by the more 
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powerful landholders, had not been exerted in vain ; and that in the 
success of those exertions, a foundation had been laid for the happiness 
of the great body of the people, and in the increase of popuiacion, 
agriculture and commerce, for the general prosperity of the country. 
On a minute entered by a member of the board of revenue, respecting 
the ruin of some of the principal zemindars, and a great proportion of 
the landholders, the government observed, that it was unneces>sary to 
refer to any other than the ordinary causes of extravagance and 
mismanagement, to account for what had happened in the instances in 
question, which were not such, as in a series of years, should excite 
any surprise ; that it had been foreseen, that the management 
^'of the large zemindarries would be extremely difficult, and that 
those immense estates were likely, in the course of time, to fall into 
“ other hands, by becoming gradually subdivided, an event which 
“however much to be regretted, as affecting the individual proprietor, 
“ would probably be beneficial to the country at large, from the estate 
“ falling into the possession of more able and economical managers/' 

Eov. Letter, 5th Sept. 1800. Jhe same _ subject, in a subsequent 

^ dispatch, wherein the government notice the 

ruin of the Rajahs of Dinagepore and Rajeshaye, whose estates had 
been at different times attached, and at length wholly sold, it is 
remarked, that it would be a satisfactory reflection, that what had 
happened to these large zemindarries, would place the lands in the 
possession of better managers, who might be expected to improve the 
country, and with their own interest to promote those of the indus- 
trious cultivators of the soil, and to extend the general prosperity of 
the country. 

It was thus, in explaining to the authorities at home, the effects 
and tendency of the new system, that the government generally found 
something to commend. When the operation of the regulations 
proved adverse to their expectations, in one respect ; in another, some- 
thing had occurred to console them for the disappointment, by shew- 
ing that some different, but equally desirable end, had been attained, 
Thus, though the rules for distraint of property, instead of supply ir^g 
the exercise of power formerly allowed the zemindars, had enabled the 
tenantry and cultivators to combine (as it is asserted) and ruin their 
landlords ; yet this circumstance, it was observed, evinced that 
the great body of the people experienced ample protection from the 
laws, and were no longer subject to arbitrary exactions. Thus too, 
when the sale of estates, and the dispossession of the great zemindars 
were, to be announced, it was remarked that however much the rain 
of these defaulters was to be regretted, the directors would perceive 
with satisfaction, that the great ends were obtained by it, of dividing 
their estates, and of transferring the lands which composed them, into 
the hands of better managers. 

These remarks your Committee cannot but notice, would appear 
inconsistent with the sentiments of liberality and benevolence, whict 
are displayed through many parts of the India correspondence, and 
might suggest a doubt in regard to the sincerity of the intentions 
expressed by the ruling authority, for the prosperity of the principal 
zemindars, were it not certain that at the time they #6re written, the 
government and its principal officers were assiduously employed, in 
devising remedies for the evils complained of. This appears in the 
ample discussions which took pkce on the subject, and in the enact- 

10 
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menfc of new regulations which were introduced on the occasion. But 
before the Committee proceed to explain these measures^ they propose 
offering a few remarks on the apparent causes which reduced the land- 
holders to a condition as above exhibited, so different from what might 
have been expected^ under the operation and influence of the new 
system. 

The principal cause of the distresses alluded to, appears to have 
grown out of the condition introduced into the permanent settlements, 
which declared, that the land should be held, as a security for the 
amount of the revenue assessed upon it, combined with the circum- 
stance under which that condition was enforced, for the recovery of 
arrears of revenue. 

Under the native governments, the recovery of arrears from 
defaulters was sometimes attempted by seizure and confiscation of 
personal property, or by personal coercion. The zemindar might 
experience the mortification of having the administration of the zemin- 
dairy taken out of his hands, and entrusted to a sezawul. He might 
be imprisoned, chastised with stripes, and made to suffer torture, with 
the view of forcing fr'om him the discovery of concealed property. 
He was liable to expulsion from the zemindarry. He might be 
compelled to choose either to become Mussulman, or to suffer death. 
But under whatever degree of adversity the zemindars might fall, or 
whatever might be the extremity, or injusticej or cruelty practised on 
them, they had still the consolation of preserving their rank, and of 
being considered as zemindars. They themselves might come under 
the displeasure of the government, and experience its severities ; but 
their families would still maintain the consideration due to their 
station in society, with the chance of recovering, in more favourable 
times, possession of their zemindaries. The policy of those govern- 
ments, was adverse to the dispossession of a zemindar, who, by means 
of bis family connexions and castoj might return and disturb the 
possession of his successor, hlence it appears, that even in cases 
where the zemindar, from rebellion or other misconduct, was deemed 
deserving of death, the succession of a near relation, or of an infant son, 
or of a widow placed under tutelage, was generally deemed preferable to 
the introduction of a stonger to the possession of the zemindary. 

Under the British administration, down to the period of the 
introduction of the permanent settlement, and the new code of regula- 
tions, it had not been usual to resort to the sale of land for the 
recovery of the arrears of revenue ; and in a minute recorded on the 
proceedings of the board of revenue in July 1799, it is asserted, that 
** from the Company's acquisition of the ceded lands (consisting of the 
* 24 pergunnahs, the districts of Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong) 
comprehending, until the formation of the permanent settlement, a 
period of thirty years ; and from the accession to the Dewanny until 
the above mentioned time, there had hardly an instance been found 
of the property in landed estates having changed hands, by cause of 
debts, either public or private i certainly of the large ones, nonef^ 
Although the engagements entered into for the five y ears^ settlement, 
cont^^ped a clause land to sale for the recovery of arrears, 

it appear- vliihat the measure was any, where resorted to for 

occurred, which to a consider- 
7 ' extent, proved irrecdverable. ' The land- 

- • - holders wei'O ’therefore unprepared 'hj any 
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experience they could have had under the former governments, whether 
native or British, for the rules which were, by the terms of the perma- 
nent settlement, introduced for the recovery of arrears of revenue from 
defaulters, and were perhaps not aw'are of the necessity, which the 
nature of the settlement imposed, for a rigid enforcement of them. 

These rules in their original form as they stand in the code of 
1793, rendered the zemindar liable to imprisonment, and his lands 
subject to attachment, if the whole or portion of any monthly instal- 
ment (in which the revenue was pa^’-able) should remain undischarged, 
on the first of the month following. At the close of the year, if ^tlie 
arrear was not by that time discharged, the whole, or a due proportion 
of the estate was to be exposed to sale by public auction, for the 
recovery of the balance due, together with interest at the rate of 12 per 
cent, per annum, which was to be charged upon it. 

In the following year 1794, the governor general being, as it is 
stated in the preamble to Regulation III of that year, solicitous to 
“ refrain from every mode of coercion not absolutely necessary,” an 
alteration was introduced, which exempted the landholders altogether 
from imprisonment ; but, in other respects, rendered the rules for the 
recovery of arrears of revenue, much more rigid and severe, by 
empowering the revenue officers to bring the land to sale at any time 
in the course of the year, on the failure in payment of any monthly 
instalment ; instead of waiting for that purpose, until the close of the 
year, 

It was probably foreseen that this regulation altogether, but more 
especially the modification as above introduced, though it spared the 
person, would put the property of the zemindar to considerable hazard. 
The proportion' of the produce of a zemindarry, fixed as tlie govern- ' 
ment share at ten elevenths of the rent paid by the tenantry, though 
it had not in all cases, been fixed with minute exactness, sufficiently 
shews that it must have been in most cases, a large proportion ; and 
that the most attentive and active management was indispensably 
necessary, to enable a landholder to discharge his instalments, with the 
punctuality , required by the public regulations. In cases therefore, 
where any inequality unfavourable to the zemindar occurred, in fixing 
the amount of his . assessment at the permanent settlement, the 
danger of his felling in arrear, must have been enhanced ; and if 
once in arrear, and his estate placed under the management of - a 
native agent, deputed by the collector to hold it in attachment, 
and collect the rents, the dismemberment of his estate, and sale 
of his lands, must for the most part, have been inevitable. When the 
characters of the natives in general, and in particular of the zemindars 
of high rank, as given by Lord Teignmouth, are adverted to, and when 
it is considered that the latter description of persons are not in the' 
habit of personally transacting their own concerns, but of entrusting' 
them to their servants, who were accustomed to seek for the means 
extricating themselves from difficulties, in intrigues with superior 
authorities, more than, in their own individual exertions ; the events 
which have been stated in the sales of land, and in the ruin of great 
portion of the landholders, will appear to be no more than the necessary 
consequences of the regulations abovermentioned, operating in some 
cases, , on persons who iad not yet qualified themselves to act vdth 
safety under them, and in ' Others,, opemting in a. manner contrary to 
what was the object of their enactment;' With respect to' the latfer" 
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position, tlie admission of the government may be taken as authority, 
•wherein in the correspondence above quoted, they acknowledge, that 
under the operations of the regulation for distraint of the crop, the 
tenantry had found it practicable to withhold the payment of their 
rents ; the consequences of which could have been no less in all cases 
than the distress, and in many, it may be presumed, the ruin of their 
landlords. 


In addition to these disadvantages, which the zemindars laboured 
under, the slow progress may be noticed of suits through the courts of 
judicature, to which they were referred for redress, against defaulters ; 
though tjieir own payments to the government admitted of no delay, 
but might be promptly enforced by exposure of the land to sale by 
auction. The hardship which these circumstances imposed, in some 
instances, was strongly displayed in an address from one of the collec- 
tors to the board of revenue, in behalf of the zemindar of Burdwan. 
The collector observes, that he (the Rajah) begs leave to submit it 

Letter from the CoUector of consideration, whether or no it can 

Burdwan to the Board of Re- ‘‘ be possible for him to discharge his engage- 
venue, January X794‘ ments to government, with that punctu- 

Appen IX, o. 8. a which the regulations require, unless 

he be armed with powers, as prompt to enforce payment from his 
renters, as government had been pleased to authorize the use of, in 
regard to its claims, on him ; and he seems to think it must have 
proceeded from an oversight, rather than from any just and avowed 
principle, that there should have been established two modes of 
judicial process under the same government ; the one, summar3’' and 
**' efficient, for the satisfaction of its own claims, the other, tardy and 
uncertain, in regard to the satisfaction of the claims due to its 
subjects ; more especially in a case like the present, where ability to 
discharge the one demand, necessarily depends, on the other demand 
being previously realized.'^ 


Under the circumstances which have been explained, it may not 
appear extraordinary if the landholders in contemplating , the new 
system, were more struck with the inconveniences they experienced, 
from its introduction and early progress, than they were, with any 
advantages which they could promise themselves from its ultimate 
operation. The following passage will in some measure elucidate this 
point. It is extracted from a report made to the government by one 

of the collectors, in answer to an enquiiy 
as late as the year 1802, in regard to the 
1802. ’ ' ^ operation of the regulations for collecting the 

revenue from the zemindars. 


the zemindars, with whom I have ever had any communica- 
^ tion,in this and in other districts, have but one sentiment, respecting 
** the rules at present in force for the cpllection of the public revenue. 

They all say, that such a harsh and oppressive system was never before 
'' resorted to, in this country ; that the custom of imprisoning land- 
** holders for arrears of revenue, was in comparison, mild and indul- 
gent to them ; that though it was no doubt the intention of govern- 
ment to confer an important benefit on them, by abolishing this 
cn^tonij, it has been found by melancholy experience, that the system 
of sales and attachments, which has been substituted for it, has, in 
coipwo of a very few years, reduced most of the great zemindars in 
Bengal to distress and Beggary, and produced a greater change in the 
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landed property of Bengal tliaii lias perhaps ever happened, in the same 
space of time, in any age or country, by the mere efiect of internal 
regulations.” In another part of the same report, the collector, 
after commenting on a regulation then recently introduced, observes, 
Before this period, 1799, complaints of the inefficacy of the 
regulations were very general among the zemindars, or the pro- 
prietors of large estates ; and it required little discernment to see 
that they had not the same powers, over their tenants, which govern- 
“ ment exercised, over them. It was notorious, that many of them 
had large arrears of rent due to them, which they were utterly unable 
to recover ; while government were selling their lands for arrears of 
rent due to them, which they were utterly unable to recover ; while 
“ government were selling their lands for arrears of assessment.” The 
collector adds, “ farmers and intermediate tenants were till lately, able 
“ to withhold their rents with impunity, and to set the authority of 
their landlords at defiance. Landholders had no direct control over 
them ; they could not proceed against them, except through the 
courts of justice; and the ends of substantial justice were defeated, 
"" by dela3’'s and cost of suit.” 

The Committee conceive it has now been shown, that the great 
transfer of landed property, by public sale and the dispossession of 
zemindars, which were observed to take place in an extreme degree, 
during several years after the conclusion of the permanent settlement 
of the land revenue, cannot be altogether ascribed to the profligacy, 
extravagance, and mismanagement of the landholders ; but have, to a 
certain extent followed, as the unavoidable consequences of defects in 
the public regulations, combined with inequalities in the assessment, 
and with the difficulties, obstructions, and delays, with which the many 
nice distinctions and complex provisions of the new code of regulations 
were brought into operation, among the very numerous, but for the 
greater part, illiterate inhabitants of the Company’s provinces^ who 
were required to observe them. 

^ The disadvantages to which the interests of the Government were 
subjected, during the period which has been alluded to, arose from the 
difficulty and uncertainty there was found, in duly apportionino* the 
demand of revenue on the subdivisions of the estates, which for the 
recovery of arrears of revenue, it became necessary to expose, in parcels 
from time to time, to sale. The public faith was pledged, not to 
increase the ampunt of revenue assessed on the land ; and the great 
proportion which the revenue bore to the produce, rendered a cmrect 
adjustment indispensable, to prevent diminution in the established 
receipts; for the part of an estate sold might, if over-rated, prove 
unequal in produce, to defray its assessment; the consequence of 
which would be, a loss to the purchaser; terminating* in another 
sale for the recovery of an unavoidable balance, and ultimately obliging 
the government, either to assume possession of the estate, with its 
resources reduced, below the scale of its assessment, or to render the 
proprietary right in it, worth possessing to a new ptirchaser, by dimin- 
ishing its assessment of revenue. 

By such a transaction, the portion of the original estate left with 
the zemindar, would be benefited, in the exact proportion in which 
the assessment had been unequally distributed and over-rated, on the 
part sold : and the government would thereby be subjected to a perma-» 
nent loss of revenue, in the manner above stated, ^ . 
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To prevent any such ineq[uality, the rule for assessing the divisions 
of landed property into two or more lots, was clear and precise, in the 
following terms, as it stands in Regulation I 1793 : The assessment 
upon each lot shall be fixed at an amount, which shall bear the same 
proportion to its actual produce, as the fixed assessment upon the 
« whole of the lands of such proprietor, including those sold, may bear 
to the whole of their actual produce ” The exact adjustment of the 
revenue on lots of estates exposed to sale, would have been by this 
rule extremely easy, had the data been procurable with sufficient 
exactness : but the actual produce of the whole, or of the part of an 
estate, could now be known only to the zemindar and his own servants. 
The means which the former governments possessed, and might have 
exercised for this purpose, were relinquished, on the conclusion of the 
perpetual settlement. The directors had alreadv prohibited the 
practice of minute local scrutinies: the canongoe’s office was now 
abolished ; and the putwarry or village accountant, declared to be no 
longer a public officer, but the servant of the zemindar. Under these 
circumstances, the real produce of the whole, or any part of an estate, 
could be known only to the proprietor ; whose interest it was to 
represent, for the reasons above stated, the produce on the part 
distrained for sale, as great as possible; by which means, he might 
procure a diminution in the rate of assessment, on the part remaining. 
Deceptions of this nature would be unavailing, in cases where the 
whole estate was exposed to sale, in one lot; but, in the gradual 
dismemberment of some of the great zemindaries, they appear for a 
time, to have been successfully practised by the confidential servants' 
of the Rajahs of Jessore, Nuddea, Burdwan, and other defaulters of 
that rank ; sometimes, with a view to their own emolument, at others, 
to that of their employers ; but in all cases, with an effect injurious to 

the revenue of the State. ^ ^ i 

The prevalence of these bad practices, and the imperfections in the 
regulations are recognized in the preamble of Regulation VII. of 1799 ; 
which acknowledges, that the powers allowed the landholders for 
enforcing payment of their rents, had in some cases, been found insuffi- 
cient; and that the frequent and successive sales of land, within the 
current year, had been productive of ill consequences, as well towards 
the land proprietors and under-tenants, as in their effects on the public 
interest, in the fixed assessment of the land revenue. It further notices 
the purchases which it was believed some of the zemjndars had made 
of their own lands, in fictitious names, or in the names of their depend- 
ants; the object of which, was to procure, by the indirect means which 
have been described, a reduction of the rate of assessment. The regu- 
lation alluded to was enacted, with the view of removing these evils 
and imperfections, by rendering the means allowed the landholders, 
more brief and efficient than they before were, for realizing their rents ; 
and by postponing the sale of their land, for the realization of arrears 
of the public revenue, until the close of the current year. The power 
of the coUecter over defaulting landholders, is strengthened by the 
discretion allowed him to arrest, and for a ^ limited time, to imprison- 
their persons, without any reference to the judicial authority presiding 
over his district. 

These alterations, as far as they depart from the rules origin- 
ally introduced, appeat to be, in the same degree, a recurrence towards 
the system which was in former practice: but however that may be> 
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they are acknowledged to have proved highly salutary ; and if their 
operation may be judged of, from the improved state into which the 
affairs of the revenue department have subsequently been brought, 
their efficacy for the purposes proposed, must be fully acknowledged. 

It appears, from the correspondence with India, subsequent to the 
introduction of the improvements in question, that the balance out- 
standing at the close of each succeeding year, down to the latest 
advices, has greatly diminished ; and the ultimate balances, part of 
which are still recoverable, become less than one-half per cent, upon 
the whole amount of the public assessment. The exposure of land for 
sale, for the recovery of arrears, has of course been, in proportion, less 
frequent ; and it seems reasonable to infer, that the value of land has 
risen, in consequence of its coming less abundantly to market for sale. 
These are incontestible proofs of the regularity, with which the 
different parts of the revenue system are at length, become adjusted ; 
and of the ability of the country to produce the amount of revenue 
which was assessed upon it, under the permanent settlement. 


ADMINISTRATION OF CIVIL JUSTICE. 

In proceeding to describe the operationof thejudicial system estab- 
lished in the East India Company’s territorial possessions, your Com- 
mittee could have wished to advert to the population of those provinces, 
with a view to indicate how far the means provided may appear adequate 
to the distribution of justice among the people, under the forms of 
practice prescribed by the code of regulations framed in 1793. But 
the enquiries of your Committee do not enable them to state, with 
any precision, or with much confidence, the amount of the population, 
even of the old territories of the Company, consisting of the provinces 
of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa, with that of Benares, afterwards annexed 
to them. The government of Bengal called for information on this 
head, from the collectors and judges stationed in 4he districts ; but 
the returns were so imperfect, and where they were made by those 
two descriptions of officers, so contradictory, that no general conclusion 
could be drawn from them. An actual enumeration of the inhabitants 
of those provinces, or a calculation founded on data, promising a high 
degree of certainty, is still a desideratum. Nothing more has yet been 
produced, than the estimates of ingenious men, who differ considerably 
among themselves. The first opinion promulgated after the Company’s 
acquisition of the Dewanny, concerning the population of the three 
provinces, was, that it amounted to ten millions. Subsequent obser- 
vations led to a persuasion, that this estimate was far too low. Sir 
William Jones, about five-and-twenty-years ago, thought that the 
population of Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, and Benares, amounted to twenty- 
four millions : and Mr. Colebrooke, about ten years ago, computed it 
to be thirty millions. If any opinion were now to be ofl:ered on a point, 
which has not yet been subjected to strict investigation, perhaps there 
would be no danger of exceeding the truth, in adopting a medium 
between the two last calculations, and supposing the population of the 
four provinces to be not less, than twenty-seven millions. 

It is not to be supposed that the suits arising in such a population 
as this, could#iave been enquired into and adjusted, in a formal manner, 
by the collector alone; who, as exercising the functions also of judge 
and magistrate, presided, and was the only agent in whom authority 
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for that purpose, was vested, prior to the introduction of the new 
system. Suits of importance, or such as involved property to a 
considerable amount in the cml department, or such as materially 
affected the resources of the government, or the rents of individuals in 
the revenue department, it is probable were investigated and reported 
by the collector himself, in the mode prescribed by the regulations 
then existing : but by far the greater part of those petty claims, which 
must continually have arisen between individuals possessed of little 
property, and spread over so great an extent of country as tbe districts 
in question, it is reasonable to suppose, were either settled by the 
collector or his oflScei's, in a summary manner, or obtained adjuvstment 
among the people themselves, by modes peculiarto their tribes or castes 
or by reference to their gooroos, or spiritual guides. 

The principle on which Lord Cornwallis proceeded, to introduce 
a new and more perfect system of judicature, required, that means 
should be provided for a regular determination of suits, however mnall 
the amount, without any impediment, from the distance the complainant 
would have to travel for redress ; and that the file of the European 
judge should not be encumbered with a greater number of suits of this 
description than he might be able to decide, without neglecting those, 
of more magnitude. 

With a view to these purposes, a selection was made from among 
the principal natives, of persons duly qualified ; who were authorized, 
under regulation XL. of 179S, to receive and decide on plaints in the 
first instance, where the amount in dispute did not exceed the value of 
50 rupees ; and to these authorities, the judge was allowed to refer 
for decision, as many plaints that came before him, under fifty rupees, 
as he might think proper. 

In order to afibrd the readiest access to the new courts of justice, 
it was ordained, that the deposit fee on filing a suit, should be 
abolished ; and that in every case, an appeal might be obtained from 
the original decision, however small the amount sued for, to two 
distinct courts of appeal. 

But the means thus taken to facilitate, if not to encourage litiga- 


tion, by aifording law proceedings at little or no expense, were soon 
found to defeat their own purpose, by producing such an accumula- 
tion of causes on the judges’ file, as threatened to put a stop to the 
course of justice. In one district, the number on the file, was said to 
be thirty thousand; and the probability of decision to any suit, 

T X XI, n n . estimated to exceed the ordinary duration of 
^ Letter from the Collector , » mi .xi j. 

of Burdwau to the Board of human life * The settlement oi revenue 

Revenue, of 37th Feb. 1795. disputes being now removed from the collec- 
Appendix. No, 6. office, and confined to the courts of 

justice ; this delay equally affected the revenue of government, as it 
did, the interests of individuals, and rendered the application of an 
immediate remedy indispensable. The measures resorted to for this 
pui^pose, in the revenue department, have already been stated. In the 
judicial department, an additional court was established in the district 
alluded to ; but the most effectual relief from the inconvenience 
sustained, was the enactment of regulation XXXVIII. of 1795, which 
revived the deposit fee, or commission paid on the institution of 
each suit, and in other respects, rendered the proceedings costly 
to the party cast, or non-suited. The imposition^ of this expense, 
was expected to repress litigation in future ; and with respect to the 
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causes already institiiied, tliey were, for the greater part, got rid of 
by a requisition for the deposit tee to bo paid on them, within a limited 
time. The suitors in general being, from local distance, unin- 
formed of what was intended to be done, or from want of confidence in 
their cause, indifferent to it, or from poverty, unable to avert it, by 
the payment required ; no greater number of suits remained on the 
file, when the period for dismissing them arrived, than appeared to be 
manageable ; and the judges recommenced the exercise of their func- 
tions, so far disencumbered, as allowed them to entei'tain a better pros- 
pect than had yet been enjoyed, of their being able to fulfil the objects 
of their several appointments 

From 1795, when the above regulation was introduced, down to 
3 802, farther provisions were resorted to, with the same view of expe- 
diting the decision of causes, and of keeping down the number of them 
on the file. Thus, the registers of the provincial and city courts 
were, in 1796, authorized to officiate occasionally in the absence of the 
judge ; in 1797, the commission, or fee paid on the institution of suits, 
was considerably augmented, and extended to the proceedings of the 
head native eomm^ioners. A further limitation was assigned to 
appeals ] and in the same year, the expenses of process in the Sudder- 
Dewanny Adawlut, in the provincial courts of appeal, and in the zillali 

and city courts, was further considerably 
Regulation V. 1797 . enhanced, by a regulation, which required 

that all law proceedings should be written on 
stamped paper provided for the occasion, and bearing an impost to the 
government. 

Notwithstanding these measures, which were adopted with the 
view, principally, of checking litigation, and affording those who liad 
reasonable giwnds for resorting to the courts, an early*" decision of their 
suits ; it^ appears, that in the year 1801, the number of causes undecided 
was again so great, as to attract the notice of the court of directors ; 
who, in their letter dated the 23rd March of that year, expressed their 
desire to the government of Bengal, that steps might be taken for reduc- 
ing the number. The Committee have enquired '-into the number of 
causes actually depending, on the file, about tliis time, in the several 
courts, and before the native commissioners; and have given, in the 

Appendix, a particular statment of the same. 
Appendix, No, 9. By this statement it appears, that the number 

of causes depending on the 1st January 1802j^ 
before the five courts of appeal, was 882; before the judges of 
the 28 city and zillah courts 12,262 ; before the registers of the last- 
mentioned courts 17,90fi ; and before the native commissioners, 133 ,929, 
It appears further, that the number of causes, which had been decided 
in the course of the preceding period, -was, in the five courts of 
appeal, 667 ; by the 28 judges of the city and zillah courts, 8,298 ; 
by their registers 14,124; and by the native commissioners, 
328,064. It is to be remarked, that these numbers include the 
causes which were refeiTed to arbitration, and such as were with- 
drawn by mutual consent of the parties ; which will considerably 
reduce tiie number of those' causes which underwent investigation*'; 
and, perhaps account for the almost incredible number, which must 
otherwise be supposed to have been decided by the judges and their 
registers. With respect to the suits decided by the native commis- 
sioners, though thCfSe must have„consisted of petty claims, the greatest 
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of them not exceeding the value of fifty rupees, or less than seven 
pounds sterling, and determined probably in a summary manner ; the 
number is, nevertheless, such as may excite surprise, and sufficiently 
evinces the magnitude and difficulty of the undertaking, which 
proposed to administer justice by formal process, and in petty cases, 
to so numerous and litigious a population. 

Subsequent reports are not calculated to shew, that the difficulty 
of keeping down the number of causes, depending on the file, has at 
all diminished ; or that the means, resorted to for that purpose, have 
been as successful as was expected. A letter from the Bengal govern- 
ment, of the 30th September 1803, states, that although the aggregate 
number of suits depending throughout the provinces, on the 3ist 
December 1802, was considerably less than the number depending on 
the 31st June preceding ; yet it had been found impracticable to 
reduce the number of depending causes, at some of the courts, 
** sufficiently for the purpose of ensuring to the parties a prompt 
decision on their claims ; and that this accumulation of business 
had taken place, in the zillah courts of Tirhoot, Dacca, Jellalpore, 
** and Bahar ; where it appeared, that the number of causes depending, 
exceeded the number which had been decided, or dismissed from 
the file, in. the course of the five preceding years.’’ Under these cir- 
cumstances, an early decision of suits was not to be expected in the 
courts alluded to ; and thegoverment resolved on instituting the office 
of assistant judge, in cases where the state of the file might render it 
necessary to resort to that measure : the appointment to cease, when 
the arrear of causes, should be sufficiently reduced. The judges were 
at the same time empowered to refer causes of greater amount, to the 
decision of the native commissionei's, than had before been {dlowed ; 
and additional provisions were made, for expediting the decision of 
causes of small value. These measures, the governor general expressed 
his confident expectation, would have a material tendency to expedite 
the decision of civil suits throughout the country. It is yet doubtful, 
how far this expectation has been fulfilled, or how far the court of 
directors have been relieved from the solicitude they appear to have 
felt on this subject ; when in their remarks, addressed to the Bengal 
govermnent, on the 14th September 1803, having noticed the almost 
incredible number of suits undecided, they observe, that to judge 
by analogy of the courts in Europe, they would be induced to think 

so great an arrear would scarcely ever 
^ Rev. Dispatch to Fort; St. ^ ^ hearing.” Noticing in another 

George, 26th March 1812. ^ accumtlktioil of 

suits under the Presidency of Fort St. George, the Directors have 
expressed the following sentiments, which in the opinion of the 
Committee are just, and applicable to both Presidencies ; We should 
be very sorry, that from the accumulation of such arrears, there 
should ever be room to raise a question, whether it were better 
to leave the natives to their own arbitrary and precipitate tri- 
bunak, than to harrass their feelings, and injure their property, by 
an endless proexaatination of their suits, under the pretence of more 
deliberate justice.” In justi^, however, to the assiduity of the Euro- 
pean civil sevants, entrusted with the administration of the laws, it 
must be observed, that hovrever great the number of causes in arrear 
may appear to be at any one period, to which the remark of the court 
of directors can be applied, the number of decisions passed in the course 
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of the year preceding^ will be found to have been proportionably great ; 
so that a fair inference may thence be drawn, that the suitors had not, 
in general, a period of unexampled length to wait for a decision of 
their claims ; and that, in comparison with what is commonly experi- 
enced in Europe, the advantage, in point of dispatch, would probably 
be found to be in favour of the courts of India. In the course of the 


year 1804, the number of decisions were as foilow^s : — In the court of 
suddei'-dew^anny adawlut 51 suits decreed and dismissed; in the five 
provincial courts of appeal 726 suits decreed and dismissed, and 29 
withdrawn or adjusted between the parties themselves : by the 29 
zillah and city judges 6,940 suits decreed and dismissed, and 725 
adjusted between the parties: by the four assistant judges 879 suits 
decreed and dismissed, and 45 adjusted between the pai'ties : by the 29 
registers 6,483 suits decreed and dismissed, and 1,347 adjusted by the 
parties : by the sitdder atmieens, or head native commissioners, 6,887 
decreed and dismissed, and 2,439 adjusted by the parties : by the other 
native commissioners, 95,208 decreed and dismissed, and 155,971 
adjusted by the parties. The total number of causes thus discharged 
from the file, by European agency, being 15,029 ; by native agency, 
101,595, 

Although the foregoing circumstances evince the solicitude with 
which the Bengal government have endeavoured to afford the natives 
of those provinces, a ready decision of their suits, and to enable the 
judges of the difierent courts, to keep down the number of causes on 
the file, within moderate limits ; yet it must be confessed, that 
these objects are by no means so nearly attained, as to render 
their further exertions unnecessary. With respect to suits of small 
amount, the native commissioners to whom they are refeiable may 
be indefinite^ increased in number, at no expense to the state ; 
and a regulation has been enacted, with a view to this measure ; but 
an augmentation of the number of European judges, adequate to the 
purpose required, would be attended with an augmentation of charge, 
which the state of the finances is not calculated to bear ; and the same 
objection occurs to the appointment of assistant judges. In the mean 
time, the evils arising from the delay of justice appear in a variety of 
shapes, according to the nature of the suits instituted, and the charac- 
ter of the people among whom they arise. To this cause, in Bahar, 
the judge of circuit ascribes numerous commitments for the breaches 


me commxt- 


01 the peace : iiis words are, the commit- 
EeportofMr Seeton, Judge ments for breaches of the peace (arisins: 
June^iTOsT ^ « from boundary disputes and other contests 

concerning landed property) are ascribed 
"'to the great, though unavoidable arrear, of untried causes 
pending in some of the courts ; since by necessarily protracting for 
""years, the decision of suits, it frequently drove the suitors 
"" to despair; and induced them to run the risk of taking justice into 
"" their own hands, by seizing the object in dispute, rather than to 
"" await the tardy issue of a process, which thi'eatened to exceed the 
"" probable duration of their own lives.” , 


THE ADMINISTBATIOH OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 

The Kegulations of the Bengal Presidency have provided, that 
each judge ot the criminal courts shall, at the conclusion of his circuit, 
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besid«^ tlie ordinary report of liis proceedings, communicate, through 
the sudder-dewaniiy adawlut, such observations as may occur to him, 
on the operation of the public regulations, and on the general condi- 
tion of the people in the provinces through which his circuit lies. 

It is obvious, that communications of this nature, from intelli- 
gent persons, must be of the greatest public utility, by apprizing 
the government of any mistakes, which may have been committed 
in the enactment of the laws ; and of any existing evils, which it 
might require the interference of the legislative authority to remove. 
It is hardly to be supposed, that, in describing the eftects of 
the new system of internal administration, any of the public 
servants would lean to the unfavorable side ; or, without sufficient 
foundabion, transmit accounts which would prove disagreeable to 
the government to receive. A communication of this nature, might 
be rather suspected of painting things in colours, pleasing to the 
government, with the view of bringing the writer into favorable notice; 
but no motive can be assigned for a wanton provocation of resent- 
ment, in a quarter where it must always be the interest of a public 
servant, to stand on favourable ground, by misrepresentation, or by 
any statement of facts and opinions, which bhe writer does not believe 
to be accurate and well founded. The Committee are, therefore, 
induced to think, that the Eeports alluded to, are entitled to attentive 
consideration; more especially in instances, where defects are stated to 
exist, and evils are represented to prevail, in the administration of the 
Company’s territorial possessions. 

In addition to the periodical Reports above mentioned^ the Com- 
mittee have to notice the recourse they have had to very voluminous 
documents of the same nature, which describe the condition of the 


provinces, and the state of the administration of justice in the year 
1802. These papers consist of answers to interrogatories, which were 

circulated among the judges, magistrates, and 
Governor the collectors of the several districts, by Lorb 

Coinmittee, 28 tli Sepc. IbUl. ^ . 


Wellesley, on the occasion of a tour which 


his Lordship proposed making through the provinces under Ms imme- 
diate government ; and are described, by the Bengal government, as 
containing a valuable body of information, on the internal state and 
resources of the Company’s provinces ; the administration of civil and 
“ criminal justice ; the protection to persons and property enjoyed by 
“ all descriptions of Company’s subjects, under the existing laws ; and 
the encouragement afforded by the present system, to the improve- 
'' meiit of agriculture, and to the extension of commerce.” The govern- 
ment of Bengal, on transmitting these reports to the court of directors, 
requested, that the court would refrain from founding any order on 
them,, until they should be in possession of a digest of the information 
conveyed in them, which Sir George Barlow was about to furnish. 
It does not appear that any such digest, has yet been received, or that 
any order, founded on the reports in question, has been passed by the 
court of directors. 


The Committee have made a selection of such reports above men- 
tioned, as appear to them to be of the most importance, and they will 

be found in the Appendix. They were made 
Appeadix, No. 10. by the judges, in answer to the inteiTOgatories 

APDendi^ No 11 ' circulated by Marquis Wellesley, or at the 

conclusion of tliexr circuits, 
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From an attentive consideration of these several documents, the 
Committee are enabled to submit the following observations to the 
notice of the House, on the administration of Criminal Justice, and 
on the state of the Police throughout the provinces under the presi- 
dency of Bengal, 

The judges of the criminal courts, attended by the native law 
officers of their establishment, proceed on their respective circuits 
every six months. On their arrival at each judicial station, the 
calendar of offences is laid before them? containing a list of the 
prisoners, the crimes laid to their charge, and the names of the 
witnesses on both sides. These preliminaries having been observed, 
the trials commence, and are conducted on the principles, and in the 
mode, which have been detailed in a former part of this Beport. 

The offences which are observed chiefly prevail in the upper 
provinces, including Benares and Bahar, are burglaries, effected by 
breaking through the walls of houses; murder, from various motives; 
robberies attended with murder and manslaughter. 

In Bengal, in addition to the foregoing crimes, must be noticed 
deeoity, or gang robbery, attended often with murder ; perjury and 
subornation of perjury, practised for the most atrocious purposes. 
These crimes are not unfrequent, in many parts of the country ; but 
the Bengal provinces appear to be more than any other characterized by 
them, as will more particularly be explained, under the head of Police. 

The charges of these descriptions, wdiich the judge of circuit has 
to investigate, and with the assistance of the law officers, to acquit or 
pass sentence upon, or to refer to the review and determination of the 
nizamut adawlut or superior criminal tribunal, are not in the upper 
provinces more numerous than are commonly dispatched, in a few 
weeks ; but in the Bengal provinces, the judge seldom returns to his 
station before it is time for bis successor, to commence his circuit; and 
it has happened in the Dacca division, that the circuit has, in its dura- 
tion, considerably exceeded six months. During all this time, except- 
ing what may be required by the judge in passing from one station to 
another, he is incessantly employed in the most arduous and import- 
ant duties that can be confided to a public servant ; that of conducting 
the trials of persons charged with capital crimes. The perplexities he 
meets with, and the intricacies he has to unravel, in the course of this 
service, are such as arise, partly out of the simplicity of character preva- 
lent among certain classes of the inhabitants, and partly out of their 
peculiar habits of depravity; and may be judged of from the following 
extract, which is taken from one of the most able, intelligent, and 
interesting expositions that has appeared on this subject. It is the 
Appendix, No, 11. Beport of Mr. (now Sir Henry) Strache^q on 

his completion of the 2nd sessions of 1802, 
for the several districts in the Calcutta circuit. On this occasion, the 
number of persons tried, are stated to have been about 1,000, and the 
number convicted 446. A great portion of the charges, appears to 
have been deeoity or gang robbery ; to the trials for which crime, the 
following observations more particularly apply, than to any other. 

“ In the course of trials, the guilty very often, according to the 
best of my observation, escape conviction. Sometimes an atrocious 
robbery or murder is sworn to, and in all appearance clearly 
established, by the evidence pn the part of the prosecution ; but 
when we come to the defence^ an (fiibi is set up, and though we 
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inclined to disbelieve it, if two or three witnesses swear consistently 
to such alibi, and elude every attempt to catch them in prevari- 
cation or contradiction, we are thrown into doubt, and the prisoners 
escape. 

''Very frequently the witnesses on the part of the prosecution, 
" svrear to facts, in themselves utterly incredible, for the purpose of 
" fully convicting the accused ; when if they had simply stated what 
'' they saw and knew, their testimony would have been sufScient. 
" They frequently, under an idea that the proof may be thought 
" defective, bj^ those who judge according to the regulations, and that 
'' the accused will escape, wreak their vengeance upon the witnesses 
" who appear against them, and exaggerate the facts in such a manner, 
'' that their credit is utterly destroyed. 

Witnesses have generally, each along story to tell; they are 
seldom, few in number, and often differ widely in character, castes, 
habits and education. Thrice over, viz. to the darogah, the magistrate, 
and the court of circuit, they relate tediously and minutely, but not 
accurately, a variety ofthings done and said. Numerous variations 
and contradictions occur, and are regarded with cautious jealousy, 
though in reality they seldom furnish a reasonable presumption of 
falsehood. 

But who shall distinguish between mistake and imposture t 
What judge can distinguish the exact truth, among the numerous 
inconsistencies of the natives he examines ? How often do those 
inconsistencies proceed from causes, very different from those sus- 
pected by us 1 How often from simplicity, fear, embarrassment in 
the witness ; how often, from our own ignorance and impatience. 

We cannot wonder that the natives are aware of our suspicious 
and incredulous tempers. They see how difficult it is to persuade 
us to believe, a true story ; and accordingly endeavour to suit our 
taste, with a false one. 

1 have no doubt, that previously to their examination as 
“ witnesses, they frequently compare notes together, and consult upon 
the best mode of making their story appear probable to the gentle- 
man, whose wisdom it cannot be expected should be satisfied with 
an artless tale ; whose sagacity is so apt to imagine snares of decep- 
“ tion, in the most perfect candour and simplicity. 

We cannot but observe, that a story ^ long before it reaches us, 
often acquires the strongest features of artifice and fabrication. 
*• There is almost always something kept back, as unfit for us to hear ; 
** lest we should form an opinion, unfavourable to the veracity of the 
u -fitness. It is most painful to reflect how very often witnesses are 
afraid to speak the truth, in our cutcherries. 

“ We cannot study the genius of the people, in its own sphere of 
action. We know little of their domestic life, their knowledge^ 
conversation, amusements ; their trades, castes, or any of those na- 
" tional and individual characteristics, which are essential to a 
'' complete knowledge of them. Every day affords us examples of 
'' something^ new and surprising ; and we have no principle to guide 
" us in the investigation of facts, except an extreme diffidence of our 
opinion ; a consciousness of inability to judge of what is probable 
or improbable. 

Sometimes we see the most unfair means taken by informers 
and thieftakers, to detect and apprehend the accused, We find con- 
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fessions extorted and witnesses suborned ; at the same time^ we 
"" think the accused guilty ; and the prosecution fails, merely because 
the unfair play used against them, leads us to suspect more. 

When we recollect the extreme uncertainty to us, of every fact 
which depends on the credit of the natives, to support it, who 
“ can wonder, that a very slight circumstance, should turn the scale in 
'' the prisoner’s favour, and that, while we think innocence possible, 
'' we hesitate to condemn to death or transportation ? 

I do not speak of these things, with any view of proposing a 
remedy. If the mind is not convinced of guilt, an acquittal must 
“ follow ; and we have nothing left to do, but to lament that a robbery, 
or a murder, took place, and that justice has failed to overtake the 
“ offenders. 

I have no new rules to propose, for the conduct of trials in the 
criminal courts, or for admitting or believing evidence. I am inclined 
to think, no new rules of evidence can serve any purpose ; but to 
embarrass the courts and create new obstacles to the conviction of 
“ the guilty. 

^ The evil I complain of is extensive, and, I fear, irreparable. 
The ditBculty w^e experience, in discerning truth and falsehood, 
‘‘ among the natives, may be ascribed, I think, chiefly to our want of 
'' connexion and inl^rcourse with them \ to the peculiarity of their 
manners and habits ; their excessive ignorance of our characters ^ 
“ and our almost equal ignorance, of theirs.” 

A Report fromflihe circuit judge of the Patna division, made about 
thesame time, contains the following remarks Few of the murders, 
and only one of the robberies charged, really occurred; the rest are 
merely fictitious crimes, brought forward to harrass an opposing liti- 
gant, or revenge a quarrel. The criminal court is the weapon of 
revenge to which the natives of this province, resort on aH occasions. 
Men of the first rank in society, feel no compunction, at mutually 
“ accusing each other of the most heinous offences, and supporting 
the prosecution with the most barefaced perjuries ; nor does the 
‘‘ detection of their falsehood create a blush.” 

^ The number of persons tried on the circuit, at the conclusion of 
%vhich the former of these reports was made, is stated to have been 
about 1,000, and the number of persons convicted and punished 446, 
The circuit comprehended the districts of Midnapore, Jessore, Nuddea, 
Hooghley, Burdwan, and the twenty -four pergunnahs. In the same 
year the Moorshedabad circuit, comprehending the five judicial stations 
of Bhauglepore, Purneah, Dinagepore, Rungpore and Rajeshaye, pre- 
sents 477 criminal charges, and 1,274 persons tried. That of Patna 
presents 78 charges and 203 persons tried. That of Dacca containing 
six districts, presents 173 charges, and 567 persons tried. So that in 
the six months to which these reports refer, the whole number of 
charges tried in the four circuit divisions, comprehending the provin- 
ces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, amounted to 1,728, and the persons 
tried to 2,490. The subsequent six months present the following 
numbers : On the circuit of Calcutta, 335 charges, 1,182 persons tried : 
Moorshedabad, 446 charges, 1,096 persons tried : Patna, 146 charges, 
387 persons tried : Dacca, 165 charges, 512 persons tried : in all, 1,092 
charges, and 3,177 persons tried. — The number in the whole year 1802 
being 2,820^ charges, and 5,667 persons’ tried. — In the five following 
years, the business of the criminal courts in some degree increased^ 
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the number of persons tried being in 1803, 5,866 ; in 1804, 5,610 ; in 
1805, 6,196; in 1806, 5,798; and in 1807, 5,713; the average of the 
five years being 6,831. 

On a supposition of the business of the above year 1802, being 
equally divided between the judges of the four courts of circuit, for 
any of the half-yearly gaol deliveries, each judge would, on the above 
average, have more than 7<)0 persons to try, and he might dispatch the 
business, at the rate of somewhat more than four trials^ per diem, if the 
whole six months were employed on the circuit with little time allow- 
ed for travelling from station to station. But in the foregoing instance, 
the Calcutta division presents the unequal numbers of 335 charges, and 
1,182 prisoners, augmenting the business of the judge in a degree, 
which on the average, must have required him to try more than seven 
persons in a day, one day with another, in order to get through his 
circuit in the time allotted, before the commencement of the cii-cuit 
following. 

It may serve to explain the practicability of a judge getting 
through this share of business, to observe, that on certain trials, and 
more particularly in eases of decoity^ or gang robbery, the same evi- 
dence may serve to convict or acquit all the persons, of whom thei’e 
may bo many concerned, in the same offence ; and that the fate 
of more than one person is thus determined by the same pi ocess, 
and at the same time. But even on this ground, though the remark 
be applied in every case, and the business be thereby considerably 
reduced, enough will remain, in addition to what has besides been re- 
marked, to evince the unremitting attention that is required in a judge 
of circuit for the performance of the duties of Ms office, and the acquire- 
ments which an European civil servant must possess, to qualify him 
for the same. 

The uncertainty of the evidence arising from the depravity of the 
people, among whom perjury is reckoned a light offence, and attended 
with less obloquy than the most trifting violations of caste, renders the 
duty of the judges on criminal trials, particularly arduous. The selec- 
tions for this important office ai’e probably made, from among the most 
able a nd experienced of the civil servants, who have served long enough 
to be acquainted with the language and habits of the people. Of the 
integrity of the persons thus employed, there can be no reason to_ enter- 
tain any doubt; and when it is recollected that they have the assistance 
of natives learned in the laws, and experienced in the manners of the 
people, who attend them officially on the circuit, it_ inay perhaps be 
fair to assume, that the criminal laws, are as well administered, as could 
have been expected when the new system of government was 
introduced. 

With respect to the delay experienced, in bringing persons charged 
with crimes to trial, although it is probably not so great as when for- 
merly it vvas the subject of objection to the then existing system, it 
appears still to occur, in a degree productive of evil, and which it should 
be an object with the government, to remove. 

The gaol delivery is made once in six months ; and though this 
may appear sufficiently frequent in a well regulated community, as i_n 
Great Britain, the^ commitment of offenders for thd purpose of investi- 
gating -the charges against them,' at a future period, is productive of 
inconvenience to the natives, and of expense to the government in India, 
from the necessity it imposes of summoning the witnesses; and main- 
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taining them^^ while in attendance a second time. But the greatest 
objection noticed by some of the judges of circuit to this delay, is the 
advantage it gives for conspiracy, either to involve the innocent, or to 
shelter the guilty, by artifices, in the practice of which, some of the 
depraved classes of the natives, more especially in the districts round 
Calcutta, have acquired a proficiency, that threatens to turn the adminis- 
tration of justice into a scourge to the rest of the inhabitants. 

But the Committee have to notice the delay in the administration 
of criminal justice in some of the districts, arising from another cause, 
which is of more pernicious tendency than that experienced by those 
committed for trial ; inasmuch as it affects those against whom no 
evidence has yet been taken, and may therefore involve, the innocent 
as well as the guilty. The delay here alluded to, is that which frequent- 
ly occurs at the office of the magistrate, where, from press of business 
or other causes, months are represented to elapse, before the person 
apprehended can be brought to a hearing ; during which time, he is 
lodged in a crowded prison, where, not unfrequently, death overtakes 
the prisoner before the cause of his apprehension can be enquired 
into. The stations to which these observations particularly apply, are 
Dacca, Burdwan, Jessore, Hooghly, Nuddea, the twenty-four Pergun- 
nahs, or Calcutta ; and the evil seems to arise, from the European civil 
servant presiding at those stations, having more business on his hands, 
than it is possible for one person to transact. If as judge, he is 
impressed with the necessity of making an exertion for the reduction of 
the civil suits on his file, the business of the magistrate's office, is in 
danger of falling in arrear ; and if he employs himself sufficiently in 
the latter, to prevent the detention of witnesses on criminal charges 
continually coming before him, and to commit or discharge the persons 
accused, the file of civil causes must of course increase. Expedients 
have been resorted to, for the^ purpose of relieving the judge, by 
enlarging the limits of causes referable from him, to Ms register, and ta 
the native commissioners, and by limiting the term for appeal to his 
decision. ^ SometMng however is yet wanting, to complete that system 
of speedy justice, both civil and criminal^ which Lord Cornwallis was 
so desirous of introducing; but wMeh has not yet attained to that 
degree of excellence, of which it may still be hoped it is susceptible. 

The Police. 

The establishment of an efficient Police, though an object of the* 
first importance, appears to be a part of the new internal arrangements,, 
in wMch the endeavours of the supreme government have been the 
least successful. The difficulty of the undertaking, proceeds partly from 
the nature of the country, intersected by rivers, and abounding in 
woods and wastes, which afford a ready means of escape to robbers ; but 
more perhaps,^ from the depravity of certain classes of the natives, who 
do not wait till driven by want to commit outrages, but follow robbery 
as a profession, descending from father to son. These are the decoits, 
or gang-robbers, who, though occasionally appearing in most parts of 
the country, are stated to infest in a peculiar degree, the lower or 
Bengal provinces. 

The committee of circuit, as long ago as the year 1772, described 
the deceits of Bengal to be, '' not like robbers in England, individuals- 
driven to such courses by sudden want ; they are robbers by profes- 
“ sion, and even by birth ; they are formed into regular communities^ 
^ and their families subsist by the spoils which they bring home to 
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tliem/' Tl'us description of tlie decoits was given, to account for some 
measures of unusual severity, wliich it was at tliat time proposed to 
resort to, for the purpose of suppressing the offence in question’, but 
which, if ever put in force, do not appear to have proved effectual ; on 
the contrary, the depredations committed by decoits on the property, 
and the cruelties practised by them on the persons of the inhabitants, 
have been the subjects of much complaint down to the present time, 
and appears of late years, to have increased in those provinces to a 
considerable extent. One of the causes to which this may be ascribed, 
is the difficuU}^ which has been experienced in obtaining the specific 
evidence wliich the practice of the courts of circuit requires to convict 
the offenders, and to the facility with which they in consequence 
escape punishment and recommence their depredations. On this point, 
the Committee are induced to quote the following passage from a report 
made to the government by the magistrate of Dacca Jellalpore, in 
1 802 : — ^ Decoits glory in the dread their names inspire ; they therefore 
take no pains to conceal their names ; they become from these reasons, 
publicly notorious ; ilielr nam’^ and characters are familiar to all 
the inhabitants, even to those who have never seen them. Witnesses 
against men of this description, risk their lives, if they speak to an}" 
^'specific charge; if they only describe them as notorious, in general 
terms, notice is not taken of it ; because mere public notoriety, without 
® a specific charge, is not deemed legally sufficient to convict them ; and, 
in the opinion of the prisoner, it is rather an addition to his reputa- 
tion. Those who volunteer to apprehend them, equally risk their 
lives. Professional goyenclas (or informers) are not, in the same pre- 
dicament ; their spies watch the motions of the decoits, and they avail 
themselves of this information to raise enntributions, by making 
arrangements with the sirdars (or leaders) as the price of their silence. 
The difficulty of convicting these sirdars, is in proportion to their 
notoriety ; the greater their reputation for robbery and murder, the 
‘"'more difficult it is to get witnesses to come forward against them. 
There are in my jail, many sirdars of this description, whoso release 
from confinement would be dangerous to the society at large, and 
certain death to those who had any share in apprehending them. If 
public notoriety (such as I describe) was deemed sufficient to subject 
them to transportation for life, I think it would be of the utmost 
^'benefit to the community, as the object of their ambition (an extend- 
ed notorious name) would, with propriety, be made the cause of their 
punishment ; I think it would contribute much to check the evil/’ 

'' No magistrate who is attentive to his duty, can he long without 
knowing the characters of notorious sirdars. In the very course of 
business, he must become familiar with their names ; and althnugh he 
has it not in his power to substantiate legal and specific charges 
against them, for the reasons above assigned, he feels it his duty to 
apprehend them ; but is unable to convict them, for want of that 
direct proof which the atrocity of the prisoner’s character prevents 
his obtaining,” 

But although the necessit}’' of specific proof against these harden- 
ed offenders, may have been one of the occasions of the outrages 
which they perpetrate in the exercise of their depredations ; there are 
others, which are equally deserving of notice. 

A comparison of the abundant means afforded by the former 
esti bbshments^ with the- scanty provision made by the present system^ 
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for suppressing gang robbery, may farther account for its recent 
prevalence in the Bengal districts. 

Besides the usual establishments of guards and village watchmen, 
maintained for the express purpose of police, the zemindar had, under 
the former system, the aid of his zemindary servants, who w^ere at all 
times, liable to be -called forth lor the preservation of the public peace, 
and the apprehension of the disturbers of it. The officers employed in 
the collection of the sayer or impost duties, before the abolition of 
them, and stationed at the gimges, or commercial depots of grain, in 
the bazars or markets, and at the haiits or fairs, possessed authority 
and officiated for the preservation of peace, and the pi otection of the 
inhabitants and frequenters of those places. To convey an idea of 
the means possessed by a principal landholder for the purposes 
above-mentioned, it may be sufficient to notice the case of the 
zemindar of Burdwan : This zemindary, on a rough estimate, may be 
taken at 73 miles long, and 45 broad, comprehending about 3,280 square 
miles ; nearly the whole of which was in the highest state of cultiva- 
tion, and well stocked with inhabitants. His police establish- 
ment, as described in a letter from the magistrate of the 12th October 
1788, consisted of tannalidars acting as chiefs of police divisions, and 
guardians of the peace; under whose orders were stationed in the 
different villages, for the protection of the inhabitants, and to convey 
information to the tannalidars, about 2,400 pyJces or armed constables. 
But exclusive of these guards, who were for the express purpose of 
police, the principal dependance for the protection of the people proba- 
bly rested on the zemindary pykes ; for tliese, are stated by the magis- 
trate to have been in number no less than nineteen thousand, who 
were at all times, liable to be called out in aid of the police. 

The whole of this last-mentioned numerous class of pykes, are 
understood to have been disbanded, in compliance with the new 
police regulations ; and their lands, allowed them in lieu of pay, 
resumed. The amount of revenue brought to the account of Govern- 
ment on this head, being trifling for their extent, it is probable that 
the greatest part of the number of pykes retain them, under con- 
nivance from the zemindar; but however this may be, the services of 
the pykes are lost to the police, while such of those persons as weio 
really disbanded, are supposed to have had recourse to thieving for a 
livelihood. With respect to the darogahs^ or head police officers, who» 
have taken place of the taniiahdars under the new system, it is observed 
of them, that they are not less corrupt than the tannalidars their prede- 
cessors, and that themselves and the inferior officers acting under them, 
with as much inclination to do evil, have less ability to do good, than 
the zemindary servants employed before them. The darogah placed in 
a division of the country comprehending four hundred square miles, is, 
with fifteen or twenty armed men, found to be incompetent to tho 
protection of the inhabitants. The village watchmen, and such as 
remain undismissed of the zemindary servants, are, by the public regula- 
tions, required to co-operate with the darogah; but a provision of this 
nature, without the means of prompt enforcement, has not been attended 
with the desired efl*ect ; the influence of the zemindar as it existed in 
former times, being wanting to bring forth these aids into active exer- 
tion ; while the darogahs who are represented as insulated individuals, 
are in their respective divisions, viewed with fear by some, with jealousy 
by others, and neglected by most of the inhabitants, possess not that 
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personal consideration in the public mind, so necessary to aid them, in 
the efficient performance of their duty. 

If the foregoing comparison be just, it must appear that the former 
establishments, were more ample and better constituted for the purposes 
of police, than those which have since been introduced, had their services 
been actively put forth and properly directed ; but the enquiries made 
by Lord Cornwallis, induced him to believe, that the zemindars had 
misapplied the authority confided to them, as officers of police ; and 
that the union of the functions of revenue and police in the same person, 
was a radical error, from which the evils prevailing in the latter depart- 
ment, had in a great measure sprung. His lordship accordingly pro- 
ceeded in the manner detailed in a former part of this report, to change 
the system which existed, and to introduce a police entrusted under the 
European magistrates, to native officers, named darogahs, selected for the 
purpose, andmaintained on fixed salaries. The defectiveness of this system 
of police, is explicitly acknowledged in the preamble to regulation XII, 
of the year 1807, which states “ that the police establishments main- 
tained by Government in several districts of Bengal, Bahar and 
Orissa, had been found insufficient for the purposes of their appoint- 
ment.” Amendments had before this period, been made to the police 
rules ; and additional means devised for the suppression of crimes, by 
rendering the punishment of them more exemplary and severe. Public 
outrages nevertheless increased, more especially in the Bengal provinces ; 
and the government at length, deemed it expedient to introduce the 
above regulation; for the purpose of granting to the zemindars, 
tehsildars, farmers of land, and any other principal inhabitants who 
might he deemed qualified for the trust, authority to act as aumeens 
or commissioners of police. 

The aumeens of police are, under this regulation, appointed by a 
sunnud, or commission from the magistrate, with the approbation of 
the Governor General in Council. Their authority is concurrent with 
that of the police darogah, for the suppression of crimes, and the appre- 
hension of public offenders ; and for these purposes, the rules for the 
conduct of both are the same; hut the aumeens are restricted 
from taking any cognizance of those petty offences and disputes, 
which the latter is ^owed to enquire into and adjust. The aumeen 
is required to deliver over his prisoners to the darogah of the district 
or division in which he resides ; instead of sending them, as the darogah 
does, direct to the magistrate. 

Thus it appears the Government have found it necessary to recur 
to the practice, which, in 17&2, was so much disapproved ; namely, of 
combining, in any case, the functions of revenue and police ; and have 
again called forth the exercise of those powers, which the landholders, 
native collectors of the revenue, and other respectable inhabitants 
possess, for the protection of the people, and the apprehension of public 
offenders. 

Of the propriety of this principle,, no doubt can be entertained; 
the most intehigent reports of the judicial servants, for some years 
previously, having represented the agency of the landholders, as essential 
to a saintary improvement in the pohce, though there is reason to regret, 
that the situation of things has so much changed since the zemindars 
were deprived of the authority thus restored to them, as to have afforded 
less promise of success from the measure, than might have been other- 
wise expected* The dismemberment of the principal zemindaries; by 
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the sale of land, to realize arrears of revenue, and the separation of 
talooks, or small estates (noticed in a foamier part of this report) have 
reduced the efficient influence of the landholders, who, for the greater 
part, approach nearer now, than they did formerly", to the condition of 
mere cultivators. The dismission of the zemindary pykes, and of the 
establishment formerly maintained for the collection of the say er duties, 
have contributed to the same end. It may therefore appear doubtful, 
whether it would now be practicable in Bengal, to restore the 
efficiency of the old system of police, were it even in the view of the 
Government, to attempt it ; or whether, if restored, it would answer 
any useful purpose, clogged with the numerous and complicated rules 
and restrictions under which the zemindar would now be required to 
officiate. It indeed appears, that the regulation already referred to, 
as enacted in the year 1807, has since been rescinded, as far as it 
related to the appointment of aumeens of police, by regulation "VI. 
of 1810. That the state of the police, in the lower provinces, in 
regard to decoity, had not experienced any amendment, under the 
operation of the first-mentioned regulation ; appears from the following 
passage of a letter, addressed by the Governor General to the Court 
of Directors, of a date so recent as the 29th May 1810, describing 
the state of the police, as it was in the Bengal districts, a little 
before that period. The evidence lately adduced, exclusive 
of a multiplicity of other proofs, establishes, beyond a question, the 
“ commission of robberies, murder, and the most atrocious, deliberate 
cruelties ; in a word, an aggregate of the most atrocious crimes : nor 
let it be {supposed, that these offences were of rare occurrence, or 
'' confined to particular districts ; they were committed with few 
“ exceptions, and with slight modifications of atrocity, in every part 
of Bengal.^’ 

The letter from which this extract is taken, was written to justify 
certain measures, which it had been judged necessary to resort to, for 
the purpose of restraining and preventing these evils, and which had 
been arraigned by Mr, Ernst, one of the magistrates, as objectionable, 
and as being calculated to introduce greater mischiefs among the 
people, than the evil which it was to remove. The dispatches which 
have more recently been received relative to this discussion, appear of 
considerable interest ; not so much on account of the subject to which 
they specially relate, which had been set at rest by the submission of 
the magistrate, afterwards made judge of circuit, who, having apolo- 
gized for the warmth or disrespect of his expressions, was restored to 
his office, as from the information which they afford respecting the 
actual state of the police in the provinces under the presidency of 
Bengal. 

The information to which the Committee more particularly allude, 
is contained in a Report on the state of the 
Appendix No. 12. police, with suggestions for its improvement, 

by the Secretary to the Government in the 
judicial department, entered on the consultations of Government of the 
29th September 1809. This document, is particularly intended for the 
consideration of the authorities in this country : the writer observes, 
that were this report intended solely for the consideration of the Iqcal 
“ Government in India, it would be superfluous to enter into details 
regarding the inefficiency of the police, as unhappily, occasions have 
too frequently arisen, to arrest their attention on this important 
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subject ; but as tlie arrangements suggested, may possibly attract 
the attention of the honourable the court of directors to whom these 
evils may not be so familiar, a brief exposition of them must be 
deemed a necessary introduction to any plan which may be sug- 
gested for the general improvement of the police.’' 

In this Iteport, arc detailed the cruelties suffered by the inhabi- 
tants in the districts foi* the most part round the seat of government, 
from decoits or gang-robbers, and the total inefficiency of the police, 
as it then stood, to suppress or restrain them ; and it is endeavoured 
to justify the measures recently introduced, and to propose others, 
with the view of reino\ing the evils complained of. In illustration of 
the cruelties commonly practised by the robbers, the evidence on some 
late trials is given, and. the general prevalence of those cruelties, is 
proved by a reference to the reports of the circuit judges transmitted 
from difierent parts of the country. It is observed moreover, that 
though the evils in question ‘‘ were in some instances to be ascribed 
‘‘ to the supineness of the local magistrates, they were much more 
'' generally imputable, to the defects of the existing system.” 

The Ooinmittee cannot forbear expressing their surprize, at the 
statement made in Mr. Secretary Dowdeswell’s report, that the govern- 
ment were not enabled to discover in a shorter period than that 
alluded to, what is now unequivocally acknowledged on their proceed- 
ings, namely, that the existing system of police had entirely failed in 
its object.” Though the letters from the Bengal government to the 
directors, down to April 1806, represent the commission of crimes, 
particularly perjury, to be increasing rather than the contrary, there is 
nothing -said to excite any particular apprehension for the security of 
person and property enjoyed by the natives under the British govern- 
ment, or to create any doubt in regard to the new system of police, 
having secured to the natives the benefits which were intended for 
them, by its introduction. 

It is therefore, with the greater concern that the Committee find, 
in the recent dispatch, so strong a manifestation of the great inade- 
quacy which has been experienced of the establishments introduced in 
1793, for the protection of the people from public robbers, and the 
ascendancy acquired by deceits in the provinces surrounding the seat 
of government. 

It is stated in the report in question, that '' the principal cause 
why the measures hitherto adopted for the protection of the people 
against robbeiy by open violence, have been inefiectua], is, the very 
defective information which government, and the principal authorities 
under government, possessed respecting the actuar state of the 
police.” — The defect here noticed (says the writer of the report) 
may arise, either from the very imperfect information which the 
^Mocal magistrates themselves possess, respecting the state of the 
"" police, or from an ill judged, but not an unnatural solicitude, to 
"" represent the districts in the most favourable state possible.” Your 
Committee must here express their opinion of the dangerous tendency 
of indulgence in the disposition alluded to, of representing districts or 
things to be in a more favourable state, than they really are ; as this 
may lead, first, to a postponement of the communication of unpleasant 
circumstances ; next, to the suppression of information ; and, finally, to 
the misrepresentation of facts. In the present instance, the com- 
mittee have adverted to the information actually before the govern- 
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meat and the nizamut adawlut, for some years prior to the date of the 
report above quoted ; and it appears to them that the reports of tlie 
circuit judges, made through the nizamut ada,\Ylut to the government, 
at the conclusion of each session, evinced the prevalence of gang 
robbeiy, not only in a degree sufficient to attract the notice of tlie 
government, but to call forth its endeavours to suppresvs it. 

Its endeavours, from 1801 down to the period in question, for tlie 
improvement of the police, and for the suppression of gang robberjq 
appear in the new regulations, and in modifications of those already in 
force. The general object of these enactments, ^Yas to render the 
criminal law moi'e severe, and the officers of police more vigilant ; and, 
as has been also loefo-re stated, to call in the aid of the landholders and 
other principal inhabitants, for the protection of the people against 
deceits, and other depredators. But notwithstanding these measures, 
the disorders which they were intended to subdue, still increased; and 
towards the end of 1 807, had acquired such a degree of strength, as to 
o-blige the government to resort to measures, much more forcible than 
had hitherto been tried, for the deliverance of the country from this 
growing and intolerable eviL 


It does not therefore a}>])ear to have been, from any want of infor- 
mation in regard to the imperfect state of the police, that the govern- 
ment was unable to prevent its becoming worse; but rather, Jis 3 ^our 
Committee should suppose, from the difficulties -which presented thein- 
selves to the application of an efficacious remedy. 

The measures above referred to, are those which appear to liave 

, X. X- lonn commenced in 1808, with Kegulatioii 

^ Eegulation X. 1808, 2Sth appoint- 

ment of a superintendent of police, and 
for defining his jurisdiction and authority.” The preamble of the 
Kegulation states, that '' by concentrating information obtainable 
from different parts of the country in a particular office at the presi- 
dency, a successful plan of operations might be devised and executed, 
when the efforts of the local police officers would be unavailing 
and that measures conducive to the discovery and seizure of the 
gangs of decoits, which still continued to infest many of the districts 
in the province of Bengal, might especially be promoted, by the 
appointment of a superintendent of police.” A power was accordingly 
vested in this officer, to act in concert with the ziilah and citv 


magistrates, or independently of them, for the detection and appre- 
hension of persons charged with, or suspected of decoity and other 
offences. His warrant or other process was, as he might determine, to 
be executed, either by his own officers, or through those of the local 
authorities. The government, moreover, upon the present occasion, 
deeming the urgency of the case to justify the measure, resolved to 
countenance the regular organization and official emplo^nnent of public 
informers, for the purpose of discovering the haunts, and pointing 
out the persons of the most notorious of the decoits, or of any of their 
associates. Idie circumstance which led to- this step, was the success- 
ful co-operatio-n which had been afforded by one of the Calcutta magis- 
trates, acting as joint magistrate with the magistrate of Nudelea, in 
freeing^ or endeavouring to free, that district from decoits. Mr. 
Bkequiere, who had resided in Bengal from his earliest ^^ears, possessed 
a perfect knowledge of the language and the manners of the natives, 
had recommended himself so far to the governnient 1>y this service,. 
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that, although he was not a covenanted servant of the Company, it was 
determined to vest him with the powers of magistrate in snch other 
districts, as, like Nuddea, had been overrun with decoits. The mode 
in which Mr. Blacqniere proceeded was, by the employment oigoyendas, 
or spies and informers ; some of whom, having themselves been princi- 
pal robbers, it was understood would be particularly expert in detecting 
others who were still acting in that capacity* To these, were added 
the services of girdawars or overseers, or superintendents. The spies 
were to point out the robbers, and the overseers were to apprehend 
them. 

As the employment of these agents, in the manner thus sanctioned, 
has given rise to much discussion between the government and some 
of the judicial officers, on the merit and success of this expedient, the 
Committee think it may be proper to state the information on these 
points, which the latest advices from the Bengal Presidency afford. 
The following account of the origin and employment of goyendas 
is taken from a minute, recorded on the 24th I^ov. 1810, by one of the 
members of the government, who was an advocate for the measure;, 
and desirous of shewing that the employment of goyendas was not 
new in the police of Bengal : 

« Under no arrangement hitherto tried, has the efficiency of 

the police, been independent of the agency of informers and spies. 
^'Pecuniary rewards for detecting and bringing to justice decoits and 
other offenders, were offered as. early as 1772, when the serious 
attention of the government was first drawn to the alarming preva- 
lence of the horrid offence of decoity. But without going further 
back than the period when the regulations, of the government began 
to assume generally the form, which they have since retained, the 
offer of a specific reward of ten rupees for every decoit, payable on 
'Hhe conviction of the offender, was authorized in 1792, and continued 
to be payable in the same mode, until recently modified in pursuance 
of the arrangements, which we resolved to adopt two^ years ago, for 
the reform of the police/" 

Under the encouragement of head money offered by the I’egula- 
“ tions of 1792’ above quoted, the profession of a goyenda first took its 
** rise, and speedily spread itself over the country. The subsequent 
^^introduction of police tannahs had no tendency to check theemploy- 
ment, or control their proceedings. Every tannah soon had its set of 
^"goyendas plying for occupation, with the avowed countenance 
and support of the darogah, who shared with them the head money 
‘^for decoits, convicted on evidence marshalled by them ; and the 
specious offers of professed goyendas occcasionally induced incautious 
magistrates to entrust them with general warrants and indefinite 
commissions, for the apprehension of criminals, in places particularly 
“ infested by robbers, or sometimes, in consequence of the preparation 
of a peculiarly heinous decoity. — ^That abuses have been practised by 
goyendas or informers, but still more by girdwars, or those entrusted 
with power to apprehend, is unquestionable. Seeking a livelihood 
by the profession in which they had engaged, but not always able to 
“ procure it, by the slow means of the detection of crimes and proof 
of guilt, they have no doubt resorted but too often,, to Various modes 
of extortion ; sometimes, from persons of suspected character, and at 
other times, from the honest part of the community, under threats of 
accusation ; and have occasionally proceeded to prefer groundless. 
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“ charges, and even to support them by false evidence ; and instances 
“ have actually occurred, where there has been too much reason to 
“ believe, that the goyenda himseK devised the robbery, of which he 
“ convicted the unhappy wretches reduced by his ar-ts, to a participa- 
“ tion in the ci’ime. 

There can be little doubt of the existence of spies, wherever the 
laws hold out rewards to informers ; and the increase of this class of 
people in Bengal, is satisfactorily traced to the pecuniary reward olfered 
for every deceit, who might be convicted on information bi’ought before 
the magistrate. The bad practices used by goyendas, your Committee 
find noticed strongly in the answer to the interrogatories circulated in 
1801 ; but the abolition or rather the modifi- 

EegulJifnXVLtflSlO. cation of the head money, for deceits, was 
not effected until 1810. lliere must con- 
sequently have been a wide field for the goyendas to move in, from 
their first appearance (according to the foregoing minute) in 1792, 
until the period referred to in 1810, where the modification of the 
reward, or head money, considerably narrowed the ground on which 
they had been accustomed to practise their atrocities. 

The proceedings of the courts of justice, and the reports of the 
judges of circuit, furnish a strong confirmation of what has been stated 
with respect to the unprincipled practices of that description of people, 
and of the evils resulting from a combination between them and the 
darogahs or head police officers, for the purpose, as stated in the foiegoing 
minute, of sharing with them the head money for deceits.'’ 

The employment of persons of the above description, as instru- 
ments of police, might appear to require explanation, more especially 
as it has been objected to, by some of the most experienced servants 
in the judicial department* In the correspondence last received from 
Bengal, the reasons are adduced, which dictated the expediency of 
employing those persons under the police-; and they are as follow ; 1st, 
the necessity which arose for the adoption of some stroxig measure, to 
checker suppress the outrages committed by deceits, which had long been 
prevalent ; and ona sudden, had aequireda most alarming height in those 
districts particularly, which were most adjacent tO' the seat of govern- 
ment. 2d. The good state of the police within the limits of the town 
of Calcutta, where goyendas had, been employed by the magistrates, 
and particularly under the direction of Mr. Blacquiere. 8d. The benefit 
experienced in the district of Nuddea, from the emplojnnent of Mr. 
Blacquiere with goyendas, for the discovery and seizure of deceits, 
which suggested the employment for the same means, more extensively. 
4th. . The rules under which goyendas were directed to be emplb3’'ed, 
which prohibited their receiving general warrants, and restricted them 
to the employment of pointing out persons accused of crimes, to the 
girdwars, or officers, who attended to apprehend them. 

The institution of the new office of superintendent of police, and 
the extension of Mr. Blacquiere’s functions, with authority to employ 
goyendas, is represented to have been attended with early success, in 
the discovery and apprehension of many -gangs of deceits, and the 
seizure of some of their most notorious sirdars, or leaders ; one of them 
at the distance of 500 miles from the part of the country from which 
he fled to avoid detection. But the satisfaction which this must 
have afforded the government, underwent probably some abatement, 
on the discoveiw which was made, that some of the goyendas thus 
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employed, had, in concert with the girdwars, actually been commit- 
ting depredations on the peaceable inhabitants, of the same nature 
as tihose practised, by the decoits, whom they were employed to 
suppress* These persons were convicted before the court of circuit ; 
and suffered the punishment due to their crimes* The govern- 
ment admit, that there were probably more of these enormities com- 
mitted by these instruments of police, than had come to light ; but 
they nevertheless deemed it expedient, that the smaller evil should be 
endured, rather than the agency of goyendas, in freeing the country of 
deceits, should be relinquished* 

The court of directors, it may be presumed, will be anxious to 
learn the issue of these measures, under the great solicitude they must 
feel, for their proving ultimately successful in the object of their intro- 
duction. What has appeared in the latest intelligence on this subject, 
affords assurance, that after about two years experience of the eflacacy 
of the new measures, decoity or gang robbery, had met with a check ; 
and had been reported by some of the circuit judges, to have happened 
less frequently in most, and to have ceased in some, of the Bengal dis- 
tricts, where antecedently it had prevailed, in the greatest degree. It « 
is earnestly to be hoped, that these assurances may be confirmed by 
experience. 

COKCLUBIKG ReMAEKS. 

Although the view given, in the foregoing part of this Report may 
show, that certain imperfections are still found in the system of inter- 
nal government in the Bengal provinces ; yet it can, in the opinion of 
your Committee, admit of no question, whether the dominion exercised 
by the East India Company has, on the whole, been beneficial to. 
the natives. If such a question were proposed, your Committee must 
decidedly answer it, in the affirmative. The strength of the govern- 
ment of British India directed as it has been, has had the effect of 
securing its subjects, .as well from foreign.depredation, as from internal 
commotion. This is an advantage rarely experienced by the subjects 
of Asiatic states ; and, combined with a domestic administration more 
just in its principles, and exercised with far greater integrity and 
ability, than the native one that preceded it, may sufficiently account 
for the improvements that have taken place ; and which, in the Bengal 
provinces, where peace has been, enjoyed fora period of time, perhaps 
hardly paralleled in Oriental history, have manifested themselves in 
the ameliorated condition of the great mass of the population ; although 
certain classes may have been depressed, by the indispensable policy of 
a foreign government. The nature and circumstances of our situation, 
prescribe narrow limits to the prospects of the natives, in the political 
and military branches of the public service : strictly speaking, however, 
they were foreigners who. generally enjoyed the great offices in those 
departments, even under the Mogul Government; — but to agriculture 
and commerce every encouragement is afforded, under a system of laws, 
the prominent object of which is, to protect the weak fi’om oppression, 
and to secure to every individual the fruits of his industry* 

The country, as may be expected, has, under these circumstances, 
exhibited in every part of it, improvement on a general, view, adYan-- 
ring with accelerated progress in latter times. 


(For portion of Report relating to Madrm m FoZ. JX) 
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Appenbix, No. I. 

Minute of Mr. Shore, dated iSth June 1789 ; respecting the Permanent 
Settlement of the Lands in the Bengal Provinces, 

1. A period of twenty-eight years has now elapsed since the 
Companjjj^first acquired a right to the revenues of any considerable 
part of these provinces, and of twentj^'-four years only since the transfer 
of the whole in perpetuity was regularly made by the grant of the 
Dewanny. 

2. When we consider the nature and magnitude of this acquisition, 
the characters of the people placed under our dominion, their difference 
of language and dissimilarity of manners ; that we entered upon the 
administration of the government, ignorant of its former constitution, 
and with little practical experience in Asiatic Finance ; it will not be 
deemed surprising that we should have fallen into errors, or if any 
should at this time require correction. 

3. The Mogul dominion, in the best times and under the Wisest 
princes, was a government of discretion. The safety of the people, the 
security of their property, and the prosperity of the country, depended 
upon the personal character of the monarch. By this standard, his 
delegates regulated their own demeanor ; in proportion as he was wise, 
just, vigilant and humane, the provincial viceroys discharged their 
respective kists with zeal and fidelity ; and as they possessed or want- 
ed the recited qualifications, the inferior agents conducted themselves, 
with more or less diligence and honesty ; a weak monarch and corrupt 
minister encouraged and produced every species of disorder, for there was 
no law paramount to the sovemign’s will> few of the officers of government 
were liberally paid, and property was left to accumulate from breach 
of trust, abused patronage, perverted justice, or unrestrained oppres- 
sion. This description, I conceive to be applicable to all Mahomedan 
governments, where practice is for ever in opposition to the theory of 
morals, and a few remarkable instances of distinguished virtue or for- 
bearance, are exceptions which deduct little from the universality of 
the remark. 

4. Long before our acquisition of the Dewanny, the vigour of the 
empire had been irrecoverably weakened, and its constitutions, as far 
as they can be traced in the ordinances and practice of its best princes, 
had been violated. The agents of the Company, when they obtained 
the grant, had no other guide for their instructions than the measures 
of a provincial adniinistration which had assumed an independency ot 
the empire, and had long ceased to act according to its laws. 

5. If we further consider the form of the British government in 
India, we shall find it ill calculated for the speedy introduction of im- 
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provement. The members composing it are in a constant state of fluc- 
tuation, and the period of their residence often expires before experi- 
ence can be acquired, or reduced to practice ; official forms necessarily 
occupy a large portion of time, and the constant pressure of business 
leaves little leisure for study and reflection, without which no know- 
ledge of the principles and detail of the revenues of this country can be 
obtained ; true information is also procured with difficulty, because it 
is too often derived from mere practice, instead of being deduced from 
fixed principles. Every man who has long been employed in the 
management of the revenues of Bengal, will, if candid, allow that his 
opinion on many important points has been often varied, and that the 
information of one year, has been rendered dubious by the experience, 
of another ; still in all cases decision is necessary, and hence precedents 
formed on partial circumstances, and perhaps on erroneous premises, 
become established rules of conduct; for a prudent man, when doubtful, 
will be happy to avail himself of the authority of example. The mul- 
tiplication of records, which ought to be a great advantage, is in fact an 
inconvenience of extensive magnitude ; for in them only the experience 
of others, can be traced ; and reference, requires much time and labour. 

6. It is however the duty of every one who is entrusted with a 
share in the administration in Bengal, to contribute that portion of 
experience and ability which he possesses towards the improvement of 
the whole system, which, without such attempts, must decline ; and I 
now mean, agreeably to the promise which 1 made to the Board, to 
give my sentiments upon the revenues of this country, with a view to 
practical conclusions. The preceding reflections offer an apology for 
others which I cannot but claim for myself. Lei us not take advan- 
tage of our own experience, to condemn the measures of those who 
wanted that experience to guide them. 

7. I enter upon the task with diffidence; for although from the 
nature of my pubUc employment in the service of the Company, I may 
be supposed qualified for the performance of what I have undertaken, 
I am myself but too sensible that much still remains to be learnt by 
me, and I can only regret that frequent returns of indisposition and 
occupation without intermission, should render any apology for defects 
necessary, and requires this acknowledgment, lest my supposed expe- 
rience, derived from a long residence in India, should give sanction 
to opinions which I wish to see discussed as freely as I avow them. My 
remarks may frequently be desultory ; I hope they will not often be 
found inconclusive ; I mean them as prepamtory to the formation of a 
settlement for a term of years, which is nbw under contemplation, in 
conformity to the orders received from Europe. 

8. If the arguments and observations contained in my minute 

upon the rights and privileges of zemindars and talookdars, should 
tend to confirm the opinions already adopted and avowed by tbe court of 
directors, that these descriptions of people are^the proprietors of the soil, 
one material point is gained. It is however but one step towards tHe 
establishment of order ; and what remains to be done relating to practice 
and detail, requires a greater degree of minute Iffiowledge and local in- 
formation, ‘ 

9. With respect to the general assessment of Bengal, there are two 
opinions directly opposed to each other, and of the greatest importance 
to the prosperity of the country and interest of the company ; one, that 
the assessment upon the whole is enormous and greater than the country 
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ought to pay ; and another, that it is prodigiously under-rated, and may Shore’s 
be very largely increased. The first is maintained with great ability ^789 ret- 
and financial knowledge by Mr. Francis, and the latter supported by pecting Fer- 
Mr. J ames Grant with much ingenuity, and reasons derived from an manent Settle- 
attentive investigation of the records. 

10 . With a view to assist the judgment of others, and to show the ^ ‘ 

grounds of my own, I shall trace the revenues of Bengal from the first 
recorded settlement of Turvumull dming the reign of Akbar in 1682, 

to the assessment of Cosvsim Ally in 1763. Assuming the statements 
exhibited in Mr. Grant’s Analysis as the ground of my observations, an 
abstract of the whole is annexed, (Appendix No. 1.) — In examining this 
abstract, and my observations upon it, the following informations, 
which have often been repeated, must be attended to. 

11. Tury Mull is supposed to have formed his settlement of Bengal 
called the Twmar Jumma, by collecting through the medium of the 
canongoes and other inferior officers, the accounts of the rents paid by 
the ryots, which served as the basis of it. The constituent parts of 
the assessment were called Tulcseem, and comprehended not only the 
quota of the greater territorial divisions, but of the villages, and as it 
is generally believed, of the individual ryots ; to avoid ambiguity, I 
shall invariably use the term of standard assessment whenever I speak 
oi the Tumar Jumw.a iis established originally Tury Mull, and 
subsequently augmented by the nazims. 

12. With respect to the land and land revenue, there are two 
material distinctions : First. The lands of the country were anciently 
distinguished by the denominations of Khalsa and Jaghire; the former 
may be translated, Exchequer lands ; the latter, which are appropriated 
for the maintenance of Munsubdars, or the ofiicers of Government may 
be denoted Assigned lands. The aggregate of the two, constitutes the 
whole of the lands, paying revenue to the State. Secondly. The dis- 
tinction with respect to the land revenue, is that of assulj or original, 
understood to be the standard assessment in contradiction to Abwab or 
taxes subsequently imposed upon it. I suppose the article of sayer, 
meaning duties and variable collections, to be included, in one or both 
of these heads. 

^ 13. From the era of Tury Mull in 1582 to that of Jaffier Khan, 
an interval of 140 years, the increase added to the assessment of Bengal, 
amounted to Es. 24,18,298 only. This sum includes a tax imposed by 
Jaffier Khan, stated at Rs. 2,58,857. The remainder was the result of 
investigations into the resources of the lands. I speak here of the in- 
crease effected by these means only ; the additional territory from the 
annexation of new territories is of a distinct nature. 

14. If wesuppose theassessment ofTury Mull to havebeen moderate 
in the first instance, the stated increase will not be deemed exorbitant* 

Between the two periods ofTury Mull and Jaffier Khan, the country had 
considerably improved in opulence, as new sources of trade had been 
opened, and commerce in general had become more diffused ; specie, 
comparatively scarce in Ak bar’s reign, was afterwards poured into the 

country through new channels. On the 
Sic in orig. contrary, we invest, acknowledge and applaud, 

that political wisdom which prescribed limits 
to exaction, and allowed the subjects of the State to enjoy the 
pi’ofits of their own industry and good management. The observation 
is important, and the more so as being founded upon an admitted fact. 
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15 Yet moderate as tliis addition may appear, that part of it 
imposed by Jaffier Khan, and amounting to Es. _14 31,136, obtain- 
ed by measiires of the greatest severity ; the ^semindars, with few if any 
exceptions were dispossessed of aU management m the collections, and 
his o wn officers ivere employed to scrutinize the lands and their pro- 
duce. The severities inflicted upon_ renters in arrears, and upon the 
zemindars to compel them to a discovery of their ^ resources, were 
clisoTaceful to humanity ; and, as if personal indignities and 
tortures were not sufficient, the grossest insults were offered to the 
religion of the people. Pits, filled with ordure and all impunties, 
were used as prisons for the zemindars, and these were ffigmfied with 
the appellation of Bykout, the Hindoo paradise. Jamer Khan is 
recorded to have employed none but Bengally Hindoos in the collec- 
tion of the revenues ; for this special reason, that they were most easily 
compelled by punishment, to discover their malpractices, and nothing 
was to be apprehended from their pusillanimity; and he is said to 
have compelled defaulting zemindars, with their wives and children, to 
turn Mahomedans : Such was the man whom Mahomedan annalists 
have praised for justice and wisdom 1 Such were the acts of an 
administration, which, in the language ot Mr. Grant, opened a new 
and illustrious era of finance. 

10. From the tenor of the measures pursued by Jallier Khan, it 
would appear, either that the coiintry was then assessed to the utmost 
amount it would bear, or that he and his agent were incapable oi dis^ 
covering latent resources ; or, finally, that he himself concealed what 
he had ascertained, for Ms own private emokiment. 

17. The two last suppositions I reject for the following reasons : 
The proved abilities of Jaffier Khan in finance procured Mm the 
appointment of dewan ; and he knew that Ms reputation and continu- 
ance in office, depended upon the success of his exertions which were 
directed with uncommon skill, energy and perseverance, to a disco veiy 

of the resources of the country- , i . • . 

18 The tendency of Ms measures was calculated to excite numei- 
ous enemies; his administration began with an opposition to the son 
of the Emperor, and was prosecuted to a reformation in every depart- 
ment of the State. He retrenched the emoluments of the most power- 
ful officers, and diminished the influence by which they were pro- 
cured; in his zeal and honesty, he relied for support against the 
insinuations of the disappointed ; the intrigues of the envious and the 
accusations of aU. Fraud and dishonesty, in any considerable degree, 
would have furnished charges against him, which his enemies would 
have availed themselves of, with irresistible success. 

19. A supposition has been assumed, that Jaffier Khan collected 
for himself, during the long period of his management, as dewan and 
viceroy, the sum of 2,40,00,600 rupees, with a view to prove an excess 
in the revenues of Bengal beyond the amount of his assessment. J. e 
premises are conjectural, and I am not hound to admit the conclusion. 
The value of his property at his decease (Mr. Grant’s Analysis') as 
publicly stated, amounted to Bupees 60,93,227 ; and although we 
should, without authority, estimate this sum as a moiety only ot his 
estate, a large portion of the amount might have been "acquired trom 
his own jaghire : nor will I deny, that something may have been 
extorted from unauthorized resources. His^ parsimony and frugality 
give countenance to the first part of the conjecture, 
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20. Neither do I admit the first supposition without restriction ; 

hut am rather inclined to adopt a conclusion, that J affier Edian, amidst ^ 5 - 

the rigour of his proceedings, had a regard to the future welfare and pecting Per» 
prosperity of the country ; and that in appropriatinga large proportion manent Settle- 
of the produce, as far as he could discover it, he did not endeavoim to i^^BengalT^ 
undermine the sources of re-production. My opinion of his proceed- 
ings (the cruelty of which humanity must reprobate) is, that when he 
succeeded to the management of the country as dewan, great disoirier, 
and a total relaxation prevailed in all branches of finance ; and that 
his object was to introduce reformation and regularity, by a system of 
unremitting severity ; and by the same means, to preclude the return 
of future disorder and relaxation. 

21. Sujah Khan, the successor to Jaffier, appears to have enter- 
tained an opinion, that the demands of his predecessor were not 
burthensome to the country^ or that great improvements had resulted 
fe'om his management ; since, in a very few years afterwards, he imposed 

^ a further considerable increase upon it of Rupees 19,14,095. His 
Administration is not, however, recorded with that detestation which 
is indelibly affixed to the name of Jaffier Khan. He employed the 
^xjemindars^ many of whom he restored to the management of their 
^jands. 

i 22. The impositions of Aliverdi Khan were ill calculated to 
.Relieve the country from the effects of the Mahratta inv^asion. They 
fimounted to Rs. 22,25,554. The contributions of the zemindars, to 
pdefray the expenses of the wars in which he was involved for ten suc- 
Tcessive years, seem to have suggested to him an idea of their ability to 
^pay the increase which his necessities required. 

^ 23. The augmentation of revenue, demanded by Cossim Ali, 

-Ruling the short period of his administration, commencing properly in 
‘'November 1760, and terminating formally in July 1763, was dictated 
^by an apprehension of the precariousness of his situation. I shall 
(^hereafter enlarge more particular^ upon Ms proceedings ; and observe 
/^nly in this place, that by new impositions, and resumptions of the 
supposed profits of the zemindars, fouzedars, and jaghiredars, he 
^attempted at once to collect an accumulated increase of Rs. 74,81,340. 

The Abstract of these impositions, subsequent to the adminis- 


tration of Jaffier Khan, is as follows : 

By Sujah Khan, ... from 1722 to 1728 19,14,095 

By AHverdi Khan, to 1755 22,25,554 

Total in thirty-three years 41,39,649 

By Cossim Ali, ... ... 1763 74,81,340 

Total in forty-one years 1,16,20,989 


25. It is necessary to remark, that these imposts were founded 
upon principles unknown to the Mogul constitution; and that the 
Tumar Jumma, or standard assessment, to which this increase was 
snperadded in 1728, was rated at 1,42,45,581 Rs. To this amount it 
had arisen, in a period of 146 years, from the sum of 1,06,93,152, the 
settlement of Tury Mull. We are not to forget that 14,35,593 Rs., the 
revenues of new temtories, constitute part of the difference* 

26. The sum of 1,16,20,989, with an addition of 2,58,857, the 
amount of a tax levied by Jaffier Khan, in 1732, forms the total of the 
increase, effected by the subahdarry abwal, or viceroy al imposts, con- 
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sisting of twelve principal articles, according to the specification in the 
Abstract (Appendix, No. 1). 

27. In accounting for so large an augmentation in the public 
demands for revenue, from the year 172A it will scarce be deemed 
sufficient to say, that Bengal, in Jaffier Khan’s time, was much under 
rated, and the assertion requires to be authoritatively supported. The 
cold unrelenting character of that nazim, the strictness of his inqui- 
sitions, the severity with which they were prosecuted, and his 
acknowledged abilities, justify an opposite presumption. If, however, 
the contrary be maintained, his political moderation must at the same 
time be admitted. 

28. But it may be contended, that the improvement of the 
country in opulence, agriculture, and population, created new resources 
during the forty-one years in which the subsequent augmentation took 
place. Admitting the premises, the extent of which should however 
be determined, the conclusion is fair ; but the imbecility of 
Seifraz Khan who succeeded Sujah, the wars of Aliverdi, the 
tyranny and inexperience of Suraje ud Dowlah, the weakness, ignorance, 
and dissipation of Meer Jaffier, and the violence and extortions of 
Cossim Ali, tend rather to overturn than to support the premises, and 
at all events are entitled to weight, in opposition to ax'guments stated 
on other grounds. The administration of Sujah was moderate, firm 
and vigilant, and seems the only part of the whole period, with an 
exception perhaps of the last years of Aliverdi Khan, in which the 
conduct of the government was in any respect, calculated for the 
improvement of the country. 

29. It is not only necessary to examine the amount of the increase; 
but we must attentively consider the principle upon which it was 
demanded, and the mode in which it was imposed. This enquiry will 
exhibit a deviation from established practice, sufficient to account for 
many evils now prevailing in the collection of the revenues. 

30. The principles of Mogul taxation, as far as we can collect 
from the institutes of Timor and Ackbar, from the ordinations of the 
emperors, and the conduct of their delegates, however limited in 
practice, were calculated to give the sovereign a proportion of the 
advantagesarising from extended cultivation and increased popula- 
tion. As these were discovered, the tumar or standard assessment 
was augmented ; and whatever the justice or policy of the principle 
might be, the practice in detail has this merit, that it was founded 
upon a knowledge of real and existing resources. 

31. In conformity to these principles, inferior officers were 
stationed throughout the country, to note and register all transactions 
relating to the soil, its rents and its. produce, every augmentation of 
cultivation was required to be recorded, as well as every diminution in 
its quantity. 

32, An increase of revenue exacted from a zemindar under these 
circumstances, affected his profits, but made no alteration in the rates 
upon the ryots ; be paid a portion of rhe rents arising from discovered 
improvements in his lands ; but the cultivators of the soil were not 
hy this demand, exposed to an enhancement of their rates. The excess 
claimed augmented the tumar or standard assessmentr which by the 
investigations of Jaffier Khan was raised in the sum of Es. 11,72,279. 

33. But the abwab subahdary or viceroyal imposts, which con- 
stitute the increase since 1728 had a conteary tendency. ; forteey 
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eulianced ihe rates* They were in general levied upon the standard 
assessment in certain proportions to its amount, and the zemindars who 
paid them were authorized to collect them from their ryots, in the 
same proportions to their respective quotas of rent. Thus the tax 
known by the denomination of serf sicca, raised the rates of taxation 
and rent, nine rupees six annas per cent. Where the proportions were 
not ascertained, the demand was iu' fact discretional, and though 
meant in some cases to have a partial operation, was often extended 
by the inferior officers to situations where it w'as unclaimed by 
government, 

34. Jaffier Khan was the author of this innovation ; the conse- 
quences of which he probably did not foresee. The tax imposed by 
him- which established the precedent was trifling in its amount, and 
apparently intended as a fee to the Khalsa^ officers, I have already 
shown the degree to- -which these impositions were afterwards carried, 

85, An enhancement in the rates of taxation may be defended 
on the grounds of the- extension of commerce and increase of specie 
between the time of Tiny Mull and the administration of Jaffier Khan, 
although his conduct does not authorize the first conclusion which is 
supported by that of his successor Sujah. But the mode of effecting it 
was unconstitutional and liable to the greatest abuses, as the event 
has proved. 

36. I shall now endeavour to explain the circumstances which 
probably suggested to the nazims the idea and practicability of this 
operation, which might otherwise appear less irregular than it really 
was. 

37. Long before the time of Jaffier Khan, impositions under 
various denominations, and to a very ^considerable amount, had been 
levied from the ryots beyond the tumar or standard assessment. In 
many places, they had been consolidated into the assul, and a new 
standard had been assumed, as the basis of succeeding imposition. 
The zemindars and officers who levied these imposts gave, in their 
own practice, an example to the government which knew and pro- 
bably connived at them ; and hence an idea was naturally entertained, 
that the actual receipts from the country exceeded, in a very great 
degree, the demands of the State ; since the latter had not been aug- 
mented in any proportion to the successive impositions of interior 
management, 

38. This I conceive to have been the presumption upon which 
the nazims of the country acted when they increased the number and 
amount of their taxes ,; they considered the impositions levied upon the 
ryots as a fund of emolument enjoyed by the zemindars and inferior 
agents, and determined that they were entitled to^ exact a proportion 
for themselves, 

39. Admitting their reasoning as to the fact, to have been well 
founded, it ought to have suggested a different practice ; they should, 
in the first place, have ascertained whether the r57'ots were capable of 
paying without distress, the impositions of the zemindars, and have' 
abolished such as were oppressive and exorbitant ; and when they 
determined to appropriate the produce of these, they ought either to 
have confi.rmed by their authority, such as they meant to continue, and 
to have demanded the amount required of them under the same deno- 
mination, or where they adopted others, to have proclaimed them, as 
the only legal imposts. By these means, the exactions on the ryots 
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Mr, Shore’s would, huvo l)6cn rostrUiiuGd williiii duG "bounds , but tli6S6 coiisid6iu~ 
Alinute of either did not occur or had no weight. The nazims imposed 

SrVer': new' taxes upon the zemindars, _ who levied them in whole or 
LanolftSettle- in part from the ryots, in addition to the excess which they had 
meut of Lands p]^eviously collected; tlius, in attempting to gam by tins mode an 
iu Bengal. ^^^^nce of 25 per cent, upon the tumar, upon a presumption that this or 
a larger amount was already received by tbe zemindars, the nazims, in 
fact, left it to their discretion to make new demands upon the ryots m the 
same degree, in addition to the excess already imposed. The detailed 
accounts of interior management established the truth of this explana- 
tion, and show that the operation in practice went beyond the real or 
supposed collections of the zemindars. ^ 

40. Let us now attend to the object of the practice, which was to 
deprive the zemindars of their profits, and acquire them for the State. 
It could only be to a certain degree, productive ; the zemindars would 
consent to part with a portion of their emoluments, but seldom without 
attempting to gain what they had lost, by new impositions upon the 
ryots. Experience shows this to be the case ; and from this source we 
are enabled to trace the multiplication of the articles of demand at the 
present time, which baffle the ability of almost any man to understand 

or simp 1 y^^^ i^^positions of Jaffier Khan, Sujah and Aliverdi, amount 
to about 33 per cent, upon the tumar or standard assessment in 1658 ; 
and those of the zemindars, upon the ryots, probably at the same 
period, could not be less than 60 per cent. ; for, exclusive of what they 
were obliged to pay to the nazims, a fund was required for their 
subsistence and emoluments, which they of course exacted. 

42. The circumstances which I suppose to have influenced the 
determination of the nazims in these impositions, place their conduct 
in the most favourable point of view which it admits ; but I am fai 
from allowing that they observed any due proportion between the 
amount of their demands, and that of the sums levied by the zemindars. 
General information, or merely the supposition of existing profits, were, 
I believe, much oftener adopted, as the grounds of their impositions, 
than any accurate enquiry into them : a presumption derived from the 
payment of one tax, was sufficient with them to authorize the demand 
for another. The separate amount of each, was not very considerable ; 
and an addition of five or ten lacs to the general assessment ot 
Bengal, would not appear burthensome. It was reserved for Meer 
Cossim to demand, in one or two years, an increase exceeding the 

augmentation of nearly the two preceding centuries. . , i 

43. The cultivators of the soil, whose labours constitute tne real 
wealth of tbe State, do not appear to have been considered in tliese 
arrangements ; it was sufficient that they had paid the exactions of the 
zemindars to render them perpetual ; no calculation was made of 
the proportion which the revels, levied from the ryots, bore to the 

produce of the lands ; nor any rule pre- 
stcinorig. scribed for limiting that amount, and for 

securing a certain portion of the produce of them. ^ 

44. I am not possessed of sufficient information to enable me to 
determine, whether the impositions upon the zomindarshy the nazims, 
and their increased exactions from the ryots, to the close of Aliverai 
Khan's administration in 1755, were oppressive, or not. If a conjec- 
ture he fomed from fhe collections since that period, I must suppose 
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them not to have been very bnrthensome, and that the resources of Shore’s 
the country were, at that period, adequate to the measure of exaction. juaei% 9 j,eg^ 
But nothing can be more evident, than that the mode of imposition peoting Per- 
was fundamentally ruinous, both to the ryots and zemindars ; and manent Settle- 
that the direct tendency of it was, to force the latter into extortions, S BengaL^^^^ 
and all into fraud, concealment, and distress, 

45. Cossim Ali extended the principle; and attempted to realize 1 
for „the^ State, nearly all that the ryois paid. In the early part of his S 
administration; he deputed his own agents to ascertain every source of 
emolument enjoyed, or exaction practised, by the zemindars and officers 
employed in the collections ; and at once demanded from the country 
in addition to the impositions of his predecessors, 74,81,340 Es. He 
even endeavoured in some instances, to deprive the ryots of what was 
allotted for their subsistence and emolument. 

46. During all the financial operations from 1722 to 1755, the 
tumar or standard assessment remained nearly the same. If the 
increase had arisen from actual discoveries of extended cultivation, it 
ought to have been proportionably augmented. The settlement of 
Bengal at the close of Cossim’s administration is thus stated by Mr. 

Grant : 

Eupees. 

Tumar or standard assessment - . . 1,41,16,116 

Abwab in eight articles to the death of Aliverdi 
in 1756, with the serf sicca of Cossim Ali ... 42,23,467 

Keffayet of Cossim in three articles, with ahwah 

soubadarry of Jaffier Khan in part.*. ... 45,23,563 

Towfeer of Meer Cossim, including increase in 
the Jagheer N owarah of Dacca ... ... 31,62,358 

Total Imports... ... 1,19,09,388 

Deduct established allowances and charges. . . 4,01,276 

Net assessment of Bengal in 1763 ... 2,56,24,223 

47. That this amount was ever realized by Cossim Ali, or by any 
nazim, no proof has yet been exhibited ; nor would the collection of it 
for one or two years establish the practicability of fixing this sum, as 
a permanent realizable revenue. A precedent derived from tyranny 
and extortion, can have no weight with those who do not wish to 
imitate it ; nor can such means be productive for a continuance. The 
rapid increase of the assessment in forty-one years from 1722 io 1763, 
and the mode in which this was effected, furnish a priori, the strongest 
arguments against the propriety of it ; and no other refutation of them 
ought to be admitted, than proof, that the circumstances of the country 
justified these impositions by the exhibition of actual, realizable and 
just funds, adequate to the amount of them, or by Authentic records, 
evincing that the amount of the settlement thus enhanced was actually 
collected for a consecutive series of years. A fact of this nature might 
gain assent, where arguments failed to convince. The balance of unpaid 
revenue at the end of the Bengal year 1168, answering to the period 
between April 1761 and 1762, is stated in the public accounts at 
Es. 79,74,065. 

48. It may be proper in this place, to furnish a more detailed 
explanation of Cossim Ali s proceedings ; and for this purpose, I shall 
select the instance of Dinagepoor^ because it has lately been appealed 
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Mr. Shore’s to, in proof of the capacity of that zemindany to yield a much larger 
June 1*^89 res- present assessment. 

peSing pL- 49. There are two accounts in the Appendix of the settlement, 
niaricM Settle- collections aiid balances of Dinagepoor for the Bengal year 1169 , 
in^Ben^al commencing in April 1762. The first contains the stipulations of the 
‘ farmer with government ; the second, the settlement which he made 
in the district, for the performance of these stipulations. 

50. The tukuddar or farmer was Eamnaut Baddie ; he had been 
employed the preceding year, in examining the hustabood or assets of 
Dinagepoor ; Cossim Ali took advantage of the estimate of the 
resources which he had exhibited, to urge him to enter into engage- 
ments for the revenues of that district ; and he accepted the test. His 
refusal would have been an acknowledgment that his estimate was 
fallacious. 

51. The basis of this settlement is composed of a consolidated 
and exaggerated amount of original revenue and imposts, to which the 
following additional taxes and demands were that year, superadded : — 
First, nuzzeranahal, in contradiction to the former imposts of 
muzzerana^ mohurmry. If this had a reference to any real supposed 
resources, it may mean the presents received from the under-tenants on 
concluding their engagements.— Second, Serf, or discount on Rupees, 
calculated at 9 rupees 6 annas per cent. Third, Outclia or guire 
bekenny, meaning the resumption of an allowance of land given up to 
the ryots, being a tenth of a hegah ; and in addition to the above, the 
estimated receipts from casual sources of revenue are stated at Rs, 
21,337 ; and the sale of the zemindars efiects is inserted, as an available 
fund for producing Es. 48,450 more. 

52. The recapitulation of these demands is as follows : 


Nuzzeranahal 
Serf, or discount.. 
Kutcha balauny 


Rs. 

... 2,97,859 
2,53,680 
1,00,000 


6,51,539 

Estimated receipts ... Rs, 21,337) 

Sale of zemindars effects 48,540 J 

Total Rupees of sorts ... 7,21,416 

53. On the other hand, the charges of collection were reduced 
from the former rate of 4,87,241 to the sum of 2,93,684 : Without 
following the account through its various additions and subtractions, 
I shall state the net sum which the former engaged to pay as the 
revenue of the current year, clear of all deductions, at Sa. Es. 26,44,733 ; 
to > this again, a part of the balance of the former year, deemed re- 
coverable, was added, as well as the arrears of an article for the provi- 
sion of lime, making the total of his engagements Sa. Rs. 27,06,019. 

54. The next account, Ho. 3, exhibited the settlement which he 
actually made in the district, and which of course differs in the amount 
of almost every article from the preceding statement. It is, however, 
p^per to observe, that it neither includes the sale of the zemindars 
effects, nor the resumption of the land assigned to the ryots for their 
emolument, which form part of the assets in the former engage- 

discovered apparent funds, to the amount 

of Sa. Rupees 27,42,552. 
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55* After all liis skill and exertions, the collections in Sa. Shore's 
Eiipees amounted only to 20,10,338, leaving a balance, according to the j^'na 789 ,yet 
account No, 3, of 7,32,216 ; from this sum of 20,10,338, we are again pecting Per- 
to deduct the charges of collections, stated at Kupees 1,87,809, which manentSettie- 
reduces the net amount realized for government to 18,22,526 Eupees ^^Bengai^ ^ 
only ; the difference between that and the sum which he engaged to 
pay is Eupees 8,83,493. In part of this balance, Eupees 1,09,948 
were discharged by money stated to have been borrowed for that 
purpose. 

56. The farmer was called upon to make this balance good, or 
to explain the causes of it; and he delivered in detailed accounts of 
his settlement, receipts and balances ; which were examined with all 
the rigour suggested by the suspicions arising from his failure- 

57. His explanations are curious and important. He stated, that 
the ryots actually refused to admit the intended resumption of the 
land assigned for their emolument and subsistence ; and although they 
consented in the beginning of the year to pay the new impositions of 
Nuzzeranahal, he found the collection of it, wholly impracticable. He 
exhibited also a list of ryots who had been forced into desertions, with 
an accountof their rent,, amounting to the sum of rupees 2,33,746-14-15. 

58. If, in reply to the conclusions suggested by this statement of 
facts, it should be agreed that the accounts of the farmer were false 
and fabricated, and that he realized more than he paid ; I can only 
answer, that whatever weight may be due to arguments of this nature, 
upon general principles, the detail of the settlement is a sufficient refu- 
tation of them, until some positive proof is produced to invalidate it. 

59. By the general accounts of the whole soubah, it appears, that 
the balance of the district, at the time when this settlement was 
formed, amounted to Es. 46,395. The consideration which naturally 
suggested caution in the imposition of new and enormous taxes, was 
unattended to : it is not therefore surprizing that the amount of the 
settlement was not realized. The farmer exerted himself to the utmost ; 
every source of revenue was explored ; and nothing discovered remained 
unappropriated. I have examined the particulars of his collections ; 
and exhibited a list of petty articles, exceeding two hundred, in their 
very nature extortionate and oppressive, and such as neither could nor 
ought to become sources of revenue. 

60. If an estimate were to be formed of the gross capacity 
of -the district from the accounts here discussed, I should adopt 
the collections of Kamnaut Buddree, stated at Es. 20,10,335, after 
making some allowance for the severity of his proceedings. If this 
demand had been limited to something less than this sum, it 
might have been realized without distress to the ryots, or under- 
mining the sources of future revenue ; both which consequences 
I attribute to his conduct. This supposition however provides nothing 
for the charges of collection nor for the zemindar, which by some mode 
or other, must have been allowed him ; and the estimated amount of 
the resources is liable to a proportionate diminution, unless a sufficient 
maintenance had been assigned to him in lands ; which does not appear. 

61. It is further material to remark, that in the list of soubah- 
dary imposts detailed by Mr. Grant, the nuzzeranahal is not mentioned. 

The account, No. 3, proves, that it was distinct from the nazzerana 
mokurrery, which, in the year but one preceding this settlenient, had 
been augmented in the sum of 1,54.208 rupees. 
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fi2 The above description of the settlement of Dinagepoor for 
the Beno-al year 1169, commencing in April 1762, may be deemed a 
SecimeS of Cossim All’s general proceedings. In Rungpoor the assess- 
Srr™ teed by AbdS AliKhjm, the a„md employed by h,m at 
1190 S24 Ks., in the face of an existing balance of Es. o,57,986. ihe 
11’-^^’^ ’ severities employed in making the collections 

Letter from the Collector of of that district, forced the ryots_ of Carjeehaul, 
Eungpoor, dated 16th Ja- -^Jiich is a principal part of it, into rebellion ; 

and the amount realized that year, was only 


miary 17 S7- 


6,68,692 Es. settlement of Bengal, I have not thought 

it ne« S o S P»tio«krly the «e«t of Sdl» Sojoh m 
1 fins Si the era of TurymuU in 1582, until Jaffier Khan in 1728, 
IS increr wls roderate ; from that period, to the close of Ahverdi s 
SSSuo^n l75» it r.pid/b«t not pertep. teo«s..e; m 

roferSce S the oitoamslanj under which they were estobliehei If 
SSSSthetukeeem ofTniymnU with leepeot ^ f ' “ 

not been previously augmented f of obtdn^^^ 

from those of the Soubahs, perhaps the best possible mode of | 

an focrease would have beln by demanding it in certain Proportions 
to thS standard with a due re^rd to the degree of improvement in the 
»Sy S tire fact wae'otierwiae ; and t 

■remindars confirmed and perpetuated their impositions upon the ryot , 
Antecedently levied for thlr bwn subsistence and emolument, whilst it 

nnoTiod fl door for future unbounded exactions. 

^ 65 There is no proof in Mr. Grant’s Analysis, as far as I oaR 

.ow^ tbatr fixed proportion of the produce was ever fomally or 
SSte assigned to^ the zemindars of Bengal for their subsistence, 
irto^rdtducticns under the general t^ “3“^ 
were applied to a variety of disbursenaents ; 
of it which the zemindars received under the ^e- 

.mnlcar or russoom zemindary, was seldom of 

nance with the strictest attention to economy. But a wmty oi 
information tends to prove that at the period of Ahverdi Khans 
administration, the circumstances of the zemmdars 
afauent. This affluence could only have ansen under a- 
aSessment in which the interests of the zemmdars were consfflted, and 
by an economical management on their parts. T^®. 
nioposed to reduce them to poverty was certainly un-^nse ; but as we 
know not what was meant to be left to the zemindars, we 
j^dge with certainty of its effect; in P’^a®f®®>,’^® “tMAinStS^ 

ionlude,that it had a tendency to depress zeal and 

and with moral certainty affirm that a system, whic p . , . 

destroy all the rewards of intermediate ageimy, ®ALSdtrrv 

rteelf,Lt impracticable in the execution How far the 
imposts, including aU that were imposed to the yeai l 7 o 6 , o^rated. 
SmpHsh this object, cannot be now precisely theT- 

willinff to suppose that the zemindars had still somet g 
selvesA if they had not, it is clear that they would exact it. 

66. Cossim All’s proceedings are not liable to ti^e same u 
tainty. After ascertaining what the ryots paid, his ne , J 
to collect as much as possible' of that amount for himsel , 
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the stipends of intermediate agency, and attempted to abolish every Mr Shore’s 
gradation of subjects between the government and cultivator, as far as j “e i789,re°- 
he could ; and if the plan and measures adopted by him had been long peotkg Per- 
pursued, the subjects of the State would have been reduced to three manentSettie- 
masses only, an oppressed peasantry, rapacious tax-gatherers, and an ® 

over-awing military. So far from admitting his assessment as any 
evidence of the capacity of the country, I consider it as a proof of 
violence and extortion, which rendered subsequent decay inevitable. 

In this opinion, I am supported not only by the detail of the settlement 
of Dinagepoor and Kungpoor, and by the arbitrary and immoderate 
increase of the general assessment of Bengal, but by the concurrent 
testimony of the natives and our own experience, since that period. 

67. As the accounts which have been delivered to me of Cossim 
All’s settlement, for the Bengal year 1169, differ both in the component 
articles, and in the total amount from statement exhibited by Mr. 

Grant in his Analysis, which I have hitherto adopted as grounds of my 
remarks, I shall insert two abstracts of them in the Appendix, 
and give one instance only of their disagreement in this place. The 
netsettlement of Dinagepore, in the first part of his Analysis, isl8,02,946 ; 
whilst the accounts which I have obtained fi'om the public records, 
both general and particular, and upon which I rely as authentic, state 
it, clear of all charges and exclusive of former balances, at rupees 
26,44,733. 

68. This summary account of the assessment of Bengal, has now 
been brought down to the year 1763, for the sake of comparison ; and, 
in order to connect the period with the commencement of our manage- 
ment, I shall exhibit an Abstract of the settlement collections and 
balarices of the Bewanny lands of Bengal for four successive years, 
comprizing the period between April 1762 and April 1766, drawn from 
the records of the khalsa and canongoes : The first year of this period 
belong to Cossim AH ; the second and third to Ifundeomar under the 
authority of Meer Jaffier ; and the fourth to Mahomed Eeza Khan, 
being the first year of the Bewanny. (Appendix, 5, 6, and 7.) 


1 

STATEMENT. 

Gross Settle- 
ment. 

Collection. 

Balance, 

1169, - A, B, 1762-3 Cossim Ali 

1170, - 1763-4 - Nundcomar 

1171. - — 1764-5- Bitto 

1172. -, 176S-6 - Mahd. EezaEJian. 

i 

Bupees. 

2,41,18,912 

1,77,04,766 

1,78,97,678 

1,60,29,011 

Rupees. 

64,66,198 

76,18,407 

81,75,533 

1,47,04,875 

Kupees. 
1,76,62,713 
1,00,86,358 
95,22,144 
. 13,24,135 


69. Cossim AH’s settlement was formed in the year of an existing 
balance of former years, amounting to rupees 79,74,065; in part of 
which the sum of rupees 1,04,793 only was afterwards recovered, 
making the total of his receipts, 65,60,991. 

70. The statement however exhibits the collection for the first 
nine and a half months only of the year 1169. Betached records of 
particular districts are preserved, containing an account of the collec- 
tions, for the whole year ; but I do not believe that they exist any 
where entire for all Bewanny lands. If the receipts of Binagepoor, 
which are complete, be assumed as a ground of comparative calculation 
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for the possible receipts of Cossim All's settlement in 1169 , the 
amount will be nearly double the sum stated in the abstract, or 
rupees 1,31,^1^903 for the whole year. The conjecture is unim- 
portant. 

71. The settlement of the next year 1170, B. S. by Nundcomar, 
is formed upon an assul or original standard, with an addition of the 
subahdarry abwab, or taxes. The total of this sum being Kupees 
1,28,91,500, is denominated in the original account jumma istimmree, 
or permanent assessment, apparently in contradistinction to the hefayet 
or profit resulting from the investigations of Meer Cossim ; the article 
of serf sicca, stated in an account particulars of Cossim All’s settlement, 
at Rupees 12,30,561; together with the increase obtained by his 
investigations relinquished by Nundcomar. It may be proper to 
remark in this place, that Mr. Grant allows only Rs. 4,53,488 for the 
serf sicca, being the amount included in the assessment of Mahomed* 
Reza Khan. 

72. By the public accounts of that year, I find- that several 

articles included in Cossim’s settlement were 
dix^No Appen- separately collected by the nizamut officers ; 

‘ probably for their own private emolument, 

and formed no part of the assessment of the dewanny lands. The 
amount of the whole is 5,64,575, which, being added to the assessment 
of Nundcomar, makes a total of 1,82,69,341 Rupees. 

73. The settlement of 1171 proceeds upon the same principle ; 
and, being nearly the same in amount, requires no remark. The 
addition to be made to it on the grounds of the preceding explanations, 
raises its amount to Rs. 1,82,62,254. 

74. When Mahomed Reza Khan was invested with the charge 
of the revenues on the part of the Company, he re-annexed the several 
articles which had been separately collected by the nizamut officers 
during Nundcomar’s administration, as well as a proportion of the serf 
sicca. These additions were, however, more than counterbalanced by 
abatements. 

75. Mr. Grant states the difference between the settlement of 
Mahomed Reza Khan and that of Nundcomar at 78 lacs. I rely 
upon my authorities, the authenticity of which I have no reason to 
doubt. A statement of the progressive decrease from Cossim Ali's. 
settlement to that of Mahomed Reza Khan is given in the Appendix, 
(No 8,) and the abstract of it is as follows ; 

Net decrease in the settlement made by Nundcomar, on a 
comparison with that of Cossim All Khan. 

In 1170, Rupees... 5,84,95,691 17 1 

In 1171, Rupees... 70,87,151 0 0 


Total Rupees ... 58,56,65,710 18 1 

Net decrease allowed by Mhd. Reza 

Khan in 1172... ... 2,23,32,421 16 2 

Total difference between the settle- 
ment of 1169 & 1172 ... 8,08,99,006 4 3 


76. The only just criterion for ascertaining the propriety of 
this decrease, is a knowledge of the state of the district in which it 
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took place; on any other principle, the conclusion mast Le vague 
and indefinite. 

77. I have no hesitation in acknowledging my opinion of the 
propriety of a rernission generally, since I entertain the strongest con- 
viction, that GossimAli’s demand was a mere pillage and rack-rent; no 
satisfactory proofs have yet been produced to refute this assertion 
which is established on strong presumptive evidence. We might at 
this time, by means similar to those practised by Cossim Ali, increase 
the receipts of revenue to_ a fourth or third perhaps beyond their stated 
amount; but the public interests' would afterwards suffer in a greater 
proportion, and no prudent man would advise, nor any one possessed 
of humanity make the attempt. 

78. If the labour attending the research would produce any prac- 
ticable advantage at this period, the decrease for the four years might 
be traced, through all its detail. In the four principal zemindar-s ofEme- 
shaye, Dinagepoor, Nuddea, and Beerbhoom, it amounts to 34,70,562 
in part of the whole sum of 80,09,900; this remission in the succeeding 
years was again partly re-annexed to the assessment of these zemindars. 
I shall only observe in this place, in opposition to Mr. Grant, that 
the decrease in the settlement of Cossim Ali did not, according to my 
information, take place at the moment of the transfer of the dewanny ; 
that the sum of rupees 58,405 was admitted in 1763 by Nundcomar^ 
and that the reasons with which he attempts to support this assertion 
are ingenious, but not solid. Admitting the documents upon which 
I rely to be authentic, his premises are done away, and the conclusions 
altogether vanish. 

79. That Nundcomar and the nabob Mahomed Eeza Khan derived 
advantages from their administrations, and that these advantages were 
independent of the public settlement, I shall not dispute. The profits 
of agency have always been taxed in Bengal; nuzzahs and nuzzeranahs 
are as ancient as the government ; some allowance through him to 
estimate it, I know not, may therefore be made on this account, as a 
deduction from the revenue of the State ; but whatever may 
be assumed on this ground, the actual distress which Mahomed 
Keza_ Khan suffered,^ as long ago as the year 1775, and the 
repetition of them since that period, are such as he would not 
have submitted to, _ if he had possessed the means of stoppino- 
the clamours and _ importunities of his creditors. I know, that 
at this moment, his most valuable effects are mortgaged for debts 
which he cannot ^scharge, notwithstanding the liberal income which 
he derives from his public allowances and jaghire ; and I have myself 
interposed, on more occasions than one, with his other friends, to avert 
the operation of the jurisdiction of the supreme court upon biTn^ to 
vehich he had made himself amenable by express bonds extorted from 
his necessities. This observation is suggested by a remark of Mr 
Grant. 

80. I shall now state a comparative account of the settlement 
of the Dewaiiny lands in 1172 Bengal style, with that for the year 
1193, ending in April 1787. I make choice of this period in.' preference 
to a later date, because the accounts of it are complete, and the varia- 
tion which has taken place in the amount of the settlement during the 
two last years, is very small and immaterial to the discussion. The 
comparative statement in abstract; is as follows ; 
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1 Dewanny Land. 

Gross Settle- 
ment . 

Peduct Charges 
and Allowance. 

Ket Settle- 
ment. 1 

B. Yr. 1172 or 1765*6 AD 

B. Yr. 1193 or 1786-7 A.D 

Difference... 

1,60,78,264 

1,49,54,808 

10,29,931 

4,18,469 

1,50,48,333 

1,45,36,838 

11,23,456 

6,11,462 

5,11,995 

"M’l. O-T'CS'n'f.^Q 


81 . me 11 L »0 line us. vixu oua,uv>***v.**« -- — i. 

Analysis, and the second from the records of the Eevenne Accountant 
General. The following remarks may be necessary to elucidate the 

^2. The gross sum stated as the assessment of 1172, compre- 
hended all that, publicly ^demanded from the dewaimy lands under 
every denomination. It includes the rents of the salt lands, and duties 
of all kinds ; the charges deducted are those entitled Mnzmorat amd 
Sebundy, or fixed allowances, and charges of establishments ; and the 
third column contains the sum realizable for the Company. 

S3. The gross sum of assessment for 
from the Eecords of the Cas- 1193 is independent of the two following 
tomhouse by the Secretary of articles, VIZ i 
the Board of EeTenue.) ■ ’ 

Amount customs actually realized, ex- 
clusive of charges ... * . • - 

Salt duties transferred from the salt 
department ... 


Ks. 

6,23,16,801 

6,67,36,152 


Sicca Eupees... 

Deduct difference between the Gross 
Jumma of 1172 and 1193, as above. 

Eemain excess in the Revenues of 1193, 
Sicca Rupees 

If the comparison be made between the 
next assessment of the two periods 
the excess will be greater. — ^Amount 
Customs and Salt duties as above... 

Deduct difierence stated 


12,90,52,953 

11,23,456 


1,67,07,353 


12,90,529 

5,11,995 


5 3 


Excess Sicca Rupees..* 7,78,534 5 3 

84. As the customs collected at Calcutta and Chittagong belong 
properly to the ceded lands, and those , collected at Chawsa and Patna 
to Behar, I have not inserted their amount ; but that of the collections 
of Dacca, Houghly, and Moofshedabad only, as forming part of the 
revenue of the dewanny lands. 

85. In like manner, the salt produced in the 24 Pergunnahs, and 
Chittagong, belonging properly to the ceded lands, I have stated only 
the R(;wanna duties on the quantity produced m the dewanny lands 
of Hidjellee, Tumlook, Eoymongul, and Baluah, incRtding that part 
of the Jlidjellee salt made in Midnapoon 
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86. It is to be observed, that the charges stated in the abstract 

of 1193 are those only, which might be considered as transfers, such June 1789, res- 
as allowances to the zemindars, canongoes, charitable donations, p^cting Per* 
pensions, cutclieny charges, &c. for which the zemindars receive credit “ent of Linds 
in their accounts with government ; and I have, to avoid all objections, in BengaL 
admitted some which are clearly disputable and might be rejected. 

My object is to compare what we demanded from the dewanny lands 
in 17S6-7 with the sum assessed upon the same lands in 1765, and I 
have therefore admitted as a deduction from the gross demand, that 
part of the charges for 1193, or 1786-7, which is or may be paid by 
receipt, lest it should be objected to as a nominal jumma, because 
part of it might even be discharged in account, without being collected. 

The remainder to be paid, must be actually levied from the country. 

87. The other expenses incidental to the revenue department, 
consisting of allowances to collectors and their assistants, charges of 
their establishments, dewanny and fouzdarry adawluts, &c. have no 
connection with the object of the present comparison. The appropria- 
tion of the amount received, with the propriety of that appropriation, 
forms a distinct consideration. 

88. Thus it indisputably appears, by any mode of comparison, 
that in 1786-7, the revenues of the dewanny lands of Bengal, forthcom- 
ing to the State, were actually more than in 1765-6 ; and if the collec- 
tions of the two years be compared, we shall find the result equally 
favourable. 

89. But, exclusive of the above excess, we are also to take into 
consideration the profits of the salt, which I cannot at present deter- 
mine, and which are to be added to the excess above stated. 

90. The net assessment of Bengal and Orissa, observing the 
prescribed rules in the deduction of charges, stand thus for 1193 : 

Dewanny lands .. Es. 1,45,36,338 13 12 
A|)pendix No. 10. Ceded lands ; viz. Burd- 


wan, 24 pergunnahs, 
town of Calcutta, Punchwungong, Chitta- 
gong, Midnapore, Jelasore. 

61,49,991 

12 

8 

Tahna Behar, acquired since the dewanny. 

73.07,111 

1 

1 

Total •*. 

20,75,94,027 

9 

1 

Customs and Duties... 

2,51,14,005 

0 

1 

Resumption of alienated lands in Midna- 
porc ... 

82,579 12 

2 

Sicca Rupees 

2,33,53,382 

5 

13 


91. The net settlement in 1763, for the dewanny and ceded lands, 
exclusive of the sayer and customs of the town of Calcutta, according 
to Mr. Grant, is ... ... ... ^ ... - 2,66,24,223 ‘ 

Add Midnapore, not included in this ac-^ 

count, and rated by him at ... ... 11,00,000 


Total Sicca Rupees.^: 2,67,24,223 
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92. Tlie difference between the two totals is, without fractions, 
33,70,840 ; but if we are to take in the profits of the salt, not included 
in the total net assessment of 1193, the amount of which having been 
variously stated by Mr. Grant, and the comptroller of the manufacture, 
has not yet been determined : the difference will be less. 

93. Against this conclusion it may be urged, that the profits of 
the salt, arising from an alteration in the mode of managing that branch 
of the revenue, ought not to be brought into the calculation. With- 
out considering the validity of this observation, I shall content myself 
with stating the fact, leaving to the reader to form his own judgment 
upon it ; remarking only, that as salt in Bengal is universally an 
essential to the existence of the inhabitants, the effect of the enhanced 
price of this article, upon the rents levied from the ryots, exceeding a 
hundred per cent, what it was in 1765, is to be considered, in forming 
a determination. 

94. In tracing the progress of the assessment since the acquisi- 
tion of the Dewanny, we find that its amount has generally been fixed, 
by conjectural estimates only ; and hence it has happened, that the 
impositions at one time have been too heavy to be discharged, and 
remissions have been granted with almost the same facility with 
which the increase was demanded. A knowledge of the emoluments 
enjoyed by the zemindars and farmers, on a suspicion that they existed, 
has occasioned an augmentation of the assessment. Representations of 
real or pretended losses have procured, an abatement in it. 

95. The professed object of the committee of circuit in 1772, was 
to ascertain the real value of the country, by letting it in farm for a 
term of years to the highest bidder. It was conceived that the natives 
were better informed of the value of the lands than their rulers, and 
that few would engage to pay what they could not find means to 
discharge. The event however disappointed expectation, and this 
settlement before the expiration of the leases, existed, I believe, in no 
place, upon its original terms. 

^ 96. ^ The farmers acting upon the principles of government found 
their estimate of the profits fallacious ; they did not exist, or what was 
to them, the same, could not be realized. Complaints of inability to 
discharge the settlement were preferred from all parts of the country, 
and the government in my opinion adopted the wisest alternative, that 
of lowering it. To have compelled the persons who had made them- 
selves responsible for the revenues under such circumstances, to stand 
to the terms of their engagements, would have established universal 
oppression ; for ignorant as most of them were, of the actual resources 
of the country, and incapable of ascertaining them, extortion could 
alone have supplied the funds, for acquitting themselves of their obli- 
gations, supposing those funds to have really existed, 

97. The settlement of the committee of revenue in 1781 was 
made upon similar principles. It is true that the lands were not let 
out to the highest bidders, and in general, the zemindars had a prefer- 
ence ; blit the increase levied from the country was not regulated, by 
an accurate knowledge^of its resources. The khalsa accounts compared 
with^ such other information as could he obtained of the state of the 
districts, furnished the materials for fixing the amount of the assess- 
ment. 

98. It has been the object of this government to raise as large a 
revenue m it could, without distress to its subjects. They on the 
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contrary, equally attentive to tlieir own interests, exert their ingenuity 
to procure a diminution in the amount of their contributions. Upon 
these terms, an officer of government, and a zemindar or farmer, when 
a settlement is to be concluded, meet. The former, looks to the highest 
amount of the settlement and collections for former years, and attempts 
■to gain for his constituents what he deems them entitled to ; the 
latter, pleads inability, and suggests a variety of reasons to show the 
necessity for lowering the amount. It may so happen, that both the 
demand may be right, and the facts stated in objection be just ; that 
is, that resources may exist, which sufficiently counterbalance the 
affirmed losses, and which the zemindars or farmers will not discover ; 
nr the reverse may be true. In the former case, government, by 
insisting upon its own terms, gains only, what it ought ; but wanting 
accurate information of the real state of the district, and of the sources 
from which its demands are to be made good, is exposed to future 
deficiency, fi’om claims which cannot be refuted. In the latter, the 
giemindar must either be dispossessed or become subject to distress, 
from which he is to recover by future exaction. 

99. This summary explanation of our proceedings in fixing the 
assessment of the country, shows one difficulty under which I labour, 
in estimating what the amount of it should be. Let an application be 
made to any district in proof of what I assert. Take for instance 
Eungpoor, the revenues of which, with various intervening augmenta- 
tions and diminutions, most of them conjecturally made, stand for the 
years stated as follows : 


1 

Collector’s letter, 
dated 16th January 1787. 


} 


Bengal year. 



11G9 - A. D. 1762-3 - Es. 

11,29,324 

71 - — 

64-5 

5,09,182 

75 . _ 

68-9 

9,11,789 

78 - — 

71-2 

11,01,743 

81 - — 

74-5 

7,95,298 

88 - — 

81-2 

9,47,188 

93 - — 

86-7 

7,39,244 


100. The settlement of Eungpoor for 1178 was declaredly formed 
upon a hustahood or examination of the assets of the district ; yet 
it was not realized within 1,87,128 rupees, for many of the compo- 
nent articles of the assessment, were merely conjectural ; and one 
in particular, to the amount of 81,960 rupees, is called by the very 
term of conjectural increase. 

101. If a question were asked, which of the above years we 
should adopt as a standard for estimating the revenue of Eungpoor, one 
person would take the highest, and another the lowest amount, and 
both would probably be wrong. Perhaps by tracing the various reasons 
assigned for the pi'ogressive incease and decrease, and by comparing the 
receipts with the demands ; by ascertaining the circumstances of the 
season on which the eventual ability of any district to make good its 
assessment greatly depends, aiid contrasting them with those^ of other 
years ; and, finally, by knowing in wbat manner the collections were 
made during that year ; an answer approaching to the truth might be 
given. 

102. The assessment of Eungpoor for 1193, is nearly a thirty-eighth 
part of the total assessmnet for all Bengal ; and although variations in 
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Mr. Shore’s the same degree, may not prevail in every district, they will still be 
of sufficient to point out the fallacy of reasoning from general statements, 

pectiBg Pe?- and justify an indulgenee to conjecture upon this subject, 
manent Settle- 103. The settlement of Cossim Ali seems to me to have furnished 

meat principal foundations of Mr. Grant's opinion, that the country is 

m nengai. prodigiously under-rated ; but he also appeals to many other argu- 
ments, some of which I shall now consider, without any particular 
attention to the order in which he introduces them, 

104*. First, the numerous taxes imposed upon the assul or original 
rent paid by the ryots since the Company’s acquisition of the dewanny, 
from which it is contended that the rents levied by the zemindars 
greatly exceed the demands of government, which have not since been 
proportionably augmented. 

105* The statements exhibited of these taxes are much too 
partial to warrant a general conclusion of this nature, which I do not 
think would follow from an unrestricted admission of the fact. This 
may be accounted for, upon other principles. A calculation, founded 
upon the observation, and applied to the zemindarry of Rajeshahy 
gives the produce of that district at sixty-three lacs of rupees per 
annum. The manifest disproportion of this amount to the highest 
revenue ever imposed upon that district, and exceeding in a twofold 
proportion the sum ever known to have been realized from it, is a strong 
presumptive proof of the fallacy of the calculation; which with me is 
decisive. 

106. The truth is, that the moffussil or anterior records and 
accounts have undergone such variations in form and principles, as 
scarcely to admit of any conclusion, from a comparative statement of 
them at this period, with the same accounts twenty-five years ago, 
in proportion as imposts have been multiplied, the assul or original 
rent has fallen in its rate ; and in some places, the revenues are princi- 
pally made good from the superadded cesses. An accurate know- 
ledge of the population and cultivation of the country, at the two 
periods of comparison ; of the relative value of money ; of the taxes for- 
merly imposed ; and of extra demands annually levied ; is the test by 
which any just conclusion could be obtained from a comparison of this 
nature. Including the duties on salt, the general amount of the 
reventie has not decreased since we acquired the dewanny. The 
premises therefore admit another jconclusion, which I do not however 
contend for, that the burthen of the impositions was so heavy as to 
force the subjects of the state into exactiom 

107. Mr. Grant, in one part of his Analysis, seems to consider the 
entire original gross produce of the lands of JBengal to be twenty crores 
of rupees. I dissent from his supposition* 

108. It would be diJOftcult to establish an unobjectionable 
standard by which the gross produce could be deemed unreasonable. 

109. For this purpose, I assume as a fact, the Ryots pay in a 
proportion of one-half of the gross produce of their lands, and J suppose 
the revenue collected by government to be for Bengal two crores of 
rupees. I am willing further to allow, that the charges of collection, 
by which I mean those only paid by the zemindars, farmers, and other 
gradations of ‘ landholders and renters, to be 15^ per cent, upon this 
amount, and the intermediate profits between the government and the 
ryots to be 35 per cent. more. This allowance upon the whole is very 
ample, and gives altogether; three crores, which considered as one-half 
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of the gross produce only, the total would be then six crores« If to Mi’* Shore’s 
this again we are to add, the rents of the 'alienated lands upon the 739 
most exaggerated estimate, and considering that estimate as one-half of pecting Ber- 
the gross produce only, the entire gross produce would not exceed manentSettie- 
rupees 8,51,27,826, which is less by nearly one-and-a-half, than what 
Mr. Holwell rates it ; and which in Mr. Grant’s opinion, is as much * 

below the true amount, as it exceeds the revenue actually forthcoming 
to the State. I do not pretend to have studied accuracy in this calcu- 
lation, which is merely speculative ; but it will not be deemed unfair 
by those who have had experience in the collections* It is sufficiently 
correct, to limit their demands for rent to one-fourth of the gross 
produce, deemed by Mr. Grant the sovereign’s proprietary share; the 
actual collections upon the supposition of a resumption of all the alie- 
nated lands (which I deem impossible) would be equal only to their 
present amount. 

110 . Secondly, The existence of alienated lands which Mr. Grant 
supposed would yield one crore and twenty-five lacs of Eupees. This 
estimate is formed upon a rule of proportion, drawn from the ascer-^ 
tained accounts of the ceded lands, and applied to the dewanny lands. 

111, From the records of the investigation set on foot in 1777, 
it appears that the alienated lands under the two distinctions specified, 
were as follows: 


Begas. 

Chaclcemn or land allotted for the maintenance of 


public servants... 
Bazee Jumma or land 

*•* ... 

held by Brahmins and 

12,04,847 

0 

0 

others 

••• 

43,96,095 

0 

0 


Total Begas..* 

.56,00,942 

5 

0 


And admitting Mr. Grant’s calculation of alienated land in districts 
which werf? not exposed to the investigation, we must add begas 
27,75,000 to the above, making’a total of begas 8,375, 942-5-0 ; adopting 
his j:ate of one Eupee and a half per bega, the quantity would yield 
1,25,63,913 Eupees per annum. 

112. The alienated lands have already employed much of my 
attention, and the subject has been frequently discussed on the public 
proceedings; I shall not repeat what is there recorded, but confine 
myself to general observations only, principally relating to the preced- 
ing calculations, and some remarks made by Mr. Grant. 

^ 113 .: I do not consider the nankar or chakeran to be a fund of 
which government ^ can with propriety avail itself for increasing the 
revenues ; as I believe the actual charges of collections to be fully 
equal to the produce of the lands applicable to defray them, as far as 
those are ascertained. 

114. The only part of the alienated lands, from the annexation of 
which any increase of revenue appears to me practicable, is that under 
the head of bazee zemin ; the total of which, including for the sake of 
axgimmt Mr. Grant’s estimate for the districts not investigated, will 
be 71,71,09^, begas., ,But according to the rules adopted by this 
government, such a portion only of the quantity is liable to resump- 
tion, as may have been alienated since the Company’s acquisition of 
•the dewanny. We must exclude alienations, either originally admitted 
or stibsequently confirmed by authority. 
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Mr, Shore’s 115, What this quantity may be, I do not pretend to ascertain 
any degree of precision. By the principles upon which the 
pecting Per- investigation was conducted in Midnapore, and which have been since 
manentSettle- confirmed with no material variation, supposing the circumstances* to 
be throughout similar, the resumption would ideld 35 lacs of rupees. 

* In Midnapore, the alienated lands amounted to begas 2,00,863, and the 
produce re-annexed to the public assessment is 1,00,474 Rupees. 

116. I by no means allow, that the profits of the alienated lands 
are wholly enjoyed by the zemindars ; on the contrary, I am of opinion, 
that they have been as grossly defrauded by these alienations, as the 
government itself : admitting the fact to be otherwise, and the zemin- 
dars to participate in the advantages of these secreted resources, I have 
every reason to conclude, that their profits are as little, generally 
speaking, as the government ought to leave them. 

1 17. The rates of assessment are so heavy upon the ryots in many 
districts, that I believe their capacity to discharge them, arises- from 
their secretly holding lands which pay no rent. How ^far this may 
extend, I know not. 

118. Lastly; the detection and resumption of alienated lands, 
particularly such as are possessed of bramins and others, who have 
obtained them in charity, are operations attended with great difficulty 
and peculiar embarrassment to the government and its officers; and 
such, as are not easily surmounted. Popular prejudices and humanity 
must be resisted, to accomplish it. 

119* These considerations, must be opposed to all estimates of 
the alienated lands, considered as an available fund for increasing the 
revenue of government ; however indisputable the^ right of the sove- 
reign may be to the revenue of lands sepai'ated, without his sanction 
and authority. The Mahomedan government certainly tolerated these 
alienations, though not perhaps in the extent to which they have now 
arisen. This appears from Mr. Grant’s Analysis. 

120. That some advantages may be gained from this source, I 
have little doubt ; what it may prove, I cannot ascertain, and I shall 
not conjecture. 

121. Thirdly, The augmentation in the revenue of the ceded 
lands, beyond the amount at which they were assigned to the Com- 
pany ; whence it is concluded that the dewanny lands are equally capa- 
ble of an increase on their assessment. 

The following statement of the ceded lands is contained in Mr. 
Grant’s Analysis : — Assul Jumma of 17^^ ; 

Khalsa and Jagheer... ... ... 27,05,826 

Abwab in eight articles to the death of Aliverdy in 1756 ; 

with the serf sicca of Cossim Ali 10,26,896 

Ke&yet of Cossim, in three articles, with Abwab Poujdarry 

of Subah Khan in part ... ... ... ... 2,97,204 

Towfeer of Meer Cossim... 7*1 87,179 

14,11,279 

41,17,105. 

Muzcoorat Sebundy, &c. 65,454 

40,51,651 

122. His argument is founded upon a comparison of the above 
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sum of 40 , 513651 ^ including a very moderate increase established by Mr. Shore’s 
Meer Cossim,, and the assessment of the ceded lands, since levied by the 
Company, The exorbitant increase upon the dewanny lands,, took pccting Perl 
place in 1761 and 1762 ; and they were delivered over to us with a manentSetiie- 
great part of it still remaining. The deduction therefore is not just, 
because the premises are not similar ^ on the contrary, as the revenues ^ ' 

of the dewanny lands in 1765, were much higher than they were in 
1760, when we obtained possession of the ceded lands, the latter might 
admit of an enhancement, when the former required abatements. 

123e This reasoning will, I believe, he deemed fair, and a sufficient 
answer to the assertion to which it applies. I might farther;^ in oppo- 
sition to it, contend, that if the dewanny lands, since they came under 
our administration, had been as capable of increase as the ceded lands, 
the revenues would have been proportionably enhanced. * They have 
now been for eighteen years under European management, and various 
methods have been tried to augment the revenues of them. It can 
never follow, because one district yields a larger revenue than it formerly 
did, that another must; local circumstances may produce this effect, in 
one instance, which do not apply, in others. Exaction diminishes the 
resources of one district ; whilst equity, moderation, and good manage- 
ment, raise those of another. And I might with equal reason argue, 
that iDecause the valuation of some districts have diminished, remissions 
ought to he granted in all. 

124. In opposition to the idea of enhancing the assessment, the 
following facts and observations appear worthy of attention : 

First. The diminution in the population from the famine of 1770, 
by which a fifth of the inhabitants, on the most moderate computation, 
is supposed to have perished. In 1784 the same calamity prevailed, 
though in a much less degree ; and in 1787 many lives were lost in the 
Eastern provinces by inundations, as well as in the last year, from 
partial scarcity. 

^ 125.^ It has been contended, that the amount of the revenues 
realized in 1770 proves, the effect of the calamity to have been less 
fatal than is generally supposed. The consequences resulted from the 
additional burthens imposed upon those who escaped, and which the 
enhanced price of grain and other necessaries of life enabled them to 
discharge. 

^ 126. That the increase of population in Bengal is rapid, seems 
obvious to common observation : but whatever estimate we may form 
upon this subject, it may be reasonably concluded, that the productive 
labour of the country is less at this period, than it was before the 
calamity of 1770, 

127 . Mr. Grant maintains the reverse of this assertion, and 
contends for an increased population, with reasons derived from the 
augmented consumption of salt. 

128. This argument rests upon so many h 3 rpothetical circum- 
stances, that I think it can never warrant a satisfactory conclusion. I 
deem it impossible to ascertain with accuracy the exact quantum of 
the manufactme and consumption in the year 1765. From the calcu- 
lations regarding population, a period of eighteen years for the recovery 
of a fifth of the inhabitants, considering at the same time the deduc- 
tions to be made for subsequent calamities, I beheve insufficient : 

I do not profess myself well informed upon the subject. 

129. Secondly, It is a certain fact^ that the zemindars are almost 

10 ' 
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Mr. Shore’s imiversally poor. Tliis assertion, if doubted or disputed, may be 
Jnm%S9 res- enquired iuto with respect to the zemindars of Rajeshahy, Beerblioom, 
pectin^ Per”- Jessore, Nuddea,^ Dinagepoor, and Salsyka ; to whom I do not mean to 
mar. Settle- restrict it. Justice and humanity called for this declaration, in ^ppo- 
sition to insinuations of another tendency, and to the positive assertions 
^ ^ * of a member of the board of revenue, that the zemindars are wallow- 
ing in wealth and luxury. 

130. 1 do not, however, attribute this fact to the extortions of 
our government, but to other causes, which I shall hereafter point out, 
and which will be found sufficient to account for the effect, I am by 
no means convinced that the reverse would have taken place, if the 
measure of our exactions had been more moderate. 

131. Thirdly, The Company are merchants as well as sovereigns 
of the country, in the former capacity, they engross its trade ; whilst 
in the latter, they appropriate the revenues. The remittances to 
Europe of revenues, are made in the commodities of the country, which 
are purchased by them. 

132. Whatever allowance we may make for the increased 
industry of the subjects of the State, owing to the enhanced demand 
for the produce of it (supposing the demand to be enhanced) there is 
reason to conclude, that the benefits are more than counterbalanced, by 
evils inseparable from the system of a remote foreign dominion. 

133. From Mr. Grant's Analysis it appears, that, exclusive of 
remittances by bills, of which a considerable proportion was probably 
sent in specie by the drawers to answer them, the sum of eight crores 
twelve lacs of rupees was actually sent in specie to Delhi, during Sujah 
Ehan’s viceroyalty, in a period of ten years and a half. I may perhaps 
be warranted in assuming, the sum of one crore of rupees as the 
amount of the annual remittance from Bengal and Behar to Delhi in 
specie, for the period stated ; and the total in British money may be 
rated at ten millions and a half. 

134. Whatever superabundance of wealth we may suppose then 
to have existed in the country, it is evident that, as the circulation 
does not appear to have been affected, these enormous drains must 
have been replenished by very large returns ; and the fact itself proves 
an extensive commerce as the means of providing these returns. 

135. Every information, from the time of Bernier to the acquisi- 
tion of the Dewanny, shows the internal trade of the country, as carried 
on between Bengal and the upper parts of Hindostan, the gulf of Moro, 
the Persian Gulf, and the Malabar coast, to have been very considerable. 
Returns of specie and goods were made through these channels, by that 
of the Foreign European companies, and in gold dust for opium, from 
the eastward, 

136. But from the year 1765, the reverse has taken place. The 
Company's trade produces no equivalent returns. Specie - is rarely 
imported by the foreign companies; nor brought into Bengal- from 
other parts of Hindostan, in any considerable quantities. 

137. The exports of specie from the country for the fest twenty- 
five years have been great ; and particularly, during the last ten of 
that period. It ie well understood, although the remittances to China 
are, by the government, provided by bills, that specie to a large amount, 
has been exported to answer them ; in the same manner, great part of 
the sums sent by bills of the shrofis to Bombay and Madras, travel 
over the peninsula in bags* Silver bullion is also remitted by indivb 
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duals to Europe ; the amount caunot be calculated, but must, sliico die 
Company’s accession to the dewanny, have been very considerable. 

138. During the last two years, a considerable discount has been 
taken by the shroffs upon the exchange of gold mohurs. Every mode 
of enquiry, both public and private, has been adopted, for ascertaining 
the cause of it, but without success. The fact is chiefly confined to 
Calcutta, where the gold mohurs almost exclusively obtain a general 
circulation ; but the effect is felt in all commercial dealings through- 
out the country. 

139. We have no authority to conclude, that any sudden cause 
had taken place to produce this consequence ; and we have reason to 
presumej that it has been greatly enhanced by the artifices of the 
shroffs and money changers. The occasional effect of tLe remedies 
applied to stop these evils, proves the supposition ; but my opinion, 
confirmed by the sentiments of many others, is, that the foundation of 
this discount existed in the reduced quantity of silver, without which 
it could never have been practised or enhanced, in the enormous degree 
to which it arose. The depreciated state of the silver currency 
throughout Bengal, is with me also a confirmation, though not a 
necessary consequence of a diminution in the quantity of silver. 

140. Upon the whole I have no hesitation in concluding, that, 
since the Company’s acquisition of the dewanny, the current specie of 
the country has been greatly diminished in quantity ; that the old 
channels of importation, by which the drains were formerly replen- 
ished, are now in a great measure closed ; and that the necessity of 
supplying China, Madras and Bombay, with money, as well as the 
exportation of it by Europeans to England, will contribute scill furtlier 
to exhaust the country of its silver. 

141. If we were to suppose the internal trade of Hindostan again 
revived, the export of the productions of the country by the Company 
must still prevent those returns which trade formerly poured in. This 
is an evil inseparable from an European government. 

142. It is obvious to any observation, that the specie of the 
country is much diminished ; and I consider this as a radical evil, 
which, without some unforeseen changes, will progressively operate to 
affect the British interests in Bengal. The real quantity required for 
the circulation of the country, considering the expedition with which 
returns are made, may be comparatively moderate ; but an annual 
diminution of that amount, whatever it may be, must by degrees affecl. 
the circulation. I do not imagine that large sums are now, as formerly, 
hoarded. The advantages derived from the purchase of paper afford a 
temptation to the natives in Calcutta, with whom the riches of the 
country almost exclusively center, to bring their stock to market ; and 
if this observation be deemed well founded, the circulation ^ may in 
future be still further affected, in proportion as the Company discharge 
their paper debt. 

143. To form a correct judgment of the weight of the assessment 
upon the country generally, we ought to possess the following data : 

First.— A knowledge of the rents actually paid by the ryots, 
compared with the produce of their labour, . 

Secondly. — Accurate accounts of what tib.e zemindars and farmers 
collect, and of their payments to government. . 

Thirdly.— Detailed accounts of the alienated lands, showing the 
quantity of them, the person by ifhom they w'e granted, the dates of 
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the grants, and those bjr whom they are now held ; in order to deter- 
mine how far a resumption should take place. 

144.. All the material part of this intbrmation is wanting ; and to 
procure it, would require much time and indefatigable research But 
there are certain points connected with it, which are ascertained ; and 
these may enable us to adopt some probable condition, though less 
certain than what the premised information would aliord. _ 

145 I believe that the ryots in Bengal are generally taxed in a 
proportion of one-half of the produce of their labour and we must 
therefore admit that the assessment with respect to them is,_ti^ as 
much as it ought to be, supposing it even to be one-third ; that it is so, 
seems the general opinion, whether the stated^ proportion be just or 
not • we also know from observation and experience, that the mode ot 
livins amongst the zemindars is neither ostentatious nor expensive; 
and that the proportion of the collections left to them, does not e^iceed 
one-tenth of their amount ; and as we have the clearest evidence that 
they are in general needy and embarrassed with debt, we may without 
hesitation pronounce, that their profits are not immoderate. 

146. Amongst these conclusions, it may be stated, that much 
collusion exists in the coUection of the rents and revenues ; and that 
it is practised both by the ryots and zemindars, as well as by the imer- 
mediate classes, and more particularly by the head ryots or mundms. 
JJut from what I can coUect upon this subject, by my own enqi^es 
and from the reports of the collectors, I should rather suppose that the 
detection of these abides would prove of advantage towards the 
zation of the demands for rent, than productive of any considerable 
increase, the practicability or amount of which, is not withm the 

bounds of conjecture. , , , . 

147. The resumption of alienated lands^ is a separate resource, 
which may add to the revenues without imposing new burthens upon 
the ryots or zemindars, provided that in the execution of if . an 
allowance be made for those situations where the produce ot ttoe 
secreted tenures, is at present applied to the discharge of the pubhc 
rents of other lands. 

148. Any decision with regard to the assessment upon the 
country which may be formed &om general statements of the dei^nds 
only is liable to be fallacious, and at the best can only be probable. 
Authentic accounts of the revenues actually levied from the country 
for a continued series of years, where the circumstances of it with 
respect to cultivation, population, specie, and commerce, can be proved 
to be similar, or where the difference can be ascertained, may turmsh a 
standard for comparison at a future period. Adopting, however, the 
accounts referred to in this discussion as a test, the actual revenues of 
the Bengal jw 119-3, terminating in April 1787, will, upon the whole, 
be found to exceed the receipts of any year before Oossm Ah, whose 
settlement I reject as any fidr standard of comparison. The (merence 
between the amount of the settlement of the first year of the dewanny 
and that of 1193 or 1786-7, m upon the whole, in favour of the latter, 
without including the profits on salt ; for the decrease in the land 
revenues is more than made up by the customs and duties ; and when 
we reflect upon the annual diminution of the specie from tot period 
until the present time; when we consider the effects of the famme and 
subsequent partial scarcity and calamities, with other arguments 
which haye been stated, we may perhaps pronounce the present assess- 
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ment, nearly equal to wtat it ought to be. I state this conclusion, Shore’s 
with an exception of any increase which may arise from a resumption ^^nei789res- 
of alienated lands made with a due consideration of the circumstances pecting Par- 
attending them. manent Settle- 

149. This conclusion is deduced from comparison of abstract 
accounts, and from arguments of a general nature ; and upon these 
grounds, it may be just. When the information which has been 
furnished by the collectors upon their respective districts is taken into 
consideration, we may perhaps be enabled, by a more particular examin- 
ation and comparison of the revenues and circumstances of each, to 
adopt a more accurate result regarding the total assessment ; for I am 
willing to admit, that the revenues of some districts appear to be 
decreased with sufficient reasons assigned, others on the contrary may 
be rated too high. I shall not hesitate to renoimce my present opinion, 
if in this examination I should see cause to warrant it, but I rather 
believe that it will confirm the sentiments which 1 have expressed. 

150. Mr. Grant computes the gross revenue of Bengal, expedient 
and proper to be drawn into the royal exchequer, at 5 crores three lacs 
of rupees, and estimating the charges incidental to the collections at 
fifty-six lacs, leaves for the Company a clear revenue from the subah 
of four crores forty-seven lacs, including a positive resumable yearly 
defalcation of at least two crores of sicca rupees, 

151. I neither admit his estimate nor his conclusion; both 
which I deem wholly unsupported by established facts or solid argu- 
ments. No man of experience, I believe, will assert that the country 
exhibits any external signs of this prodigious wealth ; it is not to be 
discovered, in the accumulation of the ryots or zemindars, nor to be 
accounted for, in the extravagance of the latter. In tracing the revenues 
of the country for a period of more than two hundred jmrs, we find 
no statements to justify Mr, Grant^s calculations ; neither the abilities 
of Jaffier Khan, nor the attempted extortions of Cossim Ali afford any 
support to them. The discovery was reserved to the present period ; 
but until better proofs be produced in support of it, I trust to the 
wisdom of all periods to decline adopting his estimate as any principle 
of action. 

152. In recording my opinion in opposition to the arguments and 
sentiments expressed by Mr. Grant, I disavow every idea of speaking 
lightly ofhisAnalysis.Thelahour andingenuityof his researchesarehigh- 
ly meritorious; they display a superior degree of knowledge and.abilities, 
which I most readily admit and applaud, and am happy to avail 
myself of them whenever I can, with practical experience, in the 
collections and management of the revenues, which Mr. Grant does not 
profess to have acquired. He might have found many reasons to dis- 
trust the reality of his speculations ; and still more, the possibility of 
reducing them to practice. On this point, indeed my sentiments are 
absolutely irreconmlable with those which he has adopted. I am well 
aware of the embarrassment under which the Company labour, from 
the enormity of their present debts ; and if the resources of the country 
afforded in my opinion available meansfor diminishingthe hurthensequal 
to what Mr. Grant supposes, I should not hesitate to recommend an 
attempt for securing them ; but convinced as 1 am, that the attempt 
would be unsuccessful and distressing, the obligations of my duty 
impose upon me the avowal of this convi^ion, 

153. I shall now proceed to consider a question of the first impor- 
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tance; — by what mode of agency the collection of the revenues of this 
country can be made, with the greatest advantage to the Company, 
The court of directors have in fact decided it, and I might content 
myself with recommending measures in conformity to their decisions^ 
without discussing the propriety of them ; but I deem it my duty to 
record the observations suggested by my own experience, which will 
either afford new reasons in support of the resolutions adopted in 
Europe, or furnish matter for future consideration and decision. 

154. There are three modes of wdiich the revenues of the country 
may be realized for the State. First, by employing officers for this 
purpose on the part of government, to collect them immediately from 
the ryots or lower denomination of tenants, without the agency of the 
zemindars or farmers. This mode of management is usually termed 
khas j the inferior agents and receivers under the collector are chosen 
by him, and have fixed salaries allotted to them. 

155. The due and successful administration of this plan, sup-* 
poses sufficient knowledge and experience in the collector employed, 
with respect to the rent and land, to regulate all the detail of the 
settlement and collections, as well as time and application to go 
through with it, the Mofussil account should he examined ; the charge 
of the inferior agents, whether employed to collect the rents of a village 
or pergunnah, should be inspected ; and curtailed where exorbitant ; 
the number must be regulated ; and the rent of each village and 
indeed of every ryot ought to be adjusted. 

156. The advantages attending this mode of settlement, in 
speculation are these : The collector has it in his power to reduce the 
cesses where they are burthensome, and to equalize the assessment 
paid by the lower classes of ryots ; it affords him an opportunity of 
ascertaining the resources of the district, to acquire a knowledge of any 
improper reductions which have been made in the rental, to afford 
relief where wanted, to encourage improvement, and to establish such 
regulations as he may deem best calculated for the security of the 
cultivators of the soil, against present exaction and future oppression. 

157. It ought also to be the most productive, by bringing to the 
account of government the profits of intermediate farmers and con- 
tractors, as well as the produce of their frauds and embezzlements. 

158. The objections to the plan and its disadvantages are these : 
^That it presumes a degree of knowledge, experience and application 
in the collectors, which is rarely to be found or attained: It may 
exist in those of the present day, without any assurance that it will be 
found, in their successors. The selection of proper inferior agents 
depends upon them ; and their fidelity and exertions, from the 
dewan and officers in his cutcherry to the lowest deputy, will be in 
proportion to the ability and vigilance of the superintending officer. 
If incapable of examining the accounts of Ms agents, and of detecting 
the fallacies of them, he will be exposed to constant imposition, and 
the public loss will be proportionably great. The same effects would 
follow from indolence. 

159. The government is not secured, with respect to its revenues, 
by my specific engagements ; it must stand to all losses and accident 
of seasons ; where.; the ryots fail or are unable to pay, there is no 
remedy, and the anhual amount of the revenues must be subject to 
considerable variation. The native officers employed in the detail of 
the biisin&s are only bound to a x^esponsibility generally for the faith- 
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ful discharge of the trust reposed in them, and to account for what 

they collect 41 . June 17 89, res- 

160. The board of revenue can exercise Uttle control over this peoting 
mode of management, but must rely upon the conducting officer ; the 

detail is too minute for their inspection. , , , . • j , in Bengal. 

161. Where the operation is applied to the lands of a zemindar, he 
remains idle ; or, what is worse, employs himself secretly to counteract 
the success of the collector, and a subsistence must be allowed him by 

™“n^eneral it will be found, that the settlements attempted 
upon this plan? have proved unsuccessful under our administration. It 
\TOS however often executed by the Mahomedan government, who 
entered into aU the details of the business, and examined the accounts 
oftheaumd or collector with rigour and minuteness, whether, tor 
thisreason, it ought to be'attempted by us, or not, remains to be decided, 

163. In the execution of a khas settlement, as usually performed, 
the details which I have described are seldom entered into ; and it 
means little more than delegating authority to the collector ot a dis- 
trict, to conclude specific engagements with farmers or with petty land- 
holders for the rents of the several pergunnahs and divisions, mstead 
of entering into an agreement for the revenues of the whole zemindary, 
with the proprietor of it. These engagements are more or less detailed, 
at the discretion of the coUector. The principal advantage attending 
this mode of management, is the probability of larger receipts. a , 
rests upon the supposition, that the zemindar declmes engaging tor the 
revenue of his lands, and that the resources of them, are equal to the 
assessment on them ; as well as to furnish a provision to the zemindm’ 
upon the collector’s knowledge of these emoluments, and upon his 
ability to coUect them. With regard to the persons with whom he 
may enter into engagements, a comparative advantage may arise o 
them ; that of a better security from contracting with government, 
than with the zemindar ; but this ought not to be the case, where the 
coUector knows and discharges Ms duty. In other respects, the plan 
combines many of the evils attending the farming system ; which is 

BOW to be considered. ^ ^ ^ 

164. The conveniences of collecting the revenues by farmers are, 
few and ’smaU ; whilst the disadvantages are, many and great. It is 
certainly easy and simple to contract with a farmer for the revenues 
of a distiict •: and this is all that can be said for it. Experience proves 
that it is faUacious in point of security, for the farmers and secunties 
both fail; and that it is oppressive in its execution. The engage- 
ments with a farmer, from a deficiency of local knowledge m the 

officers of government, can seldom be made with sufficient precision to 

prevent impositions on his part ; and the subsequent attempt to 
redress tlie4 generaUy aftordshim grounds for claimmg remissions. 

A temporary farmer uever looks to future improveraeBts aud the 
system opens a door for the introduction of persons in the managemeut 
of the collections, who ought ever to be excluded; those who are m 
the service of Europeans, and participate their nffiuence : But as it 
stands universaUy condemned, there is no occasion to^ detaU incon- 
veniences, which are acknowledged. The, partial admission of farmers 
may perhaps take place on the grounds of necessity, as a remedy against 

greater evi ^ settlement with the zemin- 
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upon this subject I must apologise for being diffuse, 
Juae 1789 res- ^66. The situation of a zemindar combines two relations ; one, 
pecting Per- which originates in the property of the land, a portion of the rents of 
maaent Settle- '^hjch he pays to the State ; and the other^ in his capacity of an 
officer of government, for protecting the peace of the country, and for 
securing the subjects of the State from oppression. An extent of 
country yielding a proportion of one crore of Eupees, equivalent to a 
million sterling, is the property of the zemindars of Burdwan, Eaje- 
shahy, Binagepore, Nuddea, Beerbhoom, Bishenpore, and Jessore* 

167. If we consider their relative situations ; the importance of the 
character will be apparent. Justice, integrity, moderation, humanity, 
a knowledge of their own rights and those of their tenants, an atten- 
tion to business, and an acquaintance with the detail of it, ought to be 
their characteristics. Setting aside the moral part of their characters^ 
I shall more particularly consider how far they possess the two last 
qualities mentioned, without which the former must be in a great 
measure, silent unproductive virtues. 

168. With respect to the zemindars generally, opposite opinions, 
as is the case upon most subjects in this country, have prevailed. By 
some the zemindars have been considered as the natural guardians and 
beneficent protectors of the ryots, and as the objects of their esteem 
and veneration. By others, they have been decried as an useless, idle^ 
oppressive race, practising every species of extortion, or countenan- 
cing it by their inactivity and ignorance. 

169. If a review of the zemindars in Bengal were made, it would 
be found that very few are duly qualified for the management of their 
hereditary lands ; and that, in general, they are ill-educated for this 
task ; ignorant of the common forms of business, and of the modes of 
transacting it ; inattentive of the conduct of it, even where their own 
interests are immediately at stake, and indisposed to undertake it. 
Women of this denomination are, by their own laws and customs, 
secluded from all immediate interference. Minors, from their natural 
incapacity, are in the same predicament. 

170. Let a zemindar be asked, what are the rents, and rule& for 
demanding and fixing them, in his district, or in any part of it ; what 
is the assessment of any pergunnah ; what is the particular produce of 
any- part of it ; whether that produce has increased or declined ; what 
manufactures are established in it ; in short, let the questions have 
any reference to the internal detail of the business and state of the 
country, his replies would probably be the same, as if he had never 
entered it, or he would refer to his dewan or some officer for infor- 
mation. On one point, he is always clear and explicit, the inability 
of his lands to pay the assessment j nor will he hesitate to state the 
decline of cultivation, as the cause of it ; although, if true, it must 
have been chiefly owing to his own bad management. 

171. The business in general, is exclusively transacted by the 
zemindarry servants ; and all that the principal looks to, is a rele^e 
j5:om the trouble of attending it, an exemption from the importunities 
of government, and a sufficiency to gratify his wants, present or antici- 
pated. In their houses the zemindars are treated with respect and 
attention by their domestics ; and are flattered, soothed and served, in 
proportion to the hopes, fears and interests, of the parties concerned. 
But although the power of dismission and appointment of their servants 
rests with them ; and although this power is employed as a source of traffic 
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and emolument, the zemindars are as much dependent upon their ser- of 

vants, as the latter are upon them. 1789, res- 

172. Their ryots have seldom access to them ; and when they are pectmg Fer- 
permitted to approach them, or force an intrusion with complaints and 
petitions, they aredismissed withareferenceto the dewan, or perhaps sent ? Bengal. ^ 
back to their houses, with an order, in the name of the zemindar, which 

the former has dictated : nor is the sale of justice uncommon with them. 

173. The avowal of their hereditary rights, and the great regard 
paid to them by the British Government, has inspired the zemindars 
with an idea that these rights are indefeasible : very few instances have 
indeed occurred to contradict it. This opinion is propagated, with the 
same conviction, through ail the classes of talookdars and ryots within 
their jurisdiction, and hence they have acquired a permanent influence 
overall their tenants. Its operation of late years has seldom, I believe, 
proved beneficial to the country. In one respect, it has been sometimes 
attended with great evils, that of preventing the ryots complaining 
against exactions ; for the latter reason this way, ** although we should 
“ now obtain redress, ^^e shall in future be exposed to resentment.’' 

174. The ignorance of the zemindars, and their great inattention 
to the management of the concerns for which they are responsible, is as 
deplorable as it is universal. I shall detail some of the consequences 
attending it. 

175. They seldom know the principles upon which government 
acts with regard to them. Every transaction is misrepresented ; and 
those which proceed from a sense of justice or moderation in the ruling 
power, are explained to have been efected by intrigues, or the success- 
ful applications of influence. 

176. All the principal zemindars have vakeels or agents in Calcut- 
ta, whose business is to inform them of what passes, or is supposed to 
pass, regarding them. The habit of intrigue, and of attempting to 
obtain, by indirect means, that which, if proper, would be accorded as 
a matter of course ; and, if improper, by none, is of such long standing, 
and so inveterate as only to be eradicated by time. Hence it happens 
that when a zemindar fails in obtaining his object, he imputes it to a 
want of interest in his solicitors, or perhaps to other motives more 
injurious to the reputation of the government and its officers ; and 
when he succeeds, the credit of administration is not raised with him. 

177- But the effects of misrepresentations upon ignorance, are far 
mote extensive. The zemindars are encouraged in disobedience and 
evasions ; they are taught to ascribe to the favour and indulgence, or 
to the resentment of individuals, the censure or compliance of the 
supreme power, and they are made to believe that every thing depends 
upon intrigue, without any relation to system on to principles. The 
common variations in the practice of a government, whete‘ uniformity 
is not inviolably observed, will add strength to these sentiments ; and 
the zemindars of course adopt them, as rules of conduct. ^ 

178. But the most serious consequences of the ignorance and 
incapacity of the zemindars, are those which affect their ryots. Bet 
the situation of a man^ in this predicament^ at the head of a large 
zemindarry, the manageUient of which is intricate to a degree, be con- 
sidered. Nothing can be more evident, than that he must be exposed 
to endless frauds and impositions. His Head farmers obtain leases, at 
an under value, for private considerations paid to the managing officer 
or, by the same means, remissions at the close of them. Impositions * 
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prevail tlirough all tlie gradations of renters to the ryots: hence proceed 
alienations of land, unknown to the zemindar or his officers ; deductions 
in the rents of some tenants, made up by augmentations, on those of 
others ; fabrications and mutilations of accounts, at the end of a lease ; 
fraudulent concealments, for temporary stipulations ; the perpetual 
introduction of new taxes ; conciliatory remissions, at the commence- 
ment of a lease ; and arbitrary impositions at the expiration of it, with 
the endless catalogue of abuses, which perplex mofussil accounts, and 
render a remedy difficult. 

179. I wish to make these remarks intelligible to those, who have 
had little experience of the facts on which they are founded. Perhaps 
the following detail may, for this purpose, be of use. 

180. A zemindar, possessing an extensive district, having made 
a settlement with government, relets, in portions, to several farmers ; they 
again, make over their leases, in whole or in part, to others ; and these 
again, to renters of inferior denominations. To reverse this operation, 
the ryots, who cultivate the soil, pay to a head ryot, mundul or gomastah, 
of which each village, according to its extent, has one or more ; these to 
a renter of two or three villages ; he, to a farmer of a terf or division, 
comprehending several ; and so on, through the farmers of a pergunnah 
to the zemindar ; and ultimatelj^, to the officer of government. 

181. This is the description of the detail of business, in most 
of the principal zemindarries. If, in some, the zemindars should 
employ their own officers, it diminishes the gradations but little. It is 
only in the smaller zemindarries and talookdarries, and that not invari- 
ably, that the proprietors collect the rents from their ryots : in general, 
they are far removed from them. 

182- Where the fundamental principle of the collections is not 
fixed, it will not be surprising, that in every district, there should be a 
constant struggle between fraud, exaction and concealment. Where a 
zemindar kno wsnothing beyond his engagements with hisownimmediate 
farmers, and those imperfectly, the operation must be extensive. The 
• zemindarry officers, exclusive of the ^bids, 
^ Sic in orig, derived from a regard to their own interests, 

are seldom sufficiently informed of what passes 
in the numerous stages of the business. 

183. The following quotation from an address of the collector of 
Kajeshahy, is in point : speaking of that extensive zemindarry, he says, 

184}. The people in this country have eternally in their mouths, 
the necessity of distinguishing between sudderand mofussil,* by 
“ which they mean, in this instance, the difference between the general 
knowledge that can reach the governing power, compared to the real 
state of things in the detail. The deputy, in his pergunnah court, 
if he never leaves it, will form a very defective judgment of the state 
of his village ; the zemindar, if he relies upon his deputy or dewan, 
will know as little of Ms pergunnahs ” 

185. He adds a reflection, which, though not strictly applicable 
in this place, is too important to pass unnoticed : ''What comparative 
" knowledge a temporary superintendent of collections can obtain, 
" with whatever labour, need not be told ; he may often be working, 
" both day and night, upon the most mistaken principles, and acquiring, 
not knowledge, but confirming error.*’ 

,186. I have assigned to incapacity and want of application in the 
zemindars, what has been attributed to worse motives i but this^l believe. 
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is certain^ that whatever their follies or vices may be they are them- SLote"® 
selves the principal sufferers. It is not from profusion, or from the 1789 yes- 
exorbitancy of the demands of government, that they are generally, pecting Her- 
at this time poor and in debt. Ignorance and inactivity have loaded ^nanent Settle- 
them with the responsibility of discharging obligations which they 
might, perhaps with moderate abilities and attention, have avoided. ^ 

187. The preceding description will explain an observation 
which has formerly been made, that the apparent justice of restoring 
a zemindar to the management of his lands, has not always proved 
conformable to humanity. The ruin of the zemindar of Baldacaul, who 
was neither a minor nor female, is a direct proof of it ; many instances 
of real distress, the consequence of this measure, might be exhibited. 

Nothing perhaps has more embarrassed the officers of government, 
than to unite the justice of the measure, with the protection of the 
zemindars property. The attempt has often been defeated, when the 
utmost consideration and labour have been bestowed upon its accom- 
plishment ; and it has been sometimes found, that the only method for 
insuring this object, was to let the lands in farm, and provide a 
separate maintenance for the zemindar. Even there, the very means 
have been employed to defeat the end proposed, and the sums which 
were destined to the substance of the zemindar, have been dissipated 
by his servants in unavailing intrigues for his restoration to a nominal 
trust ; and their access to real power, or the pretext, has been used to 
cover their own frauds. 

188. The opposition which often subsists between a collector of 
government and a zemindar, has been held forth to public observation, 
in innumerable instances ; the object of both ought to be the same, but 
they seldom agree. This also may be attributed to the ignorance of the 
zemindar, and the intrigues of the zemindarry servants, contending for 
influence, which are equally directed to the subversion of the collector's 
authority, and of the power of each other. 

189. When a collector attempts to check abuses, the zemindar is 
made to believe that his authority is annihilated ; if he restrains exac- 
tions, that the sources of the revenue are narrowed ; if he controls the 
conduct of the zemindarry officers, that he acts from a wish to take the 
management into his own hands. Hence representations on one side, 
intrigues on the other, the ryots are usheredin as complainants, and every 
mode exerted to infuse suspicions of the integrity and conduct of the 
collector. In the district, an underhand influence is employed to coun- 
teract legal authority, and universal confusion prevails. The collector 
complains that his power is subverted ; and the zemindar that he is 
oppressed. The impartiality of government exhibited in patient investi- 
gation, has been imputed by each party, to a design to favourthe other. 

190. In zemindarries, at the head of which minors or females are 
placed, the mutual contentions of the zemindarry servants, for the 
direction of the management, scarcely ever subside. In Burdwan, the 
opposition of the zemindar and his mother ; in Dinagepoor the represent- 
ations of the family servants, on behalf of the dowager Kanny and the 
minor zemindar respectively ; in Bishenpore the complaints of the 
widow of the deceased zemindar against her old servants at one period, 
and against those nominated on her own representations at another, 
are a few amohgst many instances on record which might be produced. 

An uninformed or indolent zemindar, stands nearly in the same predica- 
ment, If the difficulty be dissolved by a public act appointing a 
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manager, lie is too apt to rely upon the influence which has raised him, 
without regard to the zemindar, whose interests he is nominated to 
superintend. In this situation, he generally becomes the object of 
jealousy, which he must soothe ; and of complaint, which he must sup- 
press ; the point is gained by apparent concessions, on his part, but 
really at the expense of the principal. To decide upon his conduct 
and upon the propriety of supporting or dismissing him, is by no means 
easy ; for this requires a minute examination of the^ business in detail, 
transacted at a distance, beyond the reach of inspection. 

191. One-half of the complaints and representations preferred to 
the Government in the name of zemindars, are either suggested by the 
means which I have detailed, or fabricated by their servants without 
their knowledge. These complaints, to persons unacquainted with the 
customs of Bengal, suggest an idea of the prevalence of universal oppres- 
sion ; by others with some experience, they are referred tointrigues. To 
discover the truth, ought in every instance to be the object of government ; 
but it always proves a task of great dilBculty and embarrassment. 

192. To those who have been used to consider the zemindars 
as versed in all the functions of their situation and trusts, as possessing 
an intimate knowledge of their tenants, and an immediate connection 
with them, as animated with a regard for the prosperity of their estates, 
and as faithful executors of the public duties ; these remarks will appear 
extraordinary. They are the result of my own experience, combined 
with that of others ; and I fear no refutation of them, where they are 
examined with candour, and can he ascertained by local reference and 
information. 

193. It is of the last importance, if possible, to distinguish between 
those imperfections which are natural to the zemindars, and others, 
which the practice of their rulers has given rise to, in order to discover 
the principles of future regulation. N either an arbitrary, nor a variable 
system of government, is calculated to inspire its subjects with confi- 
dence. If exposed to increasing or fluctuating demands, they will give 
little attention to make improvements; or if they should attempt them, 
they wiU be equally careful to conceal them. If liable to be dispossessed 
of the management of their estates, they will have no anxiety to acquii'e 
the habits of superintending them, and will look to present advantages, 
unconcerned at future consequences. In such a state of things, they 
are compelled to resort tointrigues; and their primary object is to 
secure a real patron or ostensible protector. What has once been accom- 
plished by intrigue, thejr conclude may be successfully practised again; 
and, relying upon a principle so habitual to them, they re-assume 
the management of their lands after dispossession, without profiting 
by past experience, with the same indifterence and disregard to their 
essential interests. 

194. Iby no means attribute the habits or situation of the 
zemindars to our administration ; the evil had long before taken root. 
The universal dispossession of the zemindars by Jaffier Khan, the 
impositions mpoii them by his successors, and the notorious corruption 
of the native government, existing, I believe, wherever Mahomedan 
despotism prevails, are causes sufficient to account for the consequences- 

195* The frequent variations in our political rules and principles, 
were certsJBly ill calenlated, to remedy these defects# The means 
adoptjidfwthis purpose, were oftener applied to correct the symptoms, 
than to ethdicate the evil itself; nor was it to be supposed that we 
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could at once, assume principles of action, which _ could arise only 
from knowledge founded on experience. The habits of the people, ja^e i 789 ,reB- 
formed by despotism, and exhibiting a mixture of simplicity, fraud, pecting Per- 
servility and tyranny, seemed too inveterate to be corrected by manentSetfle- 
another set of rules. Forbearance would be construed into ignorance * 

by some, and fear in others would dictate a suspicion that it was 
only temporary : in such a situation, the government and its subjects, 
would misunderstand each other ; and whilst the former hesitated at 
conforming to those principles, which humanity and justice led it 
to adopt from observing abuses in the application of them, the latter, 
would continue to act upon their old habits and principles. 

196. The preceding observations, if well considered, will point 
out the objections to a settlement with the zemindars, the disadvantages 
to which it is exposed, and the evils which we must attempt to 
surmount, if upon the whole, this measure should be determined on. 

The following arguments occur in opposition to these objections, and 
in support of a zemindarry settlement. 

197. That in making a settlement fora term of years with the 
zemindars, we rely upon the strongest of all principles, by uniting the 
interests of our subjects with that of government ; that although this 
principle has been checked by fluctuating measures, there is no reason 
to suppose it will not gradually operate under another system, where it 
is allowed scope, and particularly if regxdations are adopted to 
strengthen it ; that this mode affords government the only substantial 
security forthe revenues, by making the property of the lands responsi- 
ble for it ; that to permit the zemindars to retain this property, 
without allowing them to exercise the functions annexed to their 
denominations, seems absurd and impolitic, since nothing but an 
absolute exclusion of them, and a declared annihilation of their rights, 
can destroy their influence ; that if this could be effected with justice, 
and if they were excluded from the management of their estates, an 
allowance must be granted to them, and the amount would be a heavy 
expense to government, unless it were made up by the superior 
management of their substitutes, which there is little reason to 
expect : partially it might be the case, but universally, never. That 
this system has the simplicity derived from the employment of far- 
mers, with a security which every other plan, wants ; and, finally, that 
it is the only plan which can be adopted, without some degree of 
injustice to the acknowledged rights of the zemindars. 

198. Before we determine upon either of the modes pointed out, 
there are other considerations coimected with them, which I shall now 
enter into. 

First, The form of our government in Bengal. 

199. It is material to observe, that the entire system of Eastern 
finance had a reference, to a form of administration, (hstinct from ours ; 
and it cannot be deemed unimportant to trace the disti n guishing points 
of variation, between them. 

200. Summary investigation, and arbitrary punishment, were 
the natural consequences of a despotic government. When a ryot 
complained against a superior officer, or a zemindar or talookdar 
against an aumil, the inquiry seldom went beyond presumption, 
which was deemed sufficient to justify the infliction of punishments. 

The natives, acquainted with the habits, misrepresentations and 
practices of each other, as often, probably, judged right as wrong ; 
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and the promptitude of decision, in some degree, corrected the licence 
of oppression, where no regular system existed to restrain it. 

201. Under our government, the case is widely different. Eules 
have been established for the hearing and trial of complaints ; and 
the process is conducted by forms, imposing delays which usage alone 
can reconcile to those who, from injuries sustained, have a title to 
complain, and a right, in their own opinion, to immediate redress. 

202. The delay inevitable to this regularity of system, is in 
itself, a grievance often mentioned, particularly by the lower orders 
who by it, are exposed to real injury. In a country where short 
injustice” is proverbially said to be preferable to protracted justice,” 
the remark requires little proof. It is also worthy of observance, 
that the same cause gives rise to innumerable false complaints, for the 
sole purpose of defeating and interrupting the measures of government. 
When the end to be obtained by preferring them, is answered, the 
complainants disappear. 

203. Under the Mahomedan government, the power of every 
department centered in one person. The dewan in the khalsa, assisted 
by the information of the public officers, examined the accounts of 
the revenues, with an expedition impossible to be attained by us. 
The officers employed in this department, were not only subject to- 
dismission, which as often preceded inquiry, upon the least suspicion, 
as followed it ; but to the confiscation of their property and personal 
punishment for offences proved, and sometimes surmised only. The 
collections were also made, with a rigour which has never been imitated, 
fey any European. 

204. An officer employed in the Mahomedan administration to 
collect the revenues, and the zemindar or farmer who contracted to 
pay them, hesitated at no means, to fulfil the obligations of their 
trusts or engagements. Any disobedience to orders, evasion of them, 
the concealment or fabrication of accounts, were considered as crimes 
against the State; but a private pecuniary commutation was often 
accepted, as a sufficient discharge for established or imputed criminal- 
ity. No power, however exercised, could effect impossibilities ; but 
the teiTors and punishments of such a form as I have described, 
possessed a coercion which ours, wants. If, with the advantages of 
information attainable in the country, a doubt can arise upon the 
truth of these remarks, they may be easily verified by contrasting 
the faults committed and punishments inflicted under the authority 
of these nazims, with the various acts of disobedience, evasion, fraud, 
concealment and extortion, practised with impunity under our 
authority, by the zemindars and natives employed in the revenues. 
It may not be too much to assert that the zemindars, ryots, and 
subjects of our government, avail themselves of its lenity to infringe 
its laws, and oppose its orders; They know that punishment is neither 
arbitrary nor immediately inflicted : they are aware of the difficulties 
which impede detection, and of the forms to be observed in investigat- 
ing complaints ; they confide in their own abilities to misrepresent and 
perplex ; and trust, after all, that our laws and humanity, aided by 
a consideration of their habits and customs, will afford an indulgence 
to their transgressions. With us, they argue upon our principles : in 
their conduct, they assume their own ; for although the coercions of 
despotism have been removed, the habits implants by it, still remaiu. 

205. It will easily be conceived that a form of goverhmeut, where 
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OBe man despotically presided, and he, too, conversant in the languages 
and manners of his officers, and subjects, was capable of an attention 
to the detail of business, which ours is not. The coercion and 
activity of such a government gave a vigour to its acts, which we must 
enforce, by more regular methods : our proceedings are formally held, 
and methodically arranged ; all papers and letters received are read at 
public boards, deliberated upon, and, with the resolutions upon them 
and replies to them, are regularly recorded : papers and accounts 
relating to the revenues must go, through the preparatory operation of 
a translation. It is not merely sufficient to act right ; we must also 
show the grounds and reasons of our resolutions. The time occupied 
in an attention to these forms would be sufficient for a dewan in his 
mode of transacting business, to decide ten times as much. The 
collectors of revenue are equally obliged to adhere to prescribed order, 
and to communicate to the Board of Revenue in English, information 
and accounts, the grounds of proceedings, which did not employ half the 
time required for the translation of them. An aumil had nothing 
more to do than direct copies to be made, and send them with a short 
address, the work of his Moonshee, to his principal. 

206. There is no country in the world, I believe, where the 
officers of government devote more time and attention to the discharge 
of public business, than in Bengal. The official duties are inconceiva- 
bly laborious to those who perform them, with zeal and assiduity— ran 
assertion which the public Records will prove. But there are limits 
to industry, and bounds to exertion. If too much be attempted, 
matters of great importance must be neglected. The control of the 
Board of Revenue over the collectors and that of the supreme power 
over them and all other departments, will alike prove ineffective, if 
their attention is dissipated in the minutiae of detail, 

207* These reflections, too obvious to escape any observation^ 
must be examined, and t|he weight due to them, be estimated in estab- 
lishing any system for the conduct of public business generally, and 
particularly with respect to the revenues. What a former government 
could effect by arbitrary power, summary decision and despatch, with- 
out formality, cannot be done in the same time or by the same means, 
by a tempered limited authority acting by settled rules and forms. 
What, therefore could be executed only by the former administra- 
tion, should not be attempted, by ours: practice must be modifi^ 
ed to principle, and uniformity be established throughout. The 
multiplication of business must be yarded against ; for if it should 
exceed its proper bounds, the possibility of , control would be defeated, 
and nothing can be more evident, than that no system can generally 
succeed, where the controlling power is unequal to the task of watching 
its progress. If, upon every occasion where artifice is employed, or 
evasions practised, to defeat the prescribed measures, government itself 
Sic in wig. mvist interpose new orders, or its supreme 

authority ; or if the progress of them, must 
be delayed whilst an inquiiy is carrying on into complaints against 
the minister, (for this must ever be the case where complaints are 
ppferred) the system which they are meant to support must vanish into 
air, or the whole be left, to the discretion of the conducting agent. I 
hold it far wiser to adopt a system upon other principles, which will 
not require such extraordinary exertions ; and which moderate talents 
and industry may progressively carry into full accomplishment. 
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Mr. Shore’s 208. The system at present established for the management 
^^nel789 rea^ revenues, renders the government dependent upon the com- 

pecting Per- munications of the collectors for information, and upon their skill and 
manent Settle- attention, for the realization of its revenues. 

merit of Lands 2 Q 9 The power of a collector is well known to be great and 
extensive, in proportion to the trust delegated to him. The situation 
requires considerable ability, a knowledge of the language, unwearied 
zeal, incorruptible integrity, and great humanity. Any government 
would, no doubt, wish to make choice of those persons only for this 
trust, in whom the qualities recited are to be found. But this is not 
always possible, and every deviation from the rules which ought to 
dictate the appointment of a collector, has a bad efiect upon the success 
of the business belonging to that charge. 

210. It is well known that a collector may adhere to the letter of 
the rules prescribed for his conduct, with little improvement in the busi- 
ness entrusted to him. That activity which gives energy to regulations, 
and the zeal and ability which suggested them, may all be wanting, 
without any imputation of criminal conduct. The board of revenue, 
with competent experience and laudable exertions, cannot penetrate 
into the detail of occurrences, at a great distance ; and incapacity in a 
collector, may lead to a diminution of the assessment, even against 
their own conviction of the necessity for it. Without any intention to 
deceive, the reports of native officers are quoted to support assertions, 
which knowledge in the executive officer, would have mistrusted, and 
ability refuted. 

•211. Whether we refer to the persons now in employments or to 
those of any other period, it is perfectly evident that knowledge, 
abilities, and application, are distributed amongst the collectors, in 
various and unequal proportions. One man may be competent, not 
only to the discharge of his current duty, but to regulate the assessment 
in all its detail, to the lowest sub-divisions ; he may be equal to the 
task of unravelling the complex accounts of the ryots, and to distinguish 
between false and true representations, and know where to interpose 
and where to withhold, the exercise of his authority. Another perhaps, 
with equal honesty, has talents sufficient only to discharge the business, 
according to prescribed forms. 

212. One, if let to himself, would improve the revenue, and render 
the people under him happy. Another, with the same discretion, 
would let all the business run into confusion. With one set; of men, 
their officers have all the power ; and their master the appearance and 
responsibility of it. With others, the official servants are restricted to 
the exercise of ministerial functions ; and the collector, with his res- 
ponsibility, preserves the control in his own hands. But even the 
ablest and best informed will acknowledge, that the perplexed details 
of the accounts of the ryots in Bengal, cannot be understood, withont^ 
the assistance of the natives versed in them. 

213. These considerations, are, in my opinion, very important. 
We are not to indulge a vain expectation, that the collectors will always 
be men of the first t^ents and knowledge. In judging, what they will 
he in future ; w© must look to, what they have been. Tbe same 
persons do not always continue ; and experience and qualification are 
not transmitted with offices. In discussing a system of management, 
the , situation and qualification of the collectors by whom it is to be 
executed^ must he adverted to. If the system proposed should require 
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those talents and that knowledge, which belong to few only, it must 
either be confined to those few, or the others must be removed for able 
substitutes ; ois if the latter be deemed invidious and impracticable, the 
measures, if general, must be adapted to the standard of all capacities. 

214* It is not my attention to assert, that all the defects which 
I have stated exist at this moment, in every part of the country ; by 
the vigilance and zeal of the officers of government, by their integrity, 
and that of their superiors, much has been done to reform them. I 
relate only what I have seen in the course of progressive experience ; 
and the review is of consequence, without the necessity of a minute 
distinction between evils which exists and those which have been 
corrected. If under any circumstances they are liable to return, we 
should as far as possible, guard against them ; and for this purpose they 
must be known, without an invidious discrimination of the places, 
where they are found in a greater or less degree. I could with pleasure 
quote instances where the humanity of a collector, assisted by know- 
ledge and prudence, has prevented the impositions of the zemindarry 
servants, and saved the proprietor from ruin. 

215. Each subject of consideration, as it occurs, seems to point 
to a different system of regulation ; but it is not from a partial view of 
the revenues that we can deduce the true principles of arrangement. 
They must result from a connected consideration, of the whole ; and 
I shall therefore postpone the conclusions which the preceding reflec- 
tions suggest, and proceed to other circumstances which merit atten- 
tion. In the details which follow, I shall avail myself of the informa- 
tion afforded by the gentlemen appointed to superintend the aumany 
investigation in 1777, as well as that supplied by the present collectors. 

216^ The rent of the land, throilgh whatever channels it passes 
into the public treasury, is paid originally by the ryots, or the immedi- 
ate cultivators of the soil. Their situation, not only on this account, 
but as being the most helpless and exposed to oppressions, ought 
naturally to attract the attention and engage the interest of the ruling 
power. 

217. By the institutes of Akbar, we are informed, that when 
from motives of justice and humanity^ the emperor ordered a settle- 
ment of the country to be made for ten years, he began by directing a 
measurement of the lands, and by fixing the rates of them, according to 
their qualities and produce. The proportion which he claimed for the 
State, was one-third of the medium produce. 

218. Whether this operation extended to Bengal, I know not ; 
Turjrmall is supposed to have fixed the rent payable by the ryots, but 
by what rules he settled it, we are not certainly informed. The assul 
jumma established by him, does not now any where exist. 

* 219. At present, no uniformity whatever is observed, in the 

demands upon the ryots. The rates not only vary in the different 
collectorships, but in the pergunnahs composing them, in the villages 
and in the lands of the same village, and the total exacted, far exceeds 
the rates of Turymull, 

220. Where these variations take place, by any established rules 
founded on the quality of the soil, its produce, and the uses to which 
the land is applied ; however perplexing they may be to the^ collector, 
or the other officers of government, I do not deem them of material 
inconvenience to the ryots, who from usage understand them, and can 
tell when they are exposed to exactions. But the standard is often so 
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indeterminate, tliat the ryots neither know what they have to pay^ 
nor can the officers of government, without the most difficult investiga- 
tion, ascertain whether they have been imposed upon or not. 

22 L Of all subjects relating to the revenues, this^ though the 
most important, is at the same time, the most difficult to explain. I 
distrust my own |knowledge upon it, and still more my ability to 
render it intelligible. I shall not, therefore, in this place, enter into all 
the detail that it admits, but confine myself to a few general principles 
of practice only. 

222* There are two fundamental distinctions in the tenures of 
the ryots, into which almost all the variations might be resolved ; the 
first, when the rents are calculated upon an assul, or original rate, 
with an addition of the cesses subsequently imposed. , 

223. The imposition of these cesses is generally discretional ; they 
differ in names, numbers and amount, throughout the country ; their 
3 ‘ates are variously regulated, at so much per rupee, or according to the 
number of months, and by other distinctions. The proportion of each, 
is not calculated upon the assul only ; but generally, upon the aggre- 
gate of that and the preceding cesses, and so on progressively. 

224. The second is, where a fixed sum is paid for a specific 
quantity of land, at so much per bega, without any other distinction. 
The rate, in the first instance, may he settled with a due regard to the 
quantity of the land and its produce. The ryots, holding under this 
form, are compelled to stand to all losses ; to pay for the land, whether 
cultivated or not ; and no security against demand but desertion, 

225. There axe two other distinctions of importance also, with 
respect to the right of the ryots. Those who cultivate the lands of the 
village to which they belong, eilJher from length of occupancy or other 
cause, have a stronger right than others, and may, in some measure, be 
considered as hereditary tenants, and they fi^enerally pay the hig hesA 
rents. The other class, cultivate lands belonging to a village where 
they do not reside ; they are considered as tenants at will ; and having 
only a temporary accidental interest in the soil which they cultivate, 
^11 not submit toJ}he payment of sqlai^e a rent as the preceding class, 
anil when' d^fessed, easily abandbn the land to which they have no 
attachment. 

’ 226. In general, throughout Bengal, the rents are paid by the 

ryots in money ; but iu some places, the produce is divided in difterent 
proportions, between the cultivator and zemindar. This custom 
chiefly respects lands under the denomination of Khamar. 

227. A ryot pays his rent either by a formal or implied agree- 
ment. 

228. The first is a deed, called a pottah, which ought to express 
the nature and terms of his tenure, and the amount of his rent ; it 
often however refers some of the conditions to indefinite rales, such as 
the custom of the village, or the pergunnah, the rates of an elapsed 
year, or the rent of his predecessor. 

229. The terms of an implied agreement are sometimes specific, as 
in Chittagong, where the rents are paid from year to year, according to 
rates established upon a measurement of the lands in the year 1767 ; or 
indefinite, as having a reference to the rates of the last and preceding 
year, as in Nuddea. 

280* In some places, as in the northern parts of the Dacca district, 
the colleclioiis are made by a hustaboodj or measiu’ement of the land 
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held by each renter, immediately previous to tlie harvest, agreeable to 
which the lands are valued, and rents received. 

231. It would be endless to attempt the subordinate variations in 
the tenures or conditions of the ryots. It is evident, that in a country 
where discretion has so long been the measure of exaction^ where the 
qualities of the soil and the namre of the produce suggest the rates of 
the rents, where the standard of measuring the land varies, and where 
endless and often contradictory customs, subsist in the same district and 
village ; the task must be nearly impossible. The collector of Eajeshahy 
observes upon this subject, that the infinitive varieties of soil, and 

the further variations of value, from local circumstances, are absolutely 
beyond the investigation or almost comprehension, not merely of a 
collector, but of any man who has not made it, the business of 
his life.'’ 

232. The distinctions above pointed out, have a reference to 
some rule ; but the abuses that subsist are great, and more important 
to be known : amongst these the following may be enumerated. 

233. First. — The arbitrary impositions of the zemindars, fai'mers 
and others, to which the ryots are subject, which are generally 
measured by their supposed ability to pay them. The pretences for 
these impositions, are various ; the death of a zemindar, the birth of a 
son, any increase by government upon the zemindar, are some 
amongst the number. A stipulation is sometimes exacted, and without 
ceremony given, that these taxes shall terminate with the year ; but 
they are seldom relinquished, without the substitution of others to an 
equivalent amount. 

234. Second. — The want of formal engagements between the 
renters and the ryots. This is a very general complaint, as it renders 
it almost impossible to detect exactions. 

235. Third. — The inequality of the assessment, to the advantage 
of the superior, and to the great injury of the inferior ryots, established 
by the influence or impositions of the former. 

236. Fourth.— The indefinite terms of the pottahs in some places, 
which neither specify the quantity nor the quality of the land, or rate 
of payment. 

237. Fifth.— The arbitrary custom of levying the deficiency, 
occasioned by failures in some parts of a district, upon the other ryots. 

238. Sixth. — The continual breach of engagements with the 
ryots, on the part of the zemindars or landlords and renters. 

239. Seventh. — The want of regular discharges to the ryots, for 
the rents which they pay. 

240. On the other hand, the ryots derive advantages, even from 
abuses. Thq want of engagements, or of precision in the terms of 
them, aflords them opportunities of imposing upon the landlords ; 
artifice is opposed to exaction, and often with success. They cultivate 
lands, of which there is no account, and hold themin greater quantities 
■Ahan they engage for hence they tire fnabled to pay rents Itnd cesses ^ 
which appear extortionate ; they hold lands^ nt reduced, rates fey 
collusion ; obtain grants of land fit for immediate cultivation, 6n the 
reduced terms of waste land ; ahd by management with a renter at the 
close of a lease, procure fictitious pottahs, and accounts to be made outa 
with a view to defraud his successor. 

241. It has been found that the ryots of a district have shown an 
aversion to receive pottahs, which ought to secure them against exacr 
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Mr. Shore’s tioii, and tills disinclination has been accounted for in their appre- 
Mimite of pLendons, that the rates of their payments being reduced to a fixed 
amount/this would become a basis of future imposition : but admitting 
ma2 Settle- this to have its weight, the objection may be also traced to other 
ment of Lands the preceding explanations. The collector ofRajeshahy 

in Bengal. informs US, that he fears the ryots would hear of the introduction of 
“ new pottahs, with an apprehension that no explanation could remove.” 

242. Ill almost every village, according to its extent, there is one 
or more head ryot, known by a variety of names in different parts of 
the country, who has in some measure, the direction and supermten-r 
dence of the rest. For distinction, I shall confine myself to the term 
Mundul ; he assists in fixing the rent, in directing the cultivation, and 
in making the collections. 

243. This class of men, so apparently useful, seem greatly to 
have contributed to the growth of the various abuses now existing, 
and to have secured their own advantages, both at the expense of the 
zemindar, landlord, renter, and inferior ryots. 

244. Their power and influence over the inferior ryots is great 
and extensive ; they. compromise with the farmer at their expense, and 
procure their own rents to be lowered, without any diminution in 
what he is to receive, by throwing the difference upon the lower ryots, 
from whom it is exacted by taxes of various denominations. They 
make a traffic in pottahs, lowering the rates of them for private stipu- 
lations, and connive at the separation and secretion of lands. If any 
attempt is made to check the abuses, they urge the ryots to complain 
and sometimes to resist. In Beerbhoom a striking instance of this, 
has been exhibited ; when an attempt was made to equalize the assess- 
ment of the ryots, by removing the burthen from the lower class, and 
resuming the illegal profits of the munduls, an immediate opposition 
•^as made, and the complainants came to Calcutta. The government 
was obliged to interfere with a military force to anticipate disturban-r 

ces ; and at present the ryots are apparently 
Sicinorig. averse to an arrangement proposed for their 

benefit, and upon principles calculated to 
ensure it. On a former occasion, when a general measurement was 
attempted by the zemindar of the same district, as a basis of a general 
and equal assessment, the munduls, by a contribution, prevailed upon 
him, to forego it. In Purneah, this influence has equally been exerted 
to interrupt the power and duties of the collector. In Rajeshahy, we 
are informed by the collector, that the head munduls are become the 
real masters of the land, and the first object of a zemindar should be to 
effect a gradual reduction of their power. 

245. The committee appointed to conduct the investigation in 
1777, in their address of the 25th March 1778, after describing more 
in detail than I have done^ the functions of a Mundul or Mokuddim, 
make an observation upon this officer, which I think it material to 
particularize: ‘'The Mundul is therefore chosen from amongst the 
" eldest and most intelligent inhabitants, and his influence and services 

depend solely on the good opinion of the ryots ; it is not the 
" interest of the zemindar to change him, as long as he preserves their 
confidence.” * 

246. I admit the justice of this principle, and in considering this 
subject it merits attention. The point then to be ascertained is, from 
what cause an institution of so much apparent utility has fallen into 
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abuse 1 Tlie reply is obvious : the ignorance and incapacity of the Shore’s 
zemindars and fanners on one side, and the inattention of government n89 res- 
on the other, to the preservation of the ancient forms of restraint. It pecticg Peiv 
would be too much to expect that any set of men should forego the manent Settle, 
advantages held out to them by an abuse of their trusts, when all 
restraints and coercion are, from ignorance and inattention removed. 

247* I shall here insert a remark of the committee before men- 
tioned, which is agreeable to my own information and belief. 

248. It appears to have been an established measure in this 
country, that the accounts of the rents of every portion of land, and 
other sources of revenue, should be open to the inspection of the 
officers of government ; it was chiefly by the intimate knowledge, 
and the summary means of information which the government thereby 

“ possessed, that the revenue was collected, and the zemindars were res- 
trained from oppression and exactions. To the neglect of these ancient 
institutions, to the want of information in the government of the state 
“ and resources of the country, may perhaps justly ascribed most 
of the evils and abuses which have crept into the revenue.'' 

249. In order to preserve the valuation and register of Turymull, 
the office of canongoe was appointed, and in this office, all the records 
of public accounts were kept ; naibs, or deputies, were stationed in 
different parts of the country to mark the establishment of new villages, 
transfers of land and other circumstances, which occasioned a change in 
the state of the country ; and every sale or deed of transfer, the mea- 
surement, the boundaries and divisions of land, were registered by them 
with a minute exactness. These records were referred to in every 
point, that respected the finances or civil government ; and in all 
disputes concerning lands, they contained an account of all customs and 
variations in them ; and served frequently, as a guide in imposing or 
collecting the revenue, and as a check on the embezzlements and exac- 
tions of the zemindars and public officers. 

250. In the villages there were also officers for keeping the 
accounts of them, properly known by the name of Putwarries, who 
were generally considered as hereditary ; their accounts formed the 
basis of the canongoe's records, and in some places, they are said to 
have been appointed by the canongoes. At all events, whether they 
received their nominations from them or from the zemindars, or from 
any public officer, I conceive them to be servants of the State, and 
responsible to it, for their trusts. 

251. In the institutes of Abkar, the several inferior officers for 
registering the accounts of the land and rents, are recited under various 
denominations, some of which are no longer preserved ; but the prin- 
ciple is there clearly established, and the correspondence of terms is 
immaterial. Of late years, and more particularly since the establish- 
ment of the English authority, the names and functions of the inferior 
officers have been confounded, and the whole S 3 ’'stem has fallen into 
iu significance or abuse. The canongoes have been as ready to take 
advantage of thii as others ; and hence the office has been by some 
condemned as of no use, because little was derived from it. The con- 
clusion is not warranted by the laws of reasoning. 

252. The apparent necessity for the revival of these institutions, 
and an observation of the abuses which have crept into them, seem to 
have suggested to some of the collectors the idea of their abolition, and 
the substitution of other officers in their stead. 
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253. Thus the collector of Beerbhoom proposed the appointment 
of a sheristadar to execute, with his assistants, the functions of the 
inferior canongoes ; the collector of Purnea, with a view to preserve 
regularity in the mofussil accounts, recommends the nomination of 
mohurs and mutseddies ; the collector of Sylhet, on the contrary, pro- 
poses that the office of putwarry should be new modelled by the 
canongoes. 

254. In concluding this part of my minute, it may not be 
improper to hint at an evil, which more or less affects all orders of men, 
but falls particularly upon the ryots : I mean the great variety in the 
species of silver in currency, and the depreciated state of it. The 
discount levied upon the ryots, is as arbitrary and discretional, as any 
other species of taxation. One obvious remedy for this, evil suggests, 
itself; I mean a new coinage. But I shall not here anticipate a subject 
which has separately long attracted the attention of the members of 
government, and which they mean to take into their serious and 
collected consideration. 

255. To the preceding reflections, upon particular subjects 
relating to the revenues, I shall still add some further observations, as 
introductory to the conclusions to be deduced from the whole. 

256. The dominion over a populous and extensive country is 
vested in a few strangers, differing in language, religion, habits and 
laws, from those whom they govern. The power of the sword is 
exercised over the rest, through the natives themselves, trained by 
discipline into superiority. A large proportion of the rents of the 
country are paid into the Company’s treasury ; and the manufactures 
are applied to remit to England the surplus which remains, after 
discharging the claims on this government, and to augment the 
commerce and revenue of Great Britain. 

257. In the pacific disposition and habitual subjection of the 
natives, we enjoy a security without example in the records of history. 
At this moment, no government can have a stronger appearance of 
permanency than our dominion in Bengal ; and without attempting to 
show how it might be convulsed or subverted, it will be sufficient to 
observe, that the surest way to retain it, is by establishing a system of 
government calculated to promote the happiness of our subjects, by 
affording them security in their property, relief from oppression, and a 
reasonaWe indulgence to their prejudices. 

258. Our administration has heretofore been fluctuating and 
uncertain ; an idea of improvement has been hastily adopted, un- 
steadily pursued, and afterwards abandoned from a supposed defect in 
principle ; new measures have been substituted, followed and relin- 
quished, with the same facility ; and the natives, from these variations, 
with every succession of men, expect a change of system. 

259. Measures in the detail must always be subject to variation 
from local circumstances and contingencies, which no foresight can 
provide against ; but principles should be fixed, if possible. , 

260. The fluctuation in the members of government, as well as 
in the officers employed in the subordinate departments, renders the 
establishment of principles indispensibly necessary ; for as experience 
cannot be transmitted with offices, the discretion of the agents will 
never cease to operate in the expectation of real or fancied improve- 
ment, unless it be restrained by rule. The characters of individuals, 
oven vhere the same system is pursued, must have a considerable 
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influence upon the success of it ; but where no system is established, 

the evils will far exceed the partial benefits resulting from the talents, res» 

knowledge and zeal, of a few. pecting Fer- 

261. The skill and success which the natives display in applying 

to the defects of our personal characters, and in rendering them ^^gengaif^ 
subservient to their own views and interests, are well known ; what 
one man refuses, another is disposed to grant ; the system rejected 
to-day, is again brought forward with new arguments in support of it^ 
at another period ; what has been once tried, and found to fail, is 
again revived under plausible reasons assigned for its failure. They 
study our dispositions, inclinations, aversions, enmities and friendships ; 
and, with the cool caution so familiar to them, seize the favourable 
opportunity to introduce propositions for new systems and measures, 
or for reviving those which have been exploded. With the most 
upright intentions, our caution and experience are liable to be misled : 
but experience is not the lot of all ; and the judgment will often yield 
to the suggester or adviser, where it ought to be guided only by the 
propriety of the measure suggested or proposed. In the stability of 
system alone, we must look for a remedy against evils which can never 
be thoroughly eradicated or corrected ; and this consideration is, with 
me, of the greatest importance. 

262. We are not however to expect that our subjects will at once 
give us credit for this principle. Time will be required for imprinting 
it solidly upon their minds, and to eradicate the habits acquired under 
a despotic government, and strengthened by the fluctuating measures 
of our administration. But the evident advantage which they will 
derive from it, will, by degrees, force conviction upon them, and 
stimulate them to exertions, which they never could be expected to 
make, when the benefits of them were rendered precarious, by the 
frequency of alteration, 

86S. Despotism is as inconsistent with our constitution, as it is 
subversive of every idea of improvement. If we wished to adopt the 
principles of it, we must alter the system of our administration in 
India, and new-model the established regnlations ; but we must also 
reflect, that we are governing a people whose habits are implanted by 
despotism, who in their practice adopt the licentiousness of it, and the 
evasions and subterfuges which it gives rise to, and that they are more 
ready to take advantage of the moderation of our principles, than to 
adopt or acknowledge them. This reflection once suggested to me the 
idea of making our administration despotic in form, though not in 
principle ; and at all events evinces the propriety of enforcing the 
otders and rules established, with a vigour and perseverance propor- 
tioned to their lenity. 

264. We have admitted the property in the soil to be vested in 
tbe zemindars ; and although it should be proved, under the Mogul 
system, to have belonged to tbe sovereign, which I deem impossible, 
the Company ought in my opinion to relinquish it. The mere 
admission of the right, unless followed by the measures that wiU give 
value tb it, will operate but little towards the improvement of the 
country. The demands of a foreign dominion like ours, ought certainly 
to be more moderate than the impositions of the native rulers, and to 
render the value of what we possess permanent, our demands ought to 
be fixed. Removed from the control of our own government the 
distance of half the globe, every practicable restriction should be 
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Mr. Store’s imposed upon the administration in India, without circumscribing its 
necessary power ; and the property of the inhabitants be secured 
Noting ^ against the fluctuations of caprice, or the licence of unrestrained 
Kiiineat Settle- control. 

meat of Lauds 205. Those who have perused the preceding observations with 
lu Beugal. -^in' ^ot be surprized when I express a regret at finding so 

many objections occur against any devisable mode for managing and 
collecting the revenues of the country. The plainest, most natural, and 
wisest method is certainly to levy them, from the proprietors of the 
soil. The objections arising from their incapacity, whether the eifect 
of bad education, indolence, or natural infirmity, on the other hand, 

must be guarded agaiust. i . 

2G6. Taking the whole of what has been said on this subject, 
relating to our government in India, its form, the qualifications of the 
collectors, the necessity of establishing a permanent plan, and of 
convincing our subjects that in future our measures will be directed 
by system, into our collective consideration ; after comparing the 
advantao-es and disadvantages of the several modes of agency which 
have been discussed, and after reflecting upon the evils resulting from 
fluctuating measures, I am of opinion, that the settlement should be 
^made, with the zemindars upon a fixed and permanent plan, ^is 
opinion is not only conformable to the sentiments of others, whose 
authority I am happy to avail myself of ; but also to the orders of the 
court of directors^ and intentions of the legislature. 

267. If my object in this discussion had been merely to propose 
this measure, I might have relied upon the authorities referred to, for 
recommending it ; but in stating the objections to which it is liable, I 
have yielded to the dictates of candour.^ I am farther willing to admit 
that the evils now existing are so various, that it may be impossible 
to correct them at once, by any measures : in restoring and confirming 
the confidence of our subjects, we assume one solid principxe of reform ; 
a principle without which no system can ever be successful. 

^ 268. It now remains to trace the several considerations connected 
with the principle, to form the best possible regulations consistent 
with it, for guarding against the evils arising from the incapacity of the 
zemindars, and for the security of the ryots 5 and to establish, as fai as 
can be done, a plan of progressive improvement, which future care may 
carry into full accomplishment. 

269. With a view to these objects of consideration, as early as 

February 1787, the collectors were respectively called upon for inform- 
atiou upon the following points Whether any new cases had been . 
imposed by the zemindars or farmers under their authority during the 
last three years ; if they exercised any oppression which required the 
interposition of government to correct and prevent ; and generally, to 
communicate such observations as might have occurred to them from 
experience, of any imperfections in the system of collections, together 
with regulations adapted to the correction of existing abuses^ and for 
the prevention of them in future; . . 

270, And upon the 10th of August 1787, more particular instruc- 
tions were sent to them, requiring specific information, and propositions 
upon the following heads : — 

Isb Theamonnt of thejumma, , j 

2d, The person with whom the settlement was to be made, 

3d, The rules for preventing oppressions on the ryots by the 
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siemindars and farmers, as well as collusions amongst the latter, tending Shore^s 
to defraud the zemindars and farmers of their just dues. Junei 789 res- 

271. These instructions, were communicated in detail, under a pecting Per- 
declared intention of applying the information received, to the forma- snanentSettle- 
tion of a settlement for a term of years which,, when completed, was^ ^ 

by the orders of the directors, to be sent home with every necessary 
document and illustration. The answers to the requisitions, with the 
opinions of the board of revenue, were received on the 20th November 

im 

^ 272. Of the information thus applied, I have already occasionally 
availed myself, in the preceding detail ; and in what follows I shall 
more particularly advert to it, taking each of the three subjects of 
enquiry, in the order in which they stand. 

273. First. The amount of the jumma. To ascertain this, the 
collectors were directed to revert, as far as the accounts and materials 
in their possession admitted, to the settlements and collections of 
former years, tracing the diminution which had taken place from the 
highest rate of taxation, and the causes thereof ; and to ascertain 
whether the latter were of a temporary or permanent operation. 

Minute, local scrutinies were objected to, as contrary to the orders of 
the court of directors. The collectors were required in every instance, 
to name a specific sum, with their reasons for fixing it ; and they were 
at the same time informed, that it was not the intention of govern- 
ment to levy a heavy increase upon the jumma which could not be 
collected, but that the amount of the settlement should be such, as the 
government might fairly exact. The instructions comprehended other 
subsidiary circumstances. 

274. I was not unapprized of the difficulty of determining, with 
a precision that precluded objection, the amount of the assessment of 
each zemindary or pergunnah by the mode pointed out ; but whilst it 
was conformable to the tenor of public orders, it appeared to me, that 
if duly pursued, and assisted by local information and experience as 
to the apparent state of cultivation in the districts, compared with 
former periods, the collectors might be able to form an opinion with 
sufficient accuracy, as to the amount which the government should 
levy from thb districts under their charge. 

275. These are the materials which we must now employ for 
regulating the assessment upon the country, if the proposition which 
led to the requisition of them should be confirmed ; and allowing them 
even to be imperfect, I am by no means convinced that the inequality 
is such, under all the circumstances detailed, as to justify the applica- 
tion of a hustabood investigation for^he sole purpose of correcting it. 

The length of time required for the execution of this < measure ; the 
various difficulties attending it; and the necessity of postponing the 
establishment of a general system until its completion, comprise the 
principal, and in my opinion, unanswerable objections to it, considered 
as a preliminary to the settlement, independent of other arguments. 

276. In assuming these data, we avail ourselves of the experience, 
both of the present collectors of the board of revenue, as. well as that 
of their predecessors. 

277. The court of directors have declared in favour of a revenue, 

HQtr subject to the defalcations which have taken place heretofore ; 
and, that the augmentation of the land revenues beyond any just 
reasonable bounds, would be bad policy. They have disapproved the. 

19 
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conduct of the committee who made the settlement in 1781, in assum- 
ing the highest actual collections from 1178 to 1187, as the ground- 
work of their first settlement, and have expressed their opinion that 
an average of the annual collections within that period, would have 
furnished a prospect of a realizable revenue. They further observe, 
that a moderate jumma-, regularly collected, unites the Company’s 
interest with the happiness of the natives^ more effectually, than any 
forced imperfect system of an exaggerated jumma. 

278. They object also to a russud, or progressive increase. No 
man can entertain a more thorough conviction than myself of the 
propriety of establishing, in every instance, a fixed jumma, which shall 
be unalterable in its amount, during the period of the engagements of 
the zemindars, for whatever term they may be settled. But there are 
circumstances which induce me to recommend to the consideration of 
the board, the question, whether the settlement shall in any instance, 

be liable to a russud. . , , 

279. The policy of the Mogul administration assumed the right ot 
taxing improvement in proportion to its advance ; but it is, I conceive, 
proved, that from that of Akbar to that of Faroekseer, they exercised 
it with moderation ; and that since they departed from that rule, the 
confusion and uncertainty in the revenue accounts and demands, have 
been proportionably great. I admit the same right to have devolved 
upon us ; but I by no means recommend the adoption of it, as a 
principle of assessment, since it would overturn the foundation of that 
prosperity which we now mean, if possible, to establish. In proposing 
the question for consideration, I have no view to an increase of revenue 
in proportion to the progressive ability of the country or zemindars to 
yield it ; but other motives. 

280. It is possible that there are situations in which the revenues 
have fallen much below their average standard, either from accidental 
losses of the season, or from a series of unsuccessful management, which 
the present arrangements may in their progress correct, without impo- 
.sition of new burthens upon the country. 

281. In the former case, the loss not extending beyond one or 
two seasons, ought not to be considered as a permanent diminution of 
revenue ; all that justice ot equity requires, is to make a reasonable 
allowance for it, in the first instance, where this is necessary ; and to 
extend that allowance during a sufficient period, for the recovery of it. 
The latter supposition, involves a great difficulty. If all that may be 
presruned to have been lost by bad man^ement is at once to be 
reclaimed, an obstacle! is opposed to exertion ; whilst, on the other 
hand, it may be contended that the government ought not to suffer, 
from the undue administration of its subjects. 

282. We are however to remember, that we mean now to estab- 
lish a principle of giving confidence to our subjects, and of correcting 
the evils resulting from fluctuating measures ; to convince them^ofsour 
moderationi- 'and by that, and firmness, to show them that whilst' we 
exact what we deem ourselves fairly entitled to demand, w® are- equaUy 
disposed not to enhance those demands, beyond their aMity to dis- 
charge them; and that the object of this system is to put an end 
to those inttigues'which they hkve sometimes been for<!fed’ into, although 
theythkve oftenir adopted 'them from habit. W'd'must' therefore take 
care nptdo clog tiie principle with difficulties and embarfassment that 
shall suppress, its operation;, and more particularly in the article of the 
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amount of the assessment ; since I fear, that in other instances, we Shore’s 
shall be under the necessity of adopting measures, which, however 
intended for the public good, may wear a different complexion. pectiiig Sr- 

283. If the object of our present deliberations were only to obtain manent Settle* 

the highest possible jumma, without regard to the permanency of our of ^anda 
arrangements, we should then relinquish the principle of concluding ‘ 

engagements with the zemindars altogether, and attempt to secure it 

by other modes. That the success would be answerable to the attempt 
I am far from admitting ; but having determined that a settlement 
shall, in aU practicable instances, be made with the zemindars, the 
detail must correspond with the principle. 

284. From these considerations, if they be allowed to have 
weight, it will follow, that we should relinquish the design of imposing 
upon those with whom we make the settlement in future, the whole 
responsibility of losses arising from former mismanagement; or in 
other words, to require from them, the difference between the highest 
rate of assessment at any former period, and the present reduced 
amount. The attempt would in fact be absurd, unless it were founded 
upon an accurate knowledge of the assets, and upon proof that they 
were equal to the demand ; yet where the defalcations appear excessive, 
where assets may he proved, or on reasonable ground be presumed to 
exist, and to be recoverable by a moderate application of zeal and 
industr}’’, without too much discouraging or annihilating their efforts, 
or in other words, where tlie sources of revenue are not actually under- 
mined, but only concealed or ''misapplied, something may he trusted to 
the success of future management, and a proportion of what has been 
lost, in future be demanded from the zemindars. Too much lenity 
towards them, will be equally fatal to the success of the system, as too 
great rigour ; exaction must be limited, and the proprietors of the soil 
must be encouraged to exertion by the prospect of enjoying the pro- 
duce of their labours ; hut neither justice nor policy demand that the 
government should submit to a permanent loss, where it may be 
recovered, or that the zemindars should derive great advantages from 
their own mismanagement. The application of this reasoning in practice, 
may be attended with some difficulty ; but it ought to be attempted. 

285. The settlement formed by the committee of circuit would 
have operated as a progressive tax upon industry, during its whole 
period^ by requiring an annual increase in proportion to its advance, or 
at most, have left the profits of a single year only to the renters. The 
orders of the Court of Directors may have been suggested perhaps by 
this consideration, and by observing, that the actual decrease was uni- 
versally proportioned to the augmentation of demand ; the fact may 
be established in many instances ; this, must be guarded against ; and 
I would therefore, upon the supposition that the settlement is to take 
place for the term of ten years, limit the russud or progressive increase, 
in all cases where it may be thought proper to impose it, to the termi- 
nation of the third or fourth year at farthest; the remainder of the 
term should be left to the zemindars. 

286* I would wish, if possible, to propose in every instance, the 
amount of the settlement to be made with the zemindars for the con- 
sideration and determination of the governor general in council ; but 
as I have little reliance Upon my health to go through this detail, it 
may not perhaps he in our power to carry it into execution heyond the 
principal zemindarries, in one year, 
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2H7, We have now before us the reports of the collectors^ upon 
the amount of the jumma, and the opinions of the board of revenue 
upon them. The decision upon the whole, in propriety, should be 
made by us ; and if time should be wanting for this purpose, it may 
become a question, whether the settlement shall take place for the 
presumed period, in those districts to which we may not be able to 
extend our determinations, upon its amount. ... 

288. To establish general principles as a rule of practice, is the 
most important i but it will still be more satisfactory to point out and 
superintend the application of them. 

289. In determining the jumma to be assessed upon any zemin- 
dar, we must attend to the following circumstances. 

290. The gross jumma of any district, is properly the amount 
paid by the ryots, which is liable to various deductions, on account ot 
the charges incidental to the collector of the revenues in its different 

^ 291. First. — Mofussil charges, or the expenses of the petty officers 
employed in collecting from the ryots, and in settling with them, such 

as putwarries, peons, pykes, &c. . i j 

292 The allowances for these servants, are in some places, made 
by an appropriation of land, but they are generally provided for in the 
payments of these ryots. The regulation of them, depends upon the 
zemindar or farmer who has charge of the district | and they are 
seldom detailed in the accounts brought before the inspection of officers 
of government. In speaking of the gross jwmma of any district, we 
should distinguish whether it is independent of those charges, or 5 ^dt. 

293. The charges attending the petty officers employed in the 
police of a district are generally provided for in the same manner, and 
included in the mofussil charges. In some places, however, there is a 
separate tax levied from the ryots upon this account, as for instance, 

in Nuddea. ix j* 

294. Secondly. — The pergunnah charges or expenses attending 

the officers employed in collecting and superintending the business of 
the pergunnahs. The accounts showing the revenues of a pergunnah 
exhibit the aggregate of the rents of the villages, after deducting the 
mofussil charges above described. This, for distinction, may be called 
the pBTgunnatelgmrima, 

295. Thirdly.— The sudder cutcherry charges, or other expenses 
of the officers employed in the head cutcherry of the zemindarry. 

296. Fourthly. — Poolbundy, or the repairs of the embankments. 
Where this duty is entrusted to a zemindar, the charge must be con- 
sidered, in fixing the amount of his contribution. 

297. All these charges are indispensible, and in whatever manner 
the settlement is made, must be defrayed from the gross collections, 
that is, from the amount paid by the ryots, 

298. Thd accounts of the jumma, furnished by the coMeotors, 
‘ exhibit in general only the amount of the stipulations of the zemindars 

and farmers with government * subject, in some instances® to s* 
deduction on account; the sudder, cutcherry charges aad poolbuMy, 
which are inelnded in the establishments, and in others omitted. Ihe 
moshidm, or personal allowances to the zemin^rs, are now grantM 
only to those out of possession, and no long^ fem a ps^^ ut tfie 
'jumma; where >a'' settlOTient is made with a . zemindar, ‘having been 
considered at the time of making it. 
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299. The sudder jumma, according to the present mode 

drawing out the accounts, may be distinguished into gross or net. I 789 ,res- 

300. The gross sudder jumma, stated in the official abstracts of pecting Per- 
the revenues, means the revenue engaged for by the zemindars or 

farmers ; but it includes the allowances for moshaira, sudder cutcherry, ^Bengal, 
poolbundy where allowed, and the two former come under the general 
term of zemindarry charges. The net jumma is the sum remaining, 
after those deductions. 

301. The salary of the collectors, their commission, the allow- 
ances to the assistants, the charges of the dewanny and fouzdarry 
adawluts, those of magistracy, together with authorized pensions, are 
also charges upon the revenues ; but are of a distinct nature from the 
disbursements which I have mentioned. 

302. The distinctions here pointed out may be thus enumerated 
first, the gross jumma of the country ; secondly, the gross sudder 
jumma demanded by the Company ; thirdly, the net jumma. The 
two last, are what remains of the first, after deducting the charges 
incidental to the collections. 

303. In concluding a settlement with the zemindars, we must, 
therefore, determine what charges shall be paid by them ; and the 
amount of their jumma ; must be regulated by this consideration. 

304. If we adopt the abstracts of the sudder jumma, the two first 
articles, viz. mofussil and pergunnah expenses, are understood to be 
jdready provided for, and are not to be considered ; if on the contrary, 
we adopt the gross jumma, they must be allowed for, unless it should 
appear that they have been already deducted from the amount ; or 
that a separate provision is made for them in land or other assets, not 
inserted in the public accounts. 

305. In the former case, we are to consider, whether the sudder 
cutcherry and poolbundy charges have been heretofore defrayed by 
the zemindar or farmer, exclusive of his agreement with government ; 
whether any separate allowance was made to him, on this account ; 
or, whether the expense was separately paid by the government. On 
the first supposition, he will still be liable to defray these expenses, 
without any additional consideration ; in the two latter, a provision must 
either be made for them by a proportionate diminution of the jumma, 
or by the continuation of them as articles of disbursement ; unless it 
can be proved that he possesses resources equivalent to the amount. 

306. In the same manner, a determination must be made regard- 
ing the moshaira. Where this article is at present paid from the 
sudder jumma, and the zemindar has no provision in land, nor other 
fund distinct from the revenues included in that amount, some allowance 
must either be continued, or a provision be made by an abatement in 
Ms assessment. This consideration, will apply to a few instances, and 
only, I believe, where the lands of a zemindar are at present let to 
farmland it will cause an apparent diminution in the jumma, by 
transferring to that article, what now stands in the account of 
dishnrsements. 

307. There is another point to be considered. The distriot of 
Nuddea was let to farm for a period of five years ; and the .govern- 
ment’ having appropriated the whole produce, as far as they could 
discover it, was obliged to grant aEowances, as a provision h^th for the 
zemindar and his family. The .same circumstances may have taken 
place, in other instances. 
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308. Separate provisions to the families of the zemindars by the 
goveimment, are liable to great objections. The necessity which originally 
dictated the allowance never ceases, and the expense becomes thus 
perpetuated, 

309. The government, therefore, should avoid as much as possible 
entailing upon itself these charges ; and leave every zemindar to take 
care of his own family. If the precedent should be continued and 
extended, in the course of time, the amount of these pensions will 
become enormous. Our humanity, in this respect, has gone beyond 
policy and prudence ; and the variations in our system, have given 
scope to it. If a zemindar fails to take care of his family, redress may, 

I conceive, be obtainedby application to the courts of dewanny adawlut ; 
and a provision for this purpose, if it does not exist, may be added to 
the present regulations. 

310. But we are now to determine, whether the zemindars, to 
whom the case applies, should be entitled to a consideration on this 
account, in making the settlement with them ; and the decision must 
depend upon a due consideration of the circumstances above stated ; 
that is, where the revenue forthcoming to the zemindar is assumed as 
the basis of the settlement engaged for by him, we must consider this 
article amongst other expenses to which he is liable, and for which a 
pi'ovision must he made ; but in future, all applications from any part 
of the family of a zemindar, for distinct allowances, should not be 
complied with, further than to use our influence over the zemindar 
to take proper care of his family. 

311. In the list of zemindarry charges there wiH be found charit- 
able donations, w^hich ought properly to be paid by the officers of 
government. Convenience may sometimes admit of a disbursement of 
them, through the zemindar. There are other articles also, of a trifling 
nature; and it must be decided by whom they are to he paid, as the 
amount of the jumma will depend upon this decision. 

312. In all these instances, whether the settlement be made 
upon the gross jumma of the district, or upon the abstracts of the 
sudder jumma, we must be careful to record the particulars of it, 
lest hereafter we should be unable to trace them. The greatest incon- 
venience has already resulted, from the want of accuracy in this 
respect. The substitution of it, will lead to a clearer knowledge of the 
capacity of the country, and wiU preclude the necessity of those 
frequent references which we are now obliged to make, as well as 
future uncertainty regarding the terms of the settlement ; and point 
out to the court of directors, the grounds and reasons of our proceed- i 
ings in fixing the jumma. 

313. No proposition has yet been made, with respect to the 
alienated lands. Whatever annexations of revenue may take place in 
cdiiseqtjence of an investigation into them, will, in whole or in part^ as 
may be hereafter determined, become an addition to the revenues of 
government. We certainly have a right to the whole; and if in the 
view of engaging the zemindars to assist in the discovery df them, or 
to prevent opposition or concealment on their part, which superstition 
ot self-intereSt ivill dictate, any part should be left to the zemindars, 

It must be ^nsidered in the light of indulgence. This resumptimi 

however be provided for, by a clause in the engagements. 

The next point. ‘referred for enquiry> was 'the- person with 
whom the settlement is to be made. i . 
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315. It was observed at the time of this reference, that the orders 

of the court of directors prescribed that the settlement should, in all ^nei789,r^- 
practicable instances, be made with the zemindars ; but that as many pecting Per- 
of them^ are disqualified from any real interference in the management manent Settle- 
of the collections, from incapacity on account of sex, minority, or ^ 

otherwise; the interposition of government was necessary, both 
for the security of the revenues, the protection of the ryots, and even 
that of the zemindars themselves, who from incapacity fall a prey to 
the artifices and frauds of their own officers and servants. 

316. To obviate this inconvenience, it was proposed as a general 
rule, that the principal officer of a zemindar whose incapacity disqua- 
lified him from the management of his own business, should become 
a party in his engagements with government ; and that he should be 
bound to a faithful discharge of lus duty, by restrictions imposing a 
responsibility equally affecting his pemon and property. 

317. The collectors were accordingly directed to ascertain 
amongst the zemindarry servants, the persons most capable foi this 
trust. Those who had been employed, and who had faithfully and 
ably discharged their assigned duties, naturally stood forth as the 
properest persons for future responsibility. Where the zemindar him- 
self was capable of making a choice, weight was to be allowed to this 
consideration. 

318. When Mr. Francis proposed a permanent settlement with 
the zemindars, he was not inattentive to the difficulties attending the 
execution of the plan, which may now he presumed to have increased. 

His propositions for correcting the evils, resulting from the incapacity 
of the zemindars, were founded upon the same observations which dicta- 
ted the instructions above substantially recapitulated. 

319. The court of directors in prescribing a settlement to he 
made with the zemindars in all practicable instances, limit, the excep- 
tions to this rule ; to incapacity from age, sex, Imiacy, contumacy, or 
notorious profligacy of character ; and they recommend the appoint- 
Ninent of a near and reputable relation, by way of guardian of dewan, 
before any temporary farmer or servant of government. 

\ 320. If the real capacity of the zemindars were taken, as the 
rul^ for determining the selection of them for employment ; it is evident 
that\they must be in general, excluded. This however is not the 
question at present ; and having decided it, upon a comparative and 
attentive consideration of the various plans for managing the collections 
in favoiW of the zemindars, we must face the difficulties of the system, 
and endeavour to overcome them, 

321) To the limitations pointed out by the Court of Directors, 

I can se^ no objection. I shah, state some remarks regarding female 
zemindars, which will strengthen the objections to their acting, and 
perhaps suggest the expediency of a rule, that they be declared incapa- 
ble of holding any management of the collections. 

322. It is well known that women in Bengal are, by the laws 
of bheir religion and customs, secluded from public society ; and that 
they receive no education to qualify them, for the transaction of public 
business. In all suits and* causes where they are concerned, it is almost 
impossible to ascertain whether they are parties to the representations 
which bear their names, or not ; they cannot be produced in the public 
<eoufte, nor are they accessible to the officers of justice. It is not 
- possiblCj in the nature of things, that they can be judges of their oVm 
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interests, or competent to form opinions on the intricate detail attending 
Juia^l789,res- management of the revenues. They are mere passive instruments 
pecting Per- in the hands of their servants ; and often perhaps ignorant of the trans- 
EuaneatSefetle. actions in which they are made to appear as principals. They must 
£ Bengal^^^ be liable to every species of misrepresentation and imposition, since 
they have not the means of detection : the characters^ abilities and 
conduct of their agents, can never be known to them ; for they want 
all opportunity of forming a judgment upon them. The government 
can seldom determine, whether its orders reach them ; and hence they 
incur penalties for disobedience, where submission perhaps was never 
refused ; and their officers avail themselves of the sanction of their 
names, to shelter their own misconduct. 

323. In general, it will be found that the female zemindars are 
under the government of the family bramin, who controls their con- 
sciences ; he has his own private interests to attend to, and without 
appearing, exerts an influence over the conduct of the public business. 
The managing agent submits to the control of a concealed authority 
which he must conciliate ; and the interests of the state and zemindar, 
equally bend to it. 

324. To enlarge upon this subject is unnecessary. Nothing can 
be more absurd, than to assign a trust of the utmost importance to 
government and its subjects, whose propert)’' and security depend upon 
the faithful discharge of it, to an agent precluded from all knowledge 
of its obligations, as well as from all interference in the execution of 
them ; in short, to require the performance of acts of the first conse- 
quence to the state and its subjects, jfrom a person incapable of any 
exertions. 

325. The detail of the management in Eajeshabye, under the 
nominal authority of the Ranny ; the decline of the revenues in that 
zemindarry, and the confusion in which the whole of it, has been 
involved for years ; would exemplify and prove the inconveniences 
which I have stated ; of which many other instances, might be quoted. ^ 

326. By the Hindoo laws, as explained in the 20th chapter of the ^ 
code translated by Mr. Halhed, it evidently appears that women are 
deemed unfit for so important a trust, since they are not considered as 
capable of self-management. In every state, whether married, i^n- 
married, or widows, whether young or old, they are consigned t^r'the 
care of a father, husband, or some relation ; and where there ^re no 
relations, the charge devolves upon the magistrate. These regulations, 
are founded on the peculiar customs of the people; and common sense 
warrants the application of them, to a situation of so much importance 
^nd responsibility, as the management of the settlement and collections. 

327' Assuming then, as a fixed principle, that female zemindars, 
are di^ualified from Si management and interference in the collections, 
and are nnt to be allowed to e^^ercise any ; it follows, that they 
not to be charged with any responsibility ; and that the settlement for 
the revenues ought not, even in point of form, to be made with them. 

3§8. I am aware that by this resolution, the fundamental security, 
tliat pf the land, is given up ; but I do not see with what justice it can 
be rdained, aft.^ a declaration that the proprietors are incapable cf 
any n^pagemeni > . - \ 

32#-. Whether the lands be made over to a farmer, or given in 
charge to the servants of the zemindar, the conduct of either, under 
such a dedaralimi,' should not_affect her property;: for though every^X 
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possible restraint be imposed upon the manager and although the Storel 

selection of him by the government may be made with more judgment J 

than by the zemindar, still it is unreasonable to make her property pec^Lg^ CrI 
responsible for his failure. manent SefetleJ 

330. A deficiency in the revenues can only arise from two causes ; 

misconduct in the agent employed to collect them, or calamities which ‘ 

he could not prevent In both cases, the objection is strong, supposing 

the latter to be of such magnitude, as to claim a remission. 

331. Precedents, in opposition to this reasoning, may be found in 
the records of the Mahomedan government, and perhaps in those of our 
administration ; but when they are contrary to reason and justice, 
whatever inconvenience may attend the renunciation of them, they 
ought not to be adopted, in a system that professes to act upon these 
principles. By employing the heir in succession wherever capable, the 
objection loses part of its force ; but this may be often impracticable, 
for the successor may not be competent, from sex or minority, to 
undertake the management. 

332. The zemindar being excluded from aU real and ostensible 
interference, government must either take the charge of the lands upon 
itself, or let them to farm ; in either case, a provision must be allotted 
to the zemindar. 

333. By farming the zemindarry, the property is secured to the 
zemindar ; since, whether the revenues are paid, or not, it cannot be 
ajffected ; and nothing further can be urged in favour of the plan. The 
objections to it, exclusive of those which are acknowledged to exist 
in the farming plan in general, are these : — 

334. That the zemindarry officers not being employed, will be 
less capable of the management, when it reverts to the zemindar : That 
the heir in succession has no opportunity of acquiring any knowledge 
of the business, and will succeed to the administration of it, entirely 
ignorant of the duties annexed to his situation 

335. That as the farmer must have his profits, as well as the 

S a subsistence, the double provision is an additional tax upon 
ament : — 

That the security to government, for the revenues, is merely 
and not recoverable from the land. 

The Fifth and Seventh paragraphs of Mr. Francis’s minute 
\renues, proposes the establishment of a Court of Wards, for 
‘ estates, of which the incumbents are minors, idiots or females ; 

7Q the care of the education of minors, now usually committed 
is or relations, who have an obvious interest in bringing up 
en in ignorance and stupidity. The importance of the subjects 
; the suggestion to attentive consideration. 
iiiosuais5. To a separate establishment of this kind, there^ are two 
This cions ; first, the expense of it, which thegovernment could ill afford ; 
counBecondly, the interference of its operations with those of the Board 
beMevenue. I do not see how they are to be obviated, 
estf 339. The purposes however of such an institution, may be 
I Iswered by the following propositions 

340. That the zemindars, declared incapable, shall be released 
from all responsibility ; and that their lands shall remain under the 
Charge of a manager appointed by government. 

f 341. The Board of Eevenue will stand m some degree, in the 
place of a Court of 'Ward^s ; the manager or trustee will, in the first 

20 
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lEstance, be recommended by the collector, and be amenable to Mm ; 
and both will be responsible to the Board of Revenme. 

342. There are two objections to tMs plan ; one which arises from 
the detail attending the inspection and control of the trustees 
conduct, the second, that the security of government, is transferred 
from the land to the skill of an agent; but I do not think them, of 
sufficient weight to supersede the arguments in support of it. A pro- 
vision must be made for the zemindar, either by fixing the jumma ot 
the district, and by declaring the profits beyond that amount to belong 
to the proprietor, or by allowing a fixed sum as moshair^ 

343. In fixing the jumma, the fundamental principle of the 
revenue plan is adhered to ; and supposing the profits to exceed the 
usual allowance to zemindars, or what is necessary for her subsistence, 
the surplus may be appropriated to the improvement of the zemindarry 
to the discharge of the debts, if any have been contracted, and for the 
accumulation of a fund for contingencies. 

344. The second mode has this convenience, that it avoids some 

intricacy, which would attend the adjustment of accounts upon the 
former plan; that it renders the payments to the zemindars certain, 
and relieves the government from embarrassing applications from them, 
or from discussions respecting the amount of the profits. It is probable 
also, that the zemindars upon the whole, will be piners ; by fixing^ the 
jumma, and allowing them the profits beyond this amount, they might, 
from an unfavourable season, or from the negligence or dishonesty of 
the managing officer, be deprived of a subsistence, and the govern- 
ment would find itself under a necessity of giunting it, to remove their 
distress ; but by allowing them in the first instance moshaira, they are 
secured from distress, and solicitation is anticipated. I presume that 
the zemindars would rarely, on the former plan, receive more than they 
will do, by the latter. If the profits of a year exceeded the usual 
amount of the moshaira, the government, whilst the management was 
under its officers, might be tempted to appropriate the surplus, or by 
enhancing the demand for revenue, so as to absorb it. The determina^ 
tion respects those zemindarries only which are now the property off 
minors or females, as the jumma fixed upon others should remain, anA 
the first proposition be adopted. ' ^ ^ y 

345. The arguments in favour of each proposition are strong, and 

I submit them to the determination of the board. ^ / 

346. We ought, however, to determine the age at which miifority 
should cease. The Hindoo laws admit some latitude in this i:bspect, 
but generally limit the period of maturity to the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth year ; a reference to the pundits and moolvies may determine 
this point. The latter, may possibly be thought too early an age to 
intrust with it the concerns of a zemindary ; some zemindars may be 
capable of executing their proprietary functions, at that early period ; 
others, and the generality, will not. It is a question worthy of consider- 
ation, whether the limitation shall be extended to the expiration of 
minority, or be settled at the age pointed out. In the former case, we 
adopt the principles of reason by consulting the interests of the State^ 
and the real benefits of the zemindar ; but at the same time, we go 
beyond the rules of the Hindoo laws, and declare incapacity in concerns 
of a public nature, whilst the zemindar is personally responsible to 
individuals, and is. liable to be sued for their demands upon him. 

34t. The second part of Mr, Francis’s proposition, relating to 
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the educatioD of the zemindar, is too material to pass -annoticed ; and Mr. Shore’s 
I fear that the government must, to accomplish this object, exert an 
authority liable to objection. pelting Per- 

348. In the year 1781 the committee of revenue adopted a plan manent Settie- 
for the education of the minor zemindar of Dinagepoor, but the obsti- 

nacy of the mother defeated it ; she would not give up her son to the ‘ 

tuition of his appointed instructors, and resisted all orders and appli- 
cations for his attendance. He was detained in her private apartments, 
where instruction was impracticable. 

349. I have no doubt, that the same diflSculties will attend the 
execution of the present plan, and government must interpose to over- 
rule them, or it will be defeated. Where the object of a measure is 
reasonable, and can be defended upon its avowed principles, I should 
not hesitate to adopt such means for its accomplishment, as I would 
not otherwise recommend. Where a zemindar is so inattentive to the 
real interest of her son or heir, as not to listen to the persuasions of 
reason, I would propose the separation of the mother and son, for some 
time at least, and to compel her to give him up, either by withholding 
her subsistence until she complied, or by employing women of her own 
caste to enter her apartments and withdrawing him from them ; but 
the opposition would rarely, I conceive, last, when the determination 
of government was found to be fixed. The separation should never 
take place until the zemindar was arrived ata proper age for instruction, 
nor in any case whilst the mother consented to admit of his attendance 
on those nominated to instruct him, or appointed proper persons herself. 

350. The tutors must be distinct from the trustee appointed to 
manage the estate ; with respect to the latter, the directors recommend 
a discreet and reputable relation. I believe the proposed plan, i;pon 
the whole, will be found to be most agreeable to their instructions, 
although it appears rather to go beyond them ; it differs also in some 
respect, from the orders communicated by the Board of Kevenue to the 

^ collectors, which proposed to continue responsibility nominally to the 
zemindar. 

\ 351 . In making the settlement with the zemindars, the allowance 

of moshaira will of course cease ; yet as this must be actually or virtu- 
ally provided for in some cases, I shall point them out, and offer some 
propositions for determining the rates of these allowances. 

352. I have already observed, that the proportion of the revenues 
to be left to the zemindars was never, as far as I know, fixed by any 
established rule, when they held the management of their own lands. 

I should however conceive, that during the regulated periods of Mogul 
adminikration, it must in general have exceeded the amount of the 
moshaifa fixed by us for their subsistence, when out of possession. 

This conclusion I draw from two considerations ; the opulence of the 
cour^try, and the manner in which the zemindars lived a few years 
before we obtained the Dewanny. Admitting these facts, which are 
established by the best information! can obtain, and by none, as far as 
I know, contradicted, the conclusion is probable. ’ 

353. When the lands were let in farm by us, the moshaira was 
fixed at ten per cent, upon the gross sudder jumma, that is, the amount 
6f.the engagements contracted by the farmers with the government; 
such at least was meant to be the general allotment, although this pro- 
portion was not regularly adhered to ; for when the zemindars were 
restored to the management of their lands at a reduced jumma, the 
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orio-inai allowances were continued, and additions were even made 

chS-ges of poolbundy servants and others. 

S54 No authoritative precedents were, I beheve, quoted m 
this amount, although it seems to have been understood as pre- 
scriptive. The circumstance of the mahkana in Behar may have 

suggested ik nine-tenths of the zeminda 3 ^_ receipts is 

surely as much as our government ought to demand, if it means to 
regard the welfare of their subjects by zemindarry rempts ; I mean that 
proportion of the gross produce which comes to the zemindar, after 
^ducting intermediate profits and charges. I should hope that 
the profits of the zemindars would in time exceed this proportion, by 
a due attention to the improvement of their lands, and the encourage- 
ment of their ryots ; and I should he happy if, without lowering the 
amount of the revenues, their profits could be at this time, increased : 
but we are not authorized on this account, to relinquish any part of 

what has hitherto been paid. . , i 

356. The situations to which the present considerations apply, 

^ 357. Frat. To zemindars who decline to take the management 

of their lands upon the prescribed terms. , , , , . > 

358. Secondly. To minors, females, and others, excluded by the 

determined limitations. _ . -^u 

359. Thirdly. To zemindars entenng into engagements with 
government, for the purpose only of regulating the amount of their 

With respect to the first, premising what I have already 
said, that the terms offered are equitable and moderate, the allowance 
should be small It may he contended, that the refusal of the zemin- 
dars ought to preclude them from all allowance ; but whilst we are 
liable to error in our estimates of the produce of their lands, _ such a 
decision might he deemed severe and unjust. Notwithstanding the 
reluctance with which the zemindars relinquish the management of 
their lands, I think it possible that some, from indolence or oth^ 
causes, might he tempted to give it up, and remain satisfied with ttf e 
moshaira, if this were always fixed at ten per cent. In this case,^e 
government would have a class of proprietors to pay, without deri^ 
any benefit fi’om their services. The zemindars of Burdwan wowd be 
entitled to receive fomr lacs of rupees a year, u|mn this supposition^ 
an exemption from all trust and responsibility, whilst at thf same 
time, his influence might be directed to counteract the 
employed, who, if farmers, must receive some profits. The tenuP^^on 
should be stronger, upon the other side ; that is, the terms^f the 
settlement with the zemindars should be such, as to encourage tfflP® w 
undertake the administration of their own estates : nor indeed <^ght 
they to he permitted to decline it, witlmnt assigning satisfacftf^'y 
reasons for such refusal. 

361. To zemindars under this description, who refuse to nnd 
take the management of their lands, I would, for the reasons statefj> 
assign five per cent. only. ,1 

36S. To minors and females, I think ten per cent, shonm he.^ 
allowed ; part of it to he assigned to the payment of them ddats, if any 

tinless 
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founded upon that contained in paragraph 344. ) -If the jumma of the 
zemindarry be paid, no moshaira will then be necessary ; the surplus 
beyond the assessment, will provide a subsistence for them. 

863. In both cases, if there are any lands a^ipropriated for their 
subsistence, the amount of the produce is to be deducted from the per- 
centage allowed to the zemindars. 

364. The considerations which apply to the regulation of the 
third proposition, I have already detailed. They are founded upon a 
principle that the zemindars are entitled to a subsistence, and to a 
reasonable profit, beyond the amount of their contributions to govern- 
ment. 

365. I doubt if any precise rules of limitation can be fixed for 
determining the quantum of the profits to be left to the zemindars- 
the question applies to the present period only, and the general princi- 
ples for the regulation of it, are these that the settlement should be 
so estimated as to allow them, in common seasons, a profit of ten per 
cent, over and above the expenses of collection. In estates, the rents 
of which are greatly reduced, or capable of increase, either by improv- 
ing the lands or by economical management, this sum, upon the prin- 
ciple of a fixed jumma, may be deemed too large at first. The circum- 
stances of the district must be therefore attended to. 

366. If the present jumma assessed upon the country were con- 
firmed, although there would be inequalities in it, I have no doubt 
that, upon the whole, the profits of the zemindars, with due economy 
and attention, might be nearer fifteen than ten per cent, upon its 
amount. That this is actually the case, I doubt. 

367. The diflference of expense to the proprietors of large estates 
is not, in proportion to the difierence of jumma. A zemindar, whose 
lands yield to government five lacs per annum, would subsist with 
more ease and convenience on ten per cent, than another, would on 
twelve, where the annual rated jumma is one lac of rupees. This conside- 
ration offers an objection against a fixed rate for the emoluments or 
allowances to the zemindars generally ; where particular instances 
occur for the application of it, a determination may be made upon 

^ ^em. There are other circumstances of a local nature, which may 
influence the determination of the board. ^ 

\ 368. I now advert to the third subject of enquiry, the rules for 

preventing oppr^sions upon the ryots, by the zemindars and farmers 
as well as collusions amongst the latter, tending to defraud the zemin- 
dars and formers of their just dues. 

I 369- 1“ detamining this question, the rights of the zemindars 
mdokdars and ryots, ought to be first ascertained and I shall here' 
wert a summary of what I deem myself authorized to maiatain upon 
these points; premising that I pretend only to state facts, and draw 
such concluslonis ftom them as they fairly admit, without reconciling 
every appar^t inconsistency, either in fects or farms ® 

370. I wtosider the zemindars as tiie proprietora of the soil to 
the property of which tiiey succeed by right of inheritance, according 
to the laws of their, own reBgion; and tiiat the soveremn authority 
cannot justly exercise the power of deriving them of the succession 
when the^e are any legal heirs. The privilege 
m msposing of the land, hy sale or mortgage, is derived frqra thk 
rond^mtal right, and was exercised by the zemindars before we 
acquired the Dewauny, 
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Mr. Shore’s 371 . The origixf of the proprietary and hereditary rights of the 
zemindars is uncertam ; conjecture must supply what history does not 
pedhng Per” mention ; they prob^-kbly existed before the Mahomedan conquests, 
maneat Settle- ^nd, without any formal acknowledgment, have acquired stability by 
meat of Lauds pj-escription. I do not admit the sunnud, which the zemindars some- 
m Beaga . receive, to be the foundation of their tenure ; which, though it 

may acquire confirmation from it, exists independent of this deed. The 
origin of the possession of some zemindarries may be traced to a grant, 
but the inheritance goes on, without it. 

372. The revenues of the land belong to the ruling power ; which, 
being absolute, claimed and exercised the right of determining the pro- 
portion to be taken for the state* 

373. The rights of the zemindars are limited and conditional. 
They cannot alienate lands from the public assessment, without the 
permission of the supreme authority ; they are bound to make good 
their stipulated payments of revenue, under the penalty of suffering 
an equivalent loss of property, or of being deprived of the whole 5 and 
it is also their duty to preserve the peace of the country from infringe- 
ment, and to secure their lands from inundation, by repairing the 
embankments of the rivers. The performance of these functions, 
supposes the means of discharging them to be left with the zemindars. 

374. Formerly, their services were required for the defence of 
the state, against rebellion or invasion, when they possessed the means 
of furnishing this assistance. This obligation was chiefly exacted 
from the principal zemindars ; but was binding upon all. 

375 . The government, in virtue of its claim to a portion of the 
rents, considered itself entitled to the minutest information regarding the 
land, its produce, the rents paid by the ryots, and all transfers in their 
possession. The duty of the mofussil canongoes was to record and 
furnish this information, and the accounts formerly kept by them 
were calculated to afford it. 

376. The sanction of government was often given to sales, mort- 
gages and successions ; but the want of it did not, as far as I know, 
render them invalid. 

377. No alienation of land by the proprietor, or diminution of the 
rental, could deprive the supreme authority of its title to the revenues 
of the land ; it of course exercised the right of resuming such alien- 
ations, and of re-annexing them to the public assessment, as wel as of 
enquiring into fraudulent diminutions of the jumma. 

378. The government sometimes interfered in regulating the 
rents paid by the ryots, and in some cases, employed its own officers 
to collect them. Jaffier Khan’s conduct offers a precedent of an inter- 
ference to the exclusion of their zemindars ; and the Institutes of 
Akbar sbow,that the relative proportions of the produce were settled 
between the cultivator and the government ; yet in Bengal, I can find 
no instances of government r^ulating those propoitions. Although 
the nazims have attempted to collect the rents from the ryots, those 
attempts have been partial only, and do not warrant an inference 
that they were systematically pursued, which I do not believe was the 
case. The practice of appointing an officer to su|>erintend and control 
the conduct of the zemindars was a more limited exercise of this 
authority, and was more general. This is established by a variety of 
instances.- The officers thus employed, were denominated aumils and 
sezawuls^ 
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879. Admitting the proprietary rights of the zemindars, where^mr ^ 
eovernment supersedes the rights properly connected with them by )789^es- 
ioUecting the rents from the ryots through its own officers it follows pe^g ^ 
that some provision should be made for the subsistence of the zemm- 
dars. I cannot find that this was ever formerly done in Bengal ; nor Bengal, 
can I learn that the Mogul government in this subah, ever estabhshed 
the proportion of the rents to be paid by the zemindar the profits 
whidi he was to receive, or the allowance to be made to hiin, in case 
of his temporary dispossession. I conclude that the rules of limitation 
in these iktances. were never fixed The s^^tlement of Jury«iull 
appears to me to have furnished the standard for the demands of the 
state upon the zemindars, from the penod of its establishment to the 
administration of Jaffier Khan, unless the m^sures of Sultan Sujah, of 
which I have no accurate information, should be deemed an exception. 

The augmentation of the general assessment by him, was moderate. 

380. Zemindars, during this interval, enjoyed the profits whicfi 
they received, over and above the stipulated standard ; and when they 
were temporarily dispossessed of the management, retained their 
nankar lands only, without receiving any additional allowances ; when 
a was deprived of his property, his right to the nankar ceased, 

and was transferred to his successor. . , j i- 

381 The variation in the public demands from the standard ot 
TurymuU for a period of one hundred and twenty yearn, was so small, 
that the profits of a continued management would furnish a subsistence, 
during a temporary dispossession ; that the zemindars were often taxed 
by the nazims, or their officers for their private emolument, beyond 

established demands, must be deemed probable, and during the 

period in question, they could afford it. 

382, Rights depending upon the discretion of the ruling 
power must be deemed precarious; despotism could extend its 
daims to the subversion of the rights of the zemindars, without 
an avowed and direct infringement of them, but its practice, generally 
speaking, has been in favour of them. The zemindars of .Bengal were 
opulent and numerous in the reign of Akbar, and they existed wlmn 
Vaffier Khan was appointed to the administration, under him and his 
successors, their respective territorial jurisdictions appear to have been 
greatly augmented ; and when the English acquired the Dewanny , the 
principal zemindars exhibited the appearance of opulence and dignity. 

/ 383. A property in the soil, must not be understood to convey 
the same rights in India, as in England ; the difference is as great as 
between a free constitution and arbitrary power. Nor are we to expect 
under a despotic government fixed principles, or clear definitions of 
the rights of the subject ; but the general practice of such a govern- 
ment, when in favor of its subjects, should be admitted as an acknow- 
ledgment of their rights. ’.•X 

384. From these data, others may be enabled to place the subject 

in a clearer light ; and to reconcile the principles of right, with the 
practice of an arbitrary government. I have endeavoured to point out 
what it actually left to its subjects, under the assertion of claims 
apparently calculated to leave them nothing : this part of the precedent 
is most worthy our imitation. ‘ 

385. In India^ the land has always furnished the cluef revenues 
of the state, and the taxes are immediately imposed upon it ; commerce, 

' has rarely been considered of importance. 
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386. Talookdars who pay their rents to the officers of governments, 
are in all material respects, on the footing of zemindars ; but they 
enjoyed a privilege which has of late years been invaded, that of an 
exemption from an augmentation of their rents ; and on the other 
hand, they have obtained remissions. 

387. Those who pay to the zemindars are more dependant ; but 
it is a general rule I believe, that their rents shall not be liable to 
augmentation at the will of the zemindar. That they were subject to 
a proportion of the increase demanded from him, must be understood ; 
but since the increase and deductions have been imposed and granted 
upon an estimate only, without reference to any fixed rule or rate, the 
variations of practice with respect to talookdars will be found to super- 
sede all rule. A talookdar of either description, who has once been 
allowed a remission, is subject by prescription to a future increase ; 
where he has paid the same rents invariably, from the establishment of 
his tenure, he is not liable to it ; the terms of the conditions by which 
he holds his talook, are sometimes special, and furnish the particular 
rules to be observed between him and the zemindars. 

388. With respect to the ryots, their rights appear very uncertain 
and indefinite. Whilst the demands of government upon the zemindars 
were regulated by some standard, as I conclude it was from the time of 
Turymull to that of Jaffier Khan, they had little temptation or neces- 
sity to oppress their ryots ; but the same variable discretion which has 
affected the payments required from them, has extended in the same 
manner to the ryots. The rates of the lands were probably fixed 
formerly, according to the nature of the soil and its produce ; the cesses 
imposed by the zemindars were an enhancement of these rates, and 
arbitrary without being at first oppressive. 

389. It is, however, generally understood, that the ryots by long 
occupancy acquire a right of possession in the soil, and are not subjecti 
to be removed ; but this right does not authorize them to sell or 
mortgage it, and it is so far distinct from a right of property. This^ 
like all other rights, under a despotic or varying form of government, 
is precarious. The zemindars, when an increase has been forced upon 
them, have exercised the right of demanding it from their ryote : Ifl 
we admit the property of the soil to be solely vested in the zemindars! 
we must exclude any acknowledgment of such rights in favour of thk 
lyots, except where they may acquire it, from the proprietor. f 

390. Although much has been said with respect to the ryots/ 1 
shall nevertheless enter into a more particular detail of what regsids 
them. 

391. In every district throughout Bengal, where the licenc4 of 
exaction has not superseded all rule, the rents of the land are regulated 
by known rates called Wirk, and in some districts, each village has^ its 
own ; these rates are formed, with respect to the produce of the land, 
at so much per bega ; some soil produces two crops in a year of different 
species, some three ; the more profitable articles, such as the mulberry 
plant, betel leaf, tobacco, sugar cane and others, render the value of 
the land proportionably great. 

392. These rates must have been fixed upon a measurement of 
the land, and the settlement of Turymull may have furnished the 
basis of them. In the course of time, cesses were superadded to that 
standard,, and became iueluded on a subsequent valuation, the rates 
varying with every succeeding measuremeni At present, there are 
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many abwabs or cesses collected distinct from the nirh^ and not includ- 
ed in it, although they are levied in ce:tairi proportions to it. 

393. The following Abstract of a Ryot's account, taken near 
eight years before this time, will show the mode in which this is done: 
Rent of 7 begas 12 cottahs 7 chattacks of land, of various produce, 
calculated at a certain rate per bega according to its produce, 
extracted from an account of demands and payments, RS, A. G. 

called Hissawb Korcha . . . 14 

Abwab Cesses : 

Chout at 3-16 per R 

Poolbundy, a half Mo. demand or l-l of 

thejumma... 

Nuzzerana one Mo. or \ 

Mangun do do 

Fouzdarry 3-4 of one Mo. amount or 1-16. 

Company’s nuzzerahone month & a quarter. 

Batta, one anna per R. 
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Khelaatatl anna&Iialf pereaclirupeeof theabovesum. 


8 12 2 
22 12 10 


Total jurnma... 24 14 12 0 

394. The first sum of Rs. 14-0-8 is called the original rate of the 
land, but even this may include cesses consolidated into it ; some of 
the abwab, or cesses, since added, are subsequent to the period of the 
Dewanny. 

395. If the accounts of the same land were now examined, some 
additional impositions might appear. The zemindars introduce them 
by degrees, at intervals of two, three, four, or five years, and rarely 
attempt them for two or three years successively. Solicitation and 

^ influence are equally employed to effect the establishment of them ; 

V. and a ryot, where the burthen is not too heavy, will rather submit 
'^han resist or complain. Temporary extortion may be practised at any 
kime ; but a permanent exaction of this nature can rarely be established 
Iw force alone upon tlie ryots. 

\ 396. lucha puttahs generally express a fixed rate for the land at 

much per bega, without any other article ; but the sum total 
inMudes the several existing cesses at the period of adjustment, and 
oiniprs are sometimes again added and consolidated. 

1 397. When the rents by successive impositions become too 
heayy, the ryots either abscond, or the zemindar allows them a compen- 
sation by giving them other land at a favourable rate ; but seldom by 
renfitting either the imposts, or diminishing the rates of the other 
lauds. In some places, however, the accumulation of abwab has 
caused a proportionate diminution in the assul j this is particularly the 
case in Dinagepoor. 

398. When a measurement of the lands takes place, the existing 
rates are confirmed, and generally with some additions. Where none 
can be found, a reference is made to the rates of other lands of the 
same quality, in the vicinity of the spot measured ; but tbe adjustment 
of them in that case, is a business of considerable difficulty. Eveiy 
part of the transaction is a subject of contention ; the demands on both 
sides are unreasonable, and are fi.nally terminated by a conipromi^ 
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Mr. Shure’s 399, It, is the business of the putwaree to register these rates, 
Jiine^TSS which were also formerly recorded by the Mofossil canongoes ; and 
pectmg Fer^ these, when wanted, became open to the inspection of the government, 
manent Settle- 400. It would be impossible, I conceive, to fix Specific rates for 
any one species of produce, in any district generally ; the quality of 
in enga . situation of the land, as enjoying the advantages of 

markets and water-carriage, must determine it. The remark applies 
to every species of produce. 

401. Where the rates of land are specific and known, a ryot has, 
a considerable security against exaction, provided the officer of 
government attends to his complaints, and affords him redress ; and 
without this he can have none. The additional sanction which he 
derives from a puttah, supposing it to be properly drawn out, is this ; 
that it specifies, without reference to any other account, the terms 
upon which he holds the land, and the amount of the abwab or cesses 
which are not mentioned in the nerkbundy, nor always in the jumma- 
bundy. 

402. In those places where the accounts are kept with the most 
regularity, and the established rates adhered to, the annual adjustment 
of the rent to be paid by each ryot, is not made without difficulty. 
The usual mode is to form a survey of the ground, and compare it with 
the accounts of the former year, in which every species of cultivation 
is specified, together with the relath e situation of the land. Where 
the general appearance of the land corresponds with the detail of it in 
the accounts, the rent is adjusted without much difficulty ; but where 
it differs, either by exhibiting a greater quantity of land in cultivation, 
or any article of a superior quality on the same land, the rents of such 
land are demanded, and a measurement is often adopted to determine 
them. The nature of the business shows that it can only be effected 
by a person well versed in it. 

40S. ^ In the ordinations of the emperors, the officers employed in 
the collections are constantly encouraged and required to preserve the 
more valuable species of produce. 

404. I suppose that the rents in Bengal may be collected accord- 

ing to ascertained rates throughout two-thirds of the country; and, ' 
notwithstanding the various abuses which I have detailed, it is evident | 
that some standard must exist ; for, without it, the revenues eoulc^ 
never be collected from year to year as they have been. Exaction^ 
on one side, are opposed by collusions, on the other ; but we may wi^ 
certainty conclude, that the lyots are as heavily assessed as ever tlmy 
were. ( 

405. The land is divided into ryotty and khomar ; the rents; of 
the^ former, are paid in money, and of the latter, in kind. The usual 
division is half to the zemindar, and half to the cultivator ,* but soine 
part of the expenses generally fall upon the latter, in addition to file 
stipulated proportion. 

Puttahs to the khode khosht ryots, or those who cultivate 
the land of the village where they reside, are generally given, without 
any limitation of period ; and express that they are to hold the 
lands, paying the rents from year to year. Hence the right of 
occupancy originates ; and it is equally understood as a prescrip- 
tive law, that the ryots who hold by this tenure, cannot relin- 
quish any part of the lands in their possession, or change the 
species of cultivation, without a forfeiture of the . right of occupancy, 
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which is rarely insisted upon ; and the zemindars demand and exact 
the difference. . I understand also, that this right of occupancy is 
admitted to extend, even to the heirs of those who enjoy it. 

407. Pylcaust ryots, or those who cultivate the land of villages 
where they do not reside, hold their lands upon a more indefinite 
tenure. The puttahs to them, are generally granted with a limitation 
ill point of time : where they deem the terms unfavourable, the}^ repair 
to some other spot. 

408. Such are the general usages and practice, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain ; but there are local customs which can only be 
known by an examination on the spot. In some parts of the country, 
I understand that the^ zemindar is, by prescription, precluded from 
measuring the lands of the ryots, whilst they pay the rents accordm,^' 
to the puttah and jammabundy. Amongst the inconveniences and 
abuses which may be inferred from this detail, the principal appear to 
be these : 

The gradual introduction of new impositions. 

The number of them, and intricacy attending the adjustment of 
the ryots’ Accounts. 

409. I shall now proceed to state and consider the several pro- 
positions which have been made at various times, for the introduction 
of regularity, and the correction of the existing abuses. 

410. Mr. Francis proposed, that it should be made an indispen- 
sible “ condition with the zemindar, that, in the course of a stated time, 

he shall grant new pottahs to his tenants, either on the same footinc^ 
with his own quit rents ; that is, as long as the zemindar’s quit rent 
remains the same, or for a term of years, as they may agree.” The 
former is the custom of the country. This will become a new assil 
jumma for each ryot, and ought to be as sacred as the zemindar’s quit 
rent. The puttah should be expressed in the simplest terms possible, 
without a single abwab ormuthote ; so much per bega of land which he 
cultivates, varying only according to the articles of produce, or quality 
of the soil, 

411. By some, it has been proposed, that the collectors should 
|grant puttahs to the ryots ; and we nave, I believe, on some occasions, 
authorized this measure ; but of late the applications on this subject^ 
mave been postponed for general consideration, 

^ 412. It may be here proper, in addition to the observations which 

I iliave already recorded, to collect into one view, the suggestions of the 
collectors upon this subject. 

^ BEERBHOOM AND BISHENPORE, 

1 413. The collector, after enumerating the various frauds and 
imp^psitions which exist, and which seem principally practised by the 
head ryots or munduls, recommends the general distribution of puttahs 
throughout Beerbhoom, as necessary to guard against them ; and 
proposes a form for this purpose. 

414. In additional security to the grand objects aimed at by the 
distribution of puttahs, he suggests the appointment of a sheristadar 
for each pergunnah. The description of the functions to be executed 
by this officer, shows them to be of the nature of those formerly performed 
by the naib canongoes, with some extension of authority* He com- 
municates the regulations adopted by himself, for deciding upon the 
claims and disputes of the ryots. 

415. But in Bishenpore he does not recommend puttahs, for this 
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ilr. Shore’s reason ; that it would preclude government from the benefit of dis- 


Minute of coveric^ frauds aud collusions, 

June 1789, ter ® BXJEDWAH, 

SS Sank'- 416. In this zemindarry, the collector infoi-ms us t\at no* more 
mentof Lands g, fourth of the ryots are in possession ot puttahs, and that those 
in Bengal. wanted by the fai-mers, or their gomastahs, and not by the zemin- 

dar Nhat the rent paid by the ryots is regulated by custom and usage, 
and that the puttahs are not pei-manent; for where a more profitable 
species of cultivation is produced tlian before, the profit is accounted 
for by the ryots. Some of the puttahs which I have seen, contain a 
condition to this effect. He further adds, that the distinctions in the 
tenures of the ryots, render any general form of puttah ini|^acticable^ 
nor a fixed quit rent possible, either upon the quantity of the land, or 
the quality of the produce ; that the latter vanes from accidental causes. 

417 In obedience to orders, he has nevertheless, with the assis- 
tance of one of the ablest zemindarry officers, drawn out the form of a 
puttah observing at the same time, that the constant opposition to ali 
innovations in mofussil management, renders its process doubtful, in 
addition to this detail, I am must further add, what I believe to be a 
fact, that the zemindarry of Burdwan is at present m the highest state 
of cultivation throughout, although the ryots there, are taxed heavier 
than in any district in Bengal. 

DACCA. 

418. The remarks apply to one division of the province^ only. 
The collector, Mr. Day, informs us that the mode of collecting in the 
northern parts of the Dacca district, is by making a hustahood or 
measurement of the lands held by each renter, immediately previous 
to the harvest, agreeably to which the lands are valued and rents 
received. He apprehends the same mode prevails elsewhere, and that 
nothing can be more discouraging to the renters. ^ 

419. The zemindars, in general, enter into no engagements with 
the ryots, but collect what they can. Allowed remissions never extend 

to ryots; they feel no increases.* The im- I 
itiong. positions are said to he numerous and unas-, 

certainable, and the want of engagements renders it impossible to detect 
abuses : this will require immediate remedy ; and he proposes tha|> 
the zemindars shall be compelled to enter into engagements with thd 
ryots, for the periods of their own leases. He sends the form of a pottaR. 

MOORSHEDABAD. J 

420. The collector proposes various forms of pottahs, accordpg 
to the rates of the lands, and the fixed or occasional residence of the 
ryots ; he observes that these rates have been formed from a minute 
inspection of the Mofussil accounts, the ryots, puttahs, and a mensura- 
tion of at least one village in each pergunnah ; that the ryots from all 
parts came and examined the accounts and approved the form ; a time 
was allowed for objections, but none were made. 

CHITTAGOTG, 

421. The rents of this district are collected by rates establiBhed 
bv a measurement and jummabundy formed in the Bengal year 1174. 
II ha^ never been the custom to grant puttah^ to the fixed jwmabun*- 
dy fjrofo, who Would refuse them, on an idea that the zemindars nptght 
then gtant puttahs to whom they pleased ; the rates and rules of asse^- 
tnenlub not Vary, and the jummabundy being' established, impositions 
on thO' ryots are easily ascertained and redressed. 
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NTJBDEA. Mr. Score’s 

422. The collections from the ryots in this district, are regulated 

hy the amount paid in the last and preceding year ; that without a pectiag Per- 
measurement and jummabundy, the custom of granting puttahs and manent Settle- 
collecting by them, could not be introduced, as the quantity and qua- 
lity of the land must form the basis of an equal assessment, and both, ' 

with the rates, ought to be specified in the piittah. In Mahomed 
Amynpore, which forms a part of the Nuddea collectorship, the same 
rule of collection prevails ; but a hustabood was formed from the 
Mofussil papers in 1 178 Bengal style, by Mr- Lushington. N o oppressive 
impositions have since been made, the ryots do not desert ; and their 
situation appeal’s tolerably satisfactory. In Satsyka, and other places 
under the same authority, the usage is similar. 

JESSORE. 

423. The vaiious inequalities in the rates of assessment, and the 
abuses prevailing, are related by the collector, and suggested to him the 
recommendation of abolishing the present pottahs and granting others. 

He proposes the form of a pottah, which has been drawn out with the 
concurrence of the canongoes ; the object of this, is to fix specific rates, at 
which each article of assessment upon the assul jumma is to be collected, 
and not a specific sum for a given quantity of land, which would be 
impossible, unless a general measurement and new valuation of the lands 
were authorized. I am not sure that I understand the proposition. 

424. Thecollector discussesat large the subject of gran ting pottahs, 
and the mode in which it should be done, and his arguments merit 
attention ; but I have extracted in this place, whatever appears material 
to the question, in one point of view only. It may, however, be proper 
to advert to a custom subsisting in Jessore, viz. That the nominal rate 
of land is three rupees per hega, but that the real rate is only one, as the 
ryots possess fifteen hegas, where their pottahs state five only ; and 
upon this last quantity, the assessment of three rupees for each, is made. 

RAJISHAHY. 

425. I could wish that the information on this extensive district, 
had been more particular j the material part of it relating tp the 

^present question, is as follows : 

[ That there is no difficulty for a capable mohrir to detect oppression 
V)n lyot, as far as the enquiry depends upon his puttah, except where 
Abe hatta is adjusted. That the ryots would hear of the introduction 
new pottahs with an apprehension that no explanation could remove, 
amd that he cannot transmit forms of pottahs to be executed by the 
zemindars and farmers to the ryots. That the rates of land may be 
procured, but that the great difficulty still remains unconquerable to 
any body but a zemindar, of ascertaining the quantity. 
j DINAGEPORE. 

426. The abuses detailed, sufficiently pointed out the necessity 
of regulating the demands upon the ryots some rule. The collector 
accordingly proposes the introduction of puttahs, hut in a mode 
different from all others. He assumes the dpniand of government upon 
the zemindar, as the foundation that is to be apportioned out through 
the pergunnahs and villages, and thence to graduate to the rypt by 
certain rules. The settlement, when it arrives at this gradation, is to 
he assessed upon the land, at a fixed rate per hega. He states the 
difficulties attending the execution of this plan, and the means of 
counteracting them, and observes upon it, that in the opinion of intel- 
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ligent ppople, no other mode for the introduction of pottahs can take 
place. He proposes, that no pottahs should be valid, without the 
collector's signature. 

SYl.HET. 

427. Of this district little need be said, as the very peculiar 
circumstances of it, have induced the board to order a measurement of 
it, which is now under execution. 

RAMGUR. 

428. The varying customs of the ditferent districts classed under 
this collectorship, render it difficult to lay down any rules for prevent- 
ing abuses, which the collector only can prevent ; it is usnal for the 
zemindars to give ticka puttahs at the beginning of the year, but if 
the grain is dear, they insist upon being paid in kind. The remedy 
for this oppression, is to punish exemplarily all abuses of this nature. 
— No measurement has ever been made of J eldia. A form of a puttah 
is proposed, which he thinks will operate particularly well in Pacheat. 

RUNGPORE. 

429. The collector as long ago as March 1787, proposed the form 
of a pottah in Carjeehaut, which is not yet effectually carried into 
execution. He now recommends a general form for the districts under 
his charge, upon similar principles. 

PUENEAH, 

430. The detail of the situation of this collectorship is very 
minute. It is proposed by the collector, that he should be allowed to 
grant puttahs under the seal of the cutcherry, at a certain sum, includ- 
ing rents and taxes ; that by this mode the annual traffic carried on 
by the munduls and putwarries in puttahs will be prevented ; the 
demands of the zemindars will be limited; nor can the ryots lower the 
dues of government. 

24 PURGTJNNAHS. 

431. A form of pottah has already been adopted for the lands 
under this division, and the collector informs us, that puttahs are 
granted according to that form, and a general register kept of them. 

432. This detail, without extending it unnecessarily, points out 
the objections to the immediate establishment of general rules, and the ' 
necessity of adopting them to the local circumstances of each; 
districi In deviating from established usages, we run a risk of 
substituting others of more detriment, in their room. No order of 
government should ever be issued, unless it can be enforced ; to compel 
the ryots to take out pottahs where they are already satisfied with the 
forms of their tenure, and the usages by which rents are received, would 
occasion useless confusion ; and to compel the zemindars to grant them 
under such circumstances, or where the rules of assessment are not 
previously ascertained, would, in my opinion, be nugatory. When Mr. 
Fmncis proposed that the zemindars should be compelled to grant 
pottahs to the ryots within a linaited time, he was not aware perhaps 
of the little intercourse subsisting between the more considerable 
zemindars and the ryots, nor that puttahs are generally granted by the 
fexmers, gomastahs, and munduls of the villages. To require that the 
puttahs should be given for a definite time, as proposed by some of the 
collectors, would diminish the force of that prescription which estab- 
lished a right of occupancy in favour of the ryots. In some places; 
as for instance in JesSore, the issuing of puttahs at present, would tend 
to the confirmation of the es:isting abuses, by which it appears, that 
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the zemindar is more defrauded than the ryots oppressed^ notwith- 
standing the numerous taxes imposed upon them. June 7 789 re^ 

433. In authorizing the collectors to grant puttahs to the ryots, pecting Per* 
we certainly deviate in some degree, from an established principle, nmnentSettle- 
which I always assume, that the zemindars are the proprietors of the 

soil. I have admitted, it is true, on the grounds of precedent, the right ‘ 

of the government to interfere in regulating the assessment upon the 
ryots ; but 1 object to the policy and propriety of this interference, 
without evident necessity : where a zemindar has refused or evaded 
the execution of the orders prescribed to him for the security of his 
tenants, or is unable to execute them, the interference of the collector 
may be expedient. The regulation of the rents of the ryots is properly 
a transaction between the zemindar or landlord and his tenants, and 
not of the government ; and the detail attending it, is so minute as 
to baffle the skill of any man, not well versed in it. Where rates exist, 
or where the collections are made by any permanent rules, the inter- 
ference of the collector would be unnecessary ; where the reverse is the ’ 
case, he would find it difficult to adjust them. Errors committed by a 
collector, should not be left to the subsequent correction of a zemindar ; 
but it is the duty of an officer of government to correct those of the 
zemindars. Nothing but necessity should ever induce us to authorize 
the collector to fix the rates of assessment on the land. In trusting to 
established custom, and to the Mofussil officers under the inspection of 
the zemindarry servants, we have a more safe reliance than the inter- 
position of a collector, who has already sufficient employment to occupy 
his whole time. I do not see the same objection in authorizing him to 
affix his signature to the puttah or jummabundy of a ryot, after it has 
been settled by the zemindarry officers. 1 proceed to other proposi- 
tions. 

434. Mr. Hastings and Mr. Barwell, in their minute for the future 
settlement of the revenues, recorded on the 22d of April 1775, propose 
that all new taxes which have been imposed upon the ryots in any 
part of the country, since the commencement of the Bengal year 1172, 
being the year in which the Company obtained the dewann}?-, be 
entirely abolished- Mr. Grant, in his adiress of the 28tli of February 
51788, makes the same proposition with respect to the dewanny lands, 

*l?>ut with a qualification which apparently removes part of the diffi- 
culties attending the proposition ; adding, that the Company do restrict 
tl|ieir annual demands upon those lands to the assul, abwab, kefayet 
and tawfur of the m^al and sayer, or the ascertained legal exaction at 
the time of the acquisition of the dewanny, to be levied in the form of 
a simple assessment, and to be subject only to a deduction of the estab- 
lished amount of all the Mofussil charges and native management of 
the aollections, I omit his propositions regarding the ceded lands, and 
the abatement suggested with regard to those and the dewanny lands. 

The consideration of Mr. Grant’s proposition will apply to the 
preceding. It does not follow that a measure, proper and practicable 
in the year 1773, is equally so, at this period ; and although it may 
not be impossible to carry it into execution, I shall state my reasons 
why I think it ought not to be now attempted. 

435. Mr, Grant’s proposition is to be considered in two lights : 
first, as furnishing the standard for tke demands of government upon 
the country ; and secondly, as establishing the rules for collecting the 
rents from the lyots. 
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Mr* Shore’s 436. Wiih respect to the first, I think we have in the accounts 
JuaTirso res- collectors, and their experience, a better standard for 

pectiBg ^Per' regulating the demands of government. 

manent Settle- 437. With regard to the second, it has been already observed, 
that the mode by which the demand of government upon the zemindar 
' was regulated, and that by which the rents of the ryots were collected, 
are difierent. Admitting that in some instances, the lyots paid the 
taxes imposed by the nazims upon the zemindars, in the same pro- 
portions to the assul, and under the same denominations as the 
zemindars, this was by no means invariably the case ; on the contrary, 
I hold the reverse generally to be true. 

438. In Nuddea, for instance, seven articles of abwab out of the 
twelve specified by Mr. Grant, were imposed upon the zemindars, 

viz., khasnoveesee, nuzzeraoia, mokuTTery^ zer matliote ahuh serf 

6 7 

sicca 1| anna, abwab Fouzdarry, and chovi marhatta ; and of 
these only the two last, were levied from the ryots. In Mahomed 
Amynpore, five were imposed upon the zemindars, and three of the 

I 2 

five mathoot fuUcarrah, cliaut makraUa^ and serf sicca 1| anna in 
the rupee upon tlie ryots. In satsyka six were levied from the zemin- 
dars, and one only of the six, the chout Mahratta, from the ryots. This 
last is doubtful ; but the ryots of Nuddea had, as long ago as the year 
1724, been taxed with two articles named beekee and li(ddaree, amounting 
to one anna six gunds in the rupee ; and in 1751, another was added 
under the denomination of su&d^<xrr6ebeing about two annas in therupee. 
If, therefore, we were to adopt Mr. Grant’s proposition for restricting 
the demands to the twelve ascertained legal articles of exaction at the 
time of the dewanny, by which I understand those enumerated in his 
Analysis, we should exclude the three which had been previously 
established, and which to this day subsist, amounting to three annas 
1 6 gundahs : to avoid the loss occasioned by such a defalcation, we must 
add the three to his list, in which they do not appear. This might 
be done where they are faiown, but should not take place at random. 

439. In Jessore, exclusive of fourteen articles imposed upon the . 
zemindars by the nazims, twelve of which descended to the ryots, there; 
were nineteen distincc articles collected from the latter. The nu.^zeranah/ 
mokurrery, mentioned in Mr. Grant’s list, was not paid by them. f 

440. In other districts, similar variations occur. What has beejut 
stated is sufficient to show the danger of complying with his propo^il 
tioii without an accurate knowledge of the state of taxation, both /at 
the sudder and in the mofussil, at the period of the dewanny. Without 
this, we should not know what we confirmed, nor what we rejected of 
the mofussil taxes. I find no detail in Mr. Grant’s Analysis. r 

441. The collector of Nuddea, in an address to the biard 
of reventte dated the 6ih March 1787, proposed the abolition of 
sundry taxes established in 1190 and 1191. Upon further inquiry 
and suteequent experience, he found that deductions had bem 
granted in lieu of them, and that they were not so oppressive, as he 
first supposed. He accordingly recommended that the revenue shofild 
be boiected agreeable to the rates of IBJ. Thus, practical experience 
coWOta, the errors of theory. The collector also of Jessore informs the 
board of revenue in an address dated June 25th 1788, th^t the old 
assul jumma is in many places extended or else lost, in the accumulate 
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m(y taxes that have been subsequently added, and^ constiluic the 
present jumma. The information of the collector of Dinagepore to the 
same point, has been already quoted. 

442. In the Houghly district, a jummabundy was formed by Mr. 
Lushington in 1773, which has since furnished the rules by which the 
ryots' payments have been made. 

443. Now let us suppose that an order were issued for abolish- 
ing all taxes imposed since the dewanny, and trace the consequences, 

444. The zemindars and farmers, in the first instance, must 
revert to the accounts of that year, to know what fcaxes were 
collected from the ryots. It is probable, and I may venture to 
say certain, that the accounts in many places would be lost, or so 
confused, as not to be traced ; and in this case the measure would be 
impracticable. Let us suppose, however, that the accounts are forth- 
coming; the trouble of tracing, examining, and applying them 
would be endless ; and after all, it may be doubted whether the ryots 
would agree to the substitution of the rates of the period referred to, 
for those now paid by them, and whether they would benefit by the 
alteration. Considering the variations in the state of the mofussil 
since 1765, the application of the documents and records of that period, 
would be difficult, 

445. The promulgation of such an order, as Mi\ Grant observes, 
is very easy ; but the immediate consequence would be a diminution 
of the public revenue. This necessarily results from the abolition of 
the taxes imposed ; and unless the old rates could be immediately 
revived and established, the loss would be certain during the first year, 
probably to the amount of one-fourth of the public revenue. 

446. After all I see no advantage that would be gained by it. If 
the assul jumma, with the twelve subahdarry abwab formed the 
measure of the ryots’ payments, then indeed it might be considei'ed as 
a standard for the public revenue, and for limiting and ascertaining 
the rents paid by the ryots. But we have direct proofs to the contrary ; 
and this, in ray opinion, furnishes an incontrovertible objection to the 
adoption of Mr. Grant’s suggestion. The nu^jzeranahbal, which enlisted 
to so large an amount in Dinagepore, is not mentioned in his Analysis. 

447. If there appeared to me any valid reasons for assuming the 
^collections of 1765, as a standard for the rents from the ryots at this 
Period I should propose, in the first instance, that the collectors should 
be required to furnish an account of the rates of taxation at the former 
period, and to give their opinions whether the adoption of them would 
be\practicable ; and if it would be attended, with any beneficial effects 
to ^he ryots, or with advantage to government. Without this informa- 
tion^, the promulgation of the order proposed by Mr. Grant, would infalli- 
bly: produce, in my opinion, the greatest .confusion throughout the 
districts, and a certain diminution of the present assessment ; it would 
also load us with a detail, which we should find it difficult to get through. 
The necessity of the measure ought to be established beyond all doubt, 
to induce us to adopt it, with such probable consequences. 

448. These are the arguments which occur against the measure, 
as a general proposition : I will not assert that it may not be partially 
practicable, in particular instances ; and if from the reports of the 
collectors, which will be distinctly examined, this should appear to be 
tfie case, we may then adopt it, when it cannot be attended with the 
apprehended inconveniences. 
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^ shall now state the measures which have heretofore been 
June 1789, res- ®^dopted for the purpose of limiting the exactions of the zemindars and 
peeking Per- farmers, and the collusions of the ryots, as well as the reasons which 
Sent^f iSnIs prevented their operation. 

Bengal. 4^50. When the five years’ settlement was concluded by the 

committee of circuit, several conditions were inserted in the agreements 
of the farmers and zemindars, calculated for the security of the govern- 
ment and benefit of their tenants. Thus, they were prohibited 
resuming lands applied to religious or charitable uses, exclusive of the 
original revenue land, and collecting the various impositions known 
by the name of bazee jumma, haldarry, moracha and salamy. They 
were precluded making any new grant of bromutter, &c. they were 
directed to collect from the cultivated lands of the ryots in the Mofussil, 
the original jumma of the last and foregoing year, and abwab establish- 
ed in the present, and on no account, to demand more ; where the 
lands were cultivated without puttahs by the ryots, they were to 
collect, according to the rates of the pergunnah. By another clause of 
the rates of the former mulguzarry, the puttah for the present year’s 
cultivation was to become the standard of the collections from the ryots, 
and penalties were enacted for a breach of this. The receipt of any 
nuzzer salamy parbunny was prohibited. 

451. A mohrer was also appointed on behalf of government to 
take comparative account of the sherista ; and secret and clandestine 
collusions were expressly prohibited, 

452. In explanation of a former article, it was ultimately fixed ; 
that the assul and abwab of 1172, together with the abwab accumulated 
thereon by the records of the sudder since the year 1173, were to be 
consolidated, and to form the standard of the collections. 

453. The regulations, though less accurate in terms than they 
might have been, had a reference to an established principle of col- 
lecting, and it is very apparent, that if they had been enforced, the 
present difliculties would not have existed ; but the truth is, that they 
were not ; and at the expiration of the five years, the state of the 
Mofussil was less known, than when the settlement took place. 

454. The farmers collected, what they could ; they measured their 

demands, by the abilities of their tenants. Ignorance of the actual 
state of the Mofussil, was a bar to the detection and prevention of 
abuses. The government, embarrassed by two opposite motives, tho 
necessity of realizing the settlement which they had made, and a desir^ 
to prevent exactions, were sometimes obliged to support the farmeig’s, 
and at other times to restrain them. The efiect, however, in both cas/es^ 
was a deficiency in the pubKc payments. The recal of the collector^in 
1781, contributed still further to involve all past experience in obscupty 
and to multiply the confusion which prevailed. I 

455. The cabooleat then established, has been since continuM ; 

and every succeeding farmer, by the terms of it, has deemed hims&f 
authorized to collect what his predecessor demands. Hence ev^y 
new cess has in fact, become confirmed. ' 

456. The only observation which I shall here add to this detail 
is, that we are not to infer the inutility of the restrictions imposed, 
because tbey Were not enforced ; a distinction which may with great 
justice be applied to the measures of this government, 

457- The leading principles upon which I shall ground my 
propositions lor the ensuing settlement, are two. 
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458. The security of government with respect to its revenues 5 
and the security and protection of its subjects. 

459. The former, will be best established by c ncluding a perma- 
nent settlement with the zemindars or proprietors of the soil ; the 
land, their property, is the security to government, 

460. The second, must be ensured by carrying into practice, as far as 
possible, an acknowledged maxim of taxation. That the tax which each 
individual is bound to pay, ought to be certain, and not arbitrary. The 
time of payment, the manner of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought 
all to be clear and plain to the contributor and eveiy other person. 

461. It is essential to the success of these principles, that the settle- 
ment be made upon such fair and moderate terms, that the zemindars 
may derive advantage from their engagements, after a due performance 
of the stipulations contained in them. The period of the settlement is 
prescribed in the 56th paragraph of the letter from the Court of 
Directors by the Swallow, in the following words : We therefore direct 

that you form the assessment for a period of ten years certain/’ But 
it is also necessary to advert to the directions, in the 5 2d paragraph 
of the same letter 

“ It is therefore our intention that the jumma now to be formed, 
shall, as soon as it can have received our ap] 3 roval and ratification, be 
“ considered as the permanent and unalterable revenue of our territo- 
rial possessions in Bengal, so that no discretion may be exercised by 
our servants abroad in any case, and even by us, unless some urgent 
and peculiar case, of introducing any alteration whatever.” 

462. The settlement is then to be made for a period of ten years 
certain ;but with a view to permanency. 

463. To accomplish these measures, we must pay due attention to 
the existing circumstances of the country, adverting at the same time, 
to the most approved practices of Mogul finance, which may be adopted 
as far as they are compatible with the principles and form of our govern- 
ment. To establish at once a perfect a.rrangement, would be impossi- 
ble ; but our regulations, should have a view to it. In combining 
temporary expedients with permanent arrangements, the former must 
be so modified as not to impede the operation of the latter, but to lead 
to them, and promote them. 

464. The Uilcseem of Turymull, which was adhered to for a long 
period, was well adapted to the circumstances of the government and 
die country. The name is still kept up, although there is reason to 
suppose that long before our accession to the dewanny, a new tukseem 
hfed in fact taken place. 

465. Bengal was formerly portioned into a certain number of 
sifcarSj and each sircar into a number of peQ'gunnahs, and these a;gain 
into terfs hismuts and villages, and the revenue of each subdivision 
w4s recorded in the tukseem. 

/ 466. It should be our object to obtain a similar account, not I 

ti^ink by reverting to the ancient account, and after comparing the 
differences which have taken place, to re-establish the division of it, 
which would be little applicable to the existing state of things ; but 
by assuming as a ground-work the present distribution of the country 
into coHectorships, after such correction as it may admit, and by obtain- 
ing through the different collectors, an account of the distribution of 
the revenue upon pergunnahs and villages throughout their respective 
jurisdictions. 
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4)67. To perfoim this, we must first determine the number of 
pergunnahs in each zemindarry, and prescribe a form of arrangement 
for them, which shall be established by law, imposing penalties for 
erery unauthorized alteration. I do not by this mean to prevent a 
zemindar changing the subdivisions of a pergunnah, but to require only 
that the constituent subdivisions shall always stand under the same 
pergunnah, where they are originally placed, and that they shall not 
be transferred to any other. Thus, supposing a pergunnah to be 
portioned out into five or more terfs or kismuts, comprehending the 
whole, it shall stand in the accounts as one article only, comprizing so 
many divisions. This will not interrupt the operations of the zemin- 
dars in making a settlement, which must be accommodated to the 
prescribed distribution of the lands. 

468. Secondly. When this account is completed, another must 
be formed, showing the component parts of the pergunnahs; the 
divisions of the pergunnahs into kismuts and terfs is arbitrary, and 
liable to frequent variation, but the villages are more permanent. These 
must therefore form the particulars of the second account, and the 
names of them should be fixed, not liable to any alteration. 

469. To these propositions I see no material objections ; but they 
suggest a very important question, wheiheT the tukseem account shall 
coiiUain the actual assessment upon the subdivision of the zemindarry , 
or only the proportions of each to the revenue assessed upon the ivliole^ 
by government 

470. As preparatory to a decision upon this question, it may be 
proper to enumerate the advantages which would ensue froih obtaining 
accounts of the assessment, upon every portion of land, and the objec- 
tions to the measure ; to consider whether the same advantages may 
be procured by other means, what inconvenience would result from 
neglecting them, and whether, upon the whole, they are sufficient to 
overbalance the objections against it. 

471. The advantages resulting from it, will be these : 

First, The government will obtain, in the course of time, a more 
accurate account of the resources, and progressive information of the 
improvement or decline of the country. 

Secondly. They will possess the knowledge requisite to manage 1 
the collections through their own officers, in case the adoption of this ^ 
measure should be eventually expedient, and of employing, when J 
wanted, their interference to correct the irregularity or inequality of:"" 
the assessment. f 

Thirdly. In the event of balances, they wiU be furnished witfh 
a standard for fixing the value of land in case of sale. I 

Fourthly. They will pos'ses's the means of ascertaining the trutM of 
any representations of the zemindars on losses sustained by calamities, 
and a rule for determining the necessity of relief, and the quantum of ut 

Fifthly. Whenever it may be necessary in any disputes regardii|g 
the boundaries, markets, or other matters, to refer. to the former iuk- 
seem, or for any other purpose, the proposed account will furnish Me 
ba^is of cohiparison, and in time become a new tukseem fory the 
eonntry. 

Sixthly. The accounts required will afford information res^ectir^ 
all persons employed in the collection of the revenues, both as to their 
•eoiiduct and capacity, as well as the means for pieventing breach of 
engagement and extortion. 
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on these points, will be less accurate. The question then is, whether 
the general information of the collectors will be a sufficient guide for 
the government, in this respect. With due care and attention, 1 think 
it may, 

480. I might have contented myself with resting this argument 
upon the orders of the Court of Directors, which it is our duty to obey, 
unless solid reasons for a deviation can be shown ; but they will, I pre- 
sume, be better satisfied with a discussion of the question, than a tacit 
obedience. 

481. Secondly. Upon a supposition that the settlement is to be 
permanent, and deficiency in the payments of the zemindars must be 
made good by selling a portion of their estates, equal to the liquidation 
of it ; and hence it may be inferred, that no occasion will ever occur in 
which it will be necessary for the government to undertake the manage- 
ment of the collections through their own officers. That when the 
jumma of a zemindarry is once fixed, the proprietor will find it so 
much his interest to improve his estate, that he will be led by this 
principle to correct the subsisting irregularities and inequalities in the 
assessments, without any interference on the part of government. 

482. This argument is so immediately connected with the 
fundamental principles of the present propositions for a permanent 
zemindarry settlement, tha.t they must both be admitted, or rejected. 
I am far from supposing, however, that the principle will operate 
immediately, considering the ignorance of the zemindars, their inatten- 
tion to business, the great extent of the principal zemindarries, and 
the abilities required for a due administration of the rents. In the 
course of time, it ought to be effective. 

483. That several of the zemindars will incur penalties for the 
non-performance of their engagements is at first to be expected ; and 
it may be said that they wiU be the sufferers, and not the government, 
who will have a security in the land. It is certainly also for the 
interest of government, and good of the country, that the great zemin- 
darries should be dismembered ; and the number of petty proprietors 
be increased. The ryots, or inferior renters, who suffer from the irregu- 
larity or inequality of the assessment, will obtain relief from- being 
transferred to a more prudent, economical, or equitable management ; 
and partial inequality may be corrected by partial interference. 

484. The only instances in which it occurs to me that govern- 
ment ought to take the management of the revenues into its own^- 
hands, is that of minors and females, and other excluded proprietors ^ 
and in this case, the true accounts of the assessment would be usefuL^^ 

485. For it is not to be presumed that the appropriation of t| 
'mofussil settlement to the amount engaged for by the zemindar, in t? 
terms of the question, will be truly stated, or that it will serve asf®®? 
l*ule for levying that amount from the same divisions of the countrP 
The inequalities of the allotment, it is true, are of little comparative 
moment, whilst the zemindars manage theii^ own esitites ; but when ^ 
minor succeeds they will be material, and without a knowledge4)f 
them, the government may be subject to loss ; many of the pergunn^hs 
will appear under-rated with a view to guard against a diseovefy of 
the emoluments of them, whilst others will be over-assessed, and 
perhaps be found unequal to the rated portion of the jumma, and the 
officers employed by the collectors, will take an advantage of it. 

486. I acknowledge at the same time, that a collector with 
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tolerable abilities, and an assidnons exertion of them, may soon sur- Mr. SLore’s^ 
mount the difficulties attending the situation, and his residence upon r789ref 
the spot ought to give him sufficient experience to enable him to super- Pe?I 

intend the business successfully, whenever the management falls to manentSettle- 
his Jot. It has been effected under greater disadvantages. The reverse 
however may happen, and the weight due to this consideration be * 

allowed. 

487. Thirdly. In answer to the remarks stated under this article, 
it may be observed, that if the rent of the constituent parts of the zemin- 
darry be apportioned to the government’s demand upon the proprietor, that 
will furnish a sufficient standard for determining the assessment of the 
land when sold ; that it will remain with the officers of the govern- 
ment to select such parts of the zemindarry in case of sale, as they may 
think proper, and it is their duty to choose portions equal to the 
payment of the stipulated revenue ; that hence, the designed or acci- 
dental inequality in the settlement of the parts to the whole, will not 
be prejudicial to the revenues of government. 

. 488. But it is not impossible to foresee cases in which loss may 

be actually sustained ; suppose for instance, a zemindarry divided into 
fifty pergunnahs, of which twenty, yield a considerable profit ; that 
fifteen of them, are barely equal to the allotment of the jumma put 
upon them ; and that the remainder are over-assessed. That this will 
be the general case at first, and is so at present, can hardly be doubted. 

489. Let us suppose further, that a zemindar is deficient in his 
stipulated payments to the amount of fifty thousand rupees, and that 
two pergunnahs are sold to make good this amount. 

490. If they be selected from the class of profitable pergunnahs^ 
the zemindar will be a loser, and the loss will render him so far incap- 
able of paying the revenues of the remainder, upon which he will 
probably attempt to levy the deficiency, even at the certainty of 
future loss. If the selection be made from the losing pergunnahs, the 
lands must again be disposed of, and the government must ultimately 
lower the assessment, which becomes a permanent loss without any 
equivalent. 

^ 491. Admitting these suppositions, the consequence is evident, 
for if the sale were carried on until the whole zemindarry be disposed 
of, the revenues must be lowered, and this consequence will follow in 
whatever manner it is begun and continued, under the circumstances 
of fundamental^ inequality, and a fibsed allotment of the jumma. This 
will appear obvious by reflecting, that if the pergunnahs of a zemindarry 
paying ten lacs of rupees, were separately sold, subject to the payment 
of a fixed, quit rent proportioned to the whole assessment, admitting 
the premised ^ inequality, there would be a deficiency in the revenue, 
not perhaps immediately at the first sale, but this would bring on a 
second, and ultimately, the necessity of lowering the jumma of the 
different pergunnahs ; for no man would hold land at a certain annual 
loss, nor purchaser be found at a second sale, for land subject to such 
terms. It is a known and undisputed fact, that a zemindar, when called 
upon for an account of the rents of his zemindarry, will furnish them 
in detail, so calculated as to show an account, less than what he is called 
upon to pay. Profits are - secreted and not brought into the account. 

I can produce the accounts of Burdwan as delivered to me, in different 
years, by the zemindar, in proof of the assertion* The assessment of 
the villages will be no remedy against the stated inconvenience, for a 
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Mr Shore’s ^lemindar will find no more difficulty in adopting their rental to that 
Jui 2 ei 789 ,re^ perguanahs^ than the rental of the latter, to the total jumma of 
pecting Fer- the zemindarry. It is probable that some will be at first omitted. 
Senrf ^ answer to this supposition ; that it is 

scarcely probable the zemindars, when their property is secured by a 
limitation of the demands for land tax, will ever prove defaulters in a 
degree, to aSect the public revenue. Thus far probability opposes 
presumption, but it does not answer the objection completely or satis- 
factorily ; for a zemindar may be ruined through his own ignorance 
and the knavery of his servants, not to mention that their general 
conduct is against the probability. 

493. ^ It may, however, be contended, that under the circumstance 
of a fixed jumma, the same consequence will follow, supposing it to be 
founded, in the first instance, on the account of the actual assessment, 
as delivered by the zemindars. 

494. To this it may be replied, that with the knowledge pre- 
sumed, the consequence may be prevented ; that the profits of part 
shall be equal to the deficiency upon the remainder ; or in case of sale, 
one part may be augmented and another lowered, with a due regard 
to the produce. 

495. In any case, the limits of the land sold must be previ- 
ously defined, to prevent the subsequent disputes between the former 
and new proprietor. 

496. Mr. Francis proposed that a new tukseem of the country 
should be made, for the mere purpose of regulating the quit rent 
of the lands upon sales or transfers, by adopting the jumma of the per- 
gunnahs to that of the whole zemindarry, which was to be permanent 
and unalterable. This, in fact, is the proposition which I have been 
considering, although expressed in different terms ; but it may be proper 
to enter into a more particular discussion of it ; by itself, with a view 
to professed objects, without any comparison of it, with the other mode 
suggested. 


497. It is admitted that our knowledge of the constituent portions 
of the large zemindarries is at present, very imperfect ; we have some 
ground for determining the quantum of revenue which the whole is 
capable of yielding, yet we should probably find much difficulty in 
realizing that amount, if the officers of government were to collect it, 
from the several pergunnahs. The reason is obvious ; because they 
know not the real capacity of them. 

498. The zemindar and his officers, ignorant as one or both may 
be, are in this respect, better informed than we are ; and hence they are 
enabled to collect the assessment which we impose. 

499. The relative value of the pergunnahs is continually varying, 
from accidental calamities, good or bad management of them, or from 
the superior skiU of the different formers. Many instances may be 
produced in which the value of the pergunnahs is now diminished or 
increased one-half in a period of fifteen years. As inundation some- 
times leaves a pergunnah desolate, and incapable of cultivation for a 
term of years, the ryots remove to another, and augment the value rfit. 

'590. A knowledge of these variations is not so material in fixang 
the jumma, upon the whole, as the loss in one place, may be balanced 
by the gain, of another'; nor will our ignorance of constituent portions 
rfthe -a^essmmst upon a zemindarry be productive of any material 
inconvenience, whilst the zemindar makes good the revenue. 
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501. But the proposition applies to the opposite consideration;, the 
fixing the value of the lands in case of sale, and this is to be done at 
present, to determine the revenue of lands sold at any future period. 
Notwithstanding the very respectable authority in matters of Asiatic 
finance, which has been adduced in support of it, I see very consider- 
able difficulties in the execution of it. 

502. The following statement of Kent assessed upon several oi 
the pergunnahs in the Nuddea collectorship, at the period nearly when 
]M[r. Brancis^s proposition was made, compared with the Jumma of the 
same pergunnahs in 1195, will elucidate those remaiks. 


PERGUNNAHS. 

Jumma of 1183. 

Jumma of 1195. 

Balguah... 

Bogwan 

Cobagepore 

Kishenagur ... 

Mutteary... 

Boonun 

Pajenore... ••• ••• ••• | 

Plassey 

22,681 
95,541 
19,765 
i 90,814 

i 73,572 

91,211 
68,054 
81,098 

13,302 
69,001 
11,621 
' 76,237 

52.001 

55.001 
40,189 i 
49,774 i 

i i 




503. Boonim, in the above extract, is rented at 55,001 Rs. ; but 
the calamities of the season reduced the receipts of it in 1195, to about 
28,000 Rs. only. The collector’s opinion with regard to this pergunnah 
is, that it would require a period of tenor twelve years to restore it to 
the jumma of 1183, and an annual advance for assisting the cultivation, 
equal to half the present jumma. 

504. Let us suppose that the jumma of 1183 had been declared 
permanent, and that for the liquidation of the balances since incurred 
by the zemindar, any of the above pergunnahs, or in lieu of them, some 
others, with increased profits, had been sold. In either case the sale 
in the first or second instance, would be attended with loss to the 
government. 

505. These considerations apply to Bengal; half the revenues 

of which are supplied from six large zemindarries : and if the fact be 
true, that the pergunnahs are liable to constant in their res- 
pective from whatever cause this may 

arise, the inconveniences attending the sale 

of them, subject to a fixed jumma settled at this time, will be obvious. 

506* If the pergunnah sold should yield much beyond the stated 
umma, the zemindar will have a reasonable ground of complaint. 

507. If much less, unless the land should be capable of easy and 

speedy improvement, the purchaser will lose ; and the land must be 
again sold, and the jumma be reduced. These consequences may ensue 
without any fault of the zemindar, who will then be punished, where 
he does not deserve it. ^ . r. y? . 

508. After all, it may be asked, where is the necessity of fixing 
the revenue of the pergunnahs at this time, for the purpose of future 
sale % That the jumma of a pergunnah should be determined previous 
to its actual sale, is all that is required for the security of a purchaser ; 
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Mr. Skore^s and since there are inconveniences attending the mode pointed out, we 
res- ^^g^t to Consider if some other may not be adopted, not subject to 
pecting Per- them. 

manent Settle- 509. This may be done two ways ; by requiring the zemindars to 

deliver in annually an account of the jumma of the pergunnahs, as 
assessed upon the villages apportioned out to the sudder jumma. I 
conclude, that it will be inaccurate both from design and ignorance, but 
the risk of a loss by sale will rarely extend beyond the first or second 
instances ; for the zemindar, having suffered by it, will be more atten- 
tive to proportion the value to the whole, to avoid another loss. Or, 
secondly, by ascertaining the value of the land previous to a sale, and 
regulating the revenue to which it shall be liable, by that value, at the 
end of the year. The collector, if necessary, may be directed to attach 
certain pergunnahs, sufficient on a sale to produce the amount of the 
deficiency, and retain the management of them in his own hands, until 
the value is sufficiently ascertained, for regulating the land tax previ- 
ous to a sale. 

.510. This mode will be the most satisfactory and equitable for 
all parties, for the zemindar, the purchaser, and the government ; but 
it will be attended with delay, intricacy, and trouble. The plan of an 
annual valuation may, however, be sufficient for determining the 
revenue of lands previous to a sale ; and though not free from objec- 
tions, is attended with one important advantage — an expeditious 
realization of the revenue in arrear. Upon the whole, I am inclined to 
recommend it ; but either of these suggestions will serve as a reply to 
the arguments under the third head, in support of the necessity of 
requiring the real valuation of the lands, as the means of regulating 
the rents of them at a sale. 

511. Fourthly, — It may be contended, in answer to the advantages 
stated under this head, that when the jumma is fixed, the zemindars 
ought never to be allowed any deductions of revenue on account of 
calamity, particularly as we mean to setde the revenues which they are 
to pay, by a fair estimate of what has been actually paid. 

512. But it is upon the other hand to he remarked, that with the 
utmost care and attention in the execution of this proposition, we are 
still liable to error; aud that unless the jumma should be so regulated 
as to afford the zemindar considerable profits, a calamity of extensive 
operation, to which no country is moi'e subject than Bengal, from 
drought and inundation, both of wdiich may even operate in the same 
year, will, unless some relief be granted him, reduce him to ruin. This 
consequence may not immediately follow, but result from distresses 
which he cannot overcome. 

513. Let us suppose, that upon lands yielding a jumma of five 
lacs, a loss of ten per cent, only is occasioned by inundation ; that it 
has been sometimes greater the pergunnah of Boonun proves; and 
that the zemindar also fails in his payments to an equal amount ; 
whence is the deficient 50,000 Eupees to be made good 1 If by a sale 
of any of the pergunnahs, the zemindar may he ruined. It is not a 
sufficient answer that the zemindar may enjoy advantages from others, 

equal to this loss ; and the annual subsequent- 
Stc m orig* deficiency for a period, although the proof of 

such a fact would be. But without the know- 
ledge requisite to determine this point, the decision against a zemindar 
may be stich as the equity of government would hesitate to confirm. 
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514. The accounts proposed to be required, will not, alone, deter- Shore’s 

mine whether the zemindar is entitled to relief. The loss must be as- juue\789res- 
certained, firsts by comparing the actual rent of the desolated pergun- pecting Per. 
nahs for two or three successive years, with the amount of the manent Settle- 
loss ; and taking into consideration the profits and losses upon the ^ 

whole zemindarry, the point may then be ascertained. Without these 
accounts, fictitious assets will be produced, in order to enhance the 

effects of the calamity. There ai'e other modes by which a general esti- 
mate may be formed of the loss, with a view to decide upon the claims 
for relief (which ought never to be admitted but where the effects 
of the calamity are obvious, extensive, and exceed the profits of 
common yeax’s), less accurate indeed than that which I have pro- 
posed, but at the same time, unattended with some inconvenience 
to which it is exposed. Thus, when a plea of loss by inundation is 
urged, the zemindar may be requii'ed to prove his title to relief, by an 
immediate exhibition of the actual accounts of his collections for the 
two preceding years j from which it may be known, whether the 
assessment is, upon the whole, moderate or excessive, and whether he 
can bear the loss, or not ; the local deficiency may be computed, if 
these accounts are actually delivered. 

515. Fifth. — The arguments in support of the proposition, are 
founded upon the following data. 

That there exists an account in this country, known by the name 
of tukseem, which is frequently resorted to for determining the limits 
of land, the property of it, the right of erecting markets and gunges, 
and other points relating to the revenues. It is at the same time, 
acknowledged to be partial, incorrect, and often inapplicable to the 
pi'esent state of things ; at present, however, its use cannot be super- 
seded, although in time it may be a mere account. Gunges and 
markets are not to be established at the discretion of zemindars and 
farmers ; there are certain rules regarding the establishment of them, 
with respect to their distance from old erected gunges, and the days on 
which the markets are to be held. I understand also a rule prevails, 
that a gunge or market recorded in the tukseem, may be again estab- 
lished, after an abolition of several years, without any regard to the 
rules of vicinity, in other cases. 

516. The proposed tukseem is meant to serve the purposes of the 
former, and as that is now in use, so the new one in the course of time, 
will be substituted for it. 

517. A tukseem formed upon an allotment of the general jumma 
of the zemindarries, to serve as a basis of future assessment for the parts 
of it, will, if progressive, sufficiently answer all the purposes of a tukseem, 
containing the actnal jumma. 

518. For the purpose of granting sunnuds of investiture for lands, 
such an account will be necessary. The particulars of the present 
tukseem are inapplicable to the state of the country. 

519. Sixthly. — To insure the stated advantages, it will not only 
be necessary that the engagements of the zemindar with his under- 
renters be known, but that every engagement between the different 
renters in all the gradations between the zemindar and ryot, or copies 
of them, be deposited in the public cutcherry of the zemindarry, the 
pergunnah, talook, or village, to which they appertain, that in case of 
complaints ready reference may be made to them. 

520. The objections to this, are stated under the first head, The 
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zemindar will be suspicious that the object of the regulation is to pro- 
cure a knowledge of his profits ; and the under-renter will be equally 
suspicious of the zemindar, who would not faibto take advantage of the 
knowledge gained, in opposition to the principle established by the 
gov^ernment in his favour. To carry it into execution, penalties must 
be enacted for the delivery of false or the suppression of true accounts. 

521. In further opposition to these arguments by which the 
proposition is supported, it may be replied, that as every renter is 
furnished with an engagement, every purpose may be answered by the 
production of it, when complaints are preferred, and that the names of 
the persons to whom the management of the land is assigned may be 
known and recorded, without requiring the production of all the actual 
engagements contracted by them. That this will answer in some degree, 
I admit ; but a record of the jumma, and of all the transactions relating 
to it, will afford an ampler and greater security to all parties concerned : 
the publicity of such transactions will deter oppression, or attempts 
to break any existing contract and engagements. The caboleats entered 
into by the farmers, when the five years settlement was concluded, has 
a clause, the direct tendency of which was to procure the record now 
suggested ; but it was evaded, opposed, and never enforced. 

522. In favour of the proposition, another argument also occurs ; 
that unless the records of the settlement of the pergunnah be deposited 
ill the cutcherries of them, a new farmer will want the necessary ac- 
counts to assist him in forming his own settlement of the lands which 
he has rented. 

52S. The choice of a farmer resting with a zemindar, it is his 
duty to see that he has the means of fulfilling his engagements ; the 
Mofussil farmers also with whom the zemindars engage, are genei'ally 
inhabitants of the zemindarry, and have the means of knowledge ; these 
arguments are suggested by preceding remarks. 

524. It is certain, that by procuring a detailed assessment adapted 
to tbe sudder jumma, we shall possess more accurate information than 
what we now have ; and if this be annually procured, the comparative 
accounts of several years will check and correct erroneous statements, 
without calling for those which may affect the fundamental principle 
of the settlement. If upon experience, they be found indispensable, 
they may be demanded. 

525. With respect to ryots, however, them security requires that 
the settlement made with them, should become matter of record. In 
every zemindarry, where the established laws of collections have not 
been infringed, this is the case at present. 

526. 1 shall now consider the supposition, that nothing more is 
required from the zemindars, than an allotment of the jumma imposed 
upon their lands through the pergunnahs and villages ; and that they 
are left undisturbed in the possession of them, without any further 
attempts on tbe part of government, to ascertain their value, or inter- 
ference in the detail. 

527. My own experience, as well as that of the committee of inves- 
tigation, whose report I have quoted, has shown that many incon- 
veniences have resulted from an inattention to the ancient institutions, 
particularly in suffering the office of the canongoes to fall into disuse, 
which was essential to the prevailing system of an annual variable 
jumma. For five successive years after our acquisition, of the dewanny, 
the zemindarry of Bajishahy paid a jumma of near 28 lacs to govern- 
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merit ; for the last fifteen years the average does not exceed 21 lacs. 
It has at different periods, been placed under the management of the 
ofiicers of government, but without success ; what is the cause of this 
defalcation ? It may be in part owing to the depopulated state of the 
zemindarry, the consequence of successive bad management ; but it 
must at the same time, be confessed, that our ignorance of the internal 
state of the district, has depri^-ed us both of the means of ascertaining 
the cause, and of correcting it by our own interference. We can only 
conjecture, at present, the amount of the revenue to be demanded 
from the zemindar; the records of the canongoes, if duly preserved, 
would have supplied what we want, by exhibiting what has actually 
been collected. 

528. We know also, that the zemindars continually impose new 
cesses upon their ryots, and having subverted the fundamental rules 
of collection, measure their exactions by the abilities of the ryots. 
This is a very serious evil ; for exclusive of the injury which the un- 
protected subjects of government sustain from it, a necessity follows 
of our interference to regulate the assessment upon them ; a task to 
which we are rarely equal. That it has been accomplished is admitted,, 
but generally I believe, either at the expense of government or its 
subjects ; that is, the jumma is lowered, beyond what it ought to be, 
or kept up, at too high a 7'ate. i'he former is most often the case. 

529. I shall not urge these arguments beyond what is fair. In 
opposition to them, it has already been observed, that the demands of 
government have been fluctuating ; that the zemindars have had no 
certain security of enjoying the advantages arising from a due ad- 
ministration of their estates, and hence have wanted the encouragement 
which the present system is meant to give, and have peihaps been 
forced into practices which, under a permanent system, would have 
been forborne. 

530. But the ignorance and incapacity of the zemindars are not 
to be forgotten. The consequences are equally prejudicial to govern- 
ment and its subjects, whether derived from this source or any other. 

531. The security now to be given to the zemindars is more 
substantial than ever it was ; and if the system proposed had been 
adopted when we acquired the dewanny, and successively adhered to, 
both the government and its subjects would have experienced the 
benefit of it ; some time will now be required to convince the zemin- 
dars that we are serious, and a longer period elapse, before they can 
or will obtain a knowledge of their interests, and of the mode of 
conducting them. To eradicate those habits and impressions which 
have been continued through life, is scarcely to be expected during 
the present generation. Sufferance will at first teach them ; and the 
stability of our measures must promote self interest. Government 
begins, by giving them an example of good faith. In relying therefore 
upon the operation of the principle which we assume, we ought not 
during the process of it, to abandon the ryots to caprice or injustice, 
the result of ignorance and inabilifcy. With knowledge, or the means 
of obtaining it, we may correct the consequences of both; and at 
present, we must give every possible security to the ryots, as well as 
to the zemindars, This is so essential appoint, that it ought not to be 
conceded to any plan. 

532. Secondly, —Supposing this plan continued for a. period of 
twenty years, we may at the end of it, be without any real account of 
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the state of the country. The present villages may be removed or 
abandoned ; new ones may be erected; and the loss of land by inunda- 
tion, or accession of it by cultivation, may alter the state or value of 
the several pergunnahs in a zemindarry. In Burdwan, where the pro- 
portion of uncultivated land is small, and in other places in the same 
predicament, the alterations, may be comparatively little; but in 
Nuddea or Dinagepoor, and Rajeshahy, the appearance of the lands 
may be totally altered. Under a foreign government, circumstances 
may be easily foreseen to diminish or increase the value of the whole. 
It is only upon the diminution of the value, that I lay any stress ; for I 
renounce all idea of taxing our subjects, in proportion to the successful 
exertions of their industry. The ancient administration oi the country 
acted diiferently ; but if we discard the principle of their conduct, it 
ought not on this account, to form a precedent for imitation. As long 
as the revenues are duly paid, an inquisition into the actual produce 
may destroy confidence, without producing any equivalent advantage. 

533. Thirdly. — If all enquiry into the rents of the lands is to be 
absolutely renounced, it may be difficult to obtain a knowledge of the 
alienated lands. The Court of Directors, in their revenue general letter 
of August 20th 1788, by the Swallow, observe that the general 
and permanent settlement with the zemindars is wholly independent 
of the revenue which may accrue to the Company from the recovery 
or reservation of any lands now in alienation ; but an investigation of 
them cannot, I fear, be completely made, without local enquiry. I 
would wish, if possible, to avoid it; and the determination may be 
suspended until the effect of the measures now in execution can be 
known. 

534. At all events, upon the principle of the settlement now laid 
down, laws must be enacted against alienations. To say that the self- 
interest of zemindars will prevent it, is to argue against proved experi- 
ence ; ignorance and superstition are ill calculated to resist the claims 
of braminical imposition. 

535. Fourthly. — In making a permanent settlement with the 
zemindars upon the terms of a simple assessment, without requiring 
the accounts of it in detail, we deviate from ancient established practice. 

536. To innovations made upon clear and just principles, and 
where the extent of them can be known, I have no objection ; but we 
should be cautious in departing suddenly from rules established by 
our predecessors, even where the possible ill consequences are not 
obvious. 

537. The natives who are versed in the official management of 
the revenues, will all concur in the necessity of obtaining those accounts 
which the Mahomedan government formerly required, though as 
zemindars and talookdars, they would not hesitate to give an opposite 
opinion. They reason from the practice which they have been taught. 

538. The principle upon which such accounts were required, 
appears to be the right of the sovereign to a proportion of the rents of 
the land, and his claim to augment them ; but the character of the 
people may have also suggested the necessity of continuing the estab- 
lishments for recording the mofussil accounts, in order to guai'd 
against a diminution of the jumma. The ten‘ors of despotism were 
not always sufficient to^'enforce the payment of the revenues. Since 
the arrival of J affier Khan in Bengal, one-half the property of the 
country, has at least been transferred on account of defalcations. 'J’he 
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formation of the zemindarries of Burdwan, Eajishahy, Nuddea, and 
others, will prove this. 

539. We on the contrary, maintain the principle, without 
meaning to follow up the consequences of it ; and under this modifi- 
cation it may be asserted, without imitating the practice of our 
predecessors. 

540. But to secure the revenues from diminution, we propose 
the adoption of a rule which must be maintained without relaxation, 
except under the stated circumstances of great calamity ; that the lands 
of defaulters shall invariably be sold to make good the deficiency ; and 
if we can always adhere to it, by a due care in selling the lands, little 
diminution of the revenue is to be expected. 

541. Upon this ground, the deviation from ancient practice seems 
admissible j at the same time, there may be consequences resulting 
from it, independent of those which I have stated, and which may 
not be foreseen. 

542. At this period, the government is not possessed of any 
records that can afford them a knowledge of the consisting iiarts of the 
principal zemindarries. From a Beport of the Royroyan in 1786 it 
appeared that there are some villages which paid no revenue to go- 
vernment, and were annexed to no zemindarries. The quantity ^id 
state of the alienated land is little known to us. Our ignorance upon 
these points, will hereafter be greater, unless the information to cor- 
rect it, be annually called for ; at the same time, if the want of it be 
com-pensated by the improvement of the country, and the regularity 
of the collections under a permanent system, it will not be regretted. 

_ 543. In stating these arguments, my object is to relieve the 
subject on the outset from those embarrassments, which may impede 
the success of the plan which we mean to pursue ; the conclusion 
which may be drawn from them, whatever that may be, will not I 
fear, be exempt from objections. ^ ' 

544, The fundamental and solid objection to requiring the ac- 
counts of the actual settlement through all its detail, is founded in 
the apprehensions of the zemindars, that we shaU avail ourselves of 
It, to augment the revenues demanded from them ; and if it should 
prove the capacity of the country to be gi-eater than what we now 
supple, although the consequence of the exertions of industry, I will 
not affirm that the cupidity of government when possessed of the know- 
ledge, will not be tempted to demand an additional proportion of the 
excess ; such a suspicion might, I will not say it would, shake the found- 
ation ot the proposed plan, and no other can be substituted in my 
opinion, for the prosperity of the country, and advantage of the State 
540. Yet if this argument were urged to its utmost extent, the 
zemindars ought not to be called upon for any accounts, for to demand 
those of the revenue of the pergunnahs, apportioned to the demands 
of government only, wiU excite their suspicions ; but after the reasons 
above deffiiled, I can never allow that government should concede this 
point to them. ^ 

546. Neither do I think we ought so far to vary from established 
preface as not to require an account of new villages ; by such neglect 
in the course of time, a number might be estabfished equal to a fourth 
ald^^pTw^®® azemindOTry, paying no revenue to government; 

^ Independent proprietors, the value of those 

imaiumg, might dimmish in proportion. 
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Mr. Shore’s 547 , That the government of this country should be restricted, by 
Jiitte r789 res- possible rule, from exercising a discretion in varying the amount 
pectiog Per- of the settlement when once made, I think absolutely necessary : but 
maneat Settle- whether the government in England should subject themselves to the 
same restrictions, is a point upon which I am not free from doubt. 
With the arguments here stated, and the advantage of future discussion, 
they can seldom be at a loss to determine upon propositions to this 
eSect, submitted to their judgment. We must however, be cautious in 
committing the national faith, by the measures which we pursue in 
this country. 

548. In order to bring these arguments to a conclusion, I shall 
now state the propositions which result from a due consideration of 
the whole, as a ground for discussion and determination, in such a form 
as I think calculated to remedy the objections which have been urged, 
and to combine the principle of giving confidence to our subjects, with 
the proper restraints for preventing an abuse of it. 

549. That the zemindars shall be required to distribute the 
amount of the settlement made with them, upon the several pergunnahs 
within their jurisdiction, and the amount of the assessment of each 
pergunnah, upon the villages contained in it, 

550. That this account be accompanied with another, describing 
the boundaries of the villages accurateh", and the estimated quantity 
of land in each. 

553. That they further be required to deliver in an account 
of all villages paying no revenue to government, and that these 
accounts be annually delivered. 

552. That if any new villages be established, and the zemindars 
should fail to give in an account of them, they shall become forfeited 
to government 

553. The accounts will certainly afford the officers of government 
more information than they at present possess, and whatever sus- 
picions the demand of them may excite, they cannot be considered 
as inquisitions into the profits of the zemindars, which they may 
conceal. 

554. With respect to the sales of land it is to be considered in 
two lights : — First, a public sale, by order of government, in discharge 
of balances. Secondly, as a private tmnsfer of pi'operty. 

555. With respect to the first, it remains to be determined, which 
of the two modes proposed shall be adopted. 

556. As to the second, it should be made with the knowledge 
and sanction of government ; and all sales made, without its knowledge 
and sanction, should be declared invalid. If this be deemed too 
rigorous, a limitation, as to a quantity of the land sold, may be fixed. 

557 . Some provisions must be made against collusive sales, that a 
zemindar, in order to get rid of a ruined pergunnah, may not 
substitute a fictitious purchaser. Thus^ supposing a pergunnah to be 
rated at 50,000 rupees, and to produce half that sum only, the 
zemindar, to he released from the stated jumma, may procure a nominal 
purchaser, who, after the transfer of the revenue in his own name, may 
decamp. To know the zemindars, is to suppose this possible ; and 
the jumma may be rated, with a view to this object. 

558. The zemindars, being secured in the enjoyment of their 
rights, we are next to provide for the security of their tenants ; — the 
farmers and under-farmers, the talookdars, situated within the 
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jurisdiction of the sEemindarryj and the ryots-. I shall enumerate the 
rules which occur to me, in distinct propositions, founded on the 
arguments and information in the preceding sheets. By collecting 
the whole into one view, the Board will he better enabled to consider 
them, and form a judgment upon them. 

55d. I lament, with sincere regret, the impossibility arising 
from my want of health of preparing these materials, at an earlier 
period ; but although it has been determined that a settlement should 
only take place for one year, to expire in April 1790, I see no reason 
why the ten years settlement should not be made in the course of it, 
instead of protracting its formation to the close of the year. Many 
of the observations recorded, refer to a supposition that the settle- 
ment for the ten years was to begin with the present Bengal year in 
April last. 

It is my wish that all my reasoning and propositions may he 
fully discussed, and that the Governor General and Mr. Stuart will not 
only assist me with their observations, but take the opinions of those 
in whose judgment they place any reliance, on any points which ap- 
pear dubious to them, and where my arguments are unsatisfactory. 

In this respect, it will be for the advantage of the plan, that the 
execution of it has been delayed. I have no attachment to any opinion 
beyond what may be warranted by fair reasoning ; and I shall be happy 
to see my propositions corrected and improved, or to relinquish them 
for others more advantageous. 

560, I shall go on as far as my health and other avocations 
admit, to the detail of the settlement under each collector, and submit 
it, as prepared, for the consideration of the Governor General in Council ; 
at all events, I would wish to lay before the Board a draft of instructions 
for two or more of the principal zemindarries, that the application of 
the rules suggested by myself in the first instance, as far as they should 
be confirmed, may become a precedent for others. Some additional 
regulations will be required for the collectors, and some alteration must 
be made, in those which exist. It will also be necessary to notify to 
the principal zemindars, the intention and determination of government 
by a special perwannah, 

561, Something might be still added to this minute ; but as I 
wish it to be submitted to the consideration of the Board without delay, 
I shall from time to time, suggest such further observations as 
occur to me. 

562, The great importance of trust delegated to us by the orders 
of the Court of Directors, has induced me to consider the execution of it, 
with the utmost attention. I have, on every point, detailed all the 
arguments which my information and experience suggested, as well for 
as against the propositions which I have ultimate!}' adopted ; nor have 
I neglected the suggestions of others. A discussion of this nature, can 
scarcely be too lAinute, when the former fluctuation of our measures is 
considered. Mr. Grant's Analysis has led me into disquisitions which, 
to some, may appear superfluous; but my duty more particularly 
imposed upon me the examination of his positions. Much has been 
repeated by me, that has been said before ; and although the conclusions 
deduced from the whole, may not be new, it is certainly of importance 
to free them from the objections which have been made to them. The 
detail will, I hope, establish what I profess, the sincerest inclination to 
fulfil the orders of the Court of Directors, and to promote the true 
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Mr. Shore’s interests of the British nation in India, by establishing a system of 
Minute of administration for the revenues of this country, on declared, permanent 
and moderate principles. Many mistakes will probably occur in this 
manentsettle- Minute ; but as it comprehends the arguments for, and against, any 
ment of Lands material proposition, they can be the more easily detected and corrected j 
in Bengal. j without hesitation, renounce them when pointed out. 

June mh, 1789. (Signed) J. SHOEE. 
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(No. 1.) Pkogeessive Account of the Settlement of Bengal, from 1582 to 1763. 
TnrymnlFs Settlement, 1583 : 

Khalsa Lands ... 63,44,360 

Jagheer, or assigned lands 43,48,892 

Total Assignment 1,06,93,152 


Sultan Sujah’s Settlement in 1658 ; 

Khalsa lands, as above 63,44,260 

Increase on a hustabood in 76 years 9,87,162 

Annexations of territory 14,35,593 

87,67,015 

Jagheer or assigned lands ... 43,48,892 

Total Assignment 1,31,15,907 

Jaffier Cawn’s Settlement in 1722 : 

Khalsa lands, as above, according to Sujab’s Settlement 87,67,015 

Increase in 64 years* 11,72,279 

Resumed lands from the Jagbeer appropriations 10,21,415 

Total Khalsa ^097^, 7^ 

Jagheer, or assigned lands 33,27,477 

Total Assessment 1,42,88,186 

Sujah Khan’s Settlement in 1135 B- S. or A. D. 1728 : — 

Khalsa lands 1,09,18,084 

Jagheer or assigned lands ... 33,27,477 

Total Assessnaent 7T77 1,42,45,561 

Cossim AlH Khan’s Settlement in 1763 : 

Jumma, as above, according to Sujah Khan’s assessment.., 1,42,45,561 
Deduct : Dismembered territory, Mnzkooraut, Dacca, 

Jagheer and Sebundy charges 4,13,191 

1,38,32,370 

Add : Taxes progressively imposed from the year 1722 

to the year 1763... 1,17,91,853 

Total Assessment 2,56,24,223 


Abstkact Aboab Soubahdarry or Viceroyal Imposts, from 1722 to 1763, A. D. being 
the particulars of the sum of 1,17,91,853 Rupees, stated in the preceding account* 

By Jaffier Khan : 

1st. Wajasbat Khasnoverssy per annum ...... 2,58,857 

By Soujah Khan : 

2. Nuzzeranna Mokurrery 6,48,040 

3. Serf Mathout 1,52,786 

4. Mathout Eeelkhanch 3,22,631 

5. Eouzdarry aboab 7,90,638 


By Aiiverdi Khan : 

6* Cbout Marbattab 15,31,817 

7. Abuk and Khist Gour 1,92,140 

8. Nuzzeranab Munsoor Gunge... ,,, 5,01,697 


By Cossim Alii Khan : 

9. Kiffnt Hustabood ... ... 14,72,599 

10. Surf Sicca, 1 1 anna 7** 4,53,488 

11. Kiflfyut Poujdaran 36,74,239 

12. Towfer Jageerdaran 18,81,014 


Total Viceroyal Assessments ontbe Mbal and Sayer of Khal- 

sa"aM Jagbeer lands of Bengal, from 1722 to 1763. ... ... ... 1,18,79,846 

Deduct : Passed to account of Tipperab, by Sujah Khan ...... 87,993 

Net Amount of Aboab 1,17,91,853 

Revenue Department. 

(A true Copy.) 
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(No. 


3 I-*— Statemez^t of the SettlemeBt, Receipts and Ralances of Dina, 
b’.S. agreeable to an engagement signed by Kamnaut Buddree, the cont 
to A.D°. 1763-3. 


gepo: 


Mahi lands : Rents, inclnding former taxes... 
Sayer duties and yariable articles, 


25,29,463 2 1 — 
1,27,468 8 14 — 


New Articles : 

Nnzzeranah-hal, a per-centage of 10-24ths or 5^ months 

on the assnl 3,97,859 0 6 1 

Husbiilwosoolee Marocha, estimat- 
ed receipts — S T 

Sale of zemindars effects 48,540 7 6 3 


3,67,736 IS 0 


Total gross Jumma on receipts of sorts 

Deduct : 

Short weight to reduce them to Sicca Rupees...... 

Remains... Sicca Rupees... 


30,24,708 8 4 — 

4,67,503 13 14 — 
25,57,305 10 10 — 


Additional Imposts ' 

Serf, or Discount, Hi anna per rupee 25,368 — 5 — 

Kutcha Balanny, a resumption of 
I -10 proportion of the land held 
hy the ryots 1,00,COO 


3,53,680 — 5 — 


Gonsolidated Jumma. ..Sicca Rupees... 29,10,885 10 15 — 


Deduct - 

Seritijammv, or Charges of Collections ; viz. 

Usual allowance 4,87,341 5 5 

Resumed being, disallowed... 1,83,556 5 9 — 


Remains, Rupees of sorts... 3,93,684 15 16 — 

Deduct ; Short weight 25,533 15 16 — 

Remains, Allowed for Charges on Collection 2,66,152 — 

Net Jumma on. Sicca Rupees... 


Particularization of the Jumma : 


Articles. Serf Discount. 


Mali! 17,95,808 4 10 — ... 2,11,801 5 18 — 

Sayer 1,27,468 8 14—.., 11,950 3 7 — 

Nuzzeranah.... 3,97,859 5 1 — .., 37,934 4 10 — 

Husbulwosooiee. 31,377 5 14 — ... 2,004 2 10 — 

Sale of effects. .. 48,540 7 6 3 

Kutcha Balauny. 1,00,900 


20,07,609 10 8 — 
1,39,418 12 i — 
3,25,783 4 16 1 
23,381 8 4 — 
48,540 7 6 3 
1,00 OOC 


Add... 23 91,053 10 10—... 2,53,680 5 26,44,733 10 15 — 


ProTision of Chunam for 1168...... 7,698 8 10 — 

On account for 1169 ... ... 30,400 — 


Net Jummn of 1169... 

Balance of 1169, Brought into the Jumma of this year 

Net Jumma of 1169, clear of all charges, on Sicca IRupees 


Collections : 


Gross Collections in Rupees of sorts ... 31,20,380 15- 16 — 

Dedhct ; Short weight..,, 1,88,185 


Collections...... Sicca Rupees... 

Balance Sicca Rupees ... 


{Bengal I. 

?, for the year 1169^ 
g Parmer, answering 


36,44,733 10 15 — 


38,098 8 10 — 


26,82,832 8 6 — 
23,167 13 14 — 


37,06,019 16 19 — 


19,33,196 15 16 
7,73^824 ir““3^ 


Rcyeaue Department. 

(A true Gopy.) 
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(No. 3.)— Hustabood of Dinagepore, for the Beagal Year 1169, corresponding with 1762-3, a. d. 
showing the Assets of that District, as they then stood, and containing the Settlement, Collections, 
and Balances in the Mofnssil, agreeable to the Account Particulars delivered by Bamnaut Bnddree* 
the Jehudar, or contracting Farmer, 


A ssnl Jumroah, or original rent 

Aboab, or permanent taxes 

Husbnlwosoolee, or estimated collections 

Nuzzerannah Moknrery 1106 ... 91,259 3 11 1 

Do. 1170 ... 1,54*208 6 10 — 

11,23,S16‘ 

31,377 

2,45,467 

2 6 3 
5 11 - 

9 1 1 

7,32,802 22 19 

3 




Total Taxes 



13,90,361 1 2 


Total Assul and Aboab. . ... 



31,13,163 14 i 

3 

Nuzzerannah-hal, 5 mouths 

Serf Sicca, 1| anna per rupee 

2,82,381 — 19 2 
2,24,465 11 3 1 

5,06,747 13 2 
26,19,910 10 4 


Total Mhal 




O 

3 

Sayer : 

Assul, or original amount 

Aboab, or imposts upon it 

Serf, anna... ... 

1,14,849 

13,619 

11,950 

6 15 3 

1 18 1 

3 7 - 

1,39,418 13 1 






Total Mhal and Sayer 

. ... 


27,52,339 6 5 

3 

Deduct ; Serinjammy, or charges collections 



78,342 6 10 

1 

Remains...... 



26,80,986 15 15 


Abnx or Chnnam, or tax for defraying the expenses of? 
buildings 5 



38,377 5 19 

— 

Total Jumma of 1169 



37,19,364 5 14 

1 

Balance of 1167 i 

Balance of Cash ... 

Do. of Collections ... <>.• 

5,486 

17,701 

8 15 — 

3 19 — 

33,187 13 14 






Total Jumma and Balances...... 



27,42,553 3 8 

— 

Collections ... ... ... ... 

Deduct i short weight 

32,55,328 13 8 — 
2,44,993 3 3 — 



Total net Collections 



30,10,835 10 5 . 

- 



. 

7,32^6 TT" 

7 


Explanations of the Collections and Balances. 

Net amount collected as above, after deducting short weight 20,10,335 10 S 


Deduct : 

Serinjammy, or charges of collections allowed on 

the farmer’s engagement ... ... 2,66,153 

Deduct from this the amount provided for, in the 
settlements of the under-renters, as above... ... 78,34*3 6 10 1 


Kemains, difference defrayed hy Kamnant Bnddree, and to be deducted from, 
his payments ... ' 1,87,809 9 9 3 


Net Collections 18,23,526 — 15 1 

Borrowed to discharge the revenues 1,09,94;8 13 9 S 


Collections in Sicca Hnpees....,, 19,3S,4s74; 13 6 •— « 


Difference between the collections as hero stated, and the amount of them in the 
preceding account, arising in the article of Chnnam, on which the 
amount collected exceeded the sum stated by Kamnaut Buddree’s en- 
. gagements, by ; 278 13 9 


Net Collections, as by both accounts ISicca Eupeesn. •*. 19,32,195 15 15 — 
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Balance, as explained by the Farmer ; 

Deficiency occasioned by desertion of the ryots 

Do- in the computed receipts of the sayer ... 

Do- in the husbiickwosoodee, or estimated receipts — 

Due from ryots, chiefly on account of the Nuzzeraunah-hal, which they refused 

to pay 

Balance, as above... .«« 

In order to show the correspondence of this with the balance in the preceding 
account, the following articles, stated in Ramnaut Buddree’s engagements, 
hut not provided for by him m the settlement whidi he made in the dis - 
* trict, must be added to it, 

Guire Balanny * "7^ T ”7 

hale of zemindars effects ••• ? ■» I n o 

Deflciency of assets 3,016 13 3 3 


Total Net balance 

Deduct money borrowed 


Balance reconciled Rupees. 


(Revenue Department.) 

(A. true Copy.) 


(No- 4.) — Abstract Account Settlement of the Dewatiny 
the year 1169, answering to the period between April 1762 
of Meer Mahomed Cossim Alii Khan. 

Assul, or original rate • 

Jagheer, or Assigned Lands ; 

Jagheer, Sircar 
Jagheer Dewanny 
Jagheer buckshee 
^ Jagheer Tatoajaut 


2, 33, 746 14 16 — 
89,050 13 17 3 
17,697 15 19 — 

3,91,720 11 11 3 

7,32,216 8 3 1 


1,51,556 492 

8,83,772 12~12 3 

1,09,948 12 9 3 

7,73,824 ~ 3 


Lands of Bengal, for 
•3, under the authority 

67,98,386 9 11 3 


25,18,069 14 11 2 

4,57,636 2 —1 
1,15,091 2—1 
2,48,823 2 14 3 


Total... 


10 

9 

3 


Total original rate Khalsa and Jagheer ... 

Aboab, or imposts from 1728, A.D. 

Chout 11,05,513 8 17 

Khassaotresee 2,22,283 2 6 

Beelkhana 2,10,938 1 

NuzzeranaMunsoor Gunge 3,70,125 12 

Ahuk, or Lime 1,46;537 8 

Aboab Louzdarry Sylhet 5,69,664 13 5 31^00 q 

Goragaut 19,164 11 ^ 

Kislft Gour- 8,000 

ZirMathote ... 1,01,416 1 6 

Total 

Established rental of the Khalsa lands. 

Keyfa^fet, or profits on the rents of sundry 
districts, including jagheers held at a 
reduced rate by the principal oJficers and 
relations of the Nizams, which w'ere added 
to the public rental by Cossim Alii, in the 
commencement of his manageraunt ; viz- 

Eungpore 2,71,498 7 19 

Mahomedshahy, &c 14,530 13 15 

Jfelalpore, or Dacca- 11,28,534 15 15 

Bumeah .... — 

Ghunnacolly ... 

Kajemahal 
Tipperah 
Asudnagur 
Nawab Gunge... 

Dinagepore ... 

Beerbhoom 


33,39,620 5 6 3 
1,01,38,006 14 18 2 


5 3 


27,53,493 10 18 2 
1,28,91,500 9 17 — 


15,23,725 6 2 

2.31.793 5 

77,033 3 12 — 

1,84,751 3 16 3 
70,787 1 15 — 

1.18.793 14 15 ^ 

2,95,541 10 

8,96,275 12 14 1 


48,13,^fe 15 5 3 
Total Efeutal of Khalsa and Jagheer Lands 1,77,04,766 9 2 3 
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(No. 4) — contiiiued. Brought forward... 

Articles separately collected, and not. included in the Dewanny, 
but inserted m the Nizamut Accounts 

Nuzzerana Mokurrery 

Choke Chandery 

Aboab Fouzdarry Moorshedabad 
Kefayet MozahBundadeh ... 

Azeem Gunge Dipparah 


193 

1,77,04,766 9 2 3 


6,10,364 12 15 
3,560 15 15 
16,639 1 — 
27,600 15 — 
6,410 3 5 


Increase in 1169— by Cossim Alii Xhan, in consequence of in- 
vestigations ; 


5,64,575 15 5 3 

1,82,69,342 8 8 1 


Dinagepore 

Nuddea 

Jelalpore, &c. ... 

llajeshahy, &c 

Hungpore, &c... 

Purneah, &c 

Mint at Moorshedabad 
Jellah Mootah, &c. ... 

Futteh Sing 

Jessore and Syedpore 

Bishenpore 

Baharbund, &c. with Gujbane 
Beerbhoom 

Eohunpore 

Aboab Fouzdarry Moorshedabad 

Chucklah Syihet 

Mahomed Amynpore Canyjol and petty 
Mehauls 


2 11 
6 — 
3 9 

7 10 
9 7 

8 10 


11,53,845 
7,40,393 
6,83,435 
4,47,481 
4,79,441 
1,06,601 
2,52,501 
93,863 
55,203 
22.358 
18,000 
25,727 
1,098 
13,107 
10,446 15 15 
26,652 15 7 


2 7 
4 1 
8 14 


7 13 1 


4,88,851 7 8 1 


46,19,008 4 15 3 

Serf sicca, at Itj- anna per rupee, or | 12,30,561 7 1 2 


9. 6. per cent. 


58,49,569 11 17 11 


Total Settlement of Bengal for 1169 2,41,18,912 4 5 2 


(Revenue Department.) 
(A true Copy ) 


(No. 5.) — Abstkact of a Detailed Account Settlement, Receipts and Balances, of 
the Dewanny Lands of Bengal, for the year 1169 B. S. A. D. 1762-3, during the 
administration of the Nabob Cossim Alii Khan- j. 

Bengal year 1169 ; A- D. 1762-3 : 

Balance of the preceding year 79,74,065 6 18 2 

Assessment of the year li 69 2,41,18,912 4 5 2 


Total, including the Balance ofl 
the preceding year j 

ColleetioBS of the Balance 

Collections of the Settlement of the year. 


3,20,92,977 11 4 — 


1,04,793 3 17 1 
64,56,100 10 12 3 


Total Collections to the 16th of 
the month of Maug ... 




65,60,991 14 10 — 


Balance of the preceding year ... 78,69,272 3 1 1 

Balance of the year 1169 ... ... 1,76,62,713 9 12 3 
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Total Balance 


2,55,31,985 12 14 — 
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(No 61 — Abstract of the Detailed Account Settlement, Receipts and Balances, of the Dewanay 
^ Lands for the Bengal year 1170 and 1171, answering to the English 1763-4 and 1764-5, during the 
Viceroyalty of Meer Jaffier, and administration of Nundcomar, 

67,98,386 9 11 3 


Jaglieer, or Assigned Lands: 


Sircar 

Buckshee 

Mushroot Tanajaut 
Mubhroot Dewanny 


35,18,069 14 11 3 

1,15,091 3 — 1 

3,48,823 3 14 3 

4,57.636 3 — 1 


Tota Jagheer 


Total Khalsa and Jagheer 
Aboah, or Taxes imposed upon the Assul : 

Chout ... 

Khass Novesee 

ISluzzerannah Munsoor Gunge 

Eeelkhana 

Ahnk 


Aboah Fouzdarry ... 
RishtGour... 

Zu Mathout ... 


33,39,630 5 6 3 


... 1,01,38,006 14 18 3 


... 11,05 513 8 17 1 

... 3,33,233 3 6 3 

... 3,70,035 13 9 1 

... 3,10,938 1 10 — 

1,46,537 8 3 3 
5,88,839 8 5 3 

8^000 

1,01,416 16 — 


Total Taxes ... 37,53,493 30 18 3 


Kefayek 


Total Assul and Aboab 


1.28,91,500 9 17 — 
48,13,365 15 5 S 


Total Revenue 

Collections of the year, including Muscooraut ... 


1,77,04,766 9 3 3 
74,13,360 10 4 3 


Balance... 

Collections after the close of the year 


Balance uncollected 


... 1,03,91,405 14 18 

3,05,046 15 19 

Rs 1,00,86,358 14 18 


1 

3 


3 


Bengal year llh, or A. D. 1764-5 : 

Assessment of the preceding? 1 7704766 9 3 3 
year *»» ... ... ••• j * * * 

Decrease in rental of 1171 ... 13,497 13 13 1 


Remaining Assessment ... ... ... 1,76,51,268 13 10 3 

Increase on account of ahuk or lime, &c 6,409 13 11 1 


Total Assessment of the year 1171 B. S 
Collections during the year 

Balance... 

Collections after the close of the year 


3,76,97,678 10 1 3 
76,03,443 I 16 — 


1,00,95,236 8 5 3 
5,73,091 9 —3 


Balance uncollected... 


Rupees 95,33,144 14 5 — 


(No. 7.)— Abstract of an Account Settlement, Receipts and Balances, of the Dewanny Lands of 
Bengal, for the year 1173 B. S. or 1765-6 A. D. being the first year of the Dewanny under the 
administration of the Nabob Makomed Reza Khan. 

Settlement of the former year 1,76,97,678 10 1 3 

i^d— Articles separately collected as above 5,64,575 15 5 3 


Total Assessment of 1171 1,83,63,254 9 7 1 

Add — Serf Sicca, ... ... ... 4,33,488 1 6 1 

Increase in Dinagepore 4,19,293 14 2 I 

8,73,781 15 8 3 


1,91,35,036 8 15 3 

Deducted remissions in several districts 31,06,034 10 15 — 


Total Assessment, including Muscooraut ... 1,60,29,001 14 3 

Collections during the year... ... 1,44,49,911 11 7 3 
After the close of the year ... ... 3,07,964 13 19 -r- 

1,47,04,876 9 6 3 


Balance uncollected .. 


Sa. Rupees 13,34,135 4 14 
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(No. SO—Absteact AccitJNT of the Decrease in ^ the Settlement of the Dewaniiy 
Lands, from 1169 to 1172, inclusive ; or from April 1762 to April 1765, inclusive. 
Settlement of Cossim Alii Khan, in 1169 

B.S.orA. a 1762-3... 2,41,18,912 4 5 2 

Settlement of Nundcomar in 1170 or 
A.D 1762-3.. 1,77,04,766 9 2 '3 


Add, Nnzzeranah Mokurery, and articles 









separately collected 

5,64,575 

15 

5 

2 









1,82,69,342 

8 

8 

J 

Difference... 





68,49,569 

11 

17 

1 

Decrease in 1171, or 1763-4 

1^497 

12 

12 

i 





Increase in the same year 

6,409 

13 

11 

1 





Net Decrease in 1171... 





7,087 

15 

1 


Net difference between the Settlement 









of Cossim Alliand Nundcomar, 1172-3 

** t 


... 


58,56,657 

10 

18 

1 

Decrease allowed by the Nabob Mahomed 









Reza Khan ^ 

31,06,024 

10 

15 

— 





Increase in some Districts 

8,72,781 

15 

18 

2 










22,33,242 

11 

6 

J 






80,89,900 

6 

4 

3 


(No. 9.) — Account, showing the progressive Decrease between the Settlement of 
Cossim Alii Khan, in 1169 : and the Settlement made in 1172, by Mahomed lleza 
Khan, 


Bajeshahy : 

Jumma 1169... 

Decrease in 1170 

Do. 1170 

Increase in 1171...... 

Do. 1171 ... ., 

Decrease in 1172 

Do. 1172 


Dinagepore : 

lumma 1169 

Decrease in 1170 . 

Do. 1170 

Increase in 1171... 

Do. 1171 

Increase in 1172 ... 
Do. 1172 


Nuddea : 

Jumma 1169 

Decrease in 1170. .. 


36,29,760 12 1 1 
7,50,949 2 15 1 


28,78,811 

9 

6 — 

1,625 


— 

28,80,436 

9 

6 — 

3,80,436 

9 

6 — 

25,00,000 

— • 




26,89,090 14 9 
13»09,150 4 11 1 


13,79,940 

9 17 

3 

765 

8 — 

— 

13,80,706 

1 17 

3 

4,19,293 

14 2 

J 

18,00,000 

— 

— 


18,22,000 

8,30,717 10 4 2 


Do. 1170 

Increase 1171 

Do. 1171 

Decrease 1172 


Do. 


1172 


Beeibhoom : 
damma 

Do. 


1169 


Decrease 1170 ... 

1170 & 1171 

Decrease in 1172 


Do. 


1172 


I>«f •»« 


9,91,282 5 15 2 
1,850 4 

9,93,132 9 15 2 
1,11,469 10 7 2 

8,81,662 15 8 — 


13,16,267 7 4 -- 
1,089 

13,16,169 7 4 — ' 

5,15,169 7 4 — 

8 , 00,000 
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ABSTRACT : 


I — — 

Jumma of 1169. 

Jumma of 1173. 

Decrease of Four 

Years. 

Rajeslinhy... ... ... ...» ... 

36,39,760 13 1 1 

35,00,000 

11,29,760 13 

1 1 

Dinagepore 

26,89,090 14 9 — 

18,00,000 

8,89,090 14 

0 — 

Nuddea.. 

18,33,000 

8,81,663 15 8 

9,40,337 — 

13 — 

JBeerhhoom 

13,16,369 7 4 — 

8,00,000 

5,16,367 7 

4 __ 


94,57,119 1 14 1 

59,81,002 15 8 

34,75,45G 2 

6 1 


(No. 10.) — Statement of the Jumma of those Melials for 1193, which composed the Dewanny Land, 
inserted m the Settlement of Mahomed Reza Khan. 


’ 

Division.'?. 

Jumma of 1193, 
agreeable to the Set> 
tlement for that year. 

Moshaira, Sec. for 
1193, and Estab- 
lishment, for 
winch the Zemin- 
dars received 
credit in their 
accounts with 
Government. 

Net Jumma of 1193. 

Dacca Division 

Booroogomed- 1 

poor 8,38,037 3 7 0 | 

Bheitauli ... 6,86,471 5 8 1 ). 
Jelalpore ... 8,16,117 3 9 3 j 
Momensing 6,03,873 8 3 0 j 

Beerhhoom. 

39,43,489 3 18 0 

• i 

3,443 15 17 3 

29,40,045 4 —1 

5,51,457 14 

12,529 5 5 — 

5,38,907 IX 9 — 

Bissenpore 

3,86,707 11 17 — 

14,534 3 

8,72,173 8 17 — 

Edrackpore 

2,43,835 5 6 — 
14,60,444 13 13 3 

7 000 

2,35,835 5 6 — 

! Dinagepore 

41,628 3 17 - 

14,18.816 15 3 — 

, Futteh Sing 

1,48,004 15 3 1 

1 600 

1,46,404 15 3 1 

, Houghly, exclusive of Burrooz 

4.86,196 8 4 3 

41,370 3 9 - 

3,94,826 4 15 3 

Hedgelle do. Bencole 

4,35,234 6 35 — 
6,78,968 13 4 3 

79,483 8 18 - 

3,55,750 13 17 — 

Jessore 

9,910 5 10 — 

5,69,058 7 14 3 

Luckelpore 

4,03,233 13 19 1 

4,388 3 10 2 

3,97,844 10 S 3 

Moorshedabad ... ... 

8,51,699 14 3 2 

35,110 G 5 1 

8,26,589 7 16 1 

_ Mohmudbayd 

3,57,099 10 

1^635 

3,55,564 10 

Nuddea 

30,38,276 3 3 1 

35,145 i 14 — 

9,93,131 ] 8 1 

Purnea, including Derampore ... 

9,59,064 6 13 2 

9,69,064 6 13 3 

Rajemhal 

2,03,550 

10,076 8 

1,93,473 8 

Patchet and Jeldah 

74,738 15 14 8 

20,787 5 

63,951 10 14 3 

Rungpore, exclusive of Tahnag 

7,37,095 — 4 2 

4,771 11 9 — 

7,32,333 4 15 2 

Rajeshahy 

24,25,000 

86,863 1 16 1 

23,38,136 14 3 8 

Sylhet ... ... 

2,29,851 13 


2,29,851 13 

Silberrie-s... 

4,03,724 34 3 3 

6,913 i 17 — 

3,95,811 9 6 3 

Tipperah andSundeep.. 

3,09,953 1 15 3 

11,379 4 19 — 

1,98,673 13 16 3 

Keerpoy under Burdwan 

1,304 

1^204 


1,49,54,808 10 9 1 

'4.18,469 13 7 3 

1,45,36,338 13 1 3 


Statement of the Jumma for llOS-d-, of those Mehals which composed the Ceded Lands. 

Burdwan 43,37,017 — 

48,846 


43,86,463 3 • 

Deduct 

Keerpoy in dewanny lands 1 ,304— 


24 Fergs, including BozzoozKajepore,,. 9,08,616 2 4 
Townof Calcutta, including Der, 1,39,157 6 8 

GMttagong 5,35,933 4 5 

Midnapore & Jellasore, including Baroete 8,13,817 13 3 


Tanah Behar 

(acquired in 1180) 


— 43,85,359 3 5,71,705 8 5 — 38,13,553 10 15 — 

‘ '3 30,386 13 8,88,239 6 4 3 

3 1,39,157 6 8 3 

3 5,35,933 4 5 2 

“ ^0.09^ ^ — 7,83,119 — 14 — 

Total... 67,71,783 .13 1 0 6,21,791 — 13 — 61,49,991 13 8 — - 

, 73,071 11 1 1 '7iro7r™r’i 
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Statement of the Mebauls Behar for 1194, witli the exception of Burrumpore, 
included in Maliomed Reza Khan’s Settlement of 1172, tor Bengal. 


DIVISIONS. 

Jumma of 1193, 

ugiceableto the Settlc- 

Dient for that year. 

Moshaira, &c for 1193, 
and EstabUshment.for 
whicli the Zemindars 
received credit in their 
accounts with Govern . 
ment. 

Net Jumma of 1193, 

Patan ... ,, 

Sirkar Rotas ... 

PetiteRMaldd ... ... ... ••• 

Sirkar Tirhoot 

Sirkar Sarung 

Bogiepore 

Eamgur ... ... .« •• 

10,68,934 11 18 — 
9,78,643 6 1 3 — 
4,70,694 1 18 2 
7,05,980 9 7 1 

13,01,304 — 17 — 
3,80,154 9 9 — 

86,477 12 5 — 

15,539 2 2 2 
2,770 2 6 — 
1,081 2 5 — 

[ 10,68.934 U 18 — 
9,73,643 6 13 — . 
4,70,694 1 18 2 
7,05,980 9 7 1 

12,85,764 14 14 
3,77,384 7 3 — 

85,396 10 

49,87,194 3 17 8 

19,390 6 13 2 

49.67,803 13 4 1 


Abstbact of tke foregoing Statement. 


Dewanny Lands ... 

1,49,54,808 10 9 1 

4,18,469 13 7 3 

1,45,36,338 13 i 2 

Ceded Lands ... ... ... ... 

67,71,782 13 1 — 

6,21,791 ~ 13 

61,49,991 12 8 ^ 

Tanah Behar ... ... ... ...| 

73,071 11 1 1 

^ _ 

73.071 11 I I 

Bengal, including Midnaporc 

2,67,86,857 6 9 1 

10,40,260 14 —3 

2,07,59,402 4 10 3 

Soabah Behar ... ... 

49,87,194 3 17 S 

19,390 6 13 2 

49,67,803 IS 4 1 

Total 

2,67,86,857 6 9 1 

10,59,651 4 14 1 

2,57,27,206 1 15 - 

Customs, as per general state of revenues for } 
1193 :. .. 18,20,876 5 15 - 

25,31,400 5 —1 

— — 

25,11,400 5 — r 

(A) Salt Duties, &c. 31,90,623 15 5 l)i 

Bazee Zemeen ... ... ... 

82,579 12 2 — 

1 — . ^ _ 

82,579 12 2 — 

Grand Total ... 

2,93,80,837 7 11 2 

10,59,651 4 14 1 

2,83,21,186 2 n 1 
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(A)^This 'is"the”'amount of the Rowanah duty of 30 q. per®/o mds. upon the 
quantity of Salt sold in 1786-7, as per account furnished by the Comptroller of the 
manufacture of Salt, included upon the books of the Salt department in the price of the 
Salt, and of course in the profits thereupon ; but here stated, as in past years, to ex- 
hibit the revenue derivable from this source, which, prior to the institution of the Sait 
office, was received with other duties in the department of Customs. 


Statement of Zcmindarry 
Dewanny Lands. 

Dacca : 

Caiiongoes Russoom 
Beerbhoom ; 

Amlah 

DeoKurtch 

Puneah do. ... ,,, 

Durgundasses 

Disabled Peons ... 

Blssenpore : ^ 

A>mlah. ... t»ii ... 

Deo Kartch 

Puneah do. ... ... 

Pooifaundy ... 

Canongocs Russoom 


Charges for 1193. 


3,443 15 17 3 


9^000 

868 8 

69 2 5 — 

2,491 11 

72 

12,529 5 5 


4,020 

4^152 

65 11 

4,000 — ^ — 
2,296 S 


14,534 3 
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Appendix Dewany Lands — continued. 

(No. 104 to 

Earackpore : 

Mmnte. 7^000 


Dinagepore : 

Amiali 

Bnrgnndasses 

Razeenali Mahomed Hnsseim 
Birts to the Brahmins ... 
Pimdic Ivnrtch ... 

Canongo es Bussoom 

Enttehsing : 

Poolbundy « 

Houglxly : 

Moshaira to tlic zemindar 
Birts to the Brahmins ... 
Canongoes Russoom 
Jaghire of Bow Begum .. 


17,881 8 

8,439 3 

339 8 — — 

7,717 15 

100 

7,152 1 17 -- 


35^001 

4,303 6 10 -- 

2,039 13 

25 15 9 — 


41,628 3 17 — 
1,600 

41,370 3 9 — 


Hidjellet 

Moshaira to the zemindar . ... 52,994 3 11 — 

Birts to the Brahmins 16,879 617 — 

Amlah ... ... ... 2,520 

Canongoes 7,089 15 

79,483 8 18 — 


Jessore : 

Amlah 

Jaghire of Mirza Cretah... 

Malguzarry 

Deo Kurtch ^ 

Birts to Brahmins 
Canongoes Russoom 

Luckepore ; 

Canongoes Russoom 
Eazena Mirza 

Moorshedabad : 

Amlah of Rosempore 

Poolbundy 

Burkundazes 

Canongoes Russoom 

Malguzarry 

Deo Kurtdi ... 

Bazenali 

Mahmudsye : 

Birts to the Brahmins ... 
Canongoes Russoom 


4,227 

2,058 

192 12 15 — 

1,000 

406 

2,026 8 15 — 


4,208 3 10 3 
188 


4 . 788 

1,375 — — — 

3^000 

6,788 6 5 1 

4,683 16 

4,115 1 

360 


9,910 5 10 — 

4,388 — 

25,110 6 5 1 


371 

1,161 

1,535 


Huddea : 

Amlah ... 18,684 15 

Poolbundy 10,000 

Mehemry... 250 15 8 --. 

Jaghire of Mirza ... 1^778 8 10 — 

A Bengal doctor ,,, 90 

Cattongoes Russoom ,,, 4,34o lo 6 — 


35,145 1 14 
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Bewaunj IjmAs—coniimiei. 

Kajamhal : 

Mosliaira of fcbe 2 ;emmdar Congoie 
Canongoes ... 

Allowance to Rane j . . , 

Patcbet k Jeldab : 

Mosbaira of tbe zemindar Packet. 

Amiah 

Pnneab Cutcb 

Deo Knrtcb 


6,000 

3,476 8 

600 

— . 10,076 8 -- 

17,302 8 — 

2,696 7 — 

35 

753 6 

4,771 11 9 
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Rungpore : 

Canongoes Russooni Bajsbayte : 

Amiah 

Bnrkundazes 

Birts to tbe Brahmins ... 

Perneab Kurtch 

Gonry Persand ... 
Canongoes 


25,698 

35^000 

18,000 

100 

6,000 

11,595 1 16 1 

86,863 1 16 9 


Tipperab : 

Moshaira of tbe zemindar 11,379 4 19 — 

Silberris : 

Amiah of Tahangepore 4,000 

Canongoes Bussoom ... ... ... 2,913 4 17 • — 

6,913 4 17 — 


Total 


4,18,469 13 7 3 


Ceded Lands. 

Burdwan : 

Moshaira of the zemindar 

Mnscurout 

Kerdeaa 

Eajah Amver 

Poolbundy 

Canongoes Bussoom 
Bo. Bhamindohoom 

Amiah 

Par Beharraram 

Chamdah Brile 

Allowance Zemindar Bhoorsoot 
Amiah & Knanasaudry 

Ida Kutch 

Beo - Bo 

Bursorah Do. 

Punahe 

Twenty-four Pergunnahs : 

Canongoes 

Birte 

Poolbundy... 

Midnapore & Jellasore : 

Canongoes ... 

Allowance to Widow Haderam.,, 
Poolbundy 


2,46,599 10 

50,993 

1,03,360 2 

3,690 

60,001 

9,500 

175 

68,720 

1,748 4 

8,719 5 

310 — . 

6,127 6 

169 14 

10,137 12 

1,054 

500 

5,71,705 8 5 — 

2,269 8 

1,331 4 — — 

16,786 

20,386 m mm 

9,479 15 8 — 

716 1 ^ — 

19,508 12 — — 


6,21,791 — 13 — 
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Soubaii Beliir : 


Sircar Sarum* 

Allowance to Eajah Tuggnlkipore F. Us. 
Do Surl^kissoa 


Boglepore : 

Allowance to Sergiam Sing 

Hussim Bnx 

Mahomed Hamjah 


Eamgur : 

Kajah Droosing 
Permissore Sing 


4,999 

14 

— 

— 

4,325 

1 

— 

* — 

9,324 15 

— 

■ — 

or 

1,267 

5 

_ 


542 

13 

6 

— 

960 

— 

— 

— 

462 

10 



618 

8 

5 

— 


15,539 2 2 2 


2,770 2 6 — 


1,081 2 5 — 


Total 


19,390 6 13 2 


Abstract of Zemindarry Charges : 

Dewanny Lands ... ... . . ... ... 4,18,469 13 7 3 

Ceded Lands ... ... ... ... 6,21,791 — 13 


10,40,260 14 —3 

SoubahBehar 19,390 6 13 2 


Total 


... 10,59,651 4 14 I 
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(No. 12.)— Account of Kowannah Duties on Salt sold from the 1st 
of May 1786 to 30th April 1787; the manufacture of 1189, 1190- 
91 and 99 B. S. ; inclu&ng foreign Salt. 


divisions. 

Quantity sold. 

Duties. 

Hydgelee : 

Mds. S. C. 

Sa. Es. A. P. 

Made in Bengal districts 

6,31,358 32 0 

1,89,407 10 3 

— Midnapore and Jeliasore,,. 

2,51,124, 15 0 

75,337 5 0 


8,83,483 7 0 

2,64,744 15 3 

Tumlook ... 

8,69,494 33 8 

2,57,848 5 11 

25 Pergnnnalis 

8,18,831 0 0 

2,46,649 4 10 

EoymunguL 

3,78,677 0 0 

1,13,573 1 7 

Bulwa 

3.56,107 15 0 

1,06,533 3 5 

Chittagong. 

2,22,941 10 0 

66,582 6 11 


36,16.484 14 8 

10,54,930 4 11 

Coast salt .«• ... 

16,215 0 0 

4,864 8 0: 


35,32,649 14 8 

10,69,794 12 11 

Abstract ; 

Dewanny Lands ; viz. 

Bengal districts in Hygelee, Turn- 
look, Bulwa, and Roymungul. ... 

22,24,537 29 8 

6,67,361 5 2 

Ceded Lands s viz. 

Midnapore, 24 Pergnnnalis, and 
Chittagong. 

i 

13,91,396 25 0 

3,87,568 15 9 

Coast salt ... 

16,215 0 0 

4,864 8 0 


35,32,649 14 8 

10,59,794 12 11 


Propositions deduced from the arguments in the preceding Minute. 


1st. — ^That a new settlement of the revenues, to commence from 

Term of the Settlement. Bysack of the Bengal year 1197, 

be concluaed for a period of ten years certain, 
under tlie denomination of Kararjumma deh sala. 


2d. — ^That the settlement, under certain specified exceptions, be 
made with the zemindars and independent 
Settlement to be made with talookdars, agreeably to the rules now pre- 

talookdars. scribed, ihe term independent is applied 

to those talookdars who are usually denomi- 
nated huzzoory, as paying their revenues immediately to government 
and not to the zemindars, within whose lands their talooks may be 
situated. 


3d. — That every zemindar or talookdar who is a minor, or female, 
^ declared incapable of having any concern 

sex S mnSyT whatever in the management of lands paying 

* ' revenues immediately to government, and 

that no elagagemehts for the payment thereof be contracted with any 
zemindam-and talookdars under this description,— Minority, with res- 
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the collectors. 
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pectto Hindus, is Umited to the expiration of the yeai', and for ^ 

Mahommedans to year. ^ i j 21 . theArgumeuts 

4. The management of the lands of zemindars and mdepenaent the pre- 

talookdars, who are minors or females, shall ceding Mi- 
Managers to he appointed assigned to a person specially appointed 
for the lands of minors and government for this trust, to be 

femaes. denominated Serberakar or manager, who 

previous to the receipts of his commission, is to execute an obligation, 
binding himself to a faithful discharge of the duties assigned to him, 

and no further. i 

5. The manager is to be chosen by the collector, subject to the 
approbation of the board of revenue, and his 
commission is to be signed by the^collectoi; 
and to be authenticated by his oflScial seal. 

In recommending the persons for this trust, the following considera- 
tions are to be observed. — In the first instance, a near relation of the 
zemindars or talookdars is to be preferred, to all others ; in the second, 

a creditable servant of the family ; and in 
Eules to be observed in tbe last resort, in case of necessity, a person 
clause of the Manager. ^.j^connected with it: capacity for the busi- 

ness is to be understood as a necessary qualification, and to be particu- 
larly attended to, in determining the preference. 

6. Lunacy, contumacy, or notorious profligacy of character, 

, are to be deemed disqualifications ; and the 

count^onunacy!‘“rontLrcy Settlement, in sucli cases, is to be regulated 
and notorious profligacy of by the provisions above laid down with 
character. regard to the lands of minors and females ; 

but no zemindar or talookdar is to be excluded for any of the dis- 
qualifications mentioned in the article, without the previous approba- 
tion of the Governor General in council. 

7 . In fixing the amount of the settlement, the jumma of the present 

year, compared with the accounts and inform- 
Amount of the Jumma and Supplied hv the collectors, and the re- 

nUes for the regulations of it. of theboard of revenue founded 

thereon, is to furnish the standard under the following considerations. 

That no remission upon jumma of the present year be allowed, 

. . •without the special sanction of the governor 

general in council. 

That no russud, or progressive increase, 

A Eusaud. shall be established, to extend beyond the 

third year of the lease. 

That the settlement be made, as far as possible, in one net sum, 
free from "any charges of moshaira, zemindariy, 
amla, poolbundy, cutcherry charges, or others 
* of a similar nature, it being intended that all 

the charges incidental to tbe collections of the revenues (the expenses 
of the officers of government excepted) be defrayed by the zemindars 
from the produce of their lands. 

That with respect to any of the articles in the book of revenue 
establishments, under the head of zemindarry 

Zemindarry ebarges, viz. charges, suchaspensions, charitable allowances, 
pensions, cbmtableaHowances, yMch it may be thought proper to 

c. ow o e e raye , continue, they shall be paid by the collector,, 

and the zemindar have no concern in them, unless for special reasons 

26 
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ceding 

ante. 


Allowances to the families 
of zemindars. 


Casual 

Jumma. 

9 . 


diminution of the 


mindars, 
J umma. 


&c. in fixing 


Circumstances to be attend- 
ed to in fixing the J umma. 


Propositions of conveiiieiice, it should be deemed more expedient in any instance;, 
thf^AmimeX zemindar with the disbursement thereof, 

in^ the ^pre^ That in every possible case, all separate allowances to the families 

Mi- ....... and connections of the zemindars be abolished, 

and the provision for the maintenance devolve 
upon the zemindars. 

8. Any occasional diminution of the 
jumma, on account of the casualties of the 
season is to be provided by a russud. 

The amount jumma, payable by the zemindars and talook- 
dars, is to be assessed with a view to per- 
Estimated provision for ze- manency, and to be so calculated as to afford 
^ ® a provision for themselves and families, over 
and above their contribution to government, 
equal to about 10 per cent, on that amount including nankar, or other 
free lands. In future it is expected, that by due care and economy, 
their income will increase. The information and accounts which are 
to supply the basis of this calculation, are pointed out in the seventh 
article; and the following cfrcumstances are further to be attended to. 
The charges to which the zemindars or talookdars are subject on 
account of poolbundy and amla, whether any 
separate provision has been made for these 
articles, or whether they have been defrayed 
from resources exclusive of the revenue of government, with a view 
to determine if they are to be admitted or rejected in the calculation 
of the jumma payable by the zemindars or talookdars. Where these 
charges have been hitherto defrayed by them, exclusive of their contri- 
butions to government, and where the jumma has been assessed, with- 
out any stipulation for moshaira, no provision on this account, is to be 
made to them. — When, on the contrary, a separate allowance has been 
made by government for these charges, the calculation of the jumma is 
to be regulated by this consideration ; that is, the jumma is to suffer a 
proportionate diminution, unless there be separate and distinct funds 
for the discharge of them. With respect however to the moshaira, it 
is necessary to remark, that some part of the emoluments enjoyed by 
the farmers, in those instances where the zemindarry has been let to 
farm, either in whole or in detached pergunnahs, may be presumed to 
revert to the zemindars. 

10. The estimated provision for the zemindars and talookdars is 
stated generally at 10 per cent. ; but if owing 
to any peculiar circumstances a larger pro- 
vision should be deemed necessary, particu- 
larly in zemindarries or talookdarries yielding a small annual jumma, 
the Governor General in Council will take it into consideration. 

11. Whei'e the jumma of the zemindars and talookdars is fixed 
Aliowanee to fie made upon an ascertainment of the gross a8sets, in 

wfiera tile Jumma is regulated addition to the articles above ^pecified^ the 
by an ascertainment of the actual mofussil charges of every denomination, 
gross assets. whether debated purgunnattee or others, are 

further to be considered in the calculation for determining its amount. 

12. Eveiy circumstance influencing the r^ulation of the jumma 

„ , ' V . must be minutely recorded, to prevent any 

ta to be hereafter on the part of the zemindara, 

- far. altering or lowering the:amount/ 


Estimated allowance of 
per cent. 


10 
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THE settlement WITH THE TALOOKDA.RS. 


13. The amount of the jumma in every instance, as far as may 

be practicable, is to be determined by the theAtgiiments 
Rules to be observed in set- governor general in council, and after deter- in the pre- 
tling the juiuma with the zemin- ® 4„jition to be notified to the zemindars and ^li- 

dars and taiookdars. talookdars through the medium of the board 

of revenue, by the collectors, who shall call upon them to sign an ^ee- 
ment for the payment of it. A zemindar or talookdar is to be allowed 
a period of fifteen days fi-om the date of the notification, to express his 
acquiescence or objections. Where objections are made they are to be 
laid before the board of revenue by the collector, with his opinion upon 
them : and by the board of revenue, with their opinion upon the whole 
before the governor general in council who will then pass a nnal deci- 


After such decision, the zemindars and taiookdars shall be perem- 
torily required to sign an agreement for the amount, and three days 
be allowed them for this purpose, when, if they should decline to coinply 
with the requisition, an avowal of which the zemindars and taiookdars 
must give under their own signature, they shall be dispossessed of the 
management of their lands, and a provision of 5 per cent, upon the 
sudder jumma, including any nanker _ or rent-free land possessed by 
them, is to be allowed to them respectively for their subsistence. 

14. The collector, upon the declared refusal of any zemindars or 
talookdai-s, is to take charge of the district, 
Where a zeminto declines jjhas during the year, and the 

his lands to beheld Khas. lands are not a^ain to be restored to the 

taiookdars or zemindars without the special sanction of the governor 


general in council. 

15. The settlement having been concluded with the zemindar, he 

shall be required to enter into engagements 
Rules regarding the settle- with the talookdars situated with in his zemin- 
nientof thezemudar,mththe jjaixy, and paying their rents to him for the 
taiookdars in his zeniindarry. g^ hg leggg^ ^ot liable to any 

increase or decrease during the term of it ; and that within three 
months after the conclusion of the settlement with the collector, the 
zemindars be required to deliver to him a record of the settlement 
entered into between him and the taiookdars, specifying their names, 
the talooks, and the jumma payable by each. 

16. In order to prevent undue exactions, the following rules are 
to be attended to : 


That no zemindar be authorized to demand any increase from the 
taiookdars under his jurisdiction, although 
Rules for preventiogoppres. ^ ^ himself be subject to the payment 

of an increase upon the jumma oi the present 
year, except upon proof to the collector, that he is entitled to do so 
either by the special custom of his district, or by the conditions under 
which the talookdar, by receiving abatements from his jumma, has 
subjected himself to a demand for the increase, and that the lands are 


capable of affording it. 

If in any instance it be proved that a zemindar exacts more 
from a tahjokdar than he has a right to do, or should be guilty 
of oppression towards Mm, the talookdar shall be separated from Ms 
jurisdiction, and the rents thereof, in future be paid to the officers of 


government. 

' 17, The zemindar is to let the remaining lands of his zemindarry, 
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ceding 

ante 


dedS^oS r . 1 , r .V, prescribed restrictions, in what 

manner he may think proper ; but every 

112 the i^ith his under-tenants. ongagemeiit contracted by him with, iiiider- 

. . renters shall be specific as to the amount and 

conditions of it, and all^ sums received by any zemindar or renter, over 
and above what is specified in the engagements of the persons paying 
the same, shall be considered as extorted^ and be repaid with a penalty 
double the amount. ^ ^ 

18. That no person contracting with the zemindar or talookdar, 
or employed by him in the management of the collections, shall be 
authorized to take charge thereof without an aumulnama, or written 
commission, signed by the zemindar or talookdai ; copies of all such 
commissions are to be deposited in the sudder cutcherry of the 
coilectorship. 

19. 1 hat the zemindars and talookdars, previous to the signature 

Form of arrangoment for cabooleats, shall deliver to the 

zemindarrlesandtaiookdames. ^CJ-^A^ctojs an accouiit ot the pergunnahs now 

coi^posing the zemindarry or talookdarry, as 
well as of any terfs, talooks, kismuts, villages, or other divisions of land 
not included in the detail ot the pergunnahs, but standing separate, with 
a proposed arrangement of them ; and the collector is to consider the 
arrangeinent, and establish it with such corrections as he may deem 
pi'oper, in order to render it as compact as possible- The account, so 
an’anged, is to be delivered to the zemindar as U fixed foi'm not to be 
departed from. ♦ 

20. That the zemindars and talookdars be not afterwards permit- 
ted to^ change the designation of any of the divisions, or to vary the 
cUspositions of the pergunnahs, terfs, talooks, and kismuts, comprizing 
the zemindarry or talookdarry, as stated in the required record, or to 
inake any alteration in the extent of them by any subsequent aniiexa- 
tions or separations. This order is not to prevent the zemindars and 
talookdars subdividing the several pergunnahs in such manner as they 
may think proper, in forming the settlement ; but every subdivision 
shall invariably stand under the pergunnah to which it originally 
beings, in the general abstract. Thus, supposing any pergunnah rented 
in five subdivisions, the account of the whole shall be inserted in the 
abstract, under the name of that pergunnah, with a memorandum of 
the number of the subdivisions^ 

21. All zemindars, talookdars, or others, assessed by government 

Distribution of the assess- If 

mmt Dute, the total assessment of their zemindar- 

^ ries, talookdarries, or other lands, on the 
several villages contained therein, equally and impartially, according 
to the rents derived therefrom respectively, and to deliver a record of 
such distribution in the course of the three first months of the ensuing 
year, and successively for each year, specifying the name of each 
village, the boundaries thereof, the estimated quantity of land in each, 
distinguished as^ malguzary and lakkeraje, together with an abstract 
thereof, containing the distribution of the sudder jumma upon each 
pergu:^ah, terf, tuppah, kismut, or other division, as recorded in the 
prescribed arrangement of the pergunnahs. This record is also to 
specify under a separate head, the number, names, and boundaries of 
all detached lakkeraje villages. 

22 » In, oifier to correct inequalities in the distribution of the 
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sudder assessment, from the improvement of some villages and decline 

of others, or from the cultivation of new villages, a village record and tdeArguments 
abstract, as above described, are to be delivered in annually in the m the pre- 
course of the three first months of each year. ceding 

23. Should it appear that any land-holder shall have omitted 
inserting any village in such record, the same to be declared forfeited 
to government ; and should any considerable wilful partiality in the 
distribution of the assessment be proved, the landholders guilty of 
such offence to be liable to a fine, determinable by the governor gene- 
ral in council. 

24. It is not meant by this distribution to prevent the land- 
holders from acquiring a larger rent from the pergunnahs or villages 
than the sum apportionate, or to demand from the accounts of the 
actual assessment. It is intended only to be a standard for fixing the 
revenue of government on lands transferred by sale or otherwise, 
without which neither the actual proprietor, nor the purchaser, can 
form a determinate judgment of its value. 

25. To accomplish this object, the following rules are laid down 
with regard to future transfers. 

In case of public sales of land for the liquidation of arrears, the 
land sold to be declared wholly independent of the zemindany or 
talookdarry to which it before appertained ; and the future assessment 
thereof to be paid by the purchaser, and the zemindar sl^all be obliged, 
upon forfeiture of the land, to deliver up all the accounts thereof. 

In such sales, if an entire division of land, before separately assess- 
ed, be disposed of, the assessment to remain the same to the end of 
the current settlement. If a portion of such division only be sold, the 
assessment allotted thereto by the latest village records delivered in, 
to remain as the fixed revenue thereof to the end of the current 
settlement. 

Any person purchasing land sold bj?" order of government, shall be 
obliged to pay the revenue thereof as fixed at the time of sale, for one 
year certain. 

That the zemindars and talookdars be permitted to dispose of 
their lands by sale ; but that no private transfers of the property of 
land, exceeding begas, to be valid unless registered in the office of the 
collector. 

The parties at the time of transfers to settle by whom the revenue 
of government shall be paid in future, and, in the event of its being 
agreed that the purchaser shall pay it, the same rule shall be oljserved 
as laid down above with respect to public sales. If the land sold still 
remains dependent on the zemindany or talook in which it was previ- 
ously included, and the purchaser stipulate to pay a rent for the same 
to the former zemindar or talookdar, the amount of such rent to be 
adjusted as the parties may agree. Government still holding the land 
so transferred, in common with the remaining parts of the zemindany 
or talookdarry, responsible for its due proportion of the general assess-^ 
ment. 

26th — ^Zemindarries, the property of minors, females, or others, 

„ . , . , , excluded by the 3d and 6th regulations, are 

of^SioSrfemal2!ofXere^ *0 be Considered as khas, and the actual 
excluded by the 3rd or 6th re- amount o£ the engagement contracted by the 
gixlations, are to be considered manager with the under-renters, after deduct- 
Khas J but the jumma of such pergunnah charges, is to 
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Propositions 

sieduced from lands siiali be fixed in the same 
theArgurnents manner as for other lands, and 
in the pre- the profits beyond that amount, 


ceding Mi- after discharging all charges, 
nnte. shall belong to the proprietor. 


be inserted as the assessment of government. 
The expenses of the manager, and of his es- 
tablishment, are to be paid by the collector^ 
and to be included in his establishment, and 
the several regulations prescribed for the 
zemindars, are to be executed by the managers. 

27. That whereas from the ignorance, inattention, and oppres-^ 
sions of the zemindars, the great abuses have 
been practised in the collections, and the 
Yjots have been exposed to exactions, the 
following rules are now prescribed to all zemindars, talookdars, and 
persons entrusted with the revenues, for their immediate direction 
and guidance. 


. Provisional rules for 
security of the ryots. 


the 


That the rents to be paid by the ryots, by whatever rule or custom 
they may he demanded, shall be specific as to their amount. If by a 
pottah, containing the assul and abwab the amount of both shall be 
inserted in it ; and the ryot shall not be bound to pay any thinf^* 
beyond the amount specified, on account of kircha, salamy, or anv 
other article, 


^ If by a ticka puttah, the whole amount payable by the ryots is to 
be inserted in it ; if by any rule or custom, such as the payment of 
the last and preceding year, the rate of the village pergunnah, or any 
other place, an account is to be drawn out in the beginning of the 
year, showing what the ryots are to pay by such rule or rate? and a 
copy of it be given to them ; where the rents are adjusted upon a 
measurement of the lands after cultivation, the rate and terms of 
payment shall be expressed in the pottah. 

If by any established and recorded jummabundy, that is to be 
the rule for demanding the rents, 

If the rents p'e paid in kind, the proportion which the ryot is to 
pay shall be specified either in account or written agreement. 

In every Mofiissil cutcherry, the nerkbundy, or rates of land, 
shall be publicly recorded ; and the zemindar is answerable for enforc- 
ing this regulation under a penalty or fine for neglect, at the discre- 
tion of government. 

That for every village a putwarree shall be established by the 
zemindar, for the purpose of recording the accounts of the ryots in that 
village ; and a list of such putwarrees be deposited in the siidder 
cutcheiry of the collectorship, and in the cutcherry of the pergunnah 
where the village is situated. No farmer shall be allowed to remove 
a putwarree without the permission of the zemindar* If after the 
expiration of six months from the commencement of the year, upon a 
reference to_ the accounts of any village for the purpose of deciding 
complaints, it should be found that no putwarree has been established, 
the zemindar shall be fined by the collector for such neglect ; that 
where no nerkbundee of the land exists, the zemindar shall be bound 
to form the same, either for his whole zemindarry, or such parts there- 
of where it may be wanted, within a prescribed period to be deter- 
inined by the eoUector. 

That no zemindar, farmer, or person acting under their authority, 
shall be allowed to cancel the puttahs of the khode khoost ryots, 
except upon proof that they have been obtained by collusion, or that 
the rents paid by them within the last three years, have been reduced 
below the rates of the nerkbundy of the pergunnah, or that they have 
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obtained collusive deductions, or upon a general measurement of the Propositions 
pergunnah for the purpose of equalizing and correcting the assessment, 

That when the jumma of a ryot has been ascertained and settled, m the pre- 
he shall be authorized to demand a puttah from the zemindar, or person ceding Mi« 
acting under his authority, whether farmer, gomastah or other ; and 
any refusal to deliver the puttah shall be punished by fine proportioned 
to the expense and trouble of the ryots, in obtaining it. The zemindar 
is also required to cause a puttah for the rent so adjusted, to be pre- 
pared, and tendered to the ryot. It remains with the zemindar to 
determine by whom the puttah shall be granted, whether by himself, 
farmer, gomastah, or whom. No under-renter, without special permis- 
sion from the zemindar, shall be empowered to grant a puttah beyond 
the period of his lease ; and no agent to grant them, without authority 
from the zemindar or talookdar when in possession of the lands, or of 
the manager, when the zemindar and talookdar are excluded. 

All existing leases to under-renters andryots toi'emaininforceto the 
period of their expiration, unless proved to have been obtained by col- 
lusion, or from persons not authorized to grant the same. 

Every collector, renter, or receiver of the rents, throughout every 
gradation, from the zemindar to the ryot, shall be compelled to give 
I'eceipts for all sums received by them, and a receipt in full, on the 
complete discharge of every obligation : and any person complaining 
that a receipt has been refused him, upon establishing the charge, shall 
be entitled to double the amount paid by him, as damages from the 
person who received it. The receipts to the ryots are to specify the 
quantity of ground for which he pays rent, and the denomination of it, 
as being khood khaust, pykaust, or comar, with the rent received on 
account of each sort of land severally. 

That in case any village or district should be affected by inun- 
dation or other calamity, causing the ryots to desert, it shall not be 
lawful for any zemindar or renter, or collector of the rents, to demand 
the rents of the ryots who are fled, from those which remain. 


That the zemindar be not authorized to impose any new abwab or 
muthote, on any pretence whatever, upon the ryots; and every exaction 
of this nature, to be punished by a penalty, equal to three times the 
amount imposed. If at any future period, it be discovered that new 
abwab or muthote have been imposed, the zemindai’s shall be made 
responsible for the penalty, during the whole period of such impositions. 

28. That as the impositions upon the ryots, from their number 
^ X 1 ^ uncertainty, have become intricate to 

and of ryots! adjust, and a source of oppression to the ryots, 

the zemindars shall be compelled to make a 
revision of the same, and to simplify them, by a gradual and progres- 
sive operation, as follows : 

They shall begin with those pergunnahs where the impositions are 
most numerous, and having obtained an account of them, shall, in con- 
cert with the ryots, consolidate the whole, as far as possible, into one 
specific sum ; but so that in no case the sums demanded from the ryots, 
shall exceed three articles, viz. Assul abwab and kurclia* Having 
prepared this account,^ they shall submit it to the collector for his 
inspection, after which it is to be enforced by the authority of govern- 
ment ; and any enhancement of the abwab or kurcha, to be punished^ 
as an extortion. 


That where, by mutual consent of the ryots and the zemindar^ 
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aefuced fmm abwab can be wholly reduced and constituted, it be done accord- 
tlie Arguments m^^ly 5 and til 6 rates of the land, according to the nature of the soil 
in the pre- and the produce, to be the rule for fixing the rent. 

Tnte^ That the rents of each pergunnah in the zemindarry be annually 

adjusted in the same manner, until the whole be completed ; and that the 
exact proportion which the abwab and kurcha bears to the assul jumma 
be precisely determined. The zemindar is to be positively enjoined to 
regulate a certain proportion of his zemindarry annually, so that the 
* sic in oTig. whole be completely performed within * 

years from the date of his agreement. 

29. That every zemindar and talookdar be also compelled to 
prepare the form of a puttah or puttahs adapted to the circumstances 
of his zemindarry and talookdarry, and to lay the same before the 
collector, who having approved the form, shall publish it, with a 
notification to the ryots, that upon application such puttahs will be 
given to them; and no puttahs under any other form, shall be 
permitted. 

30. That no zemindar be allowed to contract any engagements 
with any farmer, or authorize any act contrary to the letter and meaning 
of these regulations. 

31. The moshaira to excluded zemindars is to be settled at 10 
per cent, upon the amount of the sudder jumma ; and out of this, a 
provision is to be made for such of the zemindar’s family, as may be 
entitled to receive it. 

32. That it be notified to the zemindars, and become an express 
condition of their engagement, that all resumptions of rent-free lands, 
not at present constituting any part of the jumma of their zemindanies, 
shall be made for the benefit of government, and the amount thereof or 
such proportion thereof, as the government may detei’mine, shall become 
an addition to their jumma. The government will determine the mode 
by which an investigation of the rent-free lands shall take place. 

33. That no grants of bazee zemin, under any denomination 
whatever, be made by any zemindar or talookdar, under a penalty 
that the lands so given, be confiscated to government, and that the gi'antee 
possessing the same, be compelled to pay as a fine the rents thereof 
during the period of their alienation. 


34. The zemindars are declared responsible for the preservation 
of the peace^ of their districts ; and the regulations established for the 
Burdwan district are to be applied to all other zemindanies where 
practicable, or to be modified to the circumstances of them. 

35. The regulation of the gunge bazar and haut duties, being of 
importance to the welfare of the community, the following rules are 
established regarding them : 

That it be notified to the zemindars, that an officer will be appointed 
by government to revise and correct them ; and to establish such tolls 
and duties, as it may be lawful for the zemindars to collect, as well as 
to prescribe the mode of collecting them. 

That when these tolls have been established, the zemindars^ shall 
imt be at liberty to vary the denominations of them, or to demand more 
than the prescribed rates. ^ 

That if at any pexiod, a scarcity of grain or other articles of' subsis- 
tence should, under any abatement of the tolls and duties, be necessary,^ 
government will hereafter order it, and the zemindars shall not be 
entitled to any remissio^i on this account. 
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That if the zemindars have reason to apprehend that these regu- 
lations wiU afiect the receipts of the sayer, they be required to deliver 
in an account of the gunge and hauts, and of the duties collected at 
them within their zemindarries respectively, previous to their entering 
into engagements for the revenue of their zemindarries; and that the 
settlement be made exclusive of the revenue arising from duties at hauts, 
and gunges until a determination thereupon can be made. 

That no zemindar be allowed to establish any new haut or gunge, 
without previous application to the collector, and a perwannah under 
his seal and signature. 


Appendix No. 2, 

IjETTEE from the Assistant on Deputation, to the Collector of 
Bhauglepore ; dated 11th August 1790. 

Sir. I was yesterday favoured with your letter, under date the 9th 

instant. i i -r , 

As introductory to the Eeport, which I have now to submit, of my 
proceedings on deputation in Pergunnah Monghyr, I beg leave to insert 
here, a general historical account of the zemindars and zemindarries 
therkn contained, extracted from a report made to the board of revenue 
by your predecessor Mr. Adair. 

The traditional amount of this purgunnah (Monghyr) is, that 
it was formerly inhabited only by Thudfarkurs of the class denomi- 
nated rich ; also resided chiefly in the woods, at the foot of the hills. 
One of those whose habitation was upon a rock in the river Ganges, is 
said, with the assistance of Vishkarrna, the god and patron of artists, 
to have built a fort, and to have named it, Monghyr, Also, that although 
the adjacent country was at that time, a wild jungle, without the small- 
est vestige of cultivation yet it was much frequented, owing to the 
distribution of large sums of money made by the Kajah Curhun, (a 
descendant of Kaama) among the bramins, who frequented a temple of 
the goddess Chundy, and to his residing on Currun Chowrt, a spot still 
recognized by that name. 

That in process of time, when the country was fallen under the 
dominion of the Moguls, an army of the emperor Heirnaion being at 
Monghyr, Heerorama Eajaput, and Eaam Eoy, of the caste (or rather 
profession) named Baud CoratK attendants in the camp Scubatthen, 
and afterwards, through the means of the emperors mutseddies, became 
chowdries, and obtained sunnuds for the tract of land which many 
years later, when the Subah Sujah Shah repaired the fort, and built a 
palace in it, first acquired the name Havilly Monghyr^ 

This account (fanciful as it appears, and wholly traditional) is 
collected from the oldest of the persons, inhabitants ; the canongoes 
registers extending only twenty-four y’ears back, as to the time of 
Cossim Ally, in whose war their papers, it is said, were either plundered 
or lost ; and the following genealogical Tables of the present zemindars, 
who all deduce their descent from one or other of the two above-men- 
tioned chowdries, are formed on the credit of their own declarations 
respectively, 

Havelly Monghyr is divided into eleven turfs, or small zemin- 
darries, of which the first five, are in the possession of the posterity of 
Heewrami as follows : 

27 


propositions 
deduced from 
the Arguments 
in the preced- 
ing Minute. 
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LSte/from Turf Moheydepore Maha Sing ... Nirby Singe 

Assistant on 2d. Turf Mohegdepore Bheekiim .. ... Assaram, 

Co^ector^^' of Sd. TurfBunwaia Bundoo. 

Ang^f m ^ ’ 4tli. Turf Taj epore Jourawon. 

5tli. Turf Jamaelpore ... Mungeram. 

Each turf is subdivided inta'talooks, among the relations of the 
^zemindars, and whose names are inserted in the list lately transmitted 
to the board of revenue. 

The 4 turfs appertaining to the posterity of Roam Roy are as 
follows : 

1st. Turf Moholey^ &c. ... ... ... Dallel Sing. 

2d. Turf Suttanpore Coltoo, &c. ... has not been 

claimed since the death of Gunsham without issue in 1120 Fusly^ but 
has remained in charge of the Mockuddums. 

Sd. Turf Bausdespore, &c. Surajemun. 

4th. Turf Bahaderpore Guneis Holaus. 


Genealogical TABLES of the Zemikdaks descended from Heekokam and Kaam Roy.” 



1st T A B L B. 



MEERORAM. 



94-G 

1 1 I . 


Keiooroy, 

909. 

1 

Owchakur. 

! 

Hiat, 

1 

i 

Tarachum, 

' 1015. 

s 

f 

Cawtum, 

! 

J 

Askeroy. 

j 

1 

Anunteram, 

1063. 

Towrttl. 

1 1 

Rowany Roy, 

i 

1 

M aliatims, 
1085, 

f 1 

Bhekuin, Chumroo. Bhunsee. 
i087. 1 1 

Ramchund, 

Dawnsiiig, 

1120. 

1 J 

1 j I 

Eunwary, Bhurnee, Gudjum. 

- “i 1 ! 

Adjib Biag, 

Cunnuck Sing, 
1173. 

No issue, 

1 1 if 

Mojum Sing, Kesery Singj Ghoonda. Blieid Sin 

1 “i i 

Kirby Sing ; Bode Smg. Bundoo t 

1st turfdar. j 3rd turfdar. 

g, Munseram ; 

1 5th turfdar. 

j 


Murdun Sing, 

1 


Aparam ; 
Snd turfdar. 


Jorawon Sing ; 
4th tnrfdar. 
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i 

! 

Kenintnem, 

1081. 

Midnomul, 

1099. 

! 

Palmr Sing, 
1141. 

\ 

Dallel Smg, 
1st turfdar. 
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! . 

Harnamin, 

1055. 

! 

Bheek. 


Persotum. 


2nd T A B h E. 


Raam Roy 
916 

Smg Roy, 
93L 
I 

Oderam Roy, 
981. 

I 

Basoodeo, 

102S. 

1 i._. 


I 

Gunshauitt. 
no. issue. 


2nd turf, vacant. 
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Anuitd, 

1057, 

Kamsahy, 

1009. 

1 


Hurbiins , 


Nimalott, 


Kokill. 


Surajemun ; 
3rd turfdar. 


I 

Bliowal. 
Chewary, 
Nurhur. 
Fatta Sing. 


Hoolans : 
4th turfdar. 


The ti;vo remaining Turfs of Havilly Monghyr yet underscribed, 
are, 1st. Turf Indiruk. 2nd. Turf Ibrahimpore. 

The first may be considered as a defalcation from the original 
zemindarry, left by Raam Roy to his posterity. It is said to have 
been abandoned by Bheek Roy (vide his name in the foregoing table) 
by reason of his being unable to defend it against the savages of the 
Cunnikpore people ; whereupon Lechmun a bramin, in 1061, applied 
for and obtained a sunnud for it from the emperor Alumgyre ; and 
Munhower Sing, the fourth heir in descent from Lechmun, is now in 
possession. 

Turf Ibrahimpore W8.s when waste land, granted, with the con- 
sent of the chowdries of Monghyr, to Benode chowdry, whose grandson. 
Harry Kishen, is now in possession of it ; but the sunnud is said to 
have been lost or destroyed, in the troubles occasioned by Mustafa 
Cawn in 1152. 

Besides these divisions of Purgunnah Havilly Monghyr, there 
are comprehended in it, certain small talooksana, magas, denominated 
muskoory and husb-ul-nossoly, which pay their rents immediately to 
Government, These, may possibly be defalcations from the foregoing 
zemindarries, although the separation cannot now be ascertained ; 
neither do the present incumbents hold them, by any other title than 
that of long possession. These having been particularized in the list 
of zemindarries, &c. already transmitted to the Board, it seems un- 
necessary to recapitulate them here. The history of Bazar of Monghyr, 
held independent of the zemindars, has also been furnished to the Board 
under date*'' 
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No. 2. With respect to the sub-divisions of the zemindarries of this pur- 

Ass£taS:^™on mentioned in tlie foregoing extract, into small talooks amono- 

Deputation, to the collateral descendants of the original zemindars, and the discrimi^ 
Collector of nation of the right of property thereon depending, by the rules 
Aug“!7?o”® ’ established by government as the discussion of those points, make 
no part of my instructions, but appear to appertain rather to the 
business of the approaching settlement, I shall only mention here, that, 
in order to prevent the ryot suffering inconvenience from the new 
pottahs being signed by the zemindars for land, whereof the maKV or 
talook due might hereafter be found with the proprietor, or vice versa, 
I poposed that the signatures of both parties should be affixed, which 
being readily agreed to, the measure was accordingly adopted. 

I proceed now to explain the rules of assessment, and mode of 
collecting the rent, by an investigation of turf Dallel Sing, includino- 
the mozas moholey, &c. For information of these paticulars, I had 
recourse to the putwarry accounts, (there being few or no powhnahs 
extant) and to the canongoes registers, which agree in stating the rules 
of assessment to be as follows ; 


NUCKDY LAND, 


Assul.....,2 Fussala. per bega, 1st sort... ... ... ,5 g 

2nd 5 0 

4 12 

4th 4. g 

5th 4 0 

(5th 4 12 

7th 3 g 

8th ... 3 4 

9th 3 1 

loth 2 1"^ 

11th 2 g 

12th 2 4 

13th 2 1 

14th 1 15 

15th 1 12 

ICth 1 g 

17th 1 6 

18th 1 4 

19th j 0 

20th 0 14 

21st 0 12 


T rr. zana ... 

1 hussala, neemsaly, per bega, 1st sort 

2nd ... 

Srd ... 

4th ... 

Abwabs : 

rupee on the assil 

dajy— on land capable of being watered 

on other land 

on neemsaly land 


... 0 12 
... 0 10 
... 0 9 
... 0 S 
Ps. As. Gds. 
-- ... 0 2 5 

in the dry season 
4 faloos per bega, 
.. 2 faloos. 

.. 1 faloo. 
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Mechmany Assessed on land capable of being watered No. 2. 

at tbe rate last year of 7 annas in tlie 
rupee on the assuL Deputation, to 

Neakdarry: R. A. Gds. Collector of 

Mockuddum — per rupee on the assul 0 0 20 ^^^auglepore 


Chowderahy ... 

Putwarry 

Gorayt 

Deh Curcha ... 


0 

0 

0 

0 


5 

5 

0 


Aug, 1790. 


BHOWLEY LAND; KHEEL : 

Seers. Chat. 

Malguzarry... ..7 Assul.., ... 12 3 2 

12 


Neakdarry — Malik^ or 1 
Moekuddum j 
Putwarry... 

Kyall 

Dehdar . . . 
Gorayt . . . 

Ryots share remains ... 


13 8 

1 0 

0 8 
0 4 
0 4 
0 4 

2 4 

... 24 4 


Md... 10 0 


KUNHULL : 
Malguzarry Assul . . . 

Neakdarry (as above) . , 

Ryots share 


Seers. Ghat. 

... 15 4 

12 

16 0 

2 4 

21 12 


Md... 10 0 


BHOWLEY LAND; PAH. 

Malguzarry. Assul 19 0 

1 0 


N eakdars (as above) . . . 
Ryots share 


20 0 
2 4 
17 12 


Abwabs : 


Md... 10 0 


Kussoor ... Calculated upon the estimated value of the malguzarry 
share at 10 gundas per rupee. 

Kyally ... Paid upon do. at 10 gundas per rupee. 

Dehdary ... In kind upon both the malguzary and Government 
shares, at 6 chattauks per maund, 

Russour Chowdery 4 chattauks per maund. 

Deh Curcha*. ‘Upon beeta,or the main land, assessed on the amount 
of the Government share at 4 annas per rupee. Unon dewra, or 
islands, per maund, onKheil 5 gundas. Kunkul, 7." 2,— Pah, 10. 
The division of the assessment mto obwab^ and neoM^affy^ 
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L^Uer^om ® which has prevailed from time immemorial in this purgun- 
Assistant on ^ah, as in other parts of Behar, whereby the rent or produce of the 
Deputation, to land became appropriated in distinct shares, to Government, to its 
BbaugWore”^- Cultivator; the two first, being considered as the 
Aug. 1790, ’ of Government ; and the last, or neakdarry, of the several persons 

particularized, whose contingent expenses of collection, together with 
some further charges, which will be mentioned, were defrayed by the 
dek eureka. It may be necessary further to explain the several 
articles of taxation contained in each division, or separate head. 

Assul . — Is the general rate per bega on land, the rent of which is 
paid in coin ; and which varies according to the quality of the soil 
and the facility of procuring an artificial supply of water from tanks 
or wells, in the dry season. These rates, have existed beyond the 
date of any public record ; and were certainly fixed, long before the 
Company acquired the dewanny. 

Abwabs. — 1st. Kussoor. The term means batta ; it was formerly 
levied as a part of the dek eureka (explained further on) to make up 
for any deficiency in the rupees collected in the Mofussil, which, under 
the Mogul Government, were required to be paid into the treasury, at 
an equal standard, Cossim AUi converted this contingent tax, into an 
uniform and permanent assessment throughout the pergunnah, as it 
has continued ever since. There is no objection now made to it by 
the ryots, whose advantages, in the increased price of grain and other 
articles, since its first imposition, may be supposed to have kept pace 
with the tax. 

2d. Dekdary . — This was originally the appropriated share of 
the dekdar, an inferior officer of the police, whose office about 16 years 
ago being found unsupplied, and his service unnecessary, the assessment 
was, under the same name, shifted from the neakdarry to the abwab, 
where it now constitutes a part of the revenue. 

8rd. Mekemany. This is a partial exaction, which, during the 
residence of Cossim Alii at Monghyr, was first laid upon Mohoby and 
its dependent villages Sackerpore and Jummulketa, at the gross 
amount of 42 rupees on the first, 20 rupees on the second, and 12 
rupees 12 annas on the last. The assessment of it, was apportioned 
on such land only as was capable of being watered in the dry season ; 
by which mode, its operation became partial even among the ryots of 
the same village, whose assul rates of land became thereby increased 7 
annas in the rupee. On the earnest entreaty of the ryots, and on their 
ready consent to my proposal of their taking waste land on an adjacent 
island (there being none on the continent) to such an amount as, in its 
rent, might be equivalent to the obnoxious exaction, I recommended 
the abolition of it to the zemindar, who readily acquiesced ; and it is 
abolished accordingly. The quantity of land engaged for as an equi- 
valent, with its rates and other particulars, are specified in the Persian 
register of abwabs, herewith to be transmitted. 

H eakdarry. — 1st Mockudmy, or as it is also termed, MaZihannak, is 
the proportion of the gross rent from time immemorial allotted, to the 
proprietor or officer of that name, whose relative situation, or parti- 
cular duty, I conceive it unnecessary to explain. 

2nd. Ru&soom Chowderaky~is an allotment to the 
chowdery or zemindar, similar in its nature to the foregoing, 

3rd, Patwavry.-^Axi allotment to the putwarry or 

village register. 
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4tli. Gorayt^An allotment to an inferior village LSer^from 
officer acting under the zemindar or tahsildar ; his office is somewhat Assistant ^ on 
similar to that of a peon. ^ ^ Deputation, to 

5th, Deh Curcha , — ^This was formerly here^, as it is 
still in other parts of the district, an assessment variable in its rate, ' 

which could be determined only at the end of the year, agreeably to 
the amount of certain contingent expenses which were supposed to be 
incurred for the purposes implied in the literal meaning of the term, in 
the course of it, joined to the tussulana of the zemindars, of the 
canongoes, and other established allowances, the particulars of which, 
in the instance of Mohoby, accompany this ; and the particulars of 
which, in the other parts of the pergunnah, will hereafter be furnished. 

The unfair mode however, of computing this assessment, being com- 
plained of about 16 years ago, an enquiry was then made into its 
actual amount in each village ; and, in lieu of this variable assessment, 
a proportional rate was established, as a permanent tax, which has 
duly been collected ever since. By the operation of this measure, 
which seems to have given general satisfaction, I found one principal 
object of my deputation anticipated in this purgunnah ; the only inde- 
finite assessment being thereby reduced to a fixed rate, and the 
oppressive exaction of peons in particular, precluded : and I must do 
the zemindars the justice to observe, that on the most minute enquiry, 

I do not find them to have deviated from the rule in question. I have 
not therefore, as far as I have yet proceeded, found it necessary to alter 
either the amount or the mode of this assessment in any instance, 
excepting that of Selimpre dumduma, an equivalent for the remission 
on which village, you will observe by the accompanying Persian papers, 
is obtained by the cultivation of wasteland on an adjacent island. 

The above explanations apply equally to the bhowley and the 
nuckdy rates of taxation ; but in the former, there is an additional 
article to be noticed, namely, 

Eyally, — This was formerly, it may be presumed, an allowance 
made to the kyall, who actually weighed out the respective shares of 
the crop ; but as in process of time, instead of the produce in kind, the 
value of that produce at a certain rate in money ^ was paid by the ryot, 
the kyall became unnecessary, although the assessment was still conti- 
nued under the same name, as a part of the revenue. 

On computation made by the zemindars, the canongoes and myself, 
in the results of which we all agreed, it appeared that the net share to 
the ryot on the bhowley land in this turf, was on the 

Seers, Chs. 

Kheel ‘ ... 22 4 

Kunhul... ... ... 17 12 

Pah ... ... . 10 12 

whereas in several other turfs, it appeared to be about 

Seers. Chs. 

Kheel ••• ... 22 4 

Kunhul^,, ... ... 17 4 

Pah ... ... 13 8 

This great disproportion in the pah land between Mohoby and the 
adjacent zemindarries, the ryots of the former with reason complained 
of ; and after some argument on the subject, the zemindars acquiesced 
in the propriety of its being reduced more nearly to an equality. The 
rates were accoi'dingly paid on the 
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No. 3. 

Letter from 
Assistant on 
I) eputatioiijto 
Collector of 
Bhanglepore ; 
Aug. 1790* 


Seers. Clis. 

Kheel 22 4 

Kunhul 17 12 

Pah 13 0 

These rates^ will still on comparison, be found heavier on the ryots of 
Monghyr, than those which prevail, in most other parts of the district ; 
but I am inclined to believe, that the difterence is amply compensated 
by the superior quality of the land in this pergunnah, and the vicinity 
of a ready market for its produce. 

On the grounds of the above investigation of the rates of taxation 
in Turp Mohoby, and of a similar investigation in every other instance, 
as faras 1 have yet proceeded, the issue of Jenapaut pottahs,both nuckdy 
and bhowley, has been obtained, excepting only for land cultivated on 
some islands situated in the Ganges westward of Monghyr, which will be 
mentioned hereafter. Those pottahs, you will please to observe, from 
the copy of one annexed, express the quantity of land, the several articles 
and rates of taxation, and also on nuckdy land, the same total or jumma. 

The same particulars being stated in the register which will 
accompany my final report on this pergunnah, the plan of which 
register is herewith submitted for your consideration, you will thereby 
be furnished with the information you require, viz. "'the most accurate 
and minute value of the lands cultivated by nuckdy pottahs, as well 
as the exact amount of bhowley kissa lands in cultivation,'' except in 
such instances as above mentioned of the island west of Monghyr, 
where the obstacles to the accomplishment of this measure, stated by 
the canongoe in his answer to my query which is annexed, seem to 
me at present to be insuimountable, and concerning which 1 request 
to be favoured with your instructions. In the mean time, permit me 
to observe, that the species of pottahs granted in similar cases in 
Furkeya appearing to me well adapted to the particular local circum- 
stances of those islands, in which is included the whole tuppah Dewra, 
I did not hesitate to adopt it, under the authority of the 4th article of 
the proclamations I am furnished with ; and should it meet with your 
approbation, an adequate knowledge of the quantity and value of the 
lands in question, as the ground of a permanent settlement, may 
be obtained by other means, namely, an inspection of the village 
records ; unless objection to this mode should arise, from the idea of its 
being a minute local scrutiny. If, on the contrary being tbe case, you 
will be pleased to point out in what manner the difficulties stated by 
the canongoe may be removed, and janajaut pottahs devised, including 
the particulars you desire to have inserted, those alreaijy granted in 
this tuppah may be easily recalled, and others substituted, conformable 
to your instructions. 

I request also to be informed, whether it is your pleasure that the 
issue of pottahs be extended to the Mockurrey mahals in this and the 
other pergunnahs included in my deputation registers, which are, I 
believe, deposited in your cutcberry. 

I trust you will tliink the accompanying Abstract of pottahs issued, 
sufficient for your present purpose, or until the register shall be com- 
plete for each village (which I expect to accomplish in the course of a 
few days) ; the transmission of the original, would at this time> greatly 
retard my progress ; and a copy of a paper of such a magnitude, it 
would not be possible, with the assistance of the mohurrer I am fur- 
nished with, to prepare in time for this dispatch. 
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Not having with me the Orders alluded to in your letter from the ^ 

Board of Reveniiej dated the 4th December 1787, I shall be much 
obliged to you for a copy of them. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

S. DAVIS, 

Sandaupoke, August 1790. 

-4^5^. on Dep, Monqhy') 


Letter irotn 
ou 

Deputation, to 
Collector of 
Bhaiiglepore ; 
Aug. 1790. 


Appendix, No. 3. „ 

Letter from Collector of Bhauglepore, dated Gth December 1787 ; on the Lettefrom 
constitution and duties of the office of Canongoe. Collector of 

* To John Shore, Esquire, President, &c. Members of the Board of 

Revenue, F ort W liliam. ^ and du- 

Gentlemen. — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of ties of the of- 
vour letter of the 28rd October, in which you direct that I should of^ija^o^n-. 
propose specific rules for the establishment of the canongoes ; in detail- 
iiicr which, I am to compare the present situation of the office with its 
former state, when the institution was in due order. 

The object of the Mogul Government in instituting the office of 
Canongoe, and the nature of the charge entrusted to those officers; may 
be understood, by considering the list of papers which composed their 
records. — These were : 

1st. Diistoor ul umiil. 

2d. Umul dustoor. 

od, Eerisht dehaut. 

4th. Schahy amdarr3^ 

5th. Awargy. 

6th. Dowl tuckshees bundoobust. 

7th. Jummabundy khass. 

8th. Jumma sayre chobootra cutwallj’' my chowkeyaut wa 
Guzooeghaut. 

9th. Jumma mahal Meer Bahry, 

10th. Jumma Pachowtra, 

11th. J iimma mahal Bud derky * 

12th. Ism nevishy Zemindaraun. 

ISth. Huckikaut Bazy Zemin. 

14th. Jumma mockurrery wa istumrarjL 
15th. Wassool-buky. 

16th. Huckekut Rozendaraun. 

These accounts when faithfully taken, gave the complete annual 
history of a zemindarry, comprehending the ground in cultivation, 
particularizing the portion of it which paid rent to Government and of 
that which was held free ; the customs and usages established, by 
former aumils, and those introduced by the aumils, of the time being ; 
the arnount of rent in demand from every ryot, with the balance 
remaining against any of them, at the end of the year ; the whole 
amount of the zemindars or farmers collections, specifying the particu- 
lar sums under every head in which those collections were made, 
together with his expenses of collection ; in short, the object of the 
canongoes^ office was to supply vsuch information respecting the country, 
that no circumstance of advantage in the administration of it, should 
be concealed, nor the zemindar enabled to appropriate anymore of the 
product of it to himself, than the share allotted to him by the Govern- 

28 
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ment ; ttat no lands might be separated from the jumma, or rent-roll 
Collector without authority ; and that the real value of the land yielding 
Bhaiigtepore, revenue might be known at the end of one year, as a rule for farming 
oti the conati- it or keeping it khas, or in the hands of Government, for the next ; 

which modes, it was the right of Government to adopt, 
hce of Ca- To render the several functions of this office, however intricate in 
aoKgoe ; eth appearance, not only practicable but easy in execution, the privileges 
Dec* 1737. duties of the parties anywise concerned in the revenue department, 

were defined and recorded, and the produce of the land as it 
might turn out in the course of the year, allotted to the zemindar, 
the ryot, or cultivator, to the Government and its officers, in distinct 
proportions, which in Behar continued still to furnish the rule 
of collecting the rents. These shares, it may be presumed, were formerly 
duly apportioned in every pergunnah where the lands were held khas, 
or retained in the hands of the Government. In zemindarry settlements, 
where the bundoobust, or amount of revenue, was fixed upon the infor- 
mation supplied by the canongoes office, the zemindar, after paying 
the amount of his jumma or revenue, and the salaries or the fixed 
allotments of the produce of the land due to the putwarries (village 
registers) and other inferior officers who acted under him, had a right 
to all the surplus of his collection. But this surplus could be derived 
only from the improvement of the country, during the term of his 
settlement or temporary engagement with the Government ; or from 
the nature of the bhowley part of his collection, which admitted of 
advantage, under a rise in the price of grain- His loss, on the other 
hand, depended on his management, which might discourage the cul- 
tivators from maintaining the same standard of tillage ; or induce some 
of them, to desert to other mahals. His collection also on the bhowley 
harvests, instead of proving advantageous, might fall off from the cheap- 
ness of grain ; or, he might lose, from an unfavourable season. 

Of all these circumstances, the canongoes registers fornished a 
minute account, which at the expiration of the year, or term of the 
zemindars engagement with the Government, enabled the aumil to 
judge of the remission proper to be allowed for unavoidable loss, as 
well as of the mode in which the zemindarry might be settled for the 
ensuing year, either as a khod bundoobust (with the zemindar) or 
farmed, or kept khas (in the hands of Government). Under the latter 
mode, the zemindar was not considered to be aggiieved, or as having any 
cause of complaint, while he received his russoom zemindarry, or allot- 
ment of the produce, which even then, was due to him only condition- 
ally, for services which he was at all times, bound to render for the 
advancement of the cultivation, and the promotion generally of the 
interests of the Government. 

At what period the canongoes office was instituted, or how long 
the regulations above specified, were strictly observed, it may not now 
be easy to determine. It is probable that under a Government subject 
to convulsions, they were occasionally violated for the advantage of 
the aumils, the zemindars, and the canongoes themselves ; and that the 
office from neglect has fallen gradually to decay. In Bengal, I believe 
little of it remains, besides the name and the salaries annexed. In 
Behar, where the ancient usages of the provinces have undei’gone fewer 
alterations, the canongoes have retained more of the exercise of their 
functions, although, as might be expected, these have often been made 
subservient to the purposes of the zemindars. The canongoes of Behar 
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are, however, well informed of those functions, agree in their definition, 
and are ready to resume the strict exercise of them, to any extent, that 
it may be the pleasure of the Government, to require : but before any^ 
proposal be made for the regulation, or perhaps the re-establishment of 
an office so immediately connected with the detail of the provincial 
collections, it may be necessary to learn on what footing the zemin- 
dars ai-e to be considered, as holding their zemiiidarries, lest 
any encroachment should be made on those rights, which it 
may be in the intention of Government for them to possess. 
If a '' minute local scrutiny” into the circumstances of zemindarry 
be (as you were pleased to inform me in your letter of the 10th of 
August) repugnant to the orders of the Court of Directors, 1 should be 
cautious of recommending for the canongoes the resumption of their 
former functions, since a more full disclosure of a zemindar’s manage- 
ment and profits can scarcely* be conceived, than the foregoing list of 
records would afford. 

I trust therefore, gentlemen, that as the first step towards a 
preparation of the plan you require of me, you will be pleased to assign 
the terms on which it is to be traced ; lest by choosing of myself, those 
whereon the zemindars are considered merely as servants of the Govern- 
ment, having no fui*ther tenure in the land than they derive from an 
office which, although hereditary, has been liable to much local scrutiny 
and restraint, 1 might trespass on your time by presenting you with 
such a plan for the canongoe’s office, as could not, consistently with 
the orders of the Court of Directors, and with the rights they 
may have conferred on the zemindars, be carried into effect. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) S. DAYIS, 

Bhaxjg-lepoee, 6th December 1787* Acting Collector. 
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Appendix, No. 4. 

An Historical and Comparative ANALYSIS of the FINANCES of 
Bengal ; Chronologically arranged in different periods from the 
Mogul Conquest to the present time : — Extracted from a Political 
Survey of the British Dominions and Tributary Dependencies in 
India. By Mr. James Grant. 

To the Honourable John Macpherson, Esq., 

Governor General, &c. Council, in their Secret, Political^ Depart- 
ment of Inspection, Fort William. 

Honotjeable %e and Sirs, — I have now the honour to lay before Mr. J. Grant’s 
you. An Historical and Comparative Analysis of the Finances of the introductory 
Soubah of Bengal, from the era of the Mogul Conquest, under the emperor Letter. 
Akbar, till the present time, chronologically arranged in three periods, of 
which the two first are comprised in the accompanying volume; and will 
exhibit a summary view of the rise, progress and extent of all the existing 
sources of public income, belonging of right, or virtually transferred to 
the East India Company, in form of the dewanny grant in 1765 ; and 
still undoubtedly recoverable in their fullest extent, though perhaps 
not with the same rapid facility, they were in that moment unfortunately 
lost to the State. 

The general principles touching the nature, right, and manage- 
ment of the revenue system of Hindostan universally, I have endea- 
voured to define, in a former work, entitled, '' A Political Survey of 
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Mr J .Grant’s the Northern Circars,” submitted to the Honourable Hoard’s conside- 
Introductory 1784 ; and applying these principles then more especially to 

^ the actual collections made on account of those valuable possessions, 

showed that a defalcation, which may be called, as it was chiefly, a 
zemindarry one, of about half a krore of rupees yearly, had been sus- 
tained by the Company as sovereign proprietor of the soil, through the 
collusive chicanery of native agents, in withholding official intelligence 
from their new masters, and fraudulently converting the use of such 
knowledge, to their own private emolument at the public expense. 

In like manner, applying the same general principles, on the 
present occasion, to the territorial rental of the Souhah of Bengal, it 
will appear that, from a similar combination of native agents, employed 
in the department of finance, there hath been here a defalcation of at 
least two krores of rupees annually ; of which, one krore twenty-nine 
lacs may be denominated zemindarry, as arising from the usur})ations, 
clandestine alienation, or embezzlement of the officiating farming land- 
holders of the country ; but the remaining seventy-one lacs must be 
considered, as incurred originally, and since continued, through a 
direct, criminal, inexcusable breach of trust in the ministry first 
appointed, or other natives subsequently vested, really with equal 
powers, though formally of humbler designation, to settle and conduct 
the affairs of revenue in behalf of the Company, down to the close of 
the present treatise ; either by fraudulent, unwarrantable, unaccount- 
able reduction, generally in the best established, most productive funds 
forming the basis of the constitutional moderate rent roll of the 
dewanny lands, as then indisputably ascertained and fully realized ; or, 
by wilful corrupt negligence, in withholding from their immediate 
superiors all such forms, documents, accounts, with other sources of 
local experimental knowledge, as were sufficient and indispensably 
necessary to check, controul, or superintend with effective intelligence 
every subordinate agency in finance, and which hairing acquired 
officially under the preceding Government, it became immediately their 
first essential duty to communicate, to succeeding rulers. 

The depravity, ignorance, and misconduct of native Hindostanny 
agents, in every branch of Government, have often been the theme of 
general declamation, as notorious, lamentable, irremediable. But 
I hope the accompanying detail will be thought sufficient t(i 
justify the severity of my own particular censures; as I am 
willing to flatter myself, after combining the substance of this 
performance, however imperfect, with what hath been in like 
manner, set forth in the Political Survey of the Circars, that I 
shall not fall under the imputation of describing and deploring 
an evil, which I have not been able to trace to its primitive 
source, where alone a radical cure can be effected, or of pointing out 
imaginary benefits equally unsubstantial and impossible to be realized. 
In a humble private capacity, it would be presumption to prescribe the 
fittest means to accomplish the end proposed ; that, will be the more 
arduous task of administration : my inferior labours have been confined 
simply to clear the way, and lay open a rich, long hidden, therefore 
neglected field for the exercise of superior official talents ; and if the 
public can he in any shape relieved by every united endeavour, in 
circumstances of present or subsequent exigency, I may not have 
reason to he very anxious about the reward of that little share of 
merit which I might claim to myself, in having thus performed a voliin- 
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tary duty, stimulated as I have been, by the highest private encourage- 
ment. 

Accordingly, it was my intention, at the beginning of the 
season, to have finished the period of my slender services in 
this country, on delivering in the tract which I have now 
presented, and meant to leave, as a humble testimony of unfeigned 
gratitude, and of that best will I shall always bear for the enlarged 
gTOwing prosperity of the interests of my honourable employers, as 
far as they may be consistent with the true national welfare. But 
considering the great imperfection of the work in question, joined to 
the impossibility, perhaps, without better talents or further materials, 
of rendering it more comprehensively clear, in the same manuscript 
compass of an abstract ; and being earnestly desirous to afford every 
possible elucidation of the subject brought forward, either through 
any incidental personal knowledge or a full communication of such 
papers as I may he possessed of, for the purpose of ascertaining 
sufficient grounds to resolve on, and cany into efiect suitable 
measures for restoring, as well as any constitutional rights and privileges 
of the East India Company, that,, they may have been unjustly de- 
prived of in the capacity of real or representative sovereign, as those 
supposed to have been wrongfully taken from 2:emindarry members of 
the State, and thus to fulfil the spirit equalty with the literal injunc- 
tions, of the last regulating Act of Parliament ; — so I have, of my own 
free accord, thought proper to remain another season in the country, 
more especially during the usual period of concluding the annual 
settlement of the revenues of Bengal, that I might have it in my 
power to answer personally before the honourable board such questions, 
if any were necessary, as they should be pleased to propose, or in 
written explanation reply to the possible inquiries of any subordi- 
nate officers, instructed to revise, report on, or correct the substance of 
what I am extremely sensible is a loose performance both in style and 
matter, but which nevertheless I willingly submit to criticism ; profess- 
ing myself perfectly indifferent, how justly severe it may be, if the 
result should prove in the least favourable to the national cause by 
discussion, whether in confirming or refuting, in whole or in part, 
what I have ventured thus to obtrude on public notice, without any 
other admissible plea or excuse perhaps besides what I have indicated 
to have been the dictates of my own mind in acting up to its proper 
sentiment of rectitude, under the most flattering encouragement indeed 
I could desire from the honourable the Governor Genera], short of an 
official command. 

It is also to answer fully the purpose now expressed that I have 
thought it requisite, without further delay, to give in the present work, 
in anticipation of a reply to some queries, which wishing previously to 
have solved, I begged for permission to propose through the honourable 
the Governor Generals indulgence on the 3rd instant. Whatever the 
solution may be, it cannot alter materially the substance of what I 
have written. 1 shall he glad that the accounts I have named and 
wished to refer to, may be forthcoming, as they will he found 
no less important in themselves, than they may be essential, in the 
verification of some of the principal facts which I have stated ; 
but that they were not officially rendered, or their practical uses expli- 
citly or fully communicated to any British subject in the civil service of 
the Company, any timebefore the 12th April 1781, Imust begleave impli* 
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citly to believe, with the most entire certain conviction of concludimr 
right; being firmly of opinion, if otherwise, that the importance and 
utility of such papers would have been suggested, made manifest, and 
brought into pneral_ current use, long ere now. That the native 
ofiieers were alwaj’s in possession of these and every other account 
necessary to ascertain or realize to the public exchequer, all the estab- 
lished rightful dues of the sovereign, I cannot entertain the least 
doubt of. That they have carefully suppressed the most consequential 
of these, I am equally convinced of ; first, from positive direct evidence 
in the scantiness, imperfection, or confused order of such as have been 
brought forth, and which have been for the most part published • 
secondly, the constant uniform affirmation, fin opposition to everv 
inquiry set on foot to obtain full authentic vouchers for ascertaining 
the preceding mussulman system of finances, exhibiting an accurate 
detail of the amount collected), that they were aU or in great part 
earned off or lost m the troubles of Oossim Aly ; and lastly, the 
intricacy or difficulty which a system of revenue, perhaps the e^iest 
and the simplest in the world, hath ever appeared to ourselves to have 
been involved in, and often so represented, through the insufficiency of 
native information or a still more criminal conduct in wilful misre- 
presentation to mislead, embarrass, and prevent by obscure complex 
accounts, the effectual endeavours of an upright British agency • 
threatening at once, detection of the deceit at first imposed with 
future discontinuance of every intermediate fraudulent emolument. 

_ JNevertheless it is possible now, if an idea were entertained of the 
existence of the papers in question, or of copies being forthcoming 
tnroughany foreign channel, that the persons officially entrusted under 
the preceding government with, and stiU in possession of, the originals, 
might attempt by anticipation, to shift the charge of neglect of duty 
from themselves to others, in not mentioning or delivering them before - 
urging perhaps in them own defence, that they had never been called’ 

strangers necessarily to the 
S f description of all the component 

parts of an account of Indian temtonal revenue, though really simpli- 
fied under such subdivided form, not complex in the construetionj^to 
me any of them intuitively But the Honourable Board will readily 

ho J hTS if attempted to be practised, and I 

ho^ be pleased to hear what I may have further to say on the subject 
in my own behalf, as one of the body of the Company’s Covenanted 
Servants generally imphcated, though without any Lad, if I stood by 
myself foremost in the recriminated charge. ^ 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect 
Honourable Sir, and Sirs, 

Y'oui faithful and most obedient humble sei'vp'nt 
Capctjtta, April 27th 1786. ^lummejeivant, 

HISTOEICAL AKD COMPAEATIVE ANALYSIS, 

„ . INTEODUCTION, 

of Parliament, for thebetter 
Mr J.Granft ^^Jioaamd nianagement o Affairs of the East India Company, 
Anatysis of TOm file 1st of January 1785, hath at length relieved the renresen- 
taw in JU, county, Wtiat pSi 

State of suspense, which might hitherto have frustrated the best design! 

o 
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of reformations as it may have prevented an earlier adoption of, or 
return to that system of order and political economy now authoritatively 
enjoined, and so long established in form, throughout that portion of 
the Mogul dominions under present consideration, until the very instant 
of the revolution in 1765, introductive of the sway of the actual sove- 
reign. The ultimate views of the Legislature are nowbecome as manifest, 
as they must in general be considered well directed towards their apparent 
object, of ensuring great lasting territorial advantages to Britain, on 
the only solid foundations of a rightful permanent empire ; in leaving 
the free entire enjoyment of ancient customary rights, priviliges, civil or 
religious law, to the great body of native inhafctants, under a stable local 
administration, framed on principles of reasonable constitutional policy; 
perhaps the best possible to be devised, for the government of distant 
possessions subjected necessarily to an oligarchy of foreign rulers, under 
relative circumstances, singularly delicate in themselves, as well as 
perfectly new in the political history of the world. And however 
unmerited in respect to a great majority of the Company’s servants are 
those stern provisions of the new parliamentary code, which may be 
construed into an indiscriminate imputation, or rather presumption of 
guilt, in aU, for the real or supposed transgression or misconduct, 
of a few ; provisions perhaps the more readily adopted on a review 
of the detached interests, inconsiderable numbers and covenanted or 
previously abridged liberties of such of his Majesty’s British subjects as 
may continue to hold executive offices in this country ; yet regarding 
the act as it stands at present, generally with all its salutary and 
obnoxious clauses, it may truly be considered as the great charter of 
rights, if not to the whole body of national representatives in Asia, at 
least to all East India subjects of Great Britain, who enjoy the inesti- 
mable advantage of living under a delegated sway, thus tempered for 
the first time in Hindostan, with the mildest influence of practical 
enlarged distributive justice. 

It is true indeed, with respect to a very small but important class 
of the native inhabitants of this country, forming the necessary respon- 
sible agents between the prince and peasantry, for managing the aemin- 
dany or landed interest of the State, that the law as yet seems only 
declaratory of the humane and generous intention of the legislature to 
restore, and henceforth firmly to establish in all the plenitude of terri- 
torial jurisdiction, or ancient ascertained immunities, on principles of 
equity according to the constitution of India, such, or any other descrip- 
tion of persons who may have been illegally deprived of their official or 
possessory rights within the period of British administration. But as 
the injunction to the Company on this head, is unequivocally positive, 
to investigate and forthwith redress, if founded in truth, the injuries 
supposed or complained of ; so the eventual benevolent purposes of the 
act, may reasonably and fully be anticipated, from the moment it be- 
gins to have effect in the proposed sphere of its operation. 

To assist therefore in an inquiry, not less extensive and difficult in 
itself as a task to be accomplished, than humanely laudable in its 
object, becomes not only a duty on all those who may be entrusted 
with ministerial executive authority, but on every individual member 
of the same community, whether in a private or public station ; who, 
from, his own experience, or that of others, can throw the smallest 
possible light on a subject touching so nearly the interest, the dig- 
nity, and honour of the British nationn. Animated with these 
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MrXGrant’s sentiments^, as well as encouraged by the indulgence and attention 
^eiiMncesof ^ disquisition recently exhibited on the topic of Indian 

finance in general, applied on that occasion, particularly to the northern 
circars, I now again venture to obtrude the result of my observations 
on the same interesting subject at large, applied here more especially 
with fuller intelligence, in ascertaining the nature^ mode of manage- 
ment, former and actual amount of the established revenue of the 
Soubah of Bengal, collected in behalf and with the positive sanction of 
Government. 

But the most powerful motives were necessary, as a counterpoise 
to the slender hope, or satisfaction of impressing conviction of the truth 
of my own opinions, on the minds of others, however material, justly 
stated, or ascertainable might be the facts on which such opinions were 
founded ; and the dread of incurring the imputation of ignorant mis- 
representation, would otherwise, though encouraged with all the 
presumption of conscious rectitude of design, shrink at the task ot 
opposing the present popular belief, which hath, through the charms 
of eloquence, in displaying a familiar theory, partially just, though 
locally misapplied, gained gradual ascendency in the course of the last 
ten years, over the authoritative informations of the secret committee 
of Parliament in 1773, founded on the oral or written testimony of some 
of the ablest, most upright and experienced individuals employed in 
the highest ofiices of the financial department in this country ; and 
who deriving their speculative knowledge of the constitutional 
forms of local administration from a view of the real practice 
of the preceding Mussulman Government, from which they immedi- 
ately obtained a transfer of dominion, may reasonably be sup- 
posed to have been the best instmcted on that important subject of 
inquiry. Under such circumstances therefore, if the presumed experi- 
ence of the whole twenty years now elapsed since the acquisition of 
the dewanny, the voluminous records of the Company, together with 
the deliberate evidence of many respectable persons, delivered as matter 
of simple opinion, unsupported by established facts, wei’e univei’sally 
against me; yet I should aver confidently, as I will maintain, that 
the actual system of revenue in Bengal was from the beginning taken 
upon mistaken grounds, fundamentally wrong in itself, and highly 
dangerous to be continued ; yet still as easily to be corrected, as its 
principle may be proved to be false, with common intelligence joined 
to an inclination of investigating dispassionately the truth. It is a 
baseless fabric reared in the ignorance, corruption and chicanery of 
the natives, intended to conceal from superficial popular view, or per- 
haps ultimately to destroy, the symmetry, convenience and simplicity 
of the original structure, which it has been made artlessly to coverfrom 
outward sight, and through delusive information of the first sole keepers 
of the golden key of interior admission, imposed on the unsuspecting 
honesty of foreign rulers^ as the solid genuine edifice of Indian finance. 
Such as represented, it was presumed in every respect to be, and being 
deemed too stupendous or expensive an undertaking to be wholly pulled 
down and reconstructed, was thought only proper to be repaired and 
adjusted to modern European ideas of perfection. Invention was 
racked to hide or correct apparent deformity ; and under such skilful 
hands, no wonder if the motley, shapeless mass should now be consi- 
dered, as a work highly finished. It is only to be lamented, that those 
who have thus shown themselves actuated by the best inclinations, or 
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capable of the greatest executioB, were necessarily precluded from Mr J Grant’s 
taking an interior view, and making the discovery that the immediate 
object of their labours was merely an outwork, a heap of rubbish Bengal 
rudely formed, with design to screen the true substantial work within, 
from simple passengers, or embarrass and prevent the approach, of 
more curious observers. 

To drop the style of comparison, though sanctioned by the title of 
our performance, it is impossible but the fallacy of the system, and 
accounts of revenue which were obtruded by the designing natives on 
the Company’s administration in Bengal at the acquisition of the 
dewanny, and since, almost universally acquiesced in, or adopted, 
must sooner or later be manifested and generally acknowledged; 
because it is the nature of truth ultimately to force itself on the minds 
of all who are interested in the discovery. Such however is the stubborn- 
ness of long established belief, that the progress to conviction of error, 
may be so slow as to render entirely vain the hope of any individual’s 
effecting the change ; but what cannot be completed b}^ one person, should 
not therefore be wholly laid aside when the design is laudable and the exe- 
cution thought necessary. A rude or imperfect essay received favourably, 
may stimulate others better qualified, to take up and prosecute the task, 
until its final accomplishment; and the merit of the undertaking, 
thankless privately, though perhaps not the less useful to the public, 
will be in proportion to the number and difficulty of the obstacles to 
be surmounted. 

Among the most powerful of these, aVe to be reckoned the original 
forms pretended to be deduced from ancient px^actice, and as such im- 
posed upon the inexperienced sovereign agency, by soine of the best 
established chai-acters for ability and integrity of the native inhabi- 
tants of this Country, who for seven successive years were vested in 
the sole virtually uncontrouled administration of the dewanny rents, 
from the time they were first acquired by the Company. It would be 
a task, if Hot difficult, at least invidious, to prove designed deception 
on the part of the superior Hindostanny officers thus employed by 
delegacion, in the early management of the revenues : not so much from 
the dread of wounding the sensibility of a Mussulman or Hindoo, real- 
ly, by such a charge, but the supposed injury it would be in the esti- 
mation of others of a sympathetic feeling, or unacquainted with national 
character, to bring an accusation against them of delinquency, as 
Understood in Europe, unsupported, perhaps, by the formalities 
required there of legal evidence ; as well as the consequences to 
be apprehended by themselves, when thus stigmatized in the 
eyes of their rulers, the dispensers of favour, or, in being obliged to 
refund foimer unriglitfiil acquisitions, sacrifice those of present 
enjo3ment, and forego the expectancy of future additional defalca- 
tions. It may be sufficient for all the useful public purposes simply 
to prove, that through the medium of .natives, hitherto almost 
exclusively employed in real effective operations of finance, we have 
been, by some means or other, unintentionally or with design, grossly 
deceived in respect to the nature, form and extent of the annual assess- 
ment of Bengal ; that such intermediate agents themselves, have 
always been fully, or more perfectly informed on these important 
objects, though the}^ withheld their knowledge from European super- 
intendents ; and that when they have been regarded, or officially 
consulted as oracles to determine the most essential rights of Govern- 

29“ 
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Mr X Grant’s menf;, they have in most cases, stood in the predicament of judge and 
Pmanoi" S against the sovereign ruler ; deeply interested perhaps In the 

Bengal. event of their own decision ; yet placed in every instance beyond the 
reacli of detection, as holding in the same hands', though incompatibly, 
all the great offices of State, instituted as mutual cheeks on each other, 
toffsther with the entire volume of authentic documents, accounts or 
official forms, so indispensably necessary to controul their conduct with 
intelligence, while the ruling administration were still unaided by the 
lights of free extensive self experience. 

The more general conclusion of deception, will only be acquiesced 
in by liberal unbiassed minds, on a review and nice examination 
of all the facts and circumstances relative to the management of the 
finances of the country, before and since the acquisition of the dewaniiy, 
and intended to be here set forth by comparison, as grounds are waih- 
ing to pursue the mode of more positive independent reasoning. But 
the less important collateral deductions in regard to the pos'sibility, 
joined to the apparent private interest there might be of practising 
such delusion, must occur at once to the minds of those who recollect, 
or have been sufficiently informed of the character, situation, power, 
or necessary influence of the first appointed native ministry in behalf 
of the Company. A mussulman presided ; and if there be a sciuple 
of difference in point of what we understand by moral principle among 
the numerous followers of Mahomed, without any knowdedge of the 
man but from repoii, I am inclined to throw it, into the scale of his 
virtues. An outward deference and practical observance of religious 
forms may be admitted, as. a proof at least of his understanding, if not 
of his piety ; though perhaps his abilities will appear most conspicuous, 
in considering a rapid progress in the career of ambition, which with 
all genuine Asiatics, must 99 times in a lOO be by the basest degi-ees 
of servility, venality, dishonesty, comiption ; or, if once against such 
odds through military talents, is ever necessarily attended with assas- 
sination, prefidy, cruelty and oppression. During the two years 
soubahclarry of Jaffier All Khan aftei' the expulsion of Cossim, this 
man acted as naib of Jehangeernagur, then undoubtedly the first and 
most lucrative post under the nizamut ; because the jurisdiction was 
the largest, the province the richest, and the rents, though valued low 
on the royal registera, were always rated the highest in the secret sepa- 
ate rent-roll of the provincial delegate. In this short period of financial 
anarchy, a balance was stated to have been incurred, as he himself will 
be forward to acknowledge, throughout the whole of Bengal, of more 
than two crore of rupees ■, but it would be unreasonable to expect to be 
infonned from the same quarter, how much of this was to be placed to 
the account of Dacca, notwithstanding the calamities of the civil war, 
supposed to have occasioned the general deficiency elsewhere, were 
certainly little felt in this, remote district, and could not decently be 
pleaded to authorize continued arrears, after the restoration of peace j 
neither would it he altogether fair to require an exact account of the 
four months anticipated collections of the first year of the dewanny 
from May to September 1765, stated at about one- third of the annual 
hundohust, though during these months, the receipts of revenue all 
over Hindostan are ever comparatively small in proportion to the 
interval of time, and never could be authorized before the settlement 
of the jummabundy, which did not take place till long after the arrival 
of our fii'sfc resident at the Moorshedabad durbar, in July of the same 
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rear; — neveitlieless the expenditure of part, to mswer the private Brands 
clemands, as pretended, of British subjects then high in office, hath been^ 
minutely set forth, and now stands on the Journals of the Mouse of RcugaL 
Commons in 1772, to screen the great defaulter, by anticipated insidious 
recrimination against those who were probably ensnared into a parti- 
cipation of the illgotten wealth of an hour, to realize to himself the 
enormous fraudulent acquirements of years. Still however, the selfish 
view, with the means of concealing such defalcations, were only 
adequate to the inferior station of provincial deputy ,* when acting 
afterwards as naib soubah and dewan, bolding virtually the whole 
united powers of executive government under the selfsame authorit3^ 
and exclusive of official knowledge, it is equally ini possible to measure 
the predominancy of private interest, as to define the irresistible infin- 
ence of an Eastern despot, to ensure the gratification of his will 
Some nominal coadjutoi’s, it is true, were intended to control the inor- 
dinate power of the minister, but the feeble restraint of the Roy Eoyan, 
his Hindu colleague, served only to quicken and confirm his arbitrary 
movements ; while the councils of a banker associate, sole interested or 
experienced in the benefits of money dealings, which were great in 
proportion to the gross receipts of cash from the country to be after- 
wards misapplied, naturally urged the progress of the same iinrightfLil 
devious course. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered, that the hereditary 
and consequential post of chief Canongoe, the only true effective consti- 
tutional check known in the whole system of Mogul Government on 
every temporary delegated trust, hath been unequally divided from the 
commencement of the present century, between two Indian families of 
the tribe of koyt ; and as the interested execution of this important otfice 
indispensible (however managed under an indolent ignorant nmssulinan 
administration, with the continued inheritance of it,) depended more on 
personal ability and anticipated succession, than doubtful hereditary 
pretensions ; so it has happened generally agreeable to common Hindu 
policy in this and zemindarry e-mployments, that the heir of adoption, 
whether of line, consanguinity or caste, hath been a minor-grandson, 
nephew or foundling, acting under the experienced tutelage of the father, 
mother or household bramin, and represented in the sovereign presence 
by a servile dependent, properly instructed, with the designation of naib 
or vakeel, to this infant chancellor, register and keeper of the imperial 
archives of the soubah. At the period now in question, a very intelligent 
miitseddy, whose name deserves to be rescued from oblivion, held this 
inferior delegated trust in behalf of the lesser Canongoe. The lowness 
of his degree rendered him the fitter instrument for the minister's 
purpose ; and he was accordingly appointed peshcar to the Khalsa 
duster, having obtained the nomination of his former charge for his 
minor nephew and adopted son, after passing by the experienced father, 
who in his turn even then, undoubtedly looked forward to the high 
post of virtual dewan, which he at present occupies in the financial 
department of the Company, in the like manner as he seems now to 
expect the transmission of it, to his immediate posterity, by the same 
mode of re-transfer, and convenient filiation in favour of an infant 
grandson. 

To coiitroul so formidable a combination of intriguing natives, or 
penetrate into the mysteries of their financial conduct, against their 
will and private interests, through a mass of such obscure materials 
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Mr. J. Grant’s as were designedly thrown in the way of European investigation to 
FimnSs ^ of mislead, required what was impossible, — immediate intui- 

Bengai tive knowledge of affairs, only to be learnt by long practieal experience : 

even the genius, ability, disinterestedness of Clive himself, aided b}^ all 
the vigour, address, and awe of his military character, might have 
been long baffled in the attempt, in those early days of imperial acqui- 
sition of territory. Nor yet could the propriety of his choice of 
ministeria] agents, be called in question; for, perhaps, in Hindostan, a 
mussulman could not be found characterized by the greater reputed 
virtues of honour, sagacity, moderation, and equity, locally understood, 
than Mahomed Reza Khan ; a Hindoo more pliable, experienced in the 
collections, or highly respected by his countrymen, than Rajah Doolu- 
bram ; nor of the latter nation, a mutseddy endowed with greater cun- 
ning or secrecy in his profession ; more skilled in the detail of the 
exchequer dues ; the fraudulent emolument of the zemindars and other 
officers of Government ; practical arts in composing or depyphering revenue 
accounts; dividing, subdividing, intermixing, annexing, reducing, or 
entirely concealing portions of rent and territory (thus to enhance the 
merit with the difficulty of execution in rendering various, complex, 
and intricate, the simple operations of Indian finance) than Rada 
Kuntsingh, the elder brother of Gungagovind, the father of Praan 
Kishen. 

Nevertheless, it is a melancholy, as I hope it will become a notori- 
ous truth, that, from the routine of business, official forms, notions of 
right or former practice, at first introduced under this original triumvi- 
rate,^ is to be deduced a positive inexcusable defalcation from the 
unalienable estabRshed moderate rental of the country, in the moment 
of ti'ansfer to the Company, of at least 10 crore of rupees, during the 
twenty years of administration which has now elapsed since that memora- 
ble era of the acquisition of the dewanny,as in the same manner we have 
shown a loss, not much less, to have arisen in rather a shorter period in the 
northern circars ; through the like, fatal necessity of trusting implicitly 
a junto of native agents, deeply interested in concealing the amount of 
the actual collections, or in misrepresenting the just undeniable rights 
of sovereignty, with the true nature ot zemindarry tenures. To ti’ace 
all the wily mazes through which so enormous a sum has been dissipated 
in Bengal by large deductions, smaller additions, and unaccountable 
remissions of rent, together with the designed confusion in the prescrib- 
ed order, extent, and denomination of the several districts to be 
assessed, agreeable to the ancient records of the superior klialsa duster, 
would be, if posssible, yet a very irksome unnecessary labour ; consid- 
ering that the same detail hath been more recently introduced in the 
formation of the sudder abstracts of revenue, in specifying the annual 
settlement of an inconsiderable talook, or obscure village, as in stating 
that of a zemindarry jurisdiction equal to twice the kingdom of Sardinia 
in Europe; and that nine-tenths of the huge volume of modern bundo- 
busts will not be found to contain the hundredth part of the rental of 
the country : such minutiae, though perfectly adapted to the broken 
diminutive scale, by which a slow, patient, indefatigable Hindoo 
calculates the most extensive as well as the smallest pecuniary transac- 
tions, ill suits the magnitude of our present subject of inquiry ; and it 
might be thought equally absurd to exhibit for annual current use, the 
vast financial operations of a mighty empire thus partially by undefined 
imwieldy provinces, and partly by the frittered divisions of an insigni- 
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ficant liamlef;, as to attempt giving at one glance, a general comprelien- Mr. 
sive view of a boundless object through the focus of a microscope, of 

Besides, it may be very reasonably supposed, that the plausible story Bengal 
of Cossim Alii’s having destroyed or carried away with him, on his 
expulsion, all the material archives of the exchequer, may yet have 
some slight foundation in truth, though for the most part invented to 
be constantly urged by the native officers of the revenue, to prevent 
retrospection, or the possibility of tracing their own embezzlement 
pi'ogressively to the original source of the evil, where every true practical 
reform must also take its rise; and that really a few consequential 
papers perhaps, relative to the history of his own administration, general 
principles of taxation, or the tuckseem hustabood accounts ol those 
provinces, where so expediently he brought into the public treasury 
the keftyet, or private benefits of aumildars, may be wanting ; in 
which case, a narrow scope is left to cavil, though none to vindicate, the 
prodigious defalcation of succeeding agency. 

As to the obstacles which occur in overturning a fallacious 
system that has been so long adopted and powerfully promulgated by 
very able and respectable individuals of our own nation, who have held 
the highest executive offices in this country, I shall in this place only 
observe, that these difficulties will be in great part removed, if the 
imposition can be proved to have originated with the first native ad- 
ministration appointed on behalf of the Company, and that the grand 
errors in the principles of their theory, could only be detected after 
many years of practical experience, an inquisitive research, or accidental 
insight into the mysterious written forms of revenue proceedings yet 
still an arduous task will remain, perhaps surpassing our slender unaided 
ability, though necessary to be attempted to turn the bias, which must 
have been given to the prejudices of the public by a recent literary 
performance, entitled, Original Minutes of the Governor General and 
Council 1776, with a plan for the settlement of the revenues of 
Bengal,’^ &c, ; a work replete with local information, and the soundest 
political doctrines, when applied to the finances or the state of civil 
society in Europe ; though entirely foreign to the circumstances of this 
country, in many fundamental points. The consideration of some of 
these, will naturally arise in the prosecution of our present subject ; but 
it may not be improper here to premise a few of the most essential, and 
in which we are sorry to differ so widely from the author of the tract 
in question, respecting the application of adduced facts and opinions, 
to the actual situation of persons and things in India. 

First, the grand material difference between us, is on the nature 
of landed property. It is positively affirmed on the one side, 
pages 163-4, '' that the lands of these provinces are not the pro- 
‘‘ perty of the East India Company as sov^ign representative, but 
of the zemindars and other classes of the natives, who owe nothing 
to Government but a fixed portion of the net produce,” indifferently 
described in other parts of the work under the^ denomination of a quit- 
rent, tribute, or land tax. This is declared to be the main hinge on 
which the whole argument for the proposed settlement turns and 
the author’s deductions will be found to flow regularly from that posi- 
tion. But it must at the same time, in justice be observed, that it is 
the prin<^iple of this doctrine, as thought essential to the public inter- 
ests, that^ seems to influence the ready belief of its constant admission 
into the /system of Mogul legislation, rather than any solid proofs 
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Mr. J. Grant’s of tli8 fiicfc, from what can be deemed incontrovertible evidence, either 
Pinanoos of Or circumstantial; for, agreeable to an established 

Bengal. European maxim, involving however a distinct secondary question, it 
is inferred, that the proprietary uses of the soil, would be incompatible 
with the actual sovereignty; and that a mind impressed with such a 
notion might not be open to conviction, though the point of right were 
otherwise determined by authority. On the other hand, in the politi- 
cal disquisition delivered in to the Board in December 1784!, relative to 
the northern circars, and to which I must beg leave frequently to refer, 
when treating of the subject of Indian finance in general, the very 
reverse of the foregoing proposition, in its more important as well 
as its subsidiary affirmations, is set forth as incontestible, on 
substantial specific grounds, admitting of an immediate, final, or 
determinate issue. The sovereign ruler in all parts of Hindostan, 
if not through the whole of Asia, unless it be in the Russian 
dominions, is declared to be the sole virtual proprietor of the soil ; not 
in the European feudal acceptation of the term, agreeable to which it 
hath lately been attempted to be qualified, implying a fictitious tenure 
as lord paramount, from whom all lesser holdings are supposed to be 
derived by every class of subjects, but in right and fact, the real acting 
landlord entitled to, and receiving from the ryots or husbandmen, a 
certain portion of the gross yearly returns of tile country in money ’ or 
kind, fixed on a medium in Bengal, at one-fourth of the whole produce, 
according to a pecuniary estimation made about the year 1582, soon 
after the establishment of the Mogul Government under Akbar, aud 
continued thence, without any deviation in the principle, down to the 
present time, though it is much to be feared the iniquitous practices 
of Indian landholders may have clandestinely exceeded that original 
equitable standard. It is further advanced as incontrovertible, that 
the zemindars or other classes of natives, hitherto considered the right- 
ful proprietors of the lands, are actually no more than annual contract- 
ing farmers or receivers of the public rents, with stated allowances in 
the nature of a commis.sion on the receipts, and a small estate or portion 
of their territorial jurisdictions set apan for constant family subsistence, 
whether in or out of office, but never exceeding in the whole, by an 
univemal prescriptive law of ihe empire, 10 per cent, on the Mofussil 
collections ; and that to alter or otherwise define these fundamental, 
implicitly acquieseed-in rules of financial jurisprudence in India, ascer- 
taining the nature of civil tenures, the established mode of levying, and 
actual amount of the rental or yearly assessment of the land, would 
be no less impolitic, useless, and dangerous, in respect to probable 
future consequences, than unconstitutional, unnecessary, and a wanton 
sacrifice of the dearest, most essential interests of Government, in the 
present moment. 

The speculative opinion involved in this proposition, will be 
subject to cavil, and can only be determined by reference to past 
experience, still to be unfolded to the world, and perhaps, after aU, 
inapplicable partly to actual circumstances ; but as to the mere matter 
of fact, here we muist join issue. A question of the highest rights of 
sovereignty, of subjects, or in property is depending ; and ihpugh we 
do not take our departure from the same point, it is but fair that we 
should start as nearly as possible on equal terms in the same,' instant, 
or in plainer words, that the burthen of proof should not rest, entirely 
on one side, while bare assertions may have been admitted, on fjhe other 
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without previous investigation. Our different principles being then 
explicitly laid down or avowed, and the arguments in support of both, of 

with respective proofs or illustrations, being free for })ublic examina- Bengal 
tion and discussion, while the important object is one and the same, a 
candid ultimate decision may be the immediate result of an authorita- 
tive enquiry on the spot ; to which I can anticipate the ready 
acquiescence of the author of the plan, even with the more assur- 
ance, that he seems to refuse in advance his assent to the practi- 
cal inferences of secondary considei*ation, to be drawn from what, 
in his own understanding, would be an unfavourable determina- 
tion, on the simpler points of fact. The parties eventually and most 
interested on this occasion, compose the three principal orders of men 
in every subordinate state; the representative ruler, the landholders 
technically or locally understood, and the whole body of husbandmen. 

To define the rights and privileges of the zemindars, &c. of India, 
forming the only intermediate class of territorial subjects existing 
between the prince and peasantry, would be in truth, to distinguish also 
those of the two latter descriptions of persons, by marking the common 
boundaries of all, in the chain of mutual dependence, and" wdiere alone 
they are capable of limitation ; the higher exti’emes of despotism and 
the lowest of slavery, being ever like indefinite. Something like this, 
however, has been attempted in the Political Survey of the Circars 
before referred to, and may again be loosely taken up in the present 
disquisition ; but as we are persuaded, tiiat so great and powerful a 
body of people, such as the more eminent landholders of Bengal, 
particularly those styled rajahs, who have been compared indignity 
to the feudatory princes of the German empire in Europe, can never 
want special, able, and more agreeable advocates to plead theireau.se, 
particularly while they are suffered to administer, with uncontroled 
authority, the unascertained revenues of their ample jurisdictions ; so 
in this essay, w^e mean rather to apply our reasoning to explain tho 
immunities and relative situation of both the other corporate members 
of the community. 

A second difference of opinion arises on consideration of the burthen 
of the actual territorial assessment, on a comparison of the original toomar 
jumma of Toory Mull, with the more modern bundobust of the present 
cenrury. In support of the positions laid down in “ the })]an of settle- 
ment, &c. p. 1 67,” a rent-roll of the provinces, fixed in the reign of 
Akbar, and that of the year 17^8, have been exhibited. The latter, is 
affirmed to be 7 lacs lower than the former ; and it is added, if there 
be any proofs to invalidate the evidence of these documents it ought to 
be produced.” On tliis point, admitting the authenticity of the two 
accounts separately, we ixiust deny the conclusion drawn from them 
comparatively, as seems to be authorized by^the first glance of tbeir 
contents ; for the particulars of riie first rental, extend to all the lands of 
Orissa, which were then annexed to Bengal ; whereas the tuckseem of 
the second, include only a small portion of the lesser souhah, forming 
the chucklahs of Hejellee and Balasore ; determining thereby the settle- 
ment of Sujah Khan, in 1728 to be 31 lacs more, instead of 7 less, than 
that of the Mogul Emperor, concluded nearly 150 years earlier. Another 
important inference, respecting the relative worth of money at the 
same oi* later periods, intimately connected with the question of com^ 
paratiye assessments, is in like manner, to be controverted on princi- 
ples of reasoning apparently the most solid^ hut which depending on 
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a variety of combined facts and speculative deductions, too complex 
perhaps to be brought forward in one view with mathematical precision, 
will not preclude the possibility of cavilling. 

With great ingenuity it is stated, p. 197, that a settled increase 
in the price of the necessaries of life, and 
proportional decrease in the value of specie, 
may in like manner be occasioned by a rack rental, whicb forces the 
husbandman to enhance his demand for the produce of the land, as well 
as by any extraordinary influx of gold and silver. Hence it is strongly 
implied, or rather the conclusion is inevitable, that these effects, as 
then applicable to Bengal, must be attributed to the former cause, and 
that accordingly the rental of the period in question, about the year 
1776, might be considered as overrated, and should be reduced. To 
refute this opinion, will be more especially the object of the present 
disquisition ; but it ma^’' not be improper in this place to remark, that 
the subject hath already been in great part anticipated, in our political 
survey of the northern circars, and that here it only seems necessary 
to bring to remembrance ihe principal facts or observations which 
constituted the ground work of our former general reasoning on the 
same topic. 1st. We insisted, and do still maintain, that by the' 
discovery of the mines of America and a passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope, the relative value of the precious metals has diminished 
at least one-half, all over the commercial world, in consequence of the 
quantity of coin in circulati^ having surely doubled, in the course of 
the two last centuries. 2ndfy. That from the rise of the Marhattah 
State on the Malabar coast, the signs of wealth, particularly in Bengal, 
must have greatly increased, through the decline of trade and manu- 
factures in the former country, and their transposition with new 
vigour to the latter, at the era of the same impoi’tant revolu- 
tion ; and Sdly. That as the rights of sovereignty were origi- 
nally established at one-fourth of the gross produce of the 
land shared with the ryots ; did from the beginning ; do actually ; and 
must ever, from necessity or policy, continue to be rated formally 
at the same equitable standard, it appears highly expedient for Govern- 
ment to realize its pretensions virtually to such proportion ; that 
nevertheless the actual public receipts fall greatly short of it, suppos- 
ing only a twofold increase in the quantum of money, and allowing 
for the farther extension of territory under the same general descrip- 
tion of country, since the first assessment of Akbar ; but in those 
districts where the deficiency is the most glaring, the burthen on the 
peasantry is usually the heaviest, and perhaps surpassing the prescribed 
rule, though by the collusive practices of zemindai-s with other native 
officers of the revenue, the surplus of collected rents is commuted for 
private douceurs, or otherwise under the heads of remissions, serinjamy, 
or sebundy expenses fraudulently withheld from the public treasury. 

In respect to the materials from which I have been enabled to 
complete the present work, I have only to observe, that they have been 
wholly collected since my last return to the presidency from Hydrabad, 
during a longer interval of freedom from any permanent public 
avocations, however necessary, to succeed in the objects of my pursuit, 
than either suited inclination or private interest ; but at an expense so 
trifling, and with such little trouble, comparatively with the large sums 
or tedious multiplied labours hitherto ineffectually employed for 
the same ends^ that if I were to make an oxtraordinaiy charge for the 






wliole, in addition to my ordinaiy personal disbursements, I should 

beg leave to decline it, in the apprehension of lessening in the public Fmsncea 

estimation the importance of the knowledge intended to be communi" of Beogal 

cated by means, which may now appear at once so simple in theni"' 

selv^es, easy and practicable to be used. Nevertheless^ the papers 

refeiTed to, chiefly contained in about 20 volumes of Persian sends, or 

account of revenue, prior to the era of the dewanny, though entirely 

procured, through influence of a light and jDiivate purse, will asrpredly 

stand the test of en(]_uiry, as copies of originals still existing privately 

in the hands of former or actual officers of government ; and wliicli 

though perhaps they may not be found among the public archives of 

the Khalsa, should certainly have been deposited there, as they ought 

novT to be'considered the most, perhaps the only, essential documents 

for current use, and worthy of being preserved in the superior duften 

At the same time, the portion of individual merit that can be annexed 

to the discovery of such papers, in any situation, would be extremely 

small in mine, otherwise unemployed, while jmt covenanted in the 

service of the company ; relaxation in the search of them, or future 

suppression when obtained, must have been thought i-eprehensibie, 

In this country, every branch of professional knowledge to be 
acquired from the natives, is wrapt up in m^^sterious process, or a 
technical jargon of obscure, but not always of unmeaning words, 
and only to be learned through the influence of caste, ^ of public 
station, or of money. Wanting the two former requisites, I of 
course availed myself of the latter, having previously, by ordi- 
nary diligence and some fortuitous circumstances, procured the 
first necessary key to information, enabling me to call for what ivas 
wanted, and without which, one might long seek in vain, through the 
passive indifference of a Hindu. Furnished with such means, and 
supported by a decent character for understanding and moderation, just 
sufficient to inspire a confidence, that no pemonal bad design stimu- 
lates enquiry ; the success of any individual must ever be more certain 
than the effect of torture and imprisonment, to attain the same object 
under the obstinate secrecy that would be opposed to apparent or 
presumed ignorance. 

To proceed with the greatest perspicuity in our present undertak- 
ing, it might be proper to begin with a general geographical descrip- 
tion of the country now under consideration, and ascertain or define its 
various divisions of territory, whether natural, civil, or political, as far 
as these are necessarily connected with a correct and perfect knowledge 
of the revenues : but the superficial contents of Bengal in the whole and 
in its parts, as liable to the Mogul system of finance, have undergone so 
many changes at different periods, or may be arranged by subdivisions 
under such a variety of denominations, useful to be explained and 
kept in remembrance, that we must here beg leave to refer to Major 
Renneli’s atlas for a view of the soubah at large, in its actual and 
greatest extent, being 91,142 square British miles, exclusive of 
Midnapoor in Orissa, and comprising all the more contracted dimen- 
sions of this portion of the empire of Hindostan under the same nanie, 
in former times; as in like manner, we wish to avail ourselves of the aid 
of that valuable work, to calculate the importance of a great natural 
territorial division into two parts, nearly equal, on either side of the 
Granges, which intersects the whole country in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, or to trace the nartow boundary of included provinces ; which 

no 
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though not altogether laid down with such strict unifoniiity of plan, 
and precision in the execution, as to answer all the necessary purposes 
of political arithmetic, will nevertheless be extremely useful to be 
attended to. But the more essential authoritative distributions of terri- 
bory, regulating the order and amount of the old-established or recent 
proportional assessments, or collected by the immediate officers of the 
khalsa, can only be fully comprehended through the detailed accounts 
of all the financial departments taken together, and are so various in 
their designation or uses, and have been subject to so many periodical 
reforms, that the utmost we can resolve to exhibit within the compass 
of the present work, will be merely an abstract sketch, of which we 
shall here content oui-selves with indicating simply the general heads. 

1st. The permanent imperial divisions into circars, with the sub- 
divisions into pergunnahs, are indispensably necessary at all times to 
be accurately known, as being the basis of every other distribution of 
land or annexed rent, and the only true effectual boundary checks on 
every description of local agency. The numerary of these originally 
fixed by Toorel Mull, in the reign of Akbar, about the year 1582, parti- 
cularly specified in the Ayeen Akberry, was nineteen of the larger 
portions of country, corresponding to our idea of counties, and 682 of 
the lesser included mahals, or districts, rated nearly for one krore and 
7 lacs of rupees. At the close of Shah Jehan’s reign in 1658, as appears 
from a variety of concurring testimonies, the number of the former had 
been increased, though not with proportioned dimensions, to 84, by 
annexations of the maritime border of Orissa from Hejelee to Balasore, 
and new conquests on the side of Asham, &c. and the latter by these 
additions, or 19 subdivisions of the ancient pergunnahs, were stated at 
1,350, yielding then about one krore and thirty-one lacs. During 
the administration of Jaffier Khan and reign of Mahomed Shah in 1722, 
although the same circar divisions were necessarily kept in the khalsa 
records to adjust the annual accounts transmitted to Delhi ; yet being 
thought at this time, too small or expensive, as forming the separate 
jurisdictions of so many aumildars of mussulman superintendents, were 
thenceforth compounded into 18 chucklahs or more extensive foujedarry 
vernments, while the numerary of lesser districts, was increased to 1,660, 
with an. established rental in future of one krore and nearly forty- 
three lacs of rupees. This was the ultimate and most important 
reform, in the royal financial distribution of territory in Bengal. It is 
the very ground-work and substance of what is now termed the Ausil 
Toomar Jumma of the whole country, hitherto so universally and 
egregiously mistaken for the famous original rent-roll, established by 
Toorel Mull. An abstract of it, as arranged in chucklahs, has been 
exhibited in the Plan of settlement, &c. before referred to, though it is 
greatly to be regretted that the particulars were not at the same 
time, communicated to the writer, as they would in all probability 
have prevented the mistake already noticed in that publication, with 
some others of no less importance when sanctioned under the same 
respectable authority. 

The two-fold distribution of lands in jagheer and khalsa, was 
subordinate to, or entirely regulated by, the foregoing divisions. ITnder 
the first denomination, near two-fifths of the anciently assessed territory 
by Akbar, had been assigned on temporary tenures for the support 
of the provincial civil and military establishments. In the reign of 
Shah Jehan the amount of revenue thus alienated continued the same, 
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while the proportion to the improved total rental of the coimtry then, 

was only about one-third. But m the goyernment oi Jaiiiei Finances of 

these jagheer appropriations were reduced in extent and value^ to a Bengal 
fourth of the reformed toomar jumma of this period. On the other 
hand, the* remaining or khalsa portion of the soubah, which was all 
that ever entered into the annual bundobusts or formal custom, are 
settlements of revenue, until the era of the company’s administration, 
was divided into an indefinite number of eahtimams, or zemindarry 
Jurisdictions, greater or less in proportion to the influence or ability 
of the landholders ; among which those of Eajeshy, Burdwan, Dina- 
gipour, Nuddeah, Beerbhoom, and Calcutta, are the most considerable, 
as possessing together, about one-half of this division of the lands, when 
rated by the ultimate established rent-rolL 

2nd.— A very important distribution of the large and smaller dis- 
tricts of Bengal, either into chucklahs, circars, or pergunnahs, jagheer, 
khalsa, or zemindarry territory, can only be distinguished by the 
abwabs or proportional assessments of rent begun to be levied by the 
provincial delegates from the commencement of the present century, 
in addition to the assul toomar of Mogul emperors. These new imposts, 

were in fact only a moderate computation for ancient military services, 

or a necessary increase to answer the greater expenses of goyernment, 
in consequence of tbe diminution in the value of specie, from its recent 
extraordinary influx ; and by such means to keep^ up, with all expedi- 
ent exactness, to the standard of the original estimate, the allotments 
to the sovereigns, or tenantry respectively, of the yearly produce of the 
soil. But their denominations, application and uses, were various; 
some, being general throughout the provinces, others, confined to par- 
ticular districts ; and all appropriated indiscriminately to defray the 
public exigencies of the State, or the private disbursements of indivi- 
duals vested with authority. 

They were always raised, however, without the imperial sanction, 
formally ; and the accounts continued to be kept separately in behalf 
of the nazim, even after all dependance of the crown of Delhi had been 
thrown off by Aliverdi Khan, until the period of the last revolutions ; 
at the same time, that the total amount regularly accumulated, in pro- 
portion to the decline of the empire, or its inability to compel the 
soubahdar to pay into the royal treasury, the full pi'ovincial receipts. 

It is further to be remarked, that under the description of abwabs is 
comprized the article of keffyet profit, or resumed defalcations in soiac. 
of the frontier and hitherto imperfectly rated districts, entirely sub- 
jected to the military governments of foujedars, who in their several 
^jurisdictions had followed the example of their immediate superior, in 
levying proportional or arbitrary assessments from the landholders ; and 
in like manner as the nabob withheld from the Mogul the sum of his 
additional collections, so these inferior delegates kept to themselves, ny 
connivance or force, the amount of their own particular exactiopG, 

Under the same general head also, must be classed the towfeer, or in- 
crease in the nazim’s and some lesser jagheers, which had not been 
liable to any other ascertained extraordinary imposts, from the earliest 
period of appropriation, to the time of Cossim Ali, 

3d. — The division of Bengal into ceded and dewanny lands, nearly 
in the proportion of one to nine, from the year 1765, is highly impor- 
tant to be distinguished ; as serving to evince the effect of different 
modes of interior administration on the country, more especially the 
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Mr.J.GranFs superiority of the Company’s, when immediate and locally conducted 
^Fiaances supervisorship of their proper covenanted servants. It was 

ofBengaL at this era, to answer the fraudulent selfish purposes of the native 
ministry then appointed, that the ancient forms of keeping the revenue 
aecoiiiits regularly in separate dufters, with a certain precise knowledge 
of the value of the lands or capacity of the farmers, were first laid 
aside ; that the prescriptive rule of raising the public supplies by 
proportional assessments, in addition to the long-established rental, 
was at once overturned ; that a fallacious system of finance, in regard 
to the nature and legal sources, mode of management, and actual 
amount of the collections, was fabricated, and imposed on the 
inexperienced sovereign agency, as conformable to the genuine institu- 
tions of the preceding government, from which the transfer of territo- 
rial right had been obtained ; and that under the delusive idea of 
simplification, by consolidating the ancient toomar jumma with the 
various permanent ahwabs, in yearly zemindarry settlements, founded 
on no standard of fixed exaction as formerly, so much designed confu- 
sion, intricacy, and imperfection, have been introduced to cover an 
immediate, barefaced, uuaecountable defalcation of near 00 lacs of 
rupees per annum, from authorized, necessary, and equitable dues of 
the public exchequer ; of the improvements of rent, which might have 
been since expected, if the truth had been earlier known. 

These three heads of local divisions have also a reference to so 
many distinct periods of time, according to which we mean to arrange 
chronologically the following work. The first period, commencing A. 
D. 1582, in the reign of Akbar, and brought down to the year 1722, 
during that of Mahomed Shah, including an interval of 140 years, 
will comprehend a short historical and comparative analysis of the 
assil toomar jumma, or original rent-roll of the lands of Bengal, from 
its first establishment by Toorel Mull, to its ultimate reform and 
improvement under the soubahdarry of Jaflier Khan. The second 
period will comprize, in like manner, a concise account of the origin, 
jmogress, and annual produce of the several abwabs or proportional 
assessments on the first established ground-rent, continued to be levied 
by the sole authority of the provincial delegates in their own behalf, 
though virtually for the public service, from the commencement of 
Jaffier Khan’s government, and the reign of Furrockseer in 1713, to 
the expulsion of Cossim Ali Khan in 1763. The third and last period 
will contain a similar detail of the territorial revenues of the same 
country entire, under the Company’s administration, from the cession 
of the Bewanny in 1765, when the assul toomar and abwabs were 
consolidated, but fraudulently diminished to the years 1781-4, when 
the last reform took place in the mode of interior management, under 
the superintendence of one subordinate Committee, stationed at the 
presidency. 


Fibst pehjob op the Assul Toomae Jumma Padshah y. 

Practical finances, considered in its greatest scope, seems regu- 
larly distxibiited under three distinct heads, viz, nature and sources of 
revenue; — mode of management; — and actual amount of yearly col- 
lections, The two former, in Hindostan, apply generally to the whole 
country; and we, have already discussed the subject of these at large, 
in our .Political Survey of the Northern Cirqars; the latter alone is 
variable^, and requires ^ a separiite treatise for the diffepnt soubalis or 
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larger governmenls of the Mogul empire ; accordingly in respect to the 
first, it hath been set forth in that work, by a short analysis of the 
original settlement, concluded through the agency of Toorel Mull, 
A. D. 1582, in the reign of Akbar; an historical detail, brought 
forward or in reference, to prove the adoption of the like rule 
universally since that period, and the uniform practice actually, of all 
the modern states of India, in raising the public supplies on the same 
permanent principles or sovereign authority, that every species of 
assessment levied on the inhabitants of this part of Asia, is usually 
classed under the technical terms of mhal or territorial rent, and sayer 
or variable imposts; that the latter distinctive appellation, though 
comprehending almost the whole system of taxation in. Europe, and 
extending to a great number of articles unknown there, yet in no one 
local division of the empire ever did, or at this day, doth amount to 
one-tenth of the whole rated annual revenue of the same districts ; 
that therefore, it is the former or landed income, that constitutes the 
grand eftective financial resource of Asiatic government, as established 
on political institutes, peculiar perhaps to this quarter of the world, 
but according to which, all intermediate proprietory interests, as else- 
where understood, were absolutely excluded, and the sovereign vested, 
through despotic law or usage, in the unalienable, indefensible, neces- 
sary right of sharing with the peasantry the gross produce of the soil 
in certain determinate proportions, fixed in Hindostan at one-fourth 
for the prince, by pecuniary estimation, to be collected through the 
native Hindoo agency of zemindars, or farming landholders, at an 
expense never exceeding 10 per cent, in nancar (or their official landed 
estate) and russoom, or pecuniary commission to be deducted from this 
portion of the entire yearly territorial rental ; that, nevertheless, both 
these revolving funds of the public wealth derived from the mhal and 
fair united, even in all their hitherto unascertained magnitude, fall 
infinitely short of the state exactions in other countries for the same 
political purposes, by reason of the local circumstance of a luxurious 
soil, torrid climate, few wants of the native Hindoos, with their indo- 
lence or factitious simplicity from habits of life, influenced by the most 
powerful physical and moral causes. 

But in Bengal, it will be proper, after the year 1780, to distin- 
guish from the head of variable impost, under which it was befoi'e 
comprized, a large improved branch of the revenue accruing from the 
sale of salt manufactured in the country, hitherto of little consideration 
to the State, through the ignorance, impolicy, or depravit}'- of the na-^ 
tive government, though now become of the utmost financial importance 
to the actual sovereign, as forming an object of near half a million 
sterling yearly profit, capable on any extraordinary emergency, of being 
doubled with the the gi'eatest facility, yet certainly of being realized 
even when other resources might fail; and at the same time, of 
imposing a burthen the lightest or most equal on the people, that 
perhaps ingenuity could devise, with the same desirable expedient 
effect. This useful necessary mean of public supply hath however, of 
late years, though doubtless on mistaken ground, fallen under the com- 
mon appellation and usual opprobrium annexed to the idea of monopoly ; 
and a celebrated orator of our own nation has condemned it, in the 
most unqualified terms, as administered by the servants of the com- 
pany in India, while lie bestows by implication, the highest eulogium 
on a sinxilar impost under the denomination of gabelle, infinitely more 
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oppressive to a rival kingdom in Europe^ in a strain of general panegy- 
of ablest financiers, on occasion of the famous 

Bengal. literary performance, entired, Compte rendu an Eoi in which per- 
haps the facts, political maxims and reasoning on this very article of 
the revenue, may be considered most worthy the notice or adoption of 
other estates similarly circumstanced. In truth then, the difference in 
principle between the Bengal and French systems is merely nominal or 
rather the prejudice raised against the former, should be attributed to 
the odious meaning of the word made use of to express it, and not to 
any comparative defect in the institution itself. We shall therefore beg 
leave, when this subject comes to be discussed in the due process of our 
work, to consider it under the more ancient vernacular terms of serooth 
nemuch, which though of more simple signification, and less liquid in 
pronunciation than the technical one of gabelle, could not fail, through 
the same gilding powers of eloquence, if they were at command, become 
equally palatable, at least to popular sense. 

In like manner, what hath already been said in our Political Sur- 
vey of the Northern Circars, on the second general head of finance, 
describing the mode of management, is equally applicable to the country 
under present consideration. The same writs, forms and process, are 
practically observed or enforced through similar agents, with very 
little variation in language, but scarcely any, in the purport of the 
terms used ; and the routine by annual settlements, is also here, the 
essential distinguishing feature of the method pursued in levying the 
public rents ; there is, however, a material difference both in the period 
of renewing these agreements, as well as in the numerary of the local 
revenue year. For in Bengal, where the khereef or grand harvest is 
rice, being the natural produce of low lands abundantly watered 
by tropical rains in the summer solstice, the fusly computation of time 
hath been made to commence with this season, adjusted to the begin- 
ning of the civil year of the Hindoos, on the 1st of Bysack, answering 
to the 11th day of our April; and two months afterwards are allowed 
to elapse for the convenience of the zemindars and other officers of 
government to close their accounts, to liquidate any outstanding 
balances, and be prepared to conclude new engagements with the 
sovereign dewanny representative at the well known customary meet- 
ing then held, called Pooneah ; whereas, in the neighbouring soubahs of 
Orissa and Behar, where the soil is high and the climate less moist, 
therefore productive of the drier grains, with exception of a few 
adjacent districts of the former province, now annexed to Bengal, the 
Velaity or Aumily (being other names for the financial year) com- 
menceth at the autumnal equinox, with the feed time of the rubbi or 
spring harvest, which in Arabia, from whence these words expressive 
of the seasons are derived, forms an equal division of an annual revolu- 
tion. On the other hand, with respect to the accumulated number of 
years, as it has been remarked that the Fussilee is only a continuation, 
by solar calculation of the Hejirah or lunar epoch, from the beginning 
of Akbaris reign in Hindostan, or succeeding Mogul conquests in the 
Deccan, so we shall find this revenue computation of time, reckoned 
from the first-mentioned period, (being the 962 of the Mahomedan era) 
to correspond with any subsequent year of Bengal, or (by the addition 
of an unit) with that introduced in the adjoining soubahs on account of 
the later commencement of the rubbi season and at the same time, of its 
near approach to the beginning of the year 963 of the Hegira, from 
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which the anmily year in these provinces, is to be deduced. In excep- 
tion to this general rule, it is to be observed, that in the districts of j^j^ances of 
Chittagong, anciently dependent on the state of Arakan, though the Bengal 
construction and monthly terms of the year used there, answer in every 
respect to the formation of the Bengalah, yet the numerary of the for- 
mer, is 45 less, and therefore, if it be not an anachronism in the calcu- 
lation, must be founded not on any period of the Mahomedan, but on 
some other religious or civil epoch peculiar to the country. 

It is therefore only the third general head of revenue, or annual 
amount of local collections, that is henceforth chiefly and more proper- 
ly to furnish, the subject of our Historical Comparative Analysis : — 
conformably to which arrangement, we shall now exhibit, as the ground- 
work of the actual financial system of India, as also of every well di- 
rected inquiry into its original principles, and various progressive re- 
formations to the present time, 

An Abstract of the Ausil Toomar Jumma of Bengal, as settled in 
behalf of the Mogul Emperor Akbar, about the year 1582, by 
Rajah Toorel Mull, exclusive of the five circars of Orissa, which 
were for a short time afterwards annexed, but finally dismem- 
bered and formed into a separate soubah, before the close of the 
same reign, or at the commencement of the succeeding one. 

Khalsa lands, divided into 19 Circars, composed of 682 pergun- 
nahs, assessed in daums,or in rupees, each of 40 of the former currency, 
as follows I viz. 

CIECAES. 

1st. — Jennetabad, or Gour, the ancient capital of Rs. 

Bengal, on the N. East side of the Ganges, near Mauldah 

66 pergunnahs. - 4,71,174 

2nd. — ^Poorneah, part of the modern province of that 
name, east of the river Cosah... ... perghs. 9... 1,60,219 

3rd. — ^Tajepour, part of the forementioned province, 
still farther east... ... ... pergunnahs 29... 1,62,096 

4th. — ^Pinjerah, from the Havillee, or household per- 
gunnah, of which hath been formed the present zemindarry 
of Binagepour, on a branch of the Teestah, pergunnahs 21. 1,45,081 

5th. — Gohragaut, extending from the last-mentioned 
river to the Burrampooter, and south of the then independ- 
ent Raje of Gooch Behar, which included the greater part 
of the modern province of Feckhercoondj’’ or Rungpour 

perghs. 84... 2,09,577 

6th, — ^Barbeckhabad, adjoining to the south of the 
circar of Jennetabad, being lower down on both sides of 
the Ganges, as far as the zemindarry of Lushkerpour 

perghs. 38... 4,36,288 

7th. — ^Bajooha, stretching eastward from the foregoing 
circar, across the Burrampooter to the bounds of Sylhet, 
and one of its many angles, to the south as far as the city 
of Dacca, which was included... ... perghs. 82 9,87,921 

8th. — Sylhet, adjoining to the foregoing beyond the 
Soormah, which describes nearly its northern limits, ro the 
easternmost frontier of Bengal, in lat. 250® N. bordering on 
Cachar, a tributary state to the dominions of Ava, and only 
about SOO miles west of the empire of China ... perghs 8... 1,67,040 

9th,— Sooiiargong, chiefly on the eastern side of the 
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Bnrrampooter, after receiving its name of Megna, with the 
waters of the Soormah, south of Sylhet, and west of the 
then unconquered principality of Tipperah ... perghs. 52... 

10th. — Futtehabad, also for the most part east of the 
Megna, extending south of the last-mentioned circar to the 
sea coast, and including the islands of Soondeep, Deccan, 
Shabazpoor, &c. formed near the mouth of the united streams 
of the two great rivers, known generally under the names 
of the Ganges and Burrampooter .. ... perghs. 31... 

11th. — Chittagong, since called Islamabad, separated by 
the river Fenny, from the south-east angle of Futtehabad, 
and stretching south of Tipperah along the eastern coast of 
the Bay of Bengal, was but very imperfectly conquered 
under A.kbar, from the state of Arakan or Mogg, to which 
it was adjoining and tributary, therefore probably rated 
only by estimation, not from any certain knowledge of the 
country... ... ... ... perghs. 7-- 

Total of 11 Circars lying together north and east of 
the Ganges, except about l-4th of those of Jenneta- 
bad and Barbeckabad, on its western side, compre- 
hending neai* one half of Bengal, in its most ancient 
known state in territory and assessment, 

^ perghs 377 Rs. 

12th. — Oudember, Tandah, Eajemehal or Akbernagur, 
made the capital of Bengal after Gour near the mountains 
and famous passes of 1'erria and Sicla Gurrhy, on th^ 
frontier of the doubah of Bahar, and extending along the 
south-west side of the Ganges, asfixr down as the pergunnah 
of Chunacally, which environs the modern city of Moor- 
shedabad ... ... ... peghs. 52 Es. 

13th. — Shereefabad, south of the foregoing circar, and 
west of the smaller branch of the Ganges, now called the 
river Hooglily, including the town and pergunnah of 
Burdwan ... ... ... ... perghs 26. . 

14th. — Selimabad, still further south approaching the 
sea, and chiefly on the same side of the lesser Ganges 

perghs. 31... 

15th. — Madarun, forming a broken frontier on the 
west of the two last-mentioned circars, and inclosing them 
in a semi-circle from Beerbhoom to Mundelgaut, near the 
confluence of the Bamoodah and Roopnarrain, with the 
river Hooghly serving them as a barrier against tlie incur- 
sions of the neighbouring unsubdued rajahs sheltered in the 
jungles of Pachet and Bishenpoor, or the low marshy lands 
of Hejellee, anciently called Batty, as being in a great part 
subject to the o\erflowing of the tide, perghs. 16... 

Total of the 4 Circars west of the greater and lesser 
Ganges, therefolfe subject to the depredation of horse, 
which might find admittance to the country from that quarter, 

perghs. 125 ... Rs. 

16th, — Satgong, the great ancient emporium of Bengal 
for foreign commerce, on a dried-up channel of the lesser- 
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2,58,283 

1,99,230 

2,85,607 

34,82,529 


6,01,985 

5,62,218 

4,40,749 

2,35,085 

18,40,039 
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Ganges, 4 ^ miles N. W. of the succeeding principal mart of Es, 
Hooghly, extending its districts along both banks of that 
river, but chieiiy on the eastern side from Plassey, in 
the island of Cossimbazar, southward to Mundelghaut 

perghs. 43 Es. 4,18,118 

17th. — Mahmoodabad, or Boosnah, in the upper or 
northern angle of the Delta, formed by the E. and W. 
branches of the Ganges adjoining to the preceding circar 

perghs. 88... 2,90,256 

i8ih. — Khaleefetabad, or Jessore, further south on the 
skirts of the sunder-bunds or salt marshy islands, covered 
with wood oil the sea-coast, and formed by alluvion with 
successive changes of the channels of the Ganges, the open- 
ings of which, though still denominated so many distinct 
rivers, serve rather as beds for the ebb and flow of the tide, 
than as outlets for any considerable body of fresh water, 
unless in the time of the periodical rains... perghs. 35. . 1,35,053 

19th. — Boklah, or Ismaelpoor, laterally eastward to the 
foregoing circar, chiefly on the western bank of the Piidda, 
or great Ganges, and extending to its mouth near the island 
of Eabnabad, which forms the S.E. angle of the Bengal Delta, 
as also the further extremity of the lowlands of Bhatty, 
commencing on the west from Hejellee. Two years subse- 
quent to the date of this account, fixed for convenience at 
the beginning of Toorel Mull’s financial operations, though 
not completed before his death in 1 589, the whole circar 
now described was overwhelmed and laid waste by an inun- 
dation, and from the succeeding ravages of the Moggs con- 
tinues to this day in great part depopulated, though un- 
doubtedly the lands are very capable of cultivation, notwith- 
standing their proximity to the sea, being annually overflow- 
ed by the fresh waters of, and fertilized by the slimy mould 
carried down by the river Ganges... perhs. 4... 1,78,266 

Total of the Circars mostly within the Delta, 

perghs. 180 Es. 10,21,793 

Khalsa lands of Bengal carried forward in the Abstract, includ- 
ing the annahs or fractional parts of each divisional assessment ; viz, 

Perghs. Kupees. 

East of the Ganges chiefly... 11 Circars of 377 - rated - 34,82,529 

West of the same river and Pehghs. Rupees, 

its lesser branch of Hooghly ... 4 Circars, 125 - 18,40,037 

In the Delta between both 

branches and the sea 4 Do. 180 - 10,21,693 

28,61,731 

Total of Circars 19 .... 305 

377 above 

Subdivided into Pergunnahs ... 682 

Rated for Sicca Kupees ... ... 63,44,26 0 

Akta, or Jageer Lands, dispersed tbrougbout the 
several districts before-mentioned, in small dismembered 
allotments, of which the accountrS were always to be kept 

81 
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separate ; for, though valued in the sum total of the general Ks» 
rent-roll of the country, never were entered into the 
bnndobust, or annual settlement ; the whole being assigned 
over from the least known frontier or improveable districts, 
for the personal maintenance, support of the dignity, or to 
defray the official and havillee or household expenses of 
the nazim ; with the similar establishments of all the^ other 
great officers of State, subordinate mussulman, foujedam, 
munsubadars, enaumdars, &c. &c. including generallj^ the 
whole civil and military disbursements of the soubahdarry 
in ordinary, as then fixed ... ... ••• 4)5,48,892 

Khalsa lands, as above stated ... 63, 44, 260 


Total of the Jageer and Khalsa lands of Bengal, which, 
added to the rental of the five eircars of Orissa, Jellasore, 

Buderuch, Cuttack, Kulling, and Rajamundry, then annexed 
to, but afterwards dismembered from Bengal, will make up 
the total of the assessment put down in the Ayeen akberry, 
being daums 59,84,59,319, or rupees 1,49,61,482 ; but 
separated as they should be, will stand daums 42,77,26,082, 
or at the exchange of 40.., ... ... ... Sa. Hs. 1,06,93,152 

This last sum then, being in round numbers, nearly one krot^e and 
seven lacs of rupees, it must be kept in remembrance, constituted 
in full the Ausil Toomar Jumma, or original established revenue of 
Toorel Mull for the whole soubah, in its then circumscribed state, and 
agreeable to the universal, invariable, equitable, necessaiy principle 
of eastern finance, was levied from the lyots, as an equivalent in specie 
for the rubba, or fourth share of the entire yearly produce of the 
lands claimed in behalf of the sovereign, by ancient conquered 
right, as sole despotic proprietory lord of the soil ; after deducting 
the kharije jumma, or real estates, appropriated under the name of 
Nancar, for the family subsistence of the krories, zemindars, or collectors 
of the public rents, and which appears to have been originally settled 
for the entire list of such officers, throughout Bengal, at 8,26,250 rupees. 
But it was to serve in detail, as a fixed proportional standard for 
rating the several subdivisions of the country, classed under the bead of 
khalsa and jageei', circars, pergunnahs or zemindarries, thus to make all 
the parts correspond with the ascertained whole ; yet it was by no 
means to preclude the liberality of government, to make up the unavoid- 
able losses of the peasantry, no more than to limit in perpetuity the just 
demands of the State, in lieu of further improvements over the same 
extent of ground ; or a more perfect knowledge of frontier districts,, 
hitherto only partially explored, or new annexations of neighbouring 
territory, in addition to the old. On the contrary, there were small 
sufficient diminutions allowed constantly to be made from the gross 
rental, as set forth in the tushkhees jummabundy, or net settlement, 
concluded annually with the farming landholders, on account of the dam- 
ages sustained by extraordinary drought, inundation, war, pestilence or 
famine, calamities always to be reckond on, in the more intemperate 
regions of Asia ; as in like manner, there were increased exactions 
fOT the favourable contingencies before-mentioned, though these became 
only of public notoriety, or were realized to the royal treasury at 
distant periods, in proportion to the virtue of the local, administration, 
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being for tlie most part, intermediately appropriated by the ruling 
delegates from Delhi, as a special private perquisite of office. 

Accordingly, when Rajah Mansing, on being appointed the emperor 
Akbar’s lieutenant in Bengal, and director to the young prince Khusero, 
vested in the government of the newly conquered province of Orissa, 
towards the close of his grandfather’s reign, had considerably increased 
the revenue of the former souhah, by the conquest of the maritime 
country of Bhatty, near the mouths of the Ganges, and by lev3dng a 
tribute from Luchmenarrain, then sovereign of Gooch Beiiar, it does 
not appear that the advantages gained, were even formally accounted 
for to the State. For that they did not really enhance the public 
income, in those early days of the Mogul dominion is not to be won- 
dered at, when it is considered, that the ordinary established rental of 
the whole country was then almost entirely absorbed, actually or 
fraudulently, in jageers, and protecting the sea-coasts from the ravages 
of the Moggs or Arakaners, aided by the Portuguese, who inhabited 
the port of Chatgong, and who, in the hope of benefiting through their 
commerce, had also been allowed to make a settlement at Hooghly, 
Such was the reduced state of the revenue in Jehangeer’s time, that an 
agreement to pay into the exchequer 10 lacs of rupees per annum, in full 
of the imperial dues, was a sufficient temptation for bestowing the soubah- 
darry on Fedai Khan, a man whose administration proved him to be, 
in every other respect, destitute of the requisite qualifications for the 
office ; and in 1638, in the reign of the emperor Shah Jehan, when the 
Ashamites were emboldened, eventually with the loss of some of their 
own frontier districts, to take advantage of the internally distracted 
powerless state of the neighbouring territory of Bengal, and increase the 
measure of its misfortunes by a hostile descent from their boats, ■which 
sailed down the river Burrampooter, there is reason to believe, that not 
a rupee was paid into the roj^al treasury at Delhi ; though doubtless, 
notwithstanding the distresses and comparative poverty of the country 
at that period, the delegates themselves, reaped an ample harvest from 
the yearly produce of the lands, or in the general dissipation of the 
public wealth. It was at this crisis therefore, to restore the rights 
with the expiring authority of government, that Sultan Sujah was ap- 
pointed viceroy of the souMi ; which he held during the remainder of 
his father’s reign, for twenty succeeding years, except an interrup- 
tion of two, when jealousy occasioned his recall to court, though 
effectively only to evince the importance of his services, by soon ren- 
dering his reinstatement in office highly necessary. In the long period 
of this prince’s administration, he introduced a very essential reform in all 
the departments of State, but more especially the financial ; of which, 
proof is to he found in the records of history, as well as in the figured 
accounts of that time, shewing an enlargement of the king’s receipts, 
far beyond the recovery of former defalcations. It does not appear, 
however, that there was any deviation from the original principle, in 
rating the lands, as established by Toorel Mull ; yet the number, extent 
and valuation of the several territorial divisions underwent so great a 
change, -fchat though the ancient denomination of Toomat J umma was 
still retained to express the amount of the new rent-roll, the gross and 
fractional sums of the latter were largely encreased, and in fact exhi- 
bited an entirely different statement of the annual revenue. All the 
particulars of this second more regular assessment, are now perhaps 
irrecoverably lost; but the total rental of the country, in its then 
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of ^s^tion into circars and pergunnahs, we shall here state under the 

iR - Jumma Toomary of Sultan Sujah, as settled in the year 
16o8, on the deposition of his father Shah Jehan, and the accession of 
his brother Alemgeer to the throne of Hindostan 34 circars sub- 
divided into pergunnahs, 1350 rated for Sa. Rupees 1,31,15,907. 

Khalsa, annexation of new territory, in 15 circars additional to 
the 19 already enumerated, dismembered from the soubah of Orissa 
then divided into 13 circars, of which six were included in the ancient 
one ol dellasir, under the following heads, to be here considered only 
as so many portions of each division respectively, taken chiefly from 
the maritime boiler of this province, in a curve from Mundelgaut to 
the Bunder of Balasore, apparently for the purpose of subjecting the 
whole coast, liable to the invasion of the Moggs, to the same royal 
jurisdiction of the Nowarah, or admiralty of boats stationed always at 

20th.- Gaulpara, Kissmut, or part of a circar, including 
lemooluck and some other small interior districts : perghs S.Rs 1 14 609 
. Kissmut, including Hejellee, Jella- ’ ' 

mootah, Deroodumnah, Mhesadul, with the salt mhals of 
those districts ... pergunnahs 17 ... 189 432 

j^r'- Kissmuteah, including Balshy, with 

some districts in the vicinity of Balasore... perghs. 4 ... 25 285 

-3rd.— Jellassore, the ancient havillee of that circar in 
its former state, together with Beercool, &;c.... perghs. 7 ... 53 qm 

24th — Rumneh, including Soohent, &c. beyond the 
oobenreka... ... ... perghs. 3 ... 23,272 

• Kissmuteah, including the lands in the 

neighbourhood of the port of Balasore as far as the southern 
extremity of the Nilgury hills perghs, 4... 12,422 

Total acquisition of territory to Bengal, on the side of 

original jumma kurch account 
of the latter in 1112 Aumily, oraboutl707 A.D. beint^ 

at feast 50 years after dismemberment: perghs. 38 Sa.Rs. 4,15,921 

• 26th —Gooch Behar, forming chiefly the modem nro- 
vmce of Fakhercoondy, or Rungpour, conquered from the 
ancient Hindoo princes of the country entitled Nairrain 
who were driven to that portion of their dominions, which 

t'^tiutariesto the English, at 
the foot of the Bootan hills, but with the sovereign right 

proper name ... perghs. 246^... 
or r> f?engalbhoom, consisting of the two pergunnahs 

g^Baherbund and Bhiterbund, between Rungpour and the 
rampooto... ... perghs. 2 

and the eastern and opposite side 
“®i’^'Kng Curry-barry, &e...perghs. 3 
.<!yth.---l)he]a-y, on the same side of the river as the 
Goalparah, on the frontiers of Asham, 
including Keybarry, &c.. ... ... perghs. 2 

of adjoining to the north 

BmSn on tlie W, and N. side of the 

Banampeoter, extending to Kentahgaut, on the modern 


3,27,794 

1,37,728 

27,821 

6,126 
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frontiers of Asham, and including great part of the countries 

now known under the names of Rangamatty, Bisnee, &c. 

pergunnahs S 
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31,451 
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Total of territorial annexations on the side of Asham, since 
the first assessment of Bengal, in the reign of Akbar, 
to that of Sultan Sujah, but here valued according to 
an account of the same districts, formed at the com- 
mencement of the present century: perghs 256 ba. Rs. 5,30,920 

gist. — Odeypoor, including the conquered country of 
Tippcrrah east of Dacca, and formerly dependent on Amkan, 
under tributary rajahs of the surname of Manick, divided 
into 4 pergunnahs, of which Noornagur, Commillah, and 
Mergal, were the most considerable, unknown to the iter- 
ant natives of the present time, or supposed never to have 
been annexed to Bengal, until a second time reduced this 
century, during the government of Sujah Khan ...perghs 4 99,ooO 
32nd, — Morad-Khaneh, mansion of Desire, or Jerad- 
Khaneh, as frequented by locusts, was probably a portion 
of the Sunderbunds, the whole of which, it might have been 
in contemplation to render productive to the State, without 
considering perhaps the impracticability of bringing into 
any culture salt marshy lands, for the most part overfiowed 
by the tide, as indicated by the original Hindoo name ot 
Chunderbund,"^ signifying mounds, or offspring of the moon *, 
or without adverting to the impolicy of the measure, if it 
were possible to clear and expose so much of the sea-coast 
to the depredations of an enemy by cutting down the im- 
penetrable jungles, with which it has ever been so provi- 
dently guarded by nature. There are only two pergunnahs, 
viz. Akla for pasturage, and Bunjer, yielding the. useful 
wood called sundery... — Perghs. 2 ^ 

pergunnahs 6 1,08,314 

To which add the annexed lands on the side of Orissa 
and Asham, rated together... — perghs, 294 

Make the total of acquired territory ... perghs. 300 10,55,155 


33rd Pesheush, or fixed tribute levied from the districts of 

Bishenpoor, Pacheet, Chunderconah, &c. on the western frontiers of 


* The name of Snnderbiind, hath abe 
heen derived from that of Soondery, with 
■which the territory abounds ; and with more 
learned ingenuity, from two Shanscrit 
words, Soonder beautiful, and Bun woods or 
Jungle. But we adhere to our own etymology 
rather, because the place was probably known 
and named before its growth of wood *, and 
when in its primitive state, the effect of the 
tides in forming sand banks at the several 
mouthj? of the Ganges might have been oh* 
served, as is reasonable to suppose, from its 
being ^always included under the local des.- 
cription of Bhatty,with ail the neighbouring 


low lands overflowed by the tides ; dso, 
because however beautiful these woods might 
now appear to an ingenious poetical fancy, 
as they were rarely traversed, being for the 
most part an impenetrable thicket, or if 
sometimes partially explored in the pilgrim- 
ages of cold and timid Bramins, it must be 
under a sentiment of terror in meeting beasts 
of proyi which would suggest a different 
epithet to beautiful ; but above all, because 
the richest and greatest parts of the Sunder- 
bunds, is still comprised in the ancient 
zemindarry pergunnah of Chunderdeep, or 
lunar territory. 
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Mrj. Grant’s Circar MadaruD, being part of the jungly country of Jeliarcund, sub- 
Aiial:^is jQQi to petty zemindars of the Kajepoot tribe, who were probably 
vassals of the great rajahs of Bahar until the extinction of the latter 
race in the person of Chentamun, towards the middle of the 16th 
century, when Shere Khan made himself master of the principal 
fortress of Rhotas. 

The petty chiefs of Bishenpoor pretend to have conquered this 
district near 1,100 years since, and show a genealogical table minutely 
exact in names and time, tracing their descent, in regular uninter- 
rupted succession, down to the actual representative of the family ; in 
like manner, as the Hindoo sovereigns of Hindostan were wont to do, 
from the commencement of the Kally J ogue, or the Mahomedan princes, 
from the mra of the universal deluge. The claim to antiquity, how- 
ever, set up by these zemindars, may be very well founded ; for about 
the period referred to, there is some reason to believe, that a revolution 
introductory of the Bramin religion, andi»the sway of new rulers hap- 
pened, at least, in that part of Bengal where the native inhabitants 
were budoistes, or wholly uncivilized, as indeed may be still said of 
them, being cliiefly of the tribe of chuars or robbers, of a swarthy 
black, like the neighbouring mountaineers on the N. and W. supposed 
to be the aborigines of the country ; and though now for the most 
part received as converts to the blood-abhorring established system of 
Hindoo faith, are classed among those who continue to follow the 
savage custom of offering human sacrifices to their Bowanny, or female 
deity named Kally. Mr. Holwell, and after Mm, the Abbe Reynal, 
drew so flattering a picture of the simplicity, pure manners, regular 
and equitable government which prevailed among the inhabitants of 
this little canton, until within these few years past, that the latter 
writer could not but entertain doubts himself, of the existence of a 
state which seemed to realize the fable of the golden age ; as it was a 
contrast to the situation, and a living political satire on the pretended 
refinement, of all modern societies. But we presume to say, after a 
more intimate local knowledge since acquired of the country, that these 
characteristical traits, applied to Hindostan in general, were by no 
means the unauthorized sketches of a poetical fancy, no more than of 
a mind wholly deluded by ideal schemes of human felicity. The natives 
of India universally, with the fewest possible animal wants, bloodless 
in their disposition, patient probationary sufferers under the severest 
despotism, founded with them apparently in nature, or rendered sup- 
portable by the religious doctrine of transmigration, are at once the 
most passively happy, submissive, timid, inoffensive, orderly, and 
easiest to be controuled, perhaps, of any race of people in the world. 
If any exceptions to the contrary now occur, they will be found in the 
small compass of time and place of European administration, through 
the necessary distraction and weakness of a divided government, 
which may have unhinged the ruling system of ages, by the tyranny 
of forcing men in habits of slavery to receive the partial blessings of 
freedom, though to them the greatest curse, as necessarily degenerating 
in an ungrateful soil, to the wildest licentiousness and anarchy, or 
which may have annihilated the very existence of sovereignty « with 
the idea of its unity, in placing the sword in the hands of one, the 
sinews of war in those of a second, the balance of justice with a ihird, 
all claiming formally, separate, independent powers of each other ; 
while the true, effective, absolute sway over the persons and prc^nertv 
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of the people at large, is committed, against all the principles of huma- 
nity, reason, law, policy and justice, to the charge of a small junto ^^inances 

native collectors, mistaken for princes and hereditary proprietors of of Bengal, 
lands, the most barbarously ignorant and depraved of their species, being 
as tyrannically oppressive to their inferiors, forming the great mass 
of useful subjects to the State, as they are themselves abject slaves to 
superior authority, especially when employed in the basest schemes 
of corruption, or merciless depredation on the private property of indi- 
viduals, unprotected and incapable of making any hostile resistance. 

Nor are we to be surprized that the chuars of Bishenpour, under the 
influence of so mild a religion as the Bramin, more than the Marhattah 
plunderers of the Deccan, the least zealous of its sectaries ; or the 
Bedouins of Arabia, who scarcely feel the restraints of any form of 
divine law, should respect the rules of hospitality among themselves, 
observe good faith with strangeis, who solicit and pay for personal pro- 
tection in passing through their country, or show the most profound 
veneration for the despotic chief, by yielding implicit obedience to his 
civil ordinances : for it is only in respect to the inhabitants of neigh- 
bouring states enemies, or as acting from a principle of necessity^ to 
gratif}^ natural wants, always so slender in Hindostan, that such people 
can truly merit the epithets of savage, or robber, with which they have 
been, and are still usually distinguished. 

In this circar were reckoned ... mhals 5... Es. 59,146 

34th.— Darubzerb, or Mint, when that of Moorshedabad, 
about 65 years later, became the principle, successively to" 

Dacca and Kajemhal, yielded, as might very well be supposed, 
in consequence of the yearly recoinage of the specie in circu- 
lation, besides the annual imports of bullion, though in the 
earlier days of Shah Jehan the profits may not have been 

quite so much ... mahls 2... 3,21,322 

Total of annexed revenue to the Ausil Toomar of 
Toorel Mull, from sources entirely new 

mhals . . 14,35,593 

Improved Jumma Toomary carried forward in the Abstract. 

Khalsa portion of the territory and revenue of Bengal ; viz. 

Auzil, as stated in Akbar’s original rent-roll of the 

soubah, circars 19, pergunnahs 682 Es. 63,44,260 

Ezafa, or increase on a hustabood, or new valuation of 
ancient and actual revenue, throughout the interior dis- 
tricts only, of the ausil or original lands assessed as above 
stated ; being the improved rental of the same extent of 
country in a period of 76 years, from the first settlement 
concluded by Toorel Mull in 1582, to that of Sultan Sujah 
in 1658, on the accession of tbe Emperor Alemgeer, com- 
prised in minuter pergunnahs, numbered at 

pergunnahs 36 U.. 9,87,162 

Total of Bengal in its old dimensions yielded..* 73,31,422 

Annexations of new dominion or soiu'ces of revenue, 
either mhal or sayer, in addition to the former, and as set 
forth in the preceding pages, containing the detailed account 
of acquired territory^ &c. of circars 15 perghs. 307 rated 14,35,593 
Total of the improved i^ent of the whole Soubah in its 
extended vstate, and actually received into the khalsa 
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shereefa or royal treasury, after allowing a small, re- 
mission for theTeshkhees jummabundy, or net annu- 
al settlement, on account of circars 34, perghs, 1,350. 

^ S. Ks. 87,67,015 

Jageer appropriations to defray the whole civil and 
military expenses of government, continued under their 
former heads, and dispersed throughout the foregoing 
districts, though chiefly on the frontiers, amounting, as 
originally stated, to 43,48,892 


Sir J. Grant's 
Analysis of 
the Finances 
of Bengal. 


Total of the improved rent-roll, khalsa and jageer of 
Sultan Sujah, in behalf of his father Shah Jehan, to 
the year 1 658, and which henceforth becomes a se- 
cond or new Ausil Toomar Jumma for the soubah of 
Bengal, rated then for daums 52,46,36,280, in the im- 
perial registers, or S.Rs. 1,31,15,907 

At the same time that Bengal was thus assessed for one krore and 
thirfcy-one lacs of rupees, including an increase of 24 lacs on the 
ausil jumma of Toorel Mull, the neighbouring souba of Orissa, after the 
dismemberment of the districts of Hejellee, &c. as before stated, on the 
north, of Kulling or Chicacole and Rajamundry on the south, as belong- 
ing to the great Decanny province of Hydrabad, was yet rated in the 
kings book^ 13 circars ot 224 pergunnahs, yielding an established 
rental of 35,71,025 ; of which, after deducting jageers, about one half, 
or, to be more exact, 16,58,816 rupees, entered annually into the 
account of receipts of the royal exchequer at Delhi. The net income 
or crown revenue of Bengal, therefore, appears to have been considera- 
bly more than such proportion of the gross produce of the lands there ; 
tor, of the general assessment of this soubah, near two-thirds, or, as 
ascertained more precisely after deduction of the usual allowance of 
muscoorat, or petty Mofussil disbursements, sicca rupees 86,19,247 
were yearly realized to the State, clear of all charges of provincial 
government, whether civil, military, or naval But, besides the stated 
sovereign dues, it may be supposed, that, even at this early period, 
very^ considerable collections were levied throughout the interior 
under the authority or in behalf of the nazim and his inferior 
oincers , for, at this time, the extraordinary influx of specie from the 
American mines began to operate. Commerce felt its invigorating 
^nng ; and extended its influence to agriculture and manutactures. 
ropulation increased, with the arts of necessity and luxury. A 
country therefore, dreaded for its noxious climate, or considered as a 
place 01 banishment, was now resorted to from the allurements of wealth 
and ease ; even the predatory warfare of the Portuguese, accelerated 
Its growing prosperity : for as the mutual contention for power occa- 
sioned the local expenditure of the public revenue, or produced new 
sources of supply ; so when peace was restored, trade flourished with 
united effect of enlarged internal circulation, 
and tile quickened emulation of many additional rival competitors from 
the same objects of private gain. It would be impossible, howeTCr, as 
It would be useless at this discance of time, to ascertain, with tolerable 
accuracy, the most constant and best authorized sources of the secret 
emoluments of the. provincial delegates, such as the profits on iageers 
bestowed with territorial jurisdictions ; fines and confiscation of property 
uy judicial sentence; mizzeranah, or presents on the greater yearly 
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festivals ; investiture of honorary or efficient employments ; and, above 
.all on the renewal of ^emindaiTy sunnuds, which became necessary as Finances 
often as the demise, misconduct, or supposed riches of Indian land- o! Bengal 
holders, alarming the jealous policy, and tempting the cupidity oi their 
Mussulman despots, brought about a vacancy in the superior 
offices filled by Hindoos. But it is important here to observe, that what-- 
ever the private advantages of a nabob soubahdarry, or dewanny deputy , 
may have been, they reverted directly to the State, at the period of the 
natural or civil death of the immediate occupant ; and that, as Govern-^ 
ment thus ultimately participated in such individual acquirements 
of fortune, if not originally an accessary by connivance, it should 
be charged with the full amount levied from the people, whether 
secretly or avowedly under the sanction of supreme authority, exer- 
cised in most cases necessarily by delegation. ^ r a i 

However this may be, during the long and vigorous reign of Alem- 
geer, after the overthrow of his brother Sujah, there was no forma 
•acknowledged improvement made in the revenues of Bengal, 
what may be reckoned from the more punctual payment oi rent into 
the royal teeasury, hy the general subjection of the whole country with 
awe of the reigning monarch, or complete reduction of Ooocn xsenar m 
1660, and of Ghatgong five years after, when it received the name of 
islamahad. The emperor himself, for the last 25 :^ars of his life, was 
personally engaged in the wars or conquest of the Deccan ; and na,ving 
ultimately committed the management of the distant eastern provinces 
to his grandson Azeem ul Shan, rather as an appendage oi rojaity, 
than in the design of increasing the finances, so he never demanded 
more than the established rental ; but, as the exigencies of the State 
required an exact payment of that amount, he bestowed the dewanny 
on a man who had recommended himself by^ his ability iri the 
inferior offices, and gave an early proof of hiS integrity or laudable 
ambition in resisting, with firmness, such measure^ of the prince 
Soubahdar as seemed derogatory to the honour and interests of a 
sovereign, known to be equaUy ready to reward, as quick to 
discern the merit of such conduct. The person thus distinguished, 
was the famous Jaffier Khan, whose future administration makes 
the most brilliant period of the financial history of Bengal, as being the 
epoch of the last more useful reform in the tuckseem jumma, or distri- 
buted assessment, proprotioned to thecapacity of each territorial ^vision 
and serving to this day, though a circumstance unknown to the best 
informed natives, as the established practical rule of rating the lands in. 
zemindsiTTj grants, or yearly assignments of rent in tenancy; when 
these are given away with any degree of intelligence, or certain know- 
ledge of what are the proper sources of revenue ; what their true mea- 
sured extent ; what the unalienable rights of a despotic sovereignty, or 
the equitable political privileges flowing from thence, to the great body 
of industrious subjects employed in agriculture, by regular gradation, 
from the superior farming landholder, to the poorest ryot in the labo- 
rious occupancy of the soil* -ix 1 r X 

This delegated, legislative financier, who may be said to have perfect- 
ed the original standard of TooreE Mull, for ascertaining the most impor- 
tant desiderata of Indian government, was born of Bramm ; and 

if the constitutional bias or national character of that class ot Hindoos, 
were admitted as a proof of legitimacy, there could be no mistake 
in the designation of his ancestors. He. possessed all their distinguish- 
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Mr/j.Graiii’s i^g qualities of apathy, patience, subtilty, parsimony, minuteness, cru- 
Finances short of blood or death, with the most servile submission to supe- 

of Bengal riors, and on similar principles, unrelentog tyranny to depen dants, incur- 

ring arbitrary displeasure. A Mussuhnan education served to give 
energy and refinement to the hereditable gifts of nature. Bought, 
while an infant, by Hajee Shesia, of Issahan, he was carried to Persia, 
and there brought up in the Mahomedan faith, under the name of 
Mahomed Hadee, When death deprived him of his patron, he returned 
to the Deccan, and was soon received into the service of Alemgeer, who 
honoured him first by the title of Kar Tullub Khan, with the dewanny 
of Hydrabad, then removed him to the same post in the soubah of 
Bengal, under the title of Moorshed Kooli Khan, in which he was 
confirmed at Ahmednagur, notwithstanding complaints of his adminis- 
stration preferred at the instigation of the prince Azeem ul Shan, just 
before the emperor’s decease in the year 1707 ; and had the address 
to maintain himself, with additional consequence, in the office conferred 
on him, throughout the whole of the succeeding reign of Bahadur 
Shah. On the accession of Furrokh Seer to the throne of Hindostan 
in 1713, and consequent vacancy in thenizamut of Bengal, Jaffier Khan 
was enabled, by the assistance of Jaggut Seat the banker, to purchase 
it on very easy terms for himself, with the higher titles of Motemun 
ul Moolk, Alaoudowlah, Assid Jung; though perhaps his good fortune 
on this occasion, was chiefly to be attiibuted to the daring vigo- 
rous spirit he discovered in resisting the appointments of, and discom- 
fiting in the field, two successive soubahdars, who had been deputed 
from Delhi during the civil war of tbe same year, in which Jehauder 
Shah was deprived of empire and life by. the prince, his nephew. From 
this period is to be dated, the entire uncontroulable administration of 
the finances, when united virtually in the same person, with that of the 
superior office of nazim. The first effect of tho change, was the removal 
of the seat of Government in 1707, from Jehangur-nagur or Dacca, to 
Moorshedabad, as being more centrical to all the districts in general, 
and the former titular place of Jaffier’s residence, when acting solely 
in the capacity of dewan ; then, was completed a reform that had been 
some time before begun, in the improvement and expenditure of the 
public revenue. The royal household troops of 3,000 cavalry, being 
the only regular forces kept in constant pay within the province, were 
represented as an useless establishment, either for the purposes of 
defence against foreign invasion, or maintaining internal tranquility 
of a country where horse could not be brought to act, by reason of the 
lowness of the soil or intersection of many rivers, excepting a few 
places to the west of the Ganges. By the reduction of this corps, 
which was in fact annihilating one of the great imperial checks in 
curbing the a.inbition of the delegate, together with a transfer of some 
Bengal jageers to the neighbouring soubah of Orissa, a saving of ten 
lacks of rupees was brought to the credit of the khalsa portion of 
yearly rent ; and, in addition to the profits thus economically acquired, 
a clear positive gain of 11 1 lacks more was realized to the royal 
exchequer, or annexed as a perpetual increase to the former rent-roll, 
in consequence of a hustabood investigation set on foot solely through- 
out the interior districts, and chiefly in that of Satgong, for the 
purpose of ascertaining or equalizing the established proportional 
assessment: These various reforms were accordiugly included in the 
Jumma Kaiimil Toomary, or more perfect stendard* account of the 
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imperial revenues of Bengal, as ultimately settled by the Kabob Mr.J.Grant^^. 
Jaffier Khan, in the fourth year of the reign of Mahomed Shah, x^-^ances 
corresponding with llSo of the Hegirah, 1128 Fussillee Bengaleh, 
and 1722 of the Christian era, (being only 35 years prior to the 
real British conquest of the country, or 44 preceding its complete 
formal acquisition, under the titles of Ceded and Dewanny 
Lands) the whole newly arranged in 13 chucklehs, or large dLyisions 
of territory, constituting an equal number of separate foujedary 
and aumildary zelahs, or civil and military jurisdictions comr 
pounded of the 34 ancient districts of circars, which nevertheless ' 
were still to be' distinguished, and comprizing thenceforth, by 
minuter sub-divisions of old purgunnahs, the increased number of 
1660 of that denomination, serving as so. many necessary ascer- 
tained portions of the soubah in rental and extent, to rate the 
whole, as well as the indefinite variable distributions of included 
land in jageer and zemindary holdings; viz, 

CHUCKLEH; 

1st. — Bunder Balasore, including the port and adjacent 
lands in the Kissmut or divided Circars of Kumneh, Busteh 
and Muscoory, dismembered from the soubah of Orissa, 
and annexed to Bengal in the reign of Shah Jehan as before 
set forth, since again, about the year 1750, for the most 
part restored to the former province, but originally com* 
prized in Jaffier Khan's Jtimma Toomary account of the 
latter, and rated,., ... Mhals. 17 Rs... 1,08,876 

2nd — Hejellee, compounded of the Ejssmut circars of 
Maljeteah, Jelasir and Muscoory in Orissa, comprising in the 
proportion nearly of nine to one the mudhoory or fresh, and 
nemucky or salt lands of J ellamootah, Derudumneh Mhe- 
sadul, &c. ... ... purghs. 35... 4,18,580 

Total annexations from Orissa, except Temooluek. 

purghs. 52... 5,27,405 

3rd. — Moorshedabad, consisting of a large portion of the 
circars of Oudember, Jennetabad, Barbeckabad, Shereesabad 
and Mehmoodabad ; few purgunnahs of Satgong ; almost 
the whole of darul zerb or mint duties, together with the 
fair of Oh uncolly, &c. In all, forming that part of the 
Eanny Bowanny’s zemindary, properly called Rajeshahy, 
and extending over most of the fertile islands of Cossim- 
bazar, two-thirds of Beerbhoom, two-fifths of Oukerah ; 
the whole of Tuttehsing, Assidimagur, Stasykeh, fee: on the 
west of the Ganges, with Bokunpoor, Lushkerpoor and ' 

Chundlai, &c. east of that river ... purghs. 118... 29,99,126 

4th. — Burdwan, formed of the circars of Shereesabad, 

Madarun, Peschush, the greater part of Selimahad, with a 
portion of Satgong, and including the rich zemindary of 
Burdwan as then granted, one-third of Beerbhoom, and 
the whole of the tributary districts of Bishenpoor and 
Pacheet, &c. ... ... ... ... purghs. 61 ... ,22,44,812 

5th. — Houghly or Satgong, compounded chiefly of the 
circar of the same name,* the remainder of Selimabad and 
Madarun, three purgunnahs of Khaleesitabad, and one of 
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Mr. J.Grani’a Gualparah in Orissa ; these, including the lands now const!- 
Company’s zemindary of Calcuta, three-fifths of 
o£ Bengal, Oukerah or Kishenagur, some late annexations of Burdwan, 
besides Temooluck Myhetty, the fair of Bukhsbunder, &)c. 
purghs. IIS... 

6th. — Bhoosnab, composed of the circars of Mahmooda- 
bad,with part of Futtehabad, and comprizing that portion of 
the Ranny Bowanny’s zemindarry, properly called Neldy, 
the whole of Mehmoodshahy, &c. purghs. 11-5 

7_th. — J essore, formed of the circar of Khaleesetabad, the 
remainder of Satgong and part of Futtehabad, constituting 
the zemindaiies of Yusespoor, Saidpoor, &c. purghs. 79 ... 

Total 5 Chucklehs, altogether west of theGanges, except- 
ing the few districts specified to be on the east ; the Delta 
included in the three last divisions... purghs. 486 ... 

8th.— Akbernagur, consisting of the remainder of the 
circars of Oudember and Jenetabad, with the whole of those, 
of Poorneah and Tajepoor, from which have been formed the- 
modern provinces of Kankjole or Eajemhal and Poorneah, 
each distributed, amongst a great number of petty land- 
holders, besides one-third of the extensive zemindary of 
Penjerah or Dinagepour ... ... ... purghs. 118 

9th. — Ghorah Gaut, comprehending the whole of the 
circar of the same name, Penjerah and Cooch Beyhar, with 
tlie greater part of Bazoohah and Earbeckabad ; in whick 
are included that portion of the Eanny Bowanny’s zemin- 
dary commonly called Bhetooreagh, &c. two-thirds of 
Dinagepour, the modem province of Eungpour, and the 
lesser districts of Silberries, Burbazoo, Aateah and Caug- 
mary, &c. ... ... purghs. 451 

10th.— Curry-bary, composed of the little Circars dis- 
membered from Cooch Beyhar and Asham, viz. Bengalbhoom 
Decaukole Dhekry, Kamroop, with a small part of Bazoohah, 
to the east of the Burrampooter, and including the zemin- 
daries of Baherbund Soosiug, &c. ... purghs. 25 ... 

11th. — Jehangur-n.agur, including entire the circars of 
Sunargam, Boklah, Odeypoor and Morad Khanneh, the 
remainder of Bazoohah and Futtehabad, sub-divided into a 
number of small zemindaries, classed under the head of the 
principal one, of Jellalpour, though it be itself in Boosnah, 
excepting the district of Tiprah, which constitute a 
separate dependency. ... ... purghs. 236... 

12.th— Silhet, as comprized in the ancient circar and 
modem province of that name, excepting the purgunnahs 
of Seryle and Torres, which, have been, dismembered. 

purghs. 148 ... 

ISth. — Islamabad, includingthe circar of Chittagong, as 
reduced and formed by Alemgeer- ... purghs. 144 ... 


15,89,003; 


6,78,578 

3,53,266 


78,14,785, 


9,26,266, 


21,80,415 


2,02,705. 


19,28,294 

5,31,455 

1 , 7^795 


Total, 6 Chucklehs east of Ganges ... purghs. 1,122'... 5%4S,930> 
Total Jumma Kaumil Toomary of the- 13 Chuqklehs of 

BengaljKhalsaandJageer lands, mhalandfain ptprghs. 1 , 660 . 1,42,88,186 

Jumma Kaumil Toomary, recapitulated in the Abstract, ' 
annalyzed. 



Bengal L\ as settled by him in 1722» 

Ehalsa portion of tlie Territory andKents of Bengal, as 

Ansilj original assessment established by Toorel Mnll 
in 1582, for the lands immediately under the jurisdiction 
of the royal exchequer, consisting of circars 19, purghs- 68«.. 

rated. •• 

Wasil, annexation of new^ dominion and sources of 
revenue, by conquest, or otherwise, in addition to the former 
dimensions in income of the soubah, from its first settle- 
ment to the present time.— Circars 15. Burghs. 30/ ; yield- 
ing a proportion of established rental... 
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63,44<,260 


14,35,593 


Total original valuation of circars 34. Purghs. 989..- 

rental ... 77,79,b5o 


Bzafa, increase of the old rent, hy gradual improvement 
of the lands, and from the yearly hustabood accounts of 
their real produce, or periodical investigations, set on foot 
for the purpose of ascertaining such produce, the whole 
profit however in. the instances here occurring confined en- 
tirely to the interior districts, and set forth in minuter sub- 
divisions of the ancient purgunnahs, stated as so many 
additional ones, under different denominations, at the fol- 
lowing periods ; viz. ^ 

To the close of Shah Jehaffs reign, in the year 1658... 

Burghs. 361. ..Es. 9,87,162 

To the commencement of Mahomed Shalfis reign in tlm 
year 1722... Burghs. 310... Bs. 11,72,279 


Total improvement 


10,21,416 


... purghs.. 671 — 

rated for ... 21,59,441 

Zebty, resumed lands, interspersed in the foregoing 
divisions, but appropriated in jageer, to defray the expense 
of the standing military force of 3,000 cavalry, and a few 
munsubdars, from the first settlement of the country, until 
the era of Jaffier Khan’s government, when the former 
establishment was entirely reduced, the assignments of the 
latter transferred to the soubah of Orissa, and the amount 
of both thenceforth included in the receipts of the royal 

Total Khalsa portion of 34 circars, formed i^to 
chucklehs, and sub^livided into 1660 purgunnahs, rated for 1,09,60,709 
Jageer appropriations then reduced to the original rent. 33, .27,777 
Total of the more perfect royal proportional ^sessment 
of the whole soubah of Bengal in 1722— Sicca Rupees ...1,42,88,180 
Here then, we come to the close of the first and most impOTtant 
division of the Financial History of Bengal, after the lapse ot 140 
years, from the emperor Akbar, until its last authoritatiive improvement 
and reform, in the begiiming of the^ present century, in the reign ot 
Mahomed Shahw. On the comparison, proper in this place to be drawn, 
between the amount of royal revenue levied at the commencement in 
1582, and conclusion in 1722, of the same grand period, what must be 
the general astonishment to find so great a difference in mvor ot me 
latter term^ in opposition to the highest published authorities denvea: 
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Mtf.XGranb's from tile special information of the most experienced native agents 
employed in the collections, for twenty successive years of local admin- 
of Bengal^^^*^ istration, under the immediate sovereignty of the company. Was it igno- 
rance or design, or the effect of both, in these Mussulman and Hindoo 
officers, thus to impose a belief, on their new rulers^ so palpably 
erroneous in itself, easy of detection, and contradictory to the universal 
invariable result, observable in all other commercial countries, from 
the discovery of America and passage round the Cape of Good Hope, 
in raising the rent of lands proportionably to the reduction in the 
value of specie by an extraordinary accumulation of the quantity 
in currency ? The question, though now of less- importance than 
the ascertainment of the fact which suggested it, would still 
deserve consideration,, if ’ there were not so many more instructive 
instances of deception to teach us to receive, with the greatest mistrust 
and caution, every kind of information from the natives relative to, 
or involving their own private selfish interests, alwaysmarrowed by 
habitual corruption. General or broken statements of the public inr 
come, unaccompanied with any particular explanations, and exhibited 
as just, before a fixed, authentic standard, supposed to be known to the 
framers of such accounts, hath been communicated, to others, as the 
necessary infallible touchstone of truth to guide decision, are ever to be 
suspected ; and with the inhabitants of this country have been, from 
immemorial custom, the means used to conceal embezzlement, or. the 
most enormous defalcations of provincial agency. 

Accordingly we find in. the present case, on a fuller and . more 
minute comparative investigation of the revenues of Bengal than before 
seemed necessaiy, having a propeit. reliance on official, information, 
adopted and transmitted under the most respectable authority, that not 
only an increase of the jumma toomary, but a very large and repeated 
one had taken place, from the days of Akbar to the period now in 
question,- amounting to . at least one-third of the whole original assess- 
ment, and involving an addition of two-thirds of the first yearly 
receipts of the imperial treasury ; that, nevertheless, the total of this 
increase, though, in itself great, being rupees. SI, 79,1 13, after deduction 
of the lands taken from Orissa, considered here merely as a re-annexa- 
tion^ arose from the improvement of a, very limited extent of country, 
probably no more than half of the dimensions of the soubah .entire; as not 
only the jageer appropriations, making nearly one-third of, the ancient 
rental, must be left out im calculation, but also the greater .part of the fron- 
tier districts of Beerbhoom, Bejemhal, Poorneah, Denagepour,Enngpour, 
and Dacca, which were all ''imperfectly explored and assessed at the 
prior settlement, or being afterwards committed to .the superintendence 
of ambitious powerful foujedars, continued, openly unproductive to the 
State, though known long since to have been made highly beneficial 
clandestinely, to these provincial delegates themselves, until the era of 
Cossim Alli’s administration, when the amount of the customary defal- 
cations was brought to public credit ; that yet notwithstanding such 
diminution of territorial funds bearing the burthen of the- additional 
royal assessment, which was. punctually paid^ further private exactions 
were levied from the people, within the same local extent, under the 
authority or in behalf of the soubahdar himself, as we shall presently 
see ; and that, still the whole country remained prodigiously undewateffi 

Hence also we discover,, that the famous established rent-roll, 
technically understood by the Persian terms now. in. 
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current use, 6r indispensibly necessary throughout Bengal, in granting 
siemindarry sunnuds, ascertaining all fiscal divisions of lands, and, 
above all, in equalizing on the several districts any new demands of 
revenue, as well as, judging of the equity of the old, is not that original 
amount framed by Toorell Mull, and specified in the ayeen akberry, as 
ignorantly believed to this moment by the native officers of Government, 
or designedly imposed by them on the credulity of others; but a 
repeatedly enlarged, corrected, practical scheme of the finances, improved 
at different periods by actual surveys, hustabood accounts, or particular 
local investigations in course of near a century and a half, down to the 
expiration of almost a third of the present ; and exhibiting perhaps 
one of the most recent, accurately minute, regular, authoritative, pro- 
portional standard assessments of territory, that hath been formed and 
still existing in any part of the world. Brorn this description of the 
rent-roll in question, our wonder will cease that so much pains should 
be taken to impress an idea of its being lost, to depreciate its worth, 
or embarrass and mislead every enquiry instituted for its discovery, 
by alien persons, who might heretofore alone have possessed the most 
authentic official copies, with the technical knowledge necessary to 
comprehend all included particulars; and who, from the confusion of a 
change in Government, or the inexperience of new rulers, could, without 
dread of detection, indulge a natural propensity to peculation, by con- 
verting to their own private use the princely advantages resulting from 
a deposit of such importance, while the secret of its value could be 
confined to a narrow circle of interested individuals. It is with singular 
satisfaction then, that here we announce its existence entire, or in detail, 
at least as far as seems necessary for general purposes of finance ; 
and can give sufficient assurances of its being forthcoming, through 
many private or public channels, in case it should not be found among 
the records of the khalsa, which there maybe some reason to doubt, 
as it hath never been recognized, used, or taken notice of under any 
British administration, though partially, if not sometimes occurring in 
the abstract, complete in the daily practice of the native officers em- 
ployed in the Com-pany’s exchequex% as we shall soon have occasion 
more particularly to evince. But although this account, in either of 
the general forms already exhibited, may be sufficient to draw a just 
comparison of the revenues of Bengal, as settled at the beginning and 
close of the first grand period, it seems to be in the natural arrange- 
ment of the subject before us, to insert here a third Analysis, which 
will be found indispensably necessary in understanding or comparing 
future statements, in consequence of a further innovation at this time 
introduced, in the order and management of the public finances, from 
whence is to be deduced the original designed encroachment on the 
rights of Mogul royalty, confirmed by the visible decline of the empire, 
and leading to all the subsequent great disorders complained of in the 
collections. It hath been more fully shown, in our Political Survey of 
the Northern Circars, that notwithstanding the bundohust, or annual 
cental, throughout the whole of Hindostan was adjusted and formally 
liquidated under the established heads of circars, &c as rated propor- 
tionably according to the standard assessment ; yet the revolving settle- 
ment was always concluded|with,and could only, he conveniently realized 
through, the agency of certain officers of Government, chiefly Hindoos, 
under.the description of hrorieSj zemindaTS^ and chowdries, who were 
at once the principal farmers, natural representatives of the inferior 
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jr.Gt-aQF^jhusbandmeii, as well as appointed collectors of the imperial rents, with- 
thT ^mnces ^ definite jurisdiction or extent of territory, which was usefully 

Beagal. distinguished by the titular designation of the superintending land- 
holder, and composed of a greater or lesser number of the ascertained 
portions of the country called purgunnahs, according to the confidence 
reposed in, or favour manifested to, such agents, occupant by the dewan- 
ny delegate of sovereignty. 

While the whole of the public income continued to be levied thus 
conformably to the toomary jumma padshahy, and the nabobs, who had 
gained an unconstitutional ascendancy in the financial department of 
their respective provinces, confined their surplus exactions from the 
zemindar to a simple nuzzeranah or present, arbitrary in its amount, 
unsettled, and to be considered merely as a secret temporary perquisite 
of office ; the evil cannot be supposed to have materially affected the 
ancient institutions of the empire ; — but when these irregular imposts 
became fixed and permanent sources of supply, first brought about 
under the administration of J aifier Khan, to answer his own immediate 
wants, which were then beginning to be confounded with those of the 
State, in proportion as the nazim's authority gained ground on the 
princes, and the exigencies in both instances, factitiously increased by 
the fail in the value of specie, and when the number with amount of such 
demands, were largely accumulated under succeeding more independ- 
ent rulers, yet levied in the gross, according to the variable and 
gradually undefined extent of zemindarry jurisdictions ; leaving 
it to^ the ignorant interested landholders themselves to apportion 
the additional assessment throughout their subordinate lesser dis- 
tricts, instead of a more equal certain distribution, over measured 
divisions of territory by an established standard ; — then, it was, that 
the constitution of India might be said first to have been violated, 
the rights of Government, as well as of the peasantry infringed, and a 
system of fraud, peculation, or oppression, alike injurious to the com- 
monalty at large, substituted in the room of the regular equitable 
mode of Mogul administration. 

Moreover, the universally new creation of that class of officers, 
denominated zemindars, and the very unequal participation of lands 
assigned to their management, in the course of JaflS.er’s vice-royalty, 
perhaps in the view more effectually to conceal the amount of his own 
clandestine receipts, served to accelerate or still further heighten the 
derangement at this time begun in the imperial revenues, and which 
now suggests the propriety of introducing the proposed third Analysis 
of the Jumma Toomary, to serve as a standard of comparison, and 
elucidate the two succeeding periods of the financial history of Bengal- 
But as a considerable alteration was made in the tuckseem, though 
little in the gross amount of this famous rent-roll, immediately on the 
accession of Sujah Khan to the soubahdarry, and since generally adopt- 
ed, as being grounded on the unequal distribution of his predecessor, 
occasioning a new inquisition to be made into the proportional rental 
of some of the districts, particularly in the division of Moorshedabad, 
from a medium of the ten former years actual receipts ; so we shall 
henceforth take this latter account for our guide, and under its technical 
appellation of Teshkhees, agreeable to the literal signification oi -the 
Arabic term, distinguish it more perfectly, as the corrected asseSsmmt 
of thesoubah. We have only further to remark on it, that as the 
idea it conveyed of reform^ was partly founded on tbeypropriety of 
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lied acting any dismembered or any unproductive soiUTes of ancient Mr.J.Granfc's 
revenue, a wide door was opened for chicanery, on similar principles, 
for the great future defalcations, and that in the sum total it corres- of Bengal, 
ponds with the abstract statement exhibited in the publication of 
Original Minutes, fee, ” 1776, p. 84, entitled Toomar Jumma of Bengal, 

A. B. 1 185, arranged under the most general heads of Chuckleh divisions, 
with reference to particulars somewhere else to be found, but is so far 
from being supposed by the author of that tract, to be the ausil or 
original rent-roll, that it is evidently taken for the annual variable 
bundobust of Sujah Khan, as concluded in the same year, answering to 
1728 of the Christian era. 

Abstract of the J umma Toomary Teshkliees, or corrected rent-roll 
of the Soubah of Bengal, arranged accox'ding to the number of 
EalitimavijOT zemindariy trusts, then established, under 25 heads, 
in the annual settlement, exclusive of jageers to be separately 
specified, and showing the proportion of the royal standard assess- 
ment, compiised in each respective teiTitorial jurisdiction, as first 
instituted in the government of Jaffier, and confii'med in that 
of his successor Sujah Khan 7 years afterwards, answering to 
A.D. 1728, or 1135 of the Fussilee Bengaleh. 

Khalsa portion of the Lands and Rental of the Country, 

Eahtimam. 

1st. Biirdwan, the cnlai^ged, compact and fei'tilezemiii- 
dany in grain, cotton, silk, and sugar cane, bestowed 
‘Originally, but subsequently to the year 1722, on Keei'eei- 
ohund of the Kehtery caste, the first known progenitor of 
the present family, which might have been collaterally re- 
lated to, or as some affirm, lineally descended from that of 
the ancient official possessoi*sof the same denominated juris- 
diction, to be considered in its primitive extent, as 
confined to 4 or 5 purgunahs, until the lehellion of 
1696, when Subah vSing, of the lands of Chitwah and 
Burdah, with other neighbouring confederates, having*' 
illegally ousted and killed Kishen-ram, the earliest on 
record of that foimier x‘ace, the talookdarry rights of 
these revolters were forfeited and annexed to those of Burd- 
wan, in favour of Jaggut-rai, son of the deceased, and pro- 
bably fi'om him, immediately transferred to the ancestor of 
the actual occupant. The whole district at this time, con- 
stituting the greater part of the Chuckleh of the same name, 
and extending over very small portions of those of Hough- 
ly and Mooi\shedahad, consisted of pergunnahs 57, rated 
in the ausil jumma toomary for ... 20,47,506 

2. Rajeshahy, the most unwieldy extensive zemin- 
darry of Bengal, orperhaps in India ; intersected inits whole 
length by the great Ganges or lesser branches, with many 
other navigable rivci's and fertilizing waters, producing 
within the limits ofits jurisdiction, at least four-fifths of ail 
the silk, raw or manufactured, used in, or exported from the 
effeminated luxurious empire of Hindostan, with a supera- 
bundance of all the other richest productions of nature and 
art, to he found in the warmer climates of Asia, fit for com- 
mercial purposes ; enclosing in its circuit, and Ixenefited by 
the industry and population of the overgrown capital of 

33 
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MrJ.Oranl’s Moorshedabad, the principal factories of Cossim-bazar, 
ilT^^Mmnces Comiiiercolly, &c. and bordering on almost all the 

of Bengal. other great provincial cities, manufacturing towns, or public 
markets of the Soubah ; was conferred in 1725, being little 
more than SO years antecedent to the British conquest, on 
Eamjeon, a Bramin, actually the first of the present family 
vested in the office of farming-collector of the district ; and 
who having adopted for heir his supposed grandson 
Eamkaut, husband of the yet reported to be living, Eanny 
Bowany, procured a nomination of the same zemindarry 
succession for the former, on whose death it devolved even- 
tually, or more properly by priestcraft to the latter, under 
forms of pretended right ; but in fact, to a,fFord a striking 
melancholy instance of the corrupt inefficient and generally 
oppressive grasping administration of inferior ecclesiastics, 
equally unknown and irresponsible to the ruling civil power. 
The revolution in the family occupancy of ^his princely 
jurisdiction, happened about the period just mentioned, 
when the line of Oudinarrain, the more ancient possessor 
of the greater part of the whole territory, became extinct 
in his own person by suicide, and that of Sitteram in Boosnah 
was for ever proscribed, as being refractory to the authority 
of government. That Jaffier Khan, who had devised the 
memorable loathsome torture of the bykentah or paradise, a 
place so called ironically, having been filled with every 
kind of nastiness, rather to deter the commission of, than 
punish the ordinary instances of zemindarry delinquency, as 
was in effect experienced during the course of a long adminis- 
tration, usually reckoned the ablest, most upright, severely 
just, at that time occurring; that such a man could, with- 
out detriment to the rights of sovereignty, while under 
his own immediate care, thus vest a Bramin in the exercise 
of a trust so large, important and foreign to the functions 
of the clerical order, is in no respect wonderful ; but that 
he should, in contradiction to the best established maxims, 
founded on the chicanery and encroaching spirit, of this 
superior caste of Hindoos, and with such little foresight of 
or regard, if otherwise, for the lasting future interests of 
the State, so dispose of the highest consequential em- 
ployment in his gift, being in its nature permanent or 
conditionally transmissible to heirs in the customary 
line of descent ; can only be accounted for, on principles 
of the temporary selfish policy necessarily influencing the 
minds of all persons, under the degrading sway of despo- 
tism. This district, in its original dimensions, exclusive of 
a few jageei*s, extended over a large portion of the chuck- 
lehs of Moorshedabad, Ghorahgaut and Mahmoodabad, 
comprising the divisions now called Rajeshahy, Bhetooreah 
and Neldy or Boosnah, in pergunnahs 139.- ... rated at 
the standard assessment of... 

3.— Binagepoxir, called also the havillee of the circar 
of Benjei’ah, and sometimes classed with Edrackpoor, under 
the head of Arungabad, was conferred by Jaffier Khan, like 
all the other great zemindarries^ towards the latter end of 
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bis government, in tlie first instance, on a very intelligent 
landholder of the caste of koyt or writer, named Ramnaht* 
orio*inally from upper Hindostan. This man was supposed 
to have acquired great wealth by the discovery of buried 
treasure, in digging tanks for the improvement of agricul- 
ture ; and had therefore repeated application from the nazim 
for pecuniary aids, under the real or feigned distresses of 
the State. The truth may be, thatby amelioration and good 
management, in rendering productive the extensive wastes 
within the circle of his jurisdiction, or secret enlargement 
of his frontiers on all sides, particularly towards Cooch 
Behar, he might have realized the moral of the fable, 
in obtaining riches through the necessary operation of 
husbandry, conducted with intelligence, industry or good 
fortune. But however this may have been, by personal ad- 
dress, and anticipating the wants or desire of the sovereign 
representative, in paying large douceurs over and above his 
current revenue, he enjoyed the annual special privilege of 
administering internally his own district, without being 
subject like the zemindars, to either hustabood investiga- 
tions, cn the immediate controul of a Mussulman 
aumildar. Nor did these extraordinary exemptions cease 
entirely before the year 1757, when a new revolution 
having strengthened the efficient powers of govern- 
ment, and politically increased the public expenses, through 
the necessity of maintaining a regular standing mi- 
litary establishment, it was found expedient to resume the 
equitable, indispensible rights of royalty, by bringing into 
the exchequer the ascertained surplus exaction levied from 
the country by the farming collector, and hitherto fraudu- 
lently kept for his proper use. Originally this zemindar^, 
exclusive of jageers, consisted of pergunnahs 89, yielding 
4,— Nuddeah, properly Oukerah, and more recently called 
Kishnagur, from the propensity of Indian landholdei’s to 
derange the ancient established system of government, j^eer- 
tainino' their own relative situation, and hence attribute 
princely consequence to themselves, by derivinglocal designa- 
tions from their proper names, was originally bestowed in the 
beginning of this century, on Ragooram, aBramin, descended 
from Bobanund, the first conspicuousman of the family, dis- 
tinguished by the title of Mujmuadar, as holding the oihce of 
temporary substitute, recorder of the jumma, or rental of the 
circir of Satgong. The district, though large and wonder- 
fully fertile in all the deai-er productions of Indian soil, 
capable of an easy, quick transportation,^ by the river 
Hougbly, to all the great foreign settlements in Bengal, hath 
yet, from the tolerated corrupt practice of zemindmy delal- 
cations, heightened, in the present instance, by fraudulent 
alienations of lands, or exemption in the payment ol the 
established dues of government in favour of interior brother 
members of tbe same religious caste, ever remained prodigi- 
ously under-rated in the general assessment of the province, 
and in the proportional one of the Ansil Toomary, only set 
ijown perghs, 73, valued at - ... 
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Mr.J.Grant's 5, — Beerbhoom, the largest Mussulman zemindarry in 

MmnSs'' of Bengal, was originally conferred by Jaffier Khan, on Affid 
Bengal ITlkh, father of Beddi nl Zeman, of the Afghan or Patau 
tribe, allowed to settle here after the expulsion of ShereShah 
and his descendants, for the political purpose of guarding 
the frontiers on the west, against the incursions of the 
barbarous Hindoos of Jharcund, by means of a w-arlike 
Mahomedan peasantry, entertained as a standing militia, 
with suitable territorial allotments under a principal land- 
holder, not less attached to the interests of the State from 
motives of religion, than inimical to all unbelievers of the 
same superstitious faith. This district, therefore, though 
granted under the same written forms generally ; was yet 
held by a tenure different to any other known in the coun- 
try. In some respects, it corresponded with the ancient 
military fiefs of Europe, inasmuch as certain lands were 
held lahheraje, or exempted from the payment of rent, 
and to be solely appropriated for the maintenance of 
troops. This privilege, in its nature temporary, being 
afterwards resumed in the time of Cossim Ali, as having 
been found entirely subversive of the sovereign au- 
thority under preceding mussulman administrations, 
and inconsistent with present exigencies, or a more 
vigorous, intelligent system of government, requiring the 
sword to be kept unparticipated in the hands of the ruling 
power, brought a considerable accession of territorial income, 
under the denomination of Keffyet, into the soubahdarry 
treasuiy, erroneously supposed to have arisen entirely 
from an increased rental on a hustabood of lands, already 
sufficiently assessed, throughout the country at large. 
Accordingly the zemindarry, in its original extent of rated 
ground, did not exceed one-third of its present estimated 
jurisdiction ; though the included divisions of pergunnahs, 
are still nominally the same, being only 22, and yielding... 

6. — Calcutta., lands formerly held by many petty 

talookdars under the jurisdiction of Mahomed Shereef, 
and since constituting the zemindarry of the East India 
Company, conferred in jageer on Lord Clive, at the original 
valuation of perghs. 27 

7. — Bishenpoor, comprized in the chuckleh of Burd- 
wan, and surrounded by the districts of the great zemin- 
darry of this name, of Midnapoor in Orissa and Pacheat, 
is affirmed to have been the inheritance of a Rajepoot 
family for 1,021 years, under a regular succession of 55 
rajahs, and only subject to a small peshcush or tribute to 
the sovereign of Bengal, until the year 1715, soon after the 
commencement of Jaffier Khan’s administration, when the 
country was more completely reduced, though yet imper- 
fectly explored, and conferred again in zemindarry tenure 
on Gopaul Sing, the heir of line, assessed under the head of 

perghs..* 

8. — Yusefpoor, comprehending almost the whole of the 
modern province of Jessore, as described by Kennel, when 
originally confeiTed, at the beginning of this century, on 
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Kishen-ram, of the koyt caste, having then included within 
its jurisdiction, the recently dismembered pergunnabs ze- 
mindarry of Saidpour, rated separately at 45,805, but 
together reckoned perghs. 23, rated... 1,87,754. 

9. — Lushkerpoor, the small fertile zemindany, rich in 
the production of raw silk, &c. opposite to the island of 
Cossim-bazar, on the eastern bank of the Ganges, and alto- 
gether enclosed in the zemindany jurisdiction of Eajeshahy, 
granted in the first instance to Anoopnarrain, a Bramin, 
though since unequally divided into two portions of 10 J and 
5| annas or sixteenths, after deducting the pergunnah of 
Tahrpoor, originally included, but long since dismembered 

from this district, was composed of perghs. 15.. rated... 1,25,516 

10. — Eokinpoor, formed the large, of unknown extent, 
though doubtlessly the richest zemindarry of equal dimen- 
sions, throughout Bengal ; being the jurisdiction originally, 
but very improperly and unconstitutionally assigned to 
Shaw Narrain, canongoe or register of all the lands of the 
soubah, either as matter of special favour, or more probably 
as a favour for the lesser portion assigned to him of the 
russoom, or usual commission of 2Jper cent, on the revenue, 
when this emolument of office came to be divided unequally 
between the two branches of the same family, for the 
political purpose of creating rivalship, and by that means, 
lessening the power of either to abuse the highest confi- 
dential trust under government. The nature and acquisi- 
tion of his district, afford a remarkable instance of the 
propensity of mankind, to act alike under similar circum- 
stances ; it is dispersed over the greatest part of Bengal, 
in the minutest divisions of lands, taken from different 
zemindarries. These scarcely sensible dismemberments, could 
not be regularly assessed, as their propoi'tioned dimensions 
were never ascertained ; at the same time, they might ha 
secretly enlarged by collusion, through the official influence 
of public registers, appointed solely and expressly to con- 
troul the conduct of landholders ; while they were sure of 
being exempted, unless very partially, from any hustabood 
investigations, which are always difficult, seldom occurring 
in the same period of time beyond the* limits of a single 
chuckleh, and perhaps not there repeated twice, in half a 
century. Acting under such temptations, and with equal 
unchecked authority, we have seen in the case of the chief 
serishtedar, interpreter or dewan of theMusulipatam division 
of theN. Circars in 1767, from pieces of ground too in- 
significant to be worthy mensuration, dissevered here and 
theife, from every landed jurisdiction in the province of 
Eajemundry, that a princely estate of £ 20,000 a year was, 
in a manner imperceptibly, acquired for a quit rent of 
about one-eighth of that income, liquidated under the head 
of a monthly salary, supposed to be equivalent to the 
actual receipts from this extensive domain, which being 
artfully denominated a merassy, or inheritance passed as 
such, until recent re-annexation gratuitously to the 
districts mutilated, to give this one substantial form. 
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Mr. J.Crant’s Hence also the scattered talookdany of Kajenagur, in the 
of Ea^, was constituted by rajah Rajeboolub, 
of (of a difierent family from the present Kai Raian, of the 

same name) when at the head of the finances of Bengal, in 
the administration of Aliverdi Khan; and from a like 
combination of circumstances, might be deduced, the origin, 
of many other existing zemindarries, though perhaps of less 
note than Rokinpour, which from the beginning consisted 
of in whole or sub-divided pergunnahs 62,. . . assessed for... 

11. — Mahmood Shahy, in the chuckleh of Boosnah, 

indifferently situated, and poor in production, comparatively 
with the adjacent but threefold larger territory of Neldy, 
dependent on Rajeshahy, was conferred subsequently to 
the year 1722, on Ramdeo, a Bramin, comprehending, 
besides jageers, pergunnahs 29 ... ... ^ ... 

12. — ^Futtehsing, originally a single compact jurisdiction, 

advantageously situated on the Bagrutty or Cossim-bazar 
river, a little to the southward of Moorshedabad, was con- 
ferred on Herry Persaud, a Bramin, for which I’eason, and 
on account of a number of small unsurveyed talooks carved 
out of it ; lands since perhaps prodigiously improved in 
fact, may be deemed formally on the decline, by gradual 
diminution of the yearly rental. The first sunnuds were 
ior pergunnahs 11... ... ... rated... 

13. — Edrackpoor, composed of what is described, in 

Rennelfs Atlas, as the province of Ghorahgaut, has some- 
times been annexed in the annual settlements with Dinage- 
poor, and more recently Rungpoor, hut held always as a 
separate zemindarry, by the family of Bishenaht, akoyt, the 
original grantee-.. ... ... pergunnahs 60... 

14. — Tipperah, the extensive most eastern zemindarry of 
Bengal, south of Sylhet, for the most part barbarous, poor 
and uncultivated, abounding in wild elephants, was con- 
quered as early as the reign of Shah Jehan, from the heri- 
table possessors of the family of Manick^ and constituted 
the circar of Odeypoor, the then capital of the district, 
about 25 miles east from Commilah. In 1135, A. B. this 
jurisdiction, composed of pergunnahs 4, afterwards sub-divid- 
ed into 24 when reconquered* under the head of Roshena- 
bad, was rated originally altogether, for rupees 92,993, ex- 
clusive of Daodpoor, which continued to be annexed to the 
chuckleh of Jehangeer-nagur. But fi-om this sum is to be 
deducted the amount of jageers for 45,000 rupees to be 
separately stated, and then allowed to the son of Ram 
Manick for himself, or to defray the expense of catch- 
ing elephants ; leaving for the khalsa portion of rent 
only... 

1 5. — Pacheet, the large and most westerly zemindarry of 
Bengal, on the same parallel with the foregoing, but rather 
more productive in all the necessaries of life ; bounded by 
Chutea, Nagpour and Ramgiir, the southern districts depen-t* 
dent on the soubah of Bahar : being imperfectly reduced, 
like the adjoining territory of Bishenpoor, from another 
Eajepoot family, of the name of Goorp-Nafrain, was at first 
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ill great part only subject to a fixed peshcush on account 
of. ^ pergunnahs 2... rated at 

Total Jumnia Bundobust Toomary, or standard yearly 
assessment of Khalsa lands, included in the fifteen 
larger zemindarries, or territorial jurisdictions of Bengal 
— still continued to be arranged, under so many undi- 
vided heads of districts, in the annual settlement, con- 
cluded 'with the like number of single landholders, 
either peisonally or by their representatives, and com- 
posed, as by the foregoing particulars of perghs 615... 

yielding... 

EAHTIMAM. 



1 6. J ellalpoor,&c. 5 iemindaiTies,under Mahomed Shereef, 
■comprehending all the khalsa lands of the chuckleh of 
Jehangeer-nagur, with part of Boosnah, Jessore and 
Ghorahgaut : constituting together the great modern pro- 
vince of Dacca entire, as surveyed and laid down byRennell, 
exclusive of Alepsing, Momensing, Seryle, Torrof, &e. with 
some other more recent annexations from the neighbour- 
ing chucklehs, hereafter to be specified, valued, in all, at 
the original standard assessment of 21,83,990 rupees ; 
from which, deducting the amount of jageers with the 
rental of Tipperah, and a small part of Rajeshahy, &c. 
separately stated at 12,84,200, then the balance for the 

Khalsa lands will be ... -• perghs. 155.., 8,99,790 

17. Seerpour-Dulmapoor, &c. including all the khalsa 
lands of the modern province of Poorneah, as laid down by 
Bennell, and then under Seys Khan’s gomastah, exclusive 

of jageers for 1,80,166, hereafter to be stated, perghs. 13... 98,664 

18. Fekhercoondy, &c. the Khalsa lands inthecircar 

of Cooch Behar, and constituting the surveyed province ,, 
of Eungpoor, besides 90,548 in jageers .. perghs... 244... 2,39,123 

19. Cankjolf, &c. comprehending almost the whole of 

the modern province of Rajemhal, exclusive of jageers 

perghs... 10... 74,317 

20. Tomooluck, composed of this pergunnah in the 
circar of Gualparah, and of the districts of Jellamootah, 
Deroodemnan, Siijah-mootah, with Mhesadul, all taken 
from Orissa, was conferred in the first instance by Jaffier 
Khan, on Sook-deo, a Bramin ; being the khalsa portion of 
the whole province of Hejellee, valued at the original assess- 
ment, inclusive of salt lands. ... perghs. 10. 1,85,765 

21. Silhet,the khalsa landsof this chuckleh or province, 

exclusive of jageers. ... ... perghs. 36... 70,016 

22. Islamabad, or Chittagong, bestowed, wholly in 
jageer, in Jaffier Khan’s time, is hereafter separately stated, 

28. Soohent, &c, forming the chuckleh of Bunder 
Balasore, for rupees 92,875, and Koontah-Gaut, included 
in Curry Barry, being more recently dismembered from 
Bengal, are here set down together. ... perghs. 28... 1,29,450 

24. Sayer, or amount of licences, customs, duties, taxes, &c. 
collected under the three following distinct heads of Mhals, on per- 
sonal moveable property, exclusive of the shahbunder at Dacca, with 
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different articles of the same denomination of variable imposts, mak- 
ing part of the jumma of some of the foregoing zemindarry j arisdictions, 
and fixed, on a medium of years, as follows ; viz. 

( 1 .) Chunacahly — Taxes on houses, shops, bazars, spirit- 
uous liquors, &c. duties on exports of silk or cloth 
manufactured, levied throughout the great city of 
Moorshedabad and its environs, but exclusive of the 
ground I'ent of the valuable pergunnah on which it 
stands, the whole rated at the standard assessment, 
from the year 1130 Bengaleh, of,.. 3,11,603 

(2.) Bukhsh-bunder, or Hougbly. The 
ground rents of 37 markets and gangs, 
chiefly in the vicinity and dependent on 
the European settlements in the chuckleh 
of Satgong, together with the customs levied 
on goods passing that grand emporium of 
foreign commerce, in all 3,42,708 : — Deduct 
from which, already included under the 
head of Calcutta, rupees 44,767, making 

net 2,97,941 

(3.) Mint duties of Moorshedabad... 3,04,103 

In all, perghs. 3... 9,13,647 

Total of the greater surveyed Provinces, and fair mhals 
of Bengal, comprised under the foregoing 9 heads, 
forming... ... ... perghs. 505... 26,10,772 

25. — Muscoory, small or single pergunnah zemindarries, districts 
and petty mhals, dispersed throughout Bengal, under 21 heads of ac- 
count, in the annual bundobust of 1135, A. B. as concluded with so 
many different landholders, making up the whole number of respon- 
sible persons of this description, paying rent to, or then known to 
government ; but which lesser divisions of territory having since so 
prodigiously increased, and otherwise undergone such a variety of 
changes in denomination, extent, or possessory rights, as to become 
now a work of considerable labour to trace their revolutional progress, 
and state the standing revenue of each district with sufficient ac- 
curacy, to exhibit a comparative view of their amount, under different 
administrations ; that all we shall attempt, is a detail of the most con- 
siderable of these smaller jurisdictions, as rated at the period specified, 
and give the sum total only for comparison ; viz. 

(1.) Bherole, in the circar Shereesahad, possessed in 
zemindarry by Bean Kishen, in 1135, but since wholly 
dismembered and the greater part annexed toEajeshaby, 
perghs. IS ... ... ... ... 2,41,397 

(2.) Mundelghaut, circar Satgam, possessed by Pudem 
Naht, since annexed to Burdwan perghs 5. ... 1,46,261 

(?.) Arseh, &c. in the same circar, a portion of the zemin- 

darry of Eagoodeo, since annexed to Burdwan.. .perghs 1 1 1,25,351 

(4.) Chunacahly, &c. comprehending the city of Moorshe- 
dabad, and forming now great part of the khas^ talooks, 
but exclusive of the portion then annexed to Eajeshahy, 

&c. ... ... ...perghs^ S. ... 95,407 

(5.) Assidnagur^ &c, with Mhelund, in circar Shereesabad, 
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exclusive of talooks then depending on Eajeshahy. &e. 
perghs 3. 

(0.) Jehangeerpoor, &c. in the chnckleh of Ghorahgaut, 
originally conferred on Ramdeo, and since divided 
be^'een three branches of the same family, perghs 11. 
(7.) Ateah Caugmarry, Berbazoo — Hussen Shahy, in the 
chuckleh of Ghorahgaut, originally constituting three 
zemindarries. ••• perghs. 10... 

(8.) Silberries, the whole pergunnah in circar Bazooha 
perghs 1. 

(9.) Tahirpoor, the whole pergunnah, Barbeckpoor and 
Moseedah, separate and sub-divided zemindarries in 
chuckleh Ghorahgaut ... perghs. 3. 

(10.) Chundlai, &c. a dispersed zemindarry in the 
ciiucklehs of Moorshedabad, Ghorahgaut, Akber-nagur 
and Jehangeer-nagur, and theiefore supposed to have 
been at the time conferred on some Hindoo officer of 
o-overnment, including 24) talooks, besides perghs 7... 
(11.) Pitladeh and Koondy in Chuckleh Ghorahgaut, 
since for the most part annexed to Rajeshahy. perghs 7- 
(12.) Suntose, &c. in Ghorahgaut, originally granted to 
Ragoo-Naht, since annexed to Dinagepoor and Rung- 
poor ... ••• ...perghs. % _ ... 

(13.) Alapsing and Momensing, in Ghorahgaut, originally 
under Mahomed Mehndy of Tikrah, &c. but since 
annexed to the province of Dacca, ... perghs. 2 ... 
(14..) Satsykeh, in the chuckleh of Moorshedabad, granted 
to Mahomed Akram Chowdry ... ... perghs 3... 

(1,5.) Mahomed Ameenpoor.— The districts composmg 
this more recently created jurisdiction in the circfu- 
and chuckleh of Satgam, were originally rated exclusive 
of jageers ... ••• ••• perghs 14... 

(16.) Pettass, Kerdeah and Futteh-Jungpour, in the 
chuckleh of Ghorahgaut, originally three_ zemindarries, 

but since annexed almost wholly to Dinagepoor 

perghs 9 ... 

(17.) Pookereah and Zuffer Shahy, in circar Bazooha ; 
the former has been since annexed to Rajeshahy, the 
latter to Jellalpoor, Dacca ... ... perghs. 5 ... 

(18.) Myhetty, in the circar of Satgam, originally con- 
ferred on Suteram ... •• ...perghs. 15... 

(19.) Talookdaran Huzzoory, or 98 lesser landholders on 
talookdarry tenures, under two heads, in the chueklehs 
of Moorshedabad and Houghly, paying their fixed 
rents immediately into the Khalsa Shereeta... perghs. 2. 
(20.) Sayer or variable imposts of Akber-nagur, since 
annexed to Cankjole, or province of Rajemhal. perghs. 2 
(21.) Petty Mhals dispersed throughout the whole soubah, 
in small detached districts or villages, which, if 
collected, might together form_ pergunnah s ...perghs. 8 
Total of Musco 9 ry zemindarries sub-divided into 21 
heads perghs. 136 ... 

Total Jumma Toomary Teshkhees in 1135 A. B. of the 
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67,883 


57,421 


65,791 


55,729 

67,632 

94,807 

75,755 

51,167 

1,40,046 

1,00,878 

54,519 

28,831 


95,855 

54,432 


48,992 


7,85,201 
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Klialsa lands, Mhal and Sair, in the soubah of Bengal 
distributed under 47 heads of account, among, so many 
landholdei'S possessing the like number of eahtimam, 
financial trusts or territorial jurisdictions reduced to 
25 large and single zemindarries, &c. or provinces of 
surveyed dimensions admitting of accurate comparison 
in amount of revenue at difierent periods, perghs. 1256 1,09,18,084 

Jageer. Assignments of territory for the support of 
the civil and military establishment of the whole 
Soubah, exclusive of the foregoing Khalsa appropriation, 
from which was derived only the net effective revenue 
annual!}" paid into the royal exchequer, 

1st. Circar Ali, the vieeroyal establishment of the nazim 
or soubalidar of the three imperial provinces of Bengal, 

Bahar and Orissa, to defray a large portion of the military 
expenses of government, the whole of the nabob’s household 
in his public and private capacity, together with the greater 
part of the civil list charges, inclusive of those usually 
incurred in the foujedarry or high court of criminal judica- 
ture. The lands originally thus appropriated, extended in 
296 entire or broken pergunnahs, over 21 of the 34 circars, 
into which the whole country was divided. They were 
certainly the richest and most productive of the soubah, 
one-half being situated in the province of Dacca or Hejellee, 
and the remainder distributed in Jessore, Kajeshahy, 
Kishenagur, or Dinagepour, and continued altogether 
invariably under the separate independent management 
of the nizamut family, without having been subjected 
to any additional dewanny assessment for the full 
space of a century, after the revolution in the value of 
specie, from the discoveries of America, &c. until the import- 
ant era of British sovereignty in 1765. At this time, the 
ausil junima toomary of'the whole jageer, and a large 
towseer, or jageerdarry proportional increase on the former 
established rental, were incorporated with the khalsa 
revenue, under the same zemindarry jurisdictions; though 
the amount entire, was unaccountably sunk, embezzled, 
or eollusively ^ withheld from the State. All the scattered 
valuable territories producing this princely income, to 
support the amaret, command and dignity of 7,000 horse, 
constituting the highest establishment allowed to any sub- 
ject of the empire, were estimated in the king’s books at 
the jummareckmy, or written account, rupees 16,05,693, 
being the supposed actual receipts of the jageer at that 
time, but rated like all other lands at the standard assess- 
ment or toomary, for several dispersed divisions, which if 
united might form... pergunnahs 60... Bs. 10370,465. 

2. Bundeh Wallah Bargah, designation of the devranny 
delegate of the crown ; under which, was enjoyed for 
personal^ or official charges, including a mungub of 
4,000, with ^ the command of 2,500 horse, the extensive 
lertile mstriets of Baherbund and Bhiterbund, with almost 
an equal portion of the modern province of Bungpoor since, 
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■with natural Hindu conformity to the ancient usage, acquired 
by an English dewan in zemindarry tenure, and then held 
billa sherret or mushroot, in 97 broken pergunnahs, esti- 
mated according to the reckmy account at rupees 2,92,500 ; 
but assigned at the established rental of ... perghs. 20.. Rs. 1,46, S50 

3. Ameerul Omrah, bukhshi, or commander in chief 
of the empire, then in the person of Sumsamul Howlah 
Khan Howrah, acting by his delegates Moshuffer and 
Ashref Khan, in Bengal; to whom was assigned, for private 
maintenance in a munsub of 6,500, denominated zatee or 
personal, and to support a command of 2,650 horse, a large 
extent of territory, calculated at the jumma reckmy of 
3,37,500 rupees, supposed to proceed from its 63 component 
parts, situated chiefly in the Delta of Bengal, and with 
more policy, throughout the frontier provinces of Dacca, 

Sylhet, or Gurry-Barry, &c. to give a special interest to the 
military commandant in the safety of the districts most 
exposed to depredation. The kissmuts, or temtorial divi- 
sions included in this jageer, may be reduced in number, as 

they were in rental, to the standard assessment of.perghs 18 Es. 2,25,000 

4. Foujedaran, the territorial assignments for the civil and 
military expenses of inferior nabobs, or deputies in the government, of 
the five great frontier provinces of Bengal ; viz. 

(1.) Moorshed Kooli Khan, Naib of Dacca, chiefly condi- 
tional jageers, for the establishment of the Neabut sou- 
bahdarry of Jehangeer-nagur, the provincial garrisons, 
under the denomination of Tannahjat, with the darogha- 
gee or superintendency of the topekhaneh or artillery ; 
and nowarrah or fleet of boats. The lands appropriated 
for these different services, all lying with great impolicy 
in the special jurisdiction of the foujedar, were scat- 
tered in 60 purgunnah fragments, valued at the 
reckmy amount of 2,40,750, but reduced to the pro- 
portional standard of perghs 11... 

(2.) Shumshere Khan, and four other subordinate 
officers in the foujedarry of Sylhet, holding, almost in 
two equal divisions, billa sherrit and mushroot jageers, 
for the defence of that province, within its proper 
jurisdiction, excepting about a seventh part held in 
Rajemhal ; reckmy 4,30,000 rupees, rated at the 
established rent of • — small pergunnahs. 48... Rs. 

(3.) Seyf Khan, governor and jageerdar unconditional- 
ly, for the greater part of the rich province of Poorneah, 
at the reckmy jumma 2,70,280, reduced to standard 
assessment of perghs 9. 

(4.) Munoocher Khan, a conditional jagheer for the 
foujedarry of Ghorah-Gaut, assigned from the lands of 
Rungpoor ... ... ... - perghs 3... 

(5.) Aliverdi Khan, afterwards subahdar of Bengal, &c. 
but then only foujedar, and jageerdar of Rajemhal 
and Telliagurry ... ... ••• perhgs 4... 

Total jageer of the greater Foujedars^ perghs 75 ■ .. 


1,00,145 

1.79.166 

1.80.166 
16,666 

16,666 



4,92,800 
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5 ,^ — Munsubdaram, petty territorial assignments to 
twenty-one individuals, severally bolding inferior rank or 
offices of trust, tlirougbout the soubah, tlie generality of 
them, under the degree of five hundred zatee, and obliged to 
perform military services personally, when required to do so,^ 
by the nazim, with each a small established number of 
followers. The lands thus appropriated, were chiefly in the 
provinces of Sylhet, Dacca, Hejellee and Rajemhal, estimated 
at , perglis20... 

6. Zeminclaran, Fiefs in the nature of conditional 

jageers, conferred on the four frontier landholders of Tip- 
pm-ah, Muchwah, Soosing and Telliagurry pass, within their 
respective jurisdictions ... perghs 2 . . . 

7. Medded-Mash, subsistence to religious and learned 

men, throughout Bengal, in small allotments of land, chiefly 
in Burdwan or Rajemhal, near the seminaries of Pundua or 
Pirruah ^ perghs 7.-* 

8. Saliaiiadaram, annual allowances to zemindars and 
others, chiefly in the province of Sylhet ... perghs 9 

9. Enam al Tumgha, the only heritable grant of lands 

known in Bengal, conferred on two moolvies or doctors, 
learned in the Mussulman law ^ . ... perghs I-** 

10. Roozinadaran, for a small talook in Lushkerpoor, 
in lieu of the pecuniary allowance of a mulla ... 






49 , 7 ^*^ 
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Total of lesser grants of territory to Munsubdars, &c. 
different tenures, as specified ... perghs 


11. Omleh Nowareh. — Naval establishment of 768 
armed cruizers and boats principally stationed at Dacca, to 
guard the coasts of Bengal against the incursions of the 
Moggs and other foreign pirates or invaders. The whole 
expense of manning the fleet, including the wages of 923 
Fringuan or Portuguese sailors, was estimated monthly at 
rupees 29,282 which, with constructing new vessels and 
repairing the old, amounted annually to rupees 8,43,452, 
levied altogether from 112 entire or broken pergunnahs, 
appropriated for this special purpose, chiefly in the 
chuckleh of ^ Jehangeer-nagur, and composing a great 
part of the richest, most productive lands of that great 
province, in 99 of the forementioned territorial divisions 
yielding at least four-fifths of the whole assigned rental ; 
while the inconsiderable remaining portion was mostly 
drawn from the district of Sylhet. But from the sum total 
here specified, is to be deducted apeshcush of 50,433 rupees, 
paid by some of the neighbouring frontier zemindars, for 
lands not rated in the king’s books as the property of the 
crown, with 14,065 more for loss of exchange, &c. and then ^ 
the net standard assessment will stand, ... Perghs 55... 7,/^? 

12. Omleh Ahshatn — Establishment of 8,112 troops, 
with artillery for guards and garrisons of the eastern fron- 
tier provinces, maintained from the territorial income of 
lands thus appropriated in jageorj within eadi respective 
jurisdiction ; viz, 
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Seefab, the low 
eountries of Dacca 
and forts on the sea 

coast 

Islamabad 

Kangamatty... 
Sylhet... ... 


Men, 

•2,820 - large pegrhs 13 - 

3,532 *- small do, 117 - 
1,478 - large do. 4 - 
282 - 4 - 


Ks. l,S5,OeO 


1,50,251 

63,045 

10,824 


Total, including horsemen 8,112 - “ - per ghs 138 and rated - - - 
13. Kehdali-Ahal— Expense of catching elephants, 
defrayed from appropriated lands, nearly in equal propor- 
tions in Tipperah and Sylhet-. *.• 
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3,59,180 

40,101 


Total of Naval, Garrison and Elephant charges 

perghs. 193 Es,., 11,78,235 


Jiimma Toomary Teshkhees of Bengal, A. B* 1135, recapitulated 
in the Abstract, according to the more useful territorial divisions then 
established ; viz. 

Khalsa Lands and Rents of the Soubah : ^ 

15. Eahtimam, whole extensive zemindarry jurisdic- 
tions assigned in trust by sunnuds or letters patent, to the 
sole interior financial management of so many single 

pal landholders perghs 615 Es. 65,22,111 

Nine Provincial divisions as surveyed and laid down m 
Eennell’s Atlas, answering to so many heads of account in 
the annual settlement of the revenue, under each of which 
were comprised an indefinite number of lesser zemindar- 

^ies perghs 505... „ 26,10,772 

One Muscoory, small detached talooks, under twenty- 
one heads of account, but varying in dimensions and rental 
so often, at different periods of time, as not to admit singly 
of exact ascertainment, are here reduced to one, perghs 136 „ 17,85,201 


Total of the established Revenue paid into the royal 
exchequer, under twenty-five different heads, perghs l,2o6 „ 1,09,18,084 


Jageer portion of the Territorial Income. ^ 

1. — Nizamut appropriation ... perghs 60... „ 10,/ 0,460 

9. Dewanny, the superior Jageerdars, with every 
other class of Munsnhdars ... ••• perghs loi.... „ 10,/o,7/7 


Total of the great and lesser officers of State, perghs 212. „ 21,49,242 
3 2Javal, Garrison, Militia, and elephant establish- 
ments ... perghs 192... „ 11,78, 23o 


Total of Assigned lands nnder thirteen heads, to defray 

the civil and military expenses perghs 404.- 

Khalsa Lands, as stated above — — 1)256 


,,.33, 27,477 
1,09,18,084 
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Total of the proportional standard rent of Bengal, 

Khalsa lands and jageer, under thirty-eight heads, as cor- 
rected by Sujah Khan in A. B. 1135, or A. D. 1728 

perghs. 1,660 Rs. 1,42,45,561 
Difference to make up the jumma kaumil toomary of 
Jaffier Khan in A. D. 1722 ... ... 42,625 

Complete original assessment perghs 1,660 Rs. 1,42,88,186 


SECOND PERIOD. 

ABWAB SOUBAHDAERY. 

The circumstances which gave ris,e to the viceroyal territorial assess- 
ments, now to be stated in addition to the original crown rent of Bengal, 
and set forth in the preceding section, have been occasionally touched on 
both in this and our former treatise on Indian finance, introduced in 
the Political Survey of the Northern Circars. To enter into a minuter 
detail of the subject, or to exhibit all the proofs and illustrations which 
might be required to demonstrate facts, or vindicate opinions so con- 
trary to prevalent ill-founded belief, is by no means our present inten- 
tion. The task would be laborious and infinite, while the true history 
and actual state of men and things in this country, continue involved 
in such obscurity, or while the Persian MSS. authorities proper to be 
reterred_ to on these interesting topics, besides being enveloped in the 
diffieulties of a foreign language, only exist in the hands of a few indi- 
viduals, with whom great part may otherwise be rendered useless, from 
want of a technical knowledge of Eastern finance ; and while the more 
enlightened statesmen of our own nation who have been in India, could 
overlook the effects of a political event of the greatest notoriety, in 
adopting sentiments so contradictory to universal experience in all 
other parts of the world, as to suppose for a moment, that during a 
period of two centuries elapsed from the institution of the original 
toomar jumma of Akber in 1582, in course of which the newly dis- 
covered treasuries of America were poured so abundantly into Hindostan 
through multiplied_ channels of European traffic around the Cape, there 
hath not been, particularly in the great commercial province of Bengal, a 
prodigious influx of specie, which occasioning a diminution in the 
original standard value of this universal medium of exchange, pro- 
duced inevitably by the same operation, a nominal increase in the price 
of manufactures, of the necessaries of life and of labour, requiring ulti- 
mately a further proportional demand of territorial revenue to answer 
the factitiously enlarged exigencies of Government. We gball there- 
fore here content ourselves simply with observing, that .the necessity 
of accumulated assessments on the lands of this country, constituting 
generally the only source of public income, appears as evident, as the 
extraordinary cause which gave it birth, must be deemed in every res- 
pect sufficient to authorize such additional pecuniary levies from the 
people, as far as they have been at any former time, are or may be still 
realized to the State ; though without doubt the mode of exaction by 
zemm^rry jurisdictions, introduced by Jaffier Khan, but only properly 
established in the goyemment of his successor Soujah, towards the 
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SOtli year of the present century, was in its principal irregular, uncon- Mrj.Grant’s 
stitutional, and in its operation productive of the worst effects, being 
no less injuries to the sovereign rights than highly oppressive to the BeagaL 
whole body of peasantry, as well as destructive to general population, 
the arrangement, good government, or peaceful prosperity of the com- 
munity at ^ large ; yet perhaps greatly short, in the amount of the 
rightful, original stipulated dues of the exchequei', when stated as they 
ought, at one-fourth of the gross produce of the soil. 

To those who are only acquainted with the rudiments of political 
knowledge, the want of some ascertained fixed standard to limit the 
annual public supplies, to the true occasional exigencies of the State, as 
well as to proportion such demand equitably, on the whole 
country and its subdivisions, according to the extent, capacity, 
circumstances of the land, or agreeable to the local state of com- 
merce and manufactures, yielding further internal sources of revenue ; 
must appear at once embarrassing and alarming. But to such as are 
most skilled in the science of Eastern finance, and whose attention alone 
we are ambitious now to engage, if they could at anytime have admit- 
ted the fact, either of such a deficiency originally, or subseqently 
through the confusion and loss arising on Cossim All's expulsion from 
Bengal ; it would have been considered a misfortune of the most deplor- 
able nature, attended with increasing inward disorders leading to 
inevitable ruin, unless timely checked by some powerful expedients. 
Accordingly, it is to a sense of this want, we are to ascribe the mea- 
sures pursued or proposed, under the most enlightened administration of 
our own days and nation in India, to investigate, ascertain or establish, 
the first grand principles of every well-regulated system of finance 
definable, permanent agency with settled forms of management, and a 
fixed proportional standard assessment, acquired from a positive 
valued gross rental of the country on a medium of many years, 
or to be formed by comparative views of past collection pro- 
gressively from the earliest records extant, as long as the influence 
of unforeseen extraordinary events continued to produce great suc- 
cessive alterations nominally in the bulk of revenue, though perhaps' 
with a reaUy diminished weight of burthen on the people. Such were 
the circumstances that gave birth to the intelligent well directed plan 
of supervision in 1769, which if perseveringly executed as ably and vi- 
gorously commenced, would at least, have exhibited the chicanery and 
corruption of interested natives, or afforded sure indications of the fal- 
lacy of the financial system imposed on us, at the era of the dewanny, 
leading eventually perhaps, to the ultimate knowledge then sought for, 
as necessary to accomplish any true practical reform ; such also, were 
the grounds of procedure or proposed objects of the committee of circuit 
in 1773, by the well-intentioned, though ineffectual, destructive mea- 
sure of letting the lands by public sale to the highest bidders, in viola- 
tion of the constitutional forms of zemindarry agency ; in consequence of 
which, a number of needy temporary farmers let loose on the country, 
and no less ignorant of the value of their territorial trusts than the 
sovereign landholders themselves, were compelled to compromise ex- 
pected benefits for a small douceur, in the nature of a private fine, for 
reinstatement levied' from the ejected official tenants, who of course 
were to be indemnified by new encroachments on the rights of govern- 
ment ; and to such, doubtless, must be attributed the native amaney 
scheme of 1776, on one side of the question then agitated, as well as in 
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Mr.JT.GranFs opposition to tlie memorable plans of settlement already so often 
Hientioned, of wMch the leading feature, on the truest principles of 
BeugaL ^ European policy, was a permanent moderate quit rent. Yet even the 
feeble lights now held out, if they could have been easily enough 
exposed to view, might in a great measure have saved the sad per- 
plexity, and loss of time and expensive labour incident to so many 
eventually fruitless deviations from the direct simple path to all the 
important desiderata of financial knowledge. 

At least such must be our determined belief, after having presumed 
in the present or a former political Treatise, submitted in like manner 
to ministerial consideration, to decide authoratatively on the highest 
possessive right of territorial property, controvert received opinions, 
and assign to the sovereign power in Asia that which, in Europe 
universally, by fiction of law or virtually, is vested in the subject. 
After pretending to have ascertained the fixed quota of the gross 
produce of the land due to the circar or prince as landlord, and 
shared with the ryots or labouring inferior tenants, to be the Tehha 
chout or one-fourth, liable only to a diminution of about a tenth part 
of the amount of this proportion, to defray the charge of intermediate 
agency of the whole body of zemindars, acting permanently in one 
or all of the following official capacities by virtue of sunnuds or letters 
patent from the high dewanny delegate of government, viz. either as 
annual contracting farmers-general of the public rents ; formal repre- 
sentatives of the peasantry ; collectors of the royal proprietory revenue, 
entitled to a russoom or commission of five per cent, on the net receipts 
of the mofussil or subordinate teasuries ; or as financial superintendants 
of a described local jurisdiction, periodically variable in extent, and 
denominated eahtiman, trust or tenure of zemindarry, talookdarry, or 
territorial servile holding in tenancy ; within which however is appro- 
priated, a certain small portion of land called nancar, partaking of 
the nature of a freehold, serving as a family subsistence to the superior 
landholder, to give him an attachment for the soil, and make up the 
remainder of his yearly stated tithe, for personal management in 
behalf of the State. But more especially such must be our firm 
political creed, after having indicated or brought forward a formally fixed 
proportional assessment of the whole country, applied practically for the 
first time within British knowledge, to its several financial subdivisions 
of territory and traced through various progressive changes or improve- 
ments, &om the original institution down to the ultimate reform, 
probably attainable perfection, of this famous rent-roll, known by 
the technical Persian terms of Ausil Jumma Toomary of Bengal ; 
necessarily and constantly used in forming the annual settlements, as 
well as in regulating jageer or zemindarry grants, from the 22d year 
of this century, to the very moment of the company’s acquisition of 
the dewanny ; and exhibiting, as hath already been observed, a more 
recent, particular, accurate, comparatively just, well proportioned 
standard rental, the whole to its parts, and these, to each other peii- 
odically, than perhaps at this day is to be found among the records of 
any existing nation, with a dominion of equahextent, in either quarter 
of the world. Nor are we altogether destitute of hope in being able 
to impress our own conviction on the minds of others, when to the 
display of these fundamental principles of the actual system of Mogul 
finance, be added a view of tbe tempoml influence of enlarged com- 
merce^ yjlth an extraordinary influx of specie from the Api^rican mines. 
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authorizing an accumulated demand of annual revenue, now to be set 
forth under the head of Abwab Soubahdarry or new perpetual o£ 

imposts, levied in addition to the old established royal lental by 
the authority of the provincial governors, in their advancement 
to independence from the beginning of the present century. And 
when it shall be shown that it is not the extent or irregularity 
of these assessments, considered either in their primary magni- 
tude or inequality, and supposed enormity of exaction in behalf of 
the public, at the close of Cossim Alli’s administration in 1763, that 
are causes of complaint and real grievance to the people at large ; but 
the subordinate, extremely disproportioned distribution of the increased 
amount, over unascertained territorial sub-divisions, according to the 
arbitrary will of tyrannic zemindars, freed from every constitutional 
control, through the ignorance, wilful negligence, or depravity of 
native superintendents, who have lost in part, could dispense with the 
more general use, or suppress the knowledge from their superiors of a 
fixed valuation of the lands so pi-actically serviceable in every important 
operation of finance, as well as to check the most corrupt, inefficient 
personal agency. 

In such hope, we proceed to remark that the extraordinary levies 
thus imposed on the several districts of the soubah, under the techni- 
cal descriptive terms, distinguishing this Second Period of our Compa- 
rative Analysis, might be divided in respect to local extent,^ into gene- 
ral, partial, and special assessments. The first class extending univer-^ 
sally to all the zemindarry jurisdictions of Bengal, would appear to be 
only least oppressive, because less considerable in amount, to the di- 
mensions and valued rental of the whole country ; the second, confined 
to the khalsa lands of the interior chucklahs entire or broken, though 
of small importance comparatively to the jumma toomary of the same 
territory, would seem infinitely more grievous to the peasantry ; and the 
third, applicable to jageers and such provinces as were then and may be 
still in part denominated frontier, however great in proportion to the stan- 
dard rent-roll of these districts, or the sum of each of the two other classes 
of Abwab, would be found incontrovertibly the easiest andmost equita- 
ble with respect to the bulk of inhabitants, while the aggregate of the 
whole could be considered, if at all burthensome, not from the weight 
of the original demand of government, so much as the increased unequal 
exactions of the zemindars, under the sanction of such authoritative 
imposts, of which the proportional shares were not ascertainable, in the 
detail of variable indefinite sub-divisions of territory. Bat, in confor- 
mity to our general plan, we shafi arrange this branch of our subject 
chronologically, and assign to the several soubahdars the various per- 
petual imposts levied on the lands or ryots, through the agency of the 
superior landholders, within the period of each successive^ administra- 
tion, beginning with Jaffier Khan, as the earliest on record, in which the 
practice thus of assessing the country in gross, by zemindarry jurisdic- 
tions, was first introduced in Bengal, 

ABWAB JAFFIER KHANY. 

The Nabob MotumenulMoolk Aliaou Dowlah, Jaffier Khan Bahadur, 

Assid Jung, may be said to have commenced his soubahdarry with the 
antedated reign of Furrokhseer, in A, D. 1711, though he was not for- 
mally established in his government until some time after that monarch's 
actual accession to the throne of Delbn, two years later : and having 
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Mr j. Gram’s retained possession till his death in the 9th year of Mahomed Shah, 
of the end of 1138^ Hegira, 1133 Bengaleh, and 1726 of the 

Bengal Christian era, accounted with the royal treasury, as we shall hereafter 
show, for the receipts of Bengal, forming the best portion of his vice” 
royalty, during the exact lunar peiiod of 15 years, 9 months and 3 
days ; in course of which, the only perpetual additional impost levied 
on the country and caiTied to public account, was that known under 
the head of Abwab. 

1st. Khasnoyebssy : — The origin of this most ancient soubah- 
dai’ry assessment was a russoom or fee, exacted from the zemindars at 
the renewal of their annual leases by the khalsa mutseddies, from 
whence the technical denomination khasnoveessy, special writers or 
accountants of the exchequer. The amount ascertained to have been 
so raised over the whole country, did not exceed rupees 1,91,095. To 
this, however, was added under the same head, rupees 65,511 more, 
being the price of gold mohurs 4,679f, rated at 14 rupees each, sent 
yearly by the nasiin to the court of Delhi, as a token of homage at the 
usual recoinage on the anniversary of the king’s accession, or nuzzer- 
anah on occasion of other public festivals. Generally all these extra 
collections, it must be remembered, extended only to the khalsa portion 
of the lands of Bengal, which may in round numbers be stated at 
the^ausil jumma of a krore of rupees, after deducting the amount of 
variable revenue ; but in the present instance, besides the increase of 
the mhal or ground rent, there was a small addition on the 
sayer in the article of russoom ghettery, or duty on hale goods 
exported from the panchoutra or custom-house, of Chunacally, 
in the city of Moorshedabad, calculated on a medium of years 
at rupees 2,252. Nevertheless, the aggregate of the whole, consolidated 
into a fixed perpetual impost from the very commencement of the 
present century, and continued to be levied henceforward without 
intermission, throughout all the provinces, until the period of the 
company’s acquisition of the dewanny, is little more than 2^ per cent, 
on the original rent roll, or precisely rupees 2,58.857, and being assessed 
on all zemindarry jurisdictions, though with little regard to the pro- 
portion of each to the mhalgoozary of the whole soiibah, and still less, 
in respect to the sub-divisions of those larger distiicts, among them- 
selves ; the burthen could scarcely have been felt by the peasantry, 
even supposing their landholders to have clandestinely tripled the 
amount thus authorized to be levied from them, by the order of the 
nazim. 


But besides the fixed avowed assessment of khasnoveessy, there 
is undoubted proof of Jafiier Khan’s having exacted temporaiy aids 
from the zemindars, under the heads of fines, nuzzeranah or mahtoot ; 
for in fact we find, as shall be shown at the conclusion of the suc- 
ceeding administi'ation, which may be said to have also terminated 
the Mogul sovereingty in Bengal, a much larger sum carried to credit 
of the imperial treasury than was collected on account of the new abwab, 
unless an et cetera ” annexed to this head in the statement of receipts 
now referred to,implies the certainty of additional unspecified imposts of 
a similar description. In the mean time, we venture by anticipation to 
assign to the soubahdarry of this renowned financier as the produce 
of such arbitrary levies, with the larger contingent legal income arising 
from occasional renewals of zemindarxy sunnuds, an annual surplus 
revenue of fifteen lacs, which added to the stipulated d.ues of the 
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exchequer as then established and already set forth in the jumma 
toomary, or its recent increase of khasnoveessy, make the net public 
income of that long period of famous representative government now Bengal 
closed, amount at least to one krore and sixty lacs of sicca rupees. 

Abwab Sxjjah Khany. 

Sujah ul dien ou ul Dowlah Mahomed Khan, better known in 
Hindostan by the name of Mirza Decany of Bhoorampoor, appointed 
successor from Delhi, in titles, honours and delegated trust of the triple 
viceroyalty, become vacant b} the demise of his father-in-law Jaffier 
Khan, ruled virtually from the moment when, hearing of this event, 
he left his nabobship of Orissa, and took charge of that of Bengal, 
until his death in the 2()th year of Mahomed Shah’s reign, 1152 Hegirah, 

1145 Bengaleh or A. D. 1739, including a period of IS lunar years, of 
which however he onty accounted with his sovereign, whose authority 
had latterly been annihilated in consequence of the invasion of Nader 
Shah, for the imperial collections of ten years, 6 months and 22 days, 
withholding almost wholly the amount of the additional fixed assess* 
ments, levied officially in the country during his own administration, 
under the following heads of account, kept henceforth separately with 
Others of a similar nature and more recent date in different depart- 
ments of the khalsa, termed the Nizamut, in contradistinction to the 
royal dewanny dufter, as considered to appertain exclusively to the 
soubuhdar or nazim ; viz. 

2d. Nuzzeranah Mocueeert, — fixed pecuniary ac- 
knowledgments paid by the zemindars as farmers-general 
of the king’s revenue virtually, for impi'oper remissions, in- 
dulgences, favor and protection ; forbearance of hustabood 
investigations or privilege of being freed from the immediate 
superintendance of aumils ; but ostensibly and formally, to 
defray the charge of nuzzers sent to court at the eyeedein or 
two principal yearly Mussulman festivals, and other great 
ceremonial days, in like manner as the jagheerdars or 
holders of assigned territory were, as Mahomedans, with 
more propriety obliged to contribute their share of the whole 
demand. This impost, agreeable to the universal custom 
of Hindostan from the remotest period of financial history 
in detail, must necessarily have been included in the tem- 
porary operations of Jaffier Khan; but it only became 
mocurrery or permanently fixed in Bengal at the beginning 
of Sujah ’s government, and being then considered a very 
moderate, as it was a pretty general assessment, extending 
to all except some of the frontier districts of the country, 
if it were not for the fraudulent increased exactions 
of the landholders, under the same administration, would 
now be scarcely felt by the peasantry, in its authorized 
original magnitude of about six and a half per cent, on the 
khalsa land rents, or more exactly . * . . Rupees 6,48.040 

3d. Zee Mat-hoot, — one of the most ancient locally 
universal imposts of this soubahdarry period, in being 
somewhat variable in amount, depending on the charges to 
be defrayed by it, and therefore wrong in principle, as liable 
in the first instance to abuse, may possibly^ have suggested 
to people in Europe some affinity between it, and the arbi» 
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Mr. j. Grant^s trary taxes ofmalLoie in France, Spain and Portugal. When 
of Indian assessment became a subject of British parlia- 

EengaL mentary enquiry in 17T2, on the clandestine revival of it, 
vdtli accumulated burthen under Mussulman management, 
after the acquisition of the dewanny ; and indeed from some 
resemblance in the pronunciation of either term, a,s well as 
in the nature of the thing to be expressed, we might be Jed 
to imagine it was borrowed from the Portuguese, in their 
early intercourse with Bengal; though that nation origi- 
nall}^ may have derived it from the Moors or Saracens, by 
compounding the Arabic terms mlial to het, very signifi- 
cant of an oppressive exaction, levied in the East by nations, 
whose troops chiefly consist of cavalry, as the price of for- 
bearance in not trampling the cultivated fields of the ryots 
in passing over their ground ; and known more generally in 
Hindostan, under the denominations nuzzer sewarry, gift to 
riders or lalbundy, expense of shoeing their horses. But 
the zer, or money contribution, called mat-hoot, now in 
question, appears undoubtedly of Hindoo etymology, signi- 
fying literally a certain proportionable increase of a capital 
sum, applied technically in the present instance, to a per 
centage of about one and a half rupee on each hundred of 
the ausil jumma of the khalsa mhals, and made up of th© 
four following component aboabs ; viz. — (1st.) Niizzer 
pooneah ; presents exacted from the zemindars by the 
officers of the exchequer at the annual settlement, a second 
time resumed by government. — (2d.) Bhay-khelat, price of 
the robes bestowed at the same time, on the most consi- 
derable landholders, as tokens of yearly investiture in their 
offices of farmers-general of the king’s rents. — (3d) Pooshta- 
bandy, upholding the river banks in the vicinity of Lai 
Bang and the Kellah of Moorshedahad,~(4th.) Bussoom- 
nezaruL, commission of ten annas per mil. enacted by the 
nazur jummadur, or head peon, on the treasure brought 
from the MofussiL All of which thenceforward carried to 
the public credit, constituted a permanent additional revenue 
extending over the whole country, of ... Eupees... 

4th, Mat-Hoot Feel Khaneh, a partial contribution, in 
other respects similar to the last-mentioned, to defray the 
expense of feeding the elephants of both the nazim and 
dewan, kept at Moox'shedabad, levied for the most part on 
the interior districts, in exclusion of Bokinpoor and those 
to the frontiers on the east and west, viz. Jellalpoor, 
Tiprah, Sylhetinthe formerquarter, and Poorneah,Eajemhal, 
Beei"bhoom,Bishenpoor,Pacheet,inthe latter; which yielding 
together about one-fifth of the ausil jumma of the khalsa 
lands of the whole country, left only a fund of eighty lacs 
of that original rental, for the operation of the new assess- 
ment, in the proportion of nearly four per cent, amounting 
exactly to ... 

5th* Foujedakkt Abwab ; — It is a mistaken notion 
that such imposts were in the nature of confiscations or 
temporary fines on personal property, and exacted by the 
foujedars in their judicial capacities, On the contrary, , as 
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bath already been observed, they were limited permanent 
assessments on the land, levied by these subordinate pro- 
vincial rulers within their respective jurisdictions, on the 
like principle, and agreeable to the same proportional stand- 
ard of the toomary, as influenced the conduct of their supe- 
riors in the Soubahdarry. Accordingly, the burthen of 
them, fell almost entirely on the distant frontier districts, 
which originally were imperfectly conquered or explored, 
and therefore left politically to the sway of arbitrary dele- 
gates, for the unequivocal purpose of ascertaining more ac- 
curately, or expediently to increase the territorial rental of 
the ryots, considered always as appertaining of right to the 
actual sovereign. These additions then of improved revenue, 
may be termed special, less properly in regard to local 
extent, comparatively with the four preceding articles 
described, than on account of the few heads, under which 
they were comprised, and in the first instance settled by 
chucMahSjOr foujedarry and tamadarry jurisdictions instead 
of as more universally, by subordinate zemindarry districts. 
They were however, arranged very unequally, in the three 
following sub-divisions ; viz. 

(1st.) Abwab, Foujedarry, Sylhet, &c. included 

First : A general impost on. that province, which will appear 
great in proportion even to the whole of its original jurnma, 
ja^eer and khalsa, being 5,31,455 ; and in truth may still ex- 
ceed the actual circumstances of a distant frontier country, poor 
in culture, and so little benefited by commerce, that to this day 
revenue and merchandize are paid in cowries, as the substitute 
for a common medium of exchange in money ; nevertheless 
the established increase here, brought to the credit of govern- 
ment in the time of Sujah Khan, and before levied by the 
foujedars, amounted to... ... Eupees... 

Second : A very easy moderate assessment on the extended 
khalsa portion of the rich, large, unascertained province of Poor- 
neab, so much improved in soverekn estimation under the 
vigorous administration of Seyf Khan and Aliverdi Khan, then 
acting under the soubahdar of Bengal... 

Third : A similar impost on Tipi’ah Eoshenabad • from which 
however ultimately is to be deducted. Rupees 87,993 (bein^ the 
excess of our valuation of the district taken from Jaffier Khan’s 
toomary settlement and that of Sujah’») when the zemindar had 
recovered for the most part his country and independence ; for 
the present we state the whole foujedarry increase at... 

Fourth Nikhas, a duty on horses and other cattle, brought for 
sale to the city of Moorshedabad... ... ... 

Fifth s Tannahjat, small garnsons or stations for sebundies or 
other military corps in different parts of the country. Univer- 
sally, wherever troops were assembled, there was a bazar or 
market, subject, for the sake of a regular police, to acutwal, who 
held his appointment from the commandant. Retailers were 
licensed to vend liquors for a fee, and on account of such other 
articles as were to be exposed to sale, paid a certain duty. These 
profits, considered at first a private emolument of office, were in 
process of time seized by government. Such was the foundation 
of the tannahdarry re?eime of Cutwah, amounting to, .,48,000 
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Ranffaniatty, including the kehdah expense of catching 
elephants 

Keldy, ill Boosnah 

Mahomed Shahy ... 

And of 19 other small tannalis... 


24,000 

24,025 

10,860 

8,843 


1,15 728 


Total Aboab Foujedarry Sylhet, &c... 7,54,720 

(2nd.) Abwab Fobjedaery Gorahghaut : 

These extended to all the principal zemindarries or pergunnahs of 
the whole chucklah, in a very minute participation of the sum 

total... ... ... ... 19,279 

(8rd.) Abwab Foujedarry Moorshed^bad, 

In like maimer prevailed throughout the chucklah, and m^y pro- 
bably, as well as tiie preceding article, have been levied as 
fines or small arbitrary taxes, if not of the nature of Tannah- 
darry Aboab..® ... ... ... ... 16,639 


Total of the Fonjedarry Aboab "Rupees .. 7,90,638 

Under the four preceding more general heads, were comprised the 
whole of Sujah Khan’s established territorial assessments, forming an 
increase of something less than one-fifth of the ausil jumma, of all the 

khalsa lands of the Soubah, or more precisely Rs, 19,14,095 

To which, if we add the amount of the prior article of khasono- 
veessy... ••• Rs. 2,58,857 


The Total of Soubalidarry .Abwabs will be. ..Rs. 21,72,952 
or near 22 per cent., when proportioned to the original crown rent ; 
from the first introducton of these exactions, under Jaffier Khan, to 
this remarkable era in the history of the decline of the Mogul empire 
in Bengal, as well as over the rest of Hindostan, including a period of 
near 26 years, closed in 1739 with the last popular delegated govern- 
ment appointed from Delhi. But it hath been observed, that exclusive 
of the imperial tooniary and additional avowed imposts, leaded by the 
former viceroy, there were, probably, contingent temporary receipts 
from the country, to the amount of 15 lacs more, which made up the 
sum total of the public revenue then, one krore and sixty lacs. In 
like manner, under the administration now in question, though a 
formally acknowledged increase of the old valued rental had taken place, 
greatly exceeding the presumed extra contributions raised by Jaffier; 
so we must assign to his successor, a further yearly income, proceeding 
from the same casual sources of secret benefit. The estimate, however, 
should not be made by an equal proportional standard ; for of the 
funds which constituted the former’s private advantages, the nuzze- 
ranah, with lesser customary receipts of the nizamut in the latters’ 
government, were henceforth permanently consolidated with the other 
stipulated dues of the exchequer, so that, perhaps, no more than the 
authorized established peshcush for the renewal of the zemijidarry 
sunnuds, can with propriety be brought into the account, and which, 
though periodically variable, yielded a large constant supply to be cal- 
culated, on a medium, at least five and a half lacs ; reckoning in a re- 
volirtion of 19 years, a renovation of all the grants of the lands of 
Bengal to produce in that time the ordinary fine of one years original 
jumma, and limiting thereby the whole of Sujah Khan’s income^ to 
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about akrore and seventy lacs, or only ten lacs more than hath been Mr. J.Orant’a 
assigned to his predecessor. _ . 

The known universal practice of representative Mogul government 
in all parts of Hindostan, from the commencement of this century- 
down to the present moment, in lev^ying such extra-contributions as 
have been now stated, would render it unnecessary to exhibit proofs 
merely in confirmation of the fact, otherwise an ancient statement in 
our possession, of the estimated collections of the country twelve years 
subsequent to the period in question, might be considered the most 
conclusive evidence. It is therefore rather to establish collaterally 
another point, of great importance in political speculation, that we in 
this place interrupt the progressive order of our subject, to introduce 
some particulars of an account before alluded to, serving also at. the 
same time, to evince the truth of what we have here ventured to 
advance. The Persian papers, constituting the authorities on which we 
proceed with full assurance of their sufficiency, state at the beginning, 
that a copy was given to an English gentleman high in office on the 6th 
of Maug 1182, Bengaleh, or aboutthe middle of January 1776, by Siry 
Nanain, gomastali of Lukmenarrain canongoe, jointly with Narsing, 
serishtadar of Mehendernarrain, the other canongoe. Then follows, an 
abstract of the eahtiman bundy (being the teshkhees jumma toomary) 
of the khalsa mhals of Bengal in 1135, in the time of Sujah Khan ; the 
jageer appropriations of the same period, with accompanying remarks ; 
and the general heads of the jumma of the dewanny lands on which 
OUT first bundobust was made in 1765 ; the whole corresponding pre- 
cisely with the similar translated accounts lately published, and 
annexed to Mr. Francis’s plan of settlement of the revenues, &c. It is 
-from a supplemental part of this original performance, which may not 
in like manner, have been communicated, that we derive the particulars 
now to be set forth summarily, and entitled. 

Memorandum of Treasury remitted to the royal presence, from the 
Soubah of Bengal, &c. viz. ^ ^ a ^ 

First : — In the government of Jaffier Khan from the first ot Sener 
of the first year Shehud Mearhoom (meaning Turrokhseer to the 5th 
Zicadeh of the 9th Ferdose Aramgah (Mahomed Shah) 15 years, 9 
months and 5 days. 

Collections on account of tlie Eoyal Excheq-oeu : 

Jatnma toomary of the mhal and sail* of the soubah of 

Bengal 14,07,38,136 1 8 

Do. of the soubah of Orissa... 38,37,151 9 2 

Do# of Bagheipoor or Bahar...,, 7,21,245 3 0 


Amount realised of the established dues of the Khalsa 

Sheruefa... 14,52,96,532 13 

Peshcush, &c. variable income of Bengal Nuzzer Eyee- 
deiu, collected from the jageerdars 

1,28,39,998 15 5 


Woloohat khasooveessy, &c. produced* 

^ 67,65,480 13 15 

Effects of the late Kemal ul dien Khan. 

1,98,294 0 0 


1,98,03,773 13 


10 


0 


Total prod ace of the imp erial revenue of the three Soubahs Es. i6,5i,00,3u6 10 0 
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Remittances of treasure, See. to Delhi : 

On account of the soubah of Bengal..* 16,^5,41,909 14 7 

Do. of the soubah of Orissa... ... ... 38,37,151 9 2 

Do. of Baghelpoor or Bahar... ... 7,21, 2i5 3 0 

Total of remittances, by bihs, in treasure or included charges 
of transportadon, of which the particulars are not inserted. 16^51,00,306 10 0 

Second : — In the government of Sujah ul dowlah from the 6th Zicadeh of tiie 
9th year of Mahomed Shah to tlie 27th Jemade uiawul of the same reign, corres- 
ponding with 1148 Bengaieh, comprising a period of 10 years, 6 months and 
22 days. 

Collections, stated as in the preceding account, but detailed in ten sums 
periodically realized ; viz. 

Bengal jummatoomary of the Khalsa Shereefa... 9,94,75^831 13 19 

Pesheush, &c. variable income. 

Nuzxer Byeedien... ... ... 8,56,918 8 0 

Wojoohat khasnoveessy, &c 52,05,577 10 0 

Effects of Jaffier Khau, deceased... 60,93,427 5 3 

Bo. of Ibrahim Ali Khan 1,00,000 0 0 

Do. of Nazir Ahmed 1,02,648 4 0 

Kola Pooshan, European factories... 5,65,000 0 0 

Yaft Khedmat, fees on the grant of 

zemind any and other offices 4,50,000 0 0 

Pine imposed on Bedia ul Zeman, 

zemindar of Beerbhoom 1,06,000 0 0 

• 1,34,79,371 11 4 

Baghelpoor or soubah of Bahar, in the same time 1,85,135 5 5 

Total imperial revenue acknowledged to have been 
realized in ^ 0^/2 provinces... ... ... Rs, 11,81,40,338 14 

N. B. The province of Orissa being under the separate 
government of Mahomed Tucki Khan, the illegitimate son of 
Sujah, or Moorshed Kooli Khan his son-in-law. 

Remittances to Delhi, in sums equal to the collections 
of each soubah, detailed as follows : 

In specie... ... ... 8,12,27,674 9 3 

Bills of exchange .. ... 2,99,57,470 15 5 

Charges transportation and hindoviat. 4,90,193 6 0 

Payment of money borrowed in the 
government of Jaffier Khan from mer- 
chants and bankers... ... ... 14,65,000 0 0 

11,31, 40, 338_^ 14 S 

Total of remittances on account of the sonbah of Bengal in the 
period of both governments, rupees 27,34,97,113-7-10,^ of which 
the khasnoveessy, being the only established impost avowed,^ of all 
those which had been levied in addition to the ansil toomar jnmma, 
made rupees 1,19,71,068-7-15, or at an annual medium of 25 years 

rupees 4,78,642. 


The most material article of the preceding accounts, aud from 
which we mean to draw an immediate conclusion, applicable to the 
subject of enquiry, is that where credit is given to the royal treasury, 
for the effects of Jaffier Khan, agreeable to the universal maxim of 
Eastern policy, establishing in the crown a reversionary right to the 
property of individuals employed and dying in the service of the State. 
We might here dwell on the principles of a despotic legislation, which 
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seems, in a great measure eftectual, as it might originally have been 
intended to remedy the deficiency of corrupt agency, perhaps insepara- 
ble from every system of government, not founded on a national sense 
of public virtue ; but it is sufficient for our purpose to remark the im- 
plied authority given to the delegate for all financial exactions, of 
which the prince eventually participates ; and that, in the instance 
before us, the viceroy bad amassed a considerable private fortune, in 
the period of his administration. This wealth could not have been ac- 
cumulated, even partly, in the inferior gradations of office. Bribery is 
the ordinary road to preferment in Asia, and is expensive in its first 
stac^’es, however ample may be the reimbursement in the last. Neither 
could it have been acquired partially by collateral aids, from the reve- 
nues of Orissa or Bahar ; for both these provinces considered as frontiers 
to Bengal, when in the distracted state of the empire, the nabob or de- 
puty looked forward to sovereign independence, were bestowed almost 
wholly in the nature of military fiefs, on near relations, or trusty ad- 
herents, as the anticipated rewards of personal attachment to the 
inclined rebellious chief. Much less could any considerable portion of 
it, have been made, by savings from the income of the jageer Ali, which 
though large, was only sufficient to bear the burthen of the civil and 
military establishment of the nazim, and if apparently an increasing 
fund, was only nominally so, in proportion to the influx of specie, like 
the factitious rental of the country. In short, as something more than 
the ordinary established revenue of Bengal was faithfully and reguiaidy 
accounted for, the private riches of the officer, thus in the highest 
public trust, could only have arisen from such extraordinary and more 
secret levies, as we have suggested. The amount of these, we have 
ventured to fix in round numbers at 15 lacs, which in a period of 15 
years, should have formed the aggregate of one krore ninety-five 
lacs, after deducting the annual sum of two lacs for the surplus 
collections, under the head of khasnoveessy, &c. exceeding the ascer- 
tained produce of that impost singly; whereas the whole of Jaffier 
|vhan’s effects, brought by his successor to the emperor’s credit, fell 
rather short of sixty-one lacs, and from this, is to be subtracted, 
supposing it the full amount of the defunct’s property more than, 
iburteen and a half for repayment of money borrowed. But in 
ilindostan, though the whole personal or real, if there he any such, 
estate of subjects in office, devolves of right to the prince; yet 
political clemency usually gives up, as a matter of indulgence, 
to the natural heirs, the greater share of what cannot be touched, 
wfithout a violation of the more sacred rights of the haram, 
within the walls of which, and perhaps only in the knowledge of a 
favourite begum or her eunuch, the provident hoard hath probably 
been deposited, to favor ambition in its wanton career to the pinnacle 
of greatness, or meet a reverse of fortune, more generally to be expected, 
through the vicissitudes of every individual’s life in the Eastern 
world. A moiety of the whole, therefore, may always moderately be 
^ reckoned on, as eluding the grasp of despotism, to fall into the hands 
‘of private inheritors, according to the civil institutions of free societies; 
and as there must in all cases, to realize the sovereign’s portion, be one 
hr a greater number of intermediate agents, whose principles must 
^^ver be supposed to swerve from the standard of public virtue, in 
^woportion as the system of government deviates from republicanism, 
'o we think ourselves fully juKstiflod, agreeable to an almost universal 
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rule throughout the dominions which once composed the Mogul empire, 
in reducing the regal share in every kind of property, ascertained by pe- 
cuniary esSmation, to one-fourth of the total assets originally forthcom- 
ing and which, calculated on the datum of credit in Sujah Khan’s ac- 
count, with the khalsa shereefa, for the efiects of his father-in-law, will 
leave for himself, who was natural heir, administrator, and successor in 
office, a treasure in money or jewels of a krore and seventy lacs. As in 
like manner, by analogical computation, we might assign to his son 
Surfraz Khan, at the period of his accession to the soubahdarry, an addi- 
tional inheritance, of as much more; and yet this aecumirlated stock of 
private riches, however great considered as the defalcations oi a pro- 
^ncial delegate, was by far too slender to answer the ordinary even- 
tual exigencies of the same country, in a confirmed state of independ- 
ence, much less, support the extra charge of unsettled usurpation, liable 
to the attack of contending individual ambition, as well as the shock 
to be apprehended from the struggles of the rightful sovereign. The 
Eastern prince who, in ten years of peace, does not hoard up a fund 
which, when returned in the common course of events into the general 
circulation, will be sufficient to defray the extraordinary expenses of 
a war of equal duration, must be a shallow politician ; and he holds 
dominion by a precarious tenure, if trusting to his own particular situ- 
ation or relative circumstances of neighbouring states, he rejects so salu- 
tary a maxim, derived from the experience of ages ; while it may be ob- 
served of the whole of Hindostan, that the tenitory is scarcely worth 
possessing, which in the same period of tranquillity, does not admit of 
an economical saving of at least one-fifth share of its annual income. 

The collateral political result intended to be drawn from the pre- 
ceding documents, we shall here barely indicate, but not enlarge on, 
though the subject naturally forces itself on the attention, on view- 
ing an aggregate of remittance from the soubab of Bengal to Delhi, in 
the course of only 25 successive years of tributaiy dependence, which 
supposes necessarily an excess of a million sterling in speciecoming in an- 
nually to the former, on balanceof its proper trade. In ourPoliticalSurvejj 
of the Circars, this was the conjectural amount of the influx of money 
for the yearly profit on the whole commerce of Hindostan, to show the 
necessity of increased assessments on the land, to maintain the former 
equilibrium with money. But the calculation, it is to be remembered, 
was on the assumed medium income of two centuries ; and that it is 
only since the rise of the barbarous Marhatta aristocracy, on the ruins 
of the great Mussulman empire of Bijapour, on the Malabar coast, 
towards the end of the last century, that the exported produce or 
manufactures of a province have so prodigiously increased, as thus in 
a manner, to absorb almost entirely the mass of estimated returning 
wealth, flowing from abroad into all parts of the Mogul dominion. 
Stm the most flourishing era of Bengal, in the contemplation of a 
people endowed with patriotism, or interested in the cause of _frue 
national prosperity, was to come, when all its fund of native riches 
circulated within itself. Yet this, in the instance and period before us, 
was so differently, understood even by spirits the most active and tur-< 
bulent, of a race habituated to slavery, and taught to revere the order,] 
simplicity, and grandeur of despotic empire, or glory in subordination J 
that we find the subordination offiujah Khan’s administration, celebratJ 
ed according to the eastern custom of comm emorating the death, witii 
some relative circumstance in the life, of a great man, by thenumerici|| 
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sentence applied to his exit, of Eonnech az Bengaleli ruft, splendour 
from Bengal was gone the letters of which in the Persian alphabet, 
make up the year of the Hegira 1152 when he died. 


Abwab Aliverbi Khany. 

The nabob Hessam nl dowlah Aliverdi Khan Mohabixt Jung, had 
previous to the death of his principal and 
Sujah Man. patron, Sujah Dowlah^, made himself in a 

manner independent, in his neahbut soubahdarry of Bahar, and by 
means of the wealth, influence, or military strength acquired in conse- 
quence, was enabled to wrest the viceroyalty of Bengal, towards the 
latter end of 1740, from the feeble hands of Sirfraz Khan, the son and 
successor of his benefactor, who had proved himself altogether un- 
worthy of a dominion presumptuously considered as inheritance, rather 
from the imbecility of the Mogul empire, than any pretensions of his 
own, either in form or right, except the insuflicient plea of casual occu- 
pancy for the space of about a twelve month, in support of which how- 
ever, he bravely lost his life. The usurper now in question, on the con- 
trary, won the vacant government by the sword, which conveys a right 
tacitly or compulsively acquiesced in every where, but in Hindostan 
openly acknowledged as legitimate ; and by the same powerful instru- 
ment of rule, maintained his conquest during a turbulent period of 15 
years, with vigour abroad, and all the moderation internally to be ex- 
pected from a despot, who is politically the friend of the great mass of 
the people, not so muchin resuming theofficial clandestinegainsof a few 
individuals, become a jealous incumbrance to administration, from the 
wealth thus acquired by fraud or peculation, as in reducing the number 
of such vassal tyrants, and restraining their oppression, over the more 
useful though poorer subjects of the State. Bor the first ten years of 
his formal soubahdarry, in consequence of the war in which he became 
immediately engaged with the Marhattas, accompanied by the civil 
dissensions of his own followers ; so far from having it in his power to 
enforce the levying additional assessments, that he fell infinitely short 
in realizing the amount of those already established. Even of the 
jumma toomary in 1149 Bengaleh or A. D. 1742-S, no more than 
rupees 64,52,433 were collected ; and it may be useful here to observe, 
that the estimate of the same j^ear’s deficiency, chiefly occurring 
in the districts overrun to the west of the Ganges, near 22 lacs 
were placed to the account of Burdwan. In the succeeding seasons, 
the loss of ordinary revenue was much greater ; in so much that 
when Aliverdi, thus harrassed from abroad by a barbarous powerful 
enemy, or distracted at home through the defection of his patan 
leaders, endeavoured to avert the threatened vengeance of his 
nominal sovereign, by a show of submission to the imperial 
authority, then backed with the military power of Sefdar J ung, the 
vizier, in the promised future payment of half the royal income of the 
soubah, stated at fifty-two lacs, we are inclined to believe, that this 
might have been then, the utmost of the annual medium receipts of 
the khalsa shereefa, and if to this be added three-fourths or 16 lacs 
of the permanent soubahdarry abwahs, at the same time forthcoming, 
:we shall probably have ascertained nearly the whole efiective unappro- 
ipriated land rents of the country, regularly collected during the terip 
ji^f the Marhattah depredations. 
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What the amount of extraordinary temporary exactions might 
have been from the principal zemindars, such as those of Rajeshaliy, 
Dinagepoor, and Nuddeah, whose jurisdictions, situated for the most 
part to the east of the Ganges, were not liable to be ravaged ; it is 
impossible to estimate with sufficient accuracy, at this distance of time. 
But considering their reputed affluence, the indulgence shown to them, 
particularly in the forbearance of a hustabood valuation of their res- 
pective levies from the ryots, in the name and behalf of the soubah- 
dar, spurred by the pressing exigencies of the occasion, and supported 
by uncommon personal ability to enforce his will, a large sum may 
reasonably be allowed. Nevertheless, calculating the difficulty of ob- 
taining such casual aids, drawn forth at all times in Hindostan solely 
from apprehension of feeling, otherwise, the wrathful iron rod of des- 
potism, so very different from the patriotic sentiment of freer coun- 
tries, which yield a voluntary contribution to the State in the day of 
need, we cannot think ourselves authorized in stating his pecuniary 
sources of every kind annually productive of more than 80 lacs of 
rupees; which however economically administered, with the expendi- 
ture of his original private fortune, accumulated in. Bahar. The wreck 
of Siifraz Khan’s, though undoubtedly much over-rated by a contem- 
porary Persian historian, at five krore in plate or jewels, with thirty- 
eight lacs in money savings from the returns of his own jageer, and 
the military aid of all the other great munsubclars or provincial feuda- 
tories of the crown of Delhi, subject to his authority, enabled the fortu- 
nate vigorous genius of this man to overcome apparent insurmountable 
difficulties which opposed his first outset in the career of usurpation, 
to resist successfully, under a variety of disadvantages for near ten 
successive years, the utmost offensive force of the Marhattahs, in the 
very zenith of their power, and then the most formidable warlike 
nation of India, exasperated at the insidious Mussulman policy of their 
opponent, in the treacherous murder of some of their ablest leaders ; 
and ultimately to establish a virtual independent dominion, eventually 
transmitted to his posterity, in exclusion of the ancient rightful so- 
vereign, throughout the vast invaluable territory composing the once 
united viceroyalty of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, excepting that portion 
of the latter soubah lying south of Subanricka, relinquished to his 
predatory invaders as the price of tranquillity, or more properly a 
guarantee for secure enjoyment in the rest of his possessions ; yet 
ostensibly only as a loy^ compensation for the impotent imperial 
concessions to the demands made by these freebooters, in the 
insolence of their triumph over the feeble declining authority 
of the house of Tiinour. It was not then, till the year 1751, 
a twelve month after the complete restoration of peace, that 
Aliverdi, besides the amount of the former territorial assessments, found 
it expedient, as no doubt he thought it proper, in imitation of his pre- 
decessors, to levy similar additional imposts. To such even, as admit in 
speculation the vast fertility of India, and that the transient calamities 
of war are felt in general there, more slightly than elsewhere, by a peo- 
ple of few wants, poor in substance as in spirit, while operating subse- 
quently only as a respite or fallow to the soil, give fresh vigour for the 
more abundant reproduction of yeaiiy fruits ; it may appear rather ex- 
traordinary, that so immediately after the conclusion of a long preda- 
tory war, the lands should still be able to bear further financial opera- 
tions. But to those who more perfectly understand the - circumstances 
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of the country ; how light the original burthen imposed by government Mr. J.Grant’s 
on the peasantry, comparatively with those of other nations, and 
the increased authorized exactions since, proportionably to the infflux ^ 

of the signs of wealth ; how easy the process of cultivation, yet how 
abundant the returns of a doable yearly harvest; how sure and con- 
stant the protection given by the most savage enemy to the truly use- 
ful labouring husbandmen, enjoying the ready uncommon advantage 
of a never failing stock of cattle, at all times preserved from harm 
through the veneration of the superstitious Hindoos, and so providen- 
tially nourished by the political bounty of the State, in allowing the 
use of a free unbounded pasturage ; to such reasoners, aided by local 
or practical experience, the immediate capacity of tlie lands to bear the 
weight of the new assessments, on this occasion, laid on the several 
zemindarry jurisdictions of Bengal, will scarcely appear problematical ; 
and instead of being considered onerous to the ryots, would perhaps 
rather have been thought a judicious spur to quicken their industr}?-, 
if the distribution of the additional burthens had been made agreeably 
to the forms and known measured standard of territorial subdivisions, 
instituted under the imperial Mogul government. However this may 
be, Aiiverdi, began his peaceable career in finance, in 1158, A. B. by 
the establishment of the 

Abwab. 

6th. Choxjt Marhattah ; — The well-known tribute exacted by 
the Marhattahs from the Moguls, and which at this time afforded a 
pretext to Aiiverdi Khan, in common with other soubahdars, to levy 
an additional assessment on the khalsa lands, was first formally ac- 
ceded to A. D. 1717, by the ISlizam or viceroy of the six soubahs of 
the Deccan, in the reign of Furrokhseer. It originated about ten 
years before through the wantonness of anticipated prosperity, in 
rebellious warfare with the falling Mussulman sovereignty, by the 
demand of a sirclesmooky of ten per cent, on the gross collections 
of the royal exchequer throughout the Peninsula, to be levied immedi- 
ately from the desmooks or chiefs of districts, being the zemindars of 
those southern provinces of Hindostan. The great Alemgeer, however, 
did not admit even of this small encimchment on the imperial rights ; 
though in his last illness, he certainly foresaw the approaching weak- 
ness of the State, by the distractions of a disputed succession to the 
throne, which might make a still greater sacrifice necessary. Accord- 
ingly, when the event of his own death, with the other operating mis- 
chiefs apprehended, gave freedom to the captive Sahojee Bhoosla, line- 
ally descended from the famous Sewajee, originally acknowledged chief 
of all the Marhattah tribes, Daoud Khan, then acting as naib to Zulfe- 
car Khan, the first appointed soubahdar of the whole Deccan, agreed to 
the payment of the sirdesmooky, and appears traiterously to have pur- 
^ chased, for private ends, the friendship of the young enfranchised 
\ Hindoo leader, by tacit acquiescence in the new additional exaction of 
-nhout or fourth, then begun to be levied from all the jageer lands, 
louth of the Nerbudda. But it was not tiU the period before-mention- 
•d, or in the Hejirah year 1129, that the latter claim was formally re- 
ognized by Syecl Hussein Khan, Ameer ul Omrah, bukhshi or com- 
fiiander in chief of the imperial forces, and then viceroy of the Deccan, 

\ behalf of the emperor Furrokhseer>,as the price of present forbear- 
tee or treasonable future support from a formidable banditti, who had 
on this occasion, instigated to disturb his government, through 
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the weak and jealous machinations of an enslaved raonarch struggling 
to be free, while otherwise too impotent to control his own nominal 
refractory delegate. In the progressive decline of the empire, the 
same dangerous instrument was alike unsuccessfully used by the so- 
vereign to reduce to obedience his proper usurping deputies ; and from 
such repeated proofs of imbecility, the power of the crown of Delhi 
was sunk below contempt in the estimation of a barbarous race, now 
swelled with pride in having shaken off the yoke of their imperious 
Mahomedan rulers. The demand of tribute was hence extended to 
the khalsa or royal portion of revenue ; and, as if by way of retali- 
ation, but more certainly from mistaken imitation of the Mogul policy 
in asserting the sovereign right to the rebba or fourth of the territorial 
rental of the conquered country, so the Marhattahs, a tribe of native 
inhabitants, affected to exact from the proprietory lords of Hindostan 
an equal proportion, under the denomination of chout, of their yearly 
landed income. 

It was in satisfaction of this spurious claim, little attended to or 
compromised on easy terms, under the vigorous administration of the 
famous Nizam ul Moolk, and in conformity to the necessitous fatal 
system of government lately adopted by the emperor of Delhi, that 
Mahomed Shah, when hearing of the death of Sujah Khan, with the 
usurped accession of AKverdi to the soubahdarry of Bengal, feeling 
sensibly the consequent deficiency of yearly remittances of rent from 
thence, though at the same time incapable of recovering the rights 
of the empire with its proper force, then in a manner annihilated by 
the recent invasion of Nader Shah, had recourse to the worst, most 
fatal engine of State in employing the Marhattahs, by granting them* 
formal permission, for what they might otherwise have in contempla- 
tion without such authority, to levy their exaction of chout on the 
newly dismembered provinces. N evertheless, the self-created soubah- 
dar stiU carried on the farce of apparent allegiance to the emperor. 
He expended the revenue of the country ostensibly in opposing ill- 
founded pretensions, so galling to Mussulman pride, or by him deemed- 
derogatory to the majesty of his sovereign ; but virtually and in effect, 
to establish for himself a dominion independent of that superior, whose 
interests he affected to maintain. The issue of this contest hath al- 
ready been mentioned. The greater part of Orissa was relinquished to 
the foe, publicly, as a compensation for their too powerfully support- 
ed, though unjust demand, or in acquittance of the royal acknow- 
ledged debt ; though truly and more properly, a necessary sacrifice for 
the attainment of peace, and to secure the larger remaining portion of 
usurped possessions, from the future attacks of the only formidable 
enemy then to be apprehended throughout the dissevered members of 
the Mogul empire. Butin the spirit of modern Hindostany half effici- 
ent soubahdarry policy, Aliverdi did not neglect that opportunity of 
indemnifying himself for an unavoidable loss of territory, by levying , 
an equivalent assessment on the other provinces subjected to^ his go- 
vernment, on a pretence so specious as the sacred mandate of imperial, 
authority, and on grounds so popular as the ease and tranquillity of- 
the great mass of a naturally timid people, who were fiEed with thr 
utmost dread and horror of the continuance of the savage MarhattaF 
war. At the same time, the contribution to be raised would have af#* 
peared infinitely short of the actual capacity of the lands ; whEe ttf" 
oorrapMon, fraud, and chicanery of despotic agency, rendered a liust.^“ 
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bood investigation, to ascertain the proper regal dues, proportioned to Mr. J. Grant’s 
an extraordinary infEux of factitious wealth, always an expensive, of- 
tentimes an oppressive operation ; and, however comparatively prompt 
in execution might be the decrees of arbitrary sway in ordinary, every 
such well-conducted financial measure must inevitably be extremely 
tedious, on account of the forms or numberless checks requisite to res- 
train the utmost moral depravity, and therefore ill suited or seldom 
adopted under the temporary views with the usually precarious per- 
sonal tenure in eastern sovereignty. 

We should, however, be careful here, not to confound the real tri- 
butary exaction of chout demanded by the Marhattahs, but never paid 
nor intended to be paid, by Aliverdi, from the nature of the impost 
now in question, actually levied by that usurper, under such denomi- 
nation and pretence, in addition to the preceding rental of Bengal, The 
former, if complied with, would in fact, as it was really in form or in 
amount, have been a tax of four annas in the rupee, five shillings in 
the pound, or one-foui'th, as the technical Hindoo term implies, on 
the royal proprietory territorial income of Hindostan, according to the 
old and only universal known valuation of the 12 soubahs north of the 
Nerbudda, ascertained under the administration of Toorel Mull in the 
reign of Akbar, Whereas the latter, was merely an internal opera- 
tion of finance, or proportional assessment on the lands, corresponding 
virtually in every respect with those already established by former 
viceroys, and being only about one-seventh of the ausil jumma of the 
khalsa portion of territory, while extending universally to all the dis- 
tricts of the soubah, may be regarded, though by far the most con- 
siderable of all the Abwabs, as the best authorized formally under legal 
sanction of an acknowledged sovereign, or actually in the expedient 
policy of the ruling administration ; the least oppressive to the people 
in general as founded in apparent necessity, notoriously ascertained in 
the amount, or capable of being apportioned by every individual ryot to 
the total of his original rental, and only exceptionable, in being levied by 
indefinite zemindarry jurisdictions, instead of measured districts, which 
alone could be eflfectual, and were instituted for the express purpose 
of equilizing throughout the smallest territorial subdivisions, in the 
utmost practical detail the royal revenue, as well as restraining, as much 
as possible, the incorrigible propensity of the superior ofiScial landholders 
to oppress the subordinate peasantry, whenever vested with the least 
discretionaiy power to distribute internally their respective portions of 
the whole yearly demand on the country. The net annual bundobust 
of this assessment, henceforth invariably fixed in proportion to the 
Jumma toomary, was Eupees 15,81,817 


ABWAB. 

7th. Ahtjk, &c. On the same principles virtually with all the other 
soubahdarry assessments, this small additional one, was partially levied 
on the interior districts ; but ostensibly, in order to conceal from the 
court and people such usurpation of the great royal prerogative, it 
vas originally established under pretence of real public service, to de- 
fray the expense of purchasing or transporting chunam or lime fi:om 
j.filhet, for the purpose of repairing the kellah of Moorshedabad. We 
•ave included under this head, another trifling impost of the same 
|iture, distinguished separately in the nizamut dufter by the title 
Kheshtgom ] being a mean exaction to answer the charge in- 
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Mr. J.Granfs ciirred in barbarously dismantling the venerable remains of the ancient 
Analysis of of Gour or Lucknowty, undoubtedly the Palybothra of the Greeks, 
and once the capital of the better part of Hindostan, as well as of Ben- 
o-al; and conveying from thence, a particular species of enamelled 
bricks, surpassing in composition the imitative skill of the present 
race of the native inhabitants. 

The former principal article of ahuk or chunam, and of which near 
three-fifths were levied from the zemindarries of Kajeshahy, Dinagepoor 
and Nuddeah, amounted to the annual sum of... ... ..,1,84,140 

The latter perpetual assessment for carriage of Gour 
bricks, was limited to the territorial jurisdictions of a few 
neighbouring landholders, in the yearly distributed demand of 8,000 

Forming together, an object to Government of 1,92,140 

Abwab. 

8th. Nuzzerahah Munsoorgunge, was, in like manner an arbi- 
trary imposition, vicious in mode or principle, yet extremely moderate 
in amount ; considered as an assessment proportioned to the ausil 
jumma and subsequent increase in the pecuniary value of the same 
rated lands, being confined in the present instance, to the larger in- 
terior zemindarries, particularly that of Rajeshahy, which was charged 
with at least one-fifth of the whole burthen. It originated in the dotage 
of Aliverdi, through a weak concession to the extravagant folly of his 
favorite adopted successor and grandson Suraja ul dowlah, of infamous 
tyrannic memory. This designing profligate youth, in the view of 
securing indulgence in the most vicious pleasures beyond the sight of 
control, had erected, and nearly finished, at a convenient distance 
from family observation, an expensive mansion environed by an artificial 
canal, denominated Heirajxil or the Lake of Diamonds. When the 
building was nearly completed, the old Nabob was invited to survey 
the structure, and whether by a concerted scheme of both parties, or 
alone, the wanton audacity of the young man, suffered himself to be 
locked up in one of the apartments, most exposed from without to the 
views of his officers and attendants, among whom were the vakeels 
of some of the principal zemindars ; and as it was pretended, could 
only be released on the express stipulation of granting a pecuniary 
aid to be levied on the districts of such zemindars present as should 
be most willing to contribute towards ransoming a despotic ruler from 
mock imprisonment, or purchase the future favour of an heir apparent 
by slavish gratification of his passion. In truth, at all times the land- 
holders of India seldom wanted any other stimuli than natural depra- 
vity, propensity to oppress, or their selfish interests, when a favour- 
able opportunity offered of increasing clandestinely the burthen im- 
posed on the inferior peasantry, beyond the proportion formally autho- 
rized under the sanction of government. This perhaps, of all such , 
occasions, was the most suitable to their views and wishes ; therefore, 
most cordially embraced with promptitude. The Soubahdar was re- 
leased, and in addition to the extorted favour, voluntarily conferred or 
his grandson the privilege of establishing a gunge granary or market 
productive of a considerable sair revenue in the neighbourhood of hi. 
new dwelling place, henceforth denominated Munsoorgunge, or th 
storehouse of the victorious, in allusion to one of the titles of SuraJ 
ul dolvlah, as well as of this artful trick of pleasantry, in which lie 
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supposed to have outwitted the craft of more experienced age. The EGriint’s 

average amount of this further increase of the land rent of particular ^of 

zemiiidarries, permanently established and consolidated with other as- Bengal. 

sessments, was ; ^ -- Rs. 5,01,597« 

This being the last financial operation of Aliverdi, made up tlie 
total of Abwabs levied in the period of his administration, terminated 
with his life in 1756, 22,25-554 Ks. which, with all the former soubah- 
darry exactions, being nearly as much more in addition to the ausil 
toomary padshahy, inclusive of jageers, should have constituted a year- 
ly revenue of Rs. 1,86,44,067. But it hath been observed in the go- 
vernment of Sujah Khan, a dangerous innovation had been made, ex- 
pressed by the terms teshkhees-jummahundy, admitting, contrary to 
the ancient rules of the empire, a reduction to be made in the amount 
of the original standard valuation of the lands. Though this, in the 
beginning, was too inconsiderable to merit attention, in process of time, 
it involved a prodigious defalcation of the royal income ; partly on the 
justifiable grounds of dismembered territory, such as the circar of 
Odeypoor or Tipperah, and the chucklah of Bunder Balasore, recently 
ceded to the Marhattas, with some other districts in possession, of 
former estimated worth, since become really waste or unproductive. 

The deficiency was chiefly however on fallacious pretences, through the 
chicanery of intermediate and inferior agents, who are ever prone in 
this country, to avail themselves of the least discretionary latitude to 
abuse their trust at the expense of the sovereign, and more especially 
to break through all fixed standing rules of policy or form, which are 
the only difficult thorny fences capable of restraining a natural pro- 
pensity to peculation. In less than SO years from the first introduc- 
tion of this pretended necessary correction of the toomar jumma, a re- 
duction of about ten lacs of rupees was made in the annual settlement 
from the khalsa portion of rent when established formally at a krore 
and nine lacs of rupees, besides the usual mofussil expense of mus- 
coorat, fixed at a lac and seventy-six thousand, allowed to the xemin- 
dars, with other officers of government, at the close of their yearly 
accounts. So that, to estimate accurately the soubalidairy reyenue of 
the period now under consideration, so much should be deducted from, 
the aggregate of what hath been assigned to Aliverdi, if we had not 
reason to suppose from the particulars of one yearns collections, and 
the known contingent nuzzeranah ever forthcoming on grants of 
zemindarry sunnuds, that his actual receipts for the last five years, 
fell little or nothing short of the sum stated ; to which were we 
to add, the ascertained keffyet or profits of Shahamut and Soulet 
Jung, his nephews and sons-in-law, arising from the improved ren- 
tal of the rich foujedarries of Dacca and Purneah, bestowed ra- 
ther in the view of afibrding a personal maintenance to them- 
selves, than supplying the public exigencies beyond the antiquated 
.^stipulated dues of the exchequer, we might then fairly and mo- 
derately calculate the net territorial income of the whole soubah of 
dengal at two krore fifteen lacs of rupees. Finally, in respect to the 
robable treasure accumulated at the close of the same usurped ad- 
dnistration, considering the extraordinary expense of almost ten 
ears warfare with the Marhattas, and the consequent diminution in 
^at time, of the realized rental of some of the districts west of the 
inges, that although the remittances to Delhi had been wholly sus- 
♦iided, wen for the last five years of peace, yet as a largely increased 
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military establishment had nearly absorbed a sum equal to the custom- 
rrytriLe before sent thither, and serving henceforth only to in- 
crease the fund of provincial currency or quicken interior circulation , 
it may be conjectured with all the political certmnty which ^rhaps 
now odmitn ot or reqnta, tt.t the toyl ot oefect™ 
wealth left by the usurper to his immediate successor, did not exceed 

two krore and a half of sicca rupees. 

Abwab Cossim Khant. , t r 

The long years of Suraje ul dowlah’s tyranny, after the death of 
Aliverdi, as well as the feeble substitute administotion for t^ thiee 
immediately following of Meer Jafher, raised formally to the Musnud 
by the power of the English, were alike unproductive of any increase 
or imnrovement of the public revenue. Nor yet are we to ascribe 
either^o the financial abilities or disinterestedness of Meer Mahomed 
Cossim Ali Khan, the large additional imposts, keffyet or profits now 
to be introduced under his name, as having been fost publicty ascer- 
tained and carried to the credit of the khalsa shereefa, in the short 
neriod of his powerfully supported, though wholly dependent sou- 
bahdany rule & three years, commencing ^ 1760. The foundation of 
these territorial advantages, accruing to the State, was laid in the 
famous institutions of Akbar, by fixing permanently the propqition of 
yearly produce to be forthcoming from the tenantry to the iinperial 
lovereign, as sole proprietor of the soil, according to a regular husta- 
bood or valuation by measurement of land, with a comparative view 
of former and actual sources of the annual income which repeatedly 
corrected by the similar prescribed operations of future years, was in- 
tended ultimately to reach a practical standard of political perfection, 

in ascertaining the equitable medium assessment, suited to the capa- 

dty S the coLtry and people, at the same time, reasonably sufficient 
for^all the legitimate purposes of the estabhshed government , and 
tavSTg to on sabLiueBt administrotiow b«ely 
common intelligence, the simplest Honesty, or interested fidelity in a 
delegated trustfwhen, after having brought into the 
daum of rent legally collected from the ryots, with the authority or 
under the impUed original sanction of the State, the regal dues of 
revenue were increased to the utmost amount, proper or expedient to 

berealm^^h Meer Cossim, as well as most of his Mussulman prede- 
cessors in office, seem to be alike "affivo^l 

cial knowledge ; and were not even pretenders to the equivocal 
probity of intendants, as sometimes occurring under despotism, it is 
not however to be inferred from hence, that they were destitute of the 
very moderate share of natural talents reqmsite to qualify themselws 
felhis most simple, easy, important department Indian admmstm- 
tion; and with less justice, are they of 

indiffidual, possessing better opportunities of instruction 
philosophic reasoning, confined to a more enh^htened . . r 

world, if wanting political discernment or sagacity to 
excellence, and adhere to the spirit of the original equitable ™stit 
tions of the Mogul empire,^ they have sufiered 

fall into disuse ; or if availing themselves with less efifec , _ ^£lle- 

sively than might otherwise properly have been done w^h a^iuua 
nndeWnding S established civil rights ^d the nature 
influx of ppOcie, when cla^ng by no fixe^ measured rule,^ but a p 
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indefinite expediency, the sovereWs share of such factitious walth a““oI 
ihev appear to have been altogether unacquainted with or indifferent 
to the causes productive of the change perceived, and of which the Bengal, 
influence unforeseen by the ingenious framer of the actual revenue 
system of Hindostan, could not have been admitted in the estimated 
amount of immediate or future sources of the public supplies, how- 
ever applicable to all times and every possible contingency are the 
leadin^r principles of his theory, as well as practically simplified, in 
proportion as they are grand or universal to the meanest popular 

capacity. ^ vicious education, the sloth, natural depra- 

vity and prevalent ignoranceof theMahomedans in the East, that we are 
to attribute generally any deficiencies which may occur during Cossim 
Alli’s administration, in levying the established rents of government 
bv any other rule than the wise, equitable standard fixed by loorel 
Mull making due allowance for the extraordinary intervening acci- 


dental change in 


the nominal decreasing value of money, which. 


without such correction, as well in Bengal as all other parts of the 
commercial world, must prove an extremely erroneous medium of 
financial calculation for the two last centuries entire. At the same 
time the few instances of his conduct in which he seems to have 
acted in conformity to the original system of Mogul policy in assessing 
the country or may be said to have discharged faithfully the ordinary- 
duties of a delegate, in bringing to light and public account, the clan- 
destine receipts with private defalcations of subordinate agents employ- 
ed in the collections, must be ascribed not to a single virtue m his 
moral or political character, but wholly to the circumstances of his 
situation, rendered factitiously necessitous, through the wanton ungrate- 
ful ambition of shaking off the easy legitimate yoke of that power, 
which alone raised and supported him in his elevation, to the virtual 
soubahdarry, joined to the very inadequate formal sacrifice of territory 
to his benefactors, the real conquerors of the whole country in that 
small portion of it, hence denominated ceded lands, with perhaps the 
little pecuniary gratification, stated at about 25 lacs, in the 3d 
Committee Report to the British Parliament in 1773, bestowed on indi- 
viduals of the then effective representative administration ; while 
the summary violent means, terminating usually in the bloody 
execution of such native officers as had been concerned, some- 
times only on suspicion, as principals or accessaries in . the high 
misdemeanors of fraud, breach of trust, or embezzlement of the public 
money, punished always as the worst of crimes in despotic States, must 
be ever regarded with horror in Christian contemplation of Meer Cos- 
sim’s general character, however considered by his own partiax brethren 
under the strongest prejudices of Mussulman education, as only the 
ordinary measures of all oriental arbitrary rules, when distinguished 
for tolei-ably vigorous policy, impelled by real or ideal necessity^ 

But to estimate the merits of the government in question, as far 
as connected with our present subject, by facts ^ and relative circum- 
stances independent of vague controvertible opinion, it seems requisite 
\o enter into some Retail, discriminating the origin, nature or scope of 
:he several territorial abwabs, at this time brought to public account, 
mder the head of keffyet or profits ; and hence, perhaps, as erroneously 
elieved to have been in the first instance wholly imposed by Cossim 
UE, as their infl lence is supposed generally to have been extended 
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Mr. J. Grant’s over all tlie de^Tanny lands of the soubal), in exclusion of the portion 
pSances^^^of These imposts were, with one inconsiderable exception, limited 

B^gaL^ in local extent to the frontier provinces, originally till then imperfectly 
conquered, explored or assessed ; and may altogether he classed under 
four distinct general heads, in continnation of the eight already as- 
signed to former soubahdars, beginning with such as belong properly 
or solely to the period under consideration, being two in number, 
and comprising about one-fourth of the total amount of assessments 
now to be stated ; viz. 

Abwab, 

9th. Keffyet Hustabooi) : — ^These denominated profits, or in- 
' creased collections, on regular legal investigation and accurate ascer- 
tainment of ancient with actual productive sources of revenue, as 
implied by the compounded Persian word hust-o-hood, positively were 
confined to the two great zemindarry jurisdictions of Beerbhoom and 
Binagepour, under the following particular circumstances, necessary 
to be stated, in order to evince the propriety or the reverse of the 
formal additional burthen then authoritatively imposed. ' 

Beerbhoom, already generally described, with all its ascei’tained 
dimensions from the year 1760, contains, according to Rennell, 3,858 
British square miles, and is the fourth in magnitude of all the 
single zemindarries of Bengal, being next to Eurdwan, in superficial 
measure, the most extensive. Of this area, near two-thirds (compris- 
ing all the lands among the hills west of Nagore, the capital, and still 
in great part jungly, uncultivated, or little known under the topogra- 
phical subdivision name of sarhaut, which is probably a corruption of 
the Persian word snrhud, boundary or marches, as applicable to the 
local situation of the district) were, (from the first financial arrange- 
ments of Toorel Mull, and subsequent improvement of Jaffier Khan) 
assigned over for the maintenance of some thousands of burkendauzes, 
matchlock men, or native Hindostany militia, appointed to guard the 
frontiers towards the barbarous unsubdued rajahship of South Behar, 
then confined to the wilds of Palamow, Bamgur and Currickdea ; 
while the remaining portion of territory was alone productive to the 
state of yearly revenue, rated in the ausil jumma toomary, khalsa and 
jageer, Eupees 3,77,645 ; exclusive of all mofussil expenses, with the 
ordinary establishment of chakeran, servants, or village peons ; every 
where necessarily kept up by government, for the business of the col- 
lections. But the zemindar, a Mussulman of the warlike and prover- 
bially treacherous Patan race, soon found out the importance of the 
station in w^hich he was placed, to favour princely independence, when 
the distractions of the Mogul empire, or feeble divided administrations 
of usurping soubahdars, awakened the dormant passion of unlawful 
ambition. The militia corps were gradually formed of soldiers of his own 
tribe, seldom wanting in fidelity to their proper chieftains, however 
much the reverse, under alien leaders : and thus perceiving himself at 
the head of what, comparatively with the whole military strength 
of the soubah, might be deemed rather a formidable force, when 
considered as a body of feudatories, acting on a principle oi 
personal attachment, as well as on the more common interestec 
one, of mercenary ti-oops, in a frontier province of great extent 
unexplored and difficult of access, with considerable interna 
resources in men and money, subject only to the weak control 
of a delegate, who had, in some instances of his own conduc 
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set an example of disrespect for constitutional antliority ; so, 
it was as natural for even the farming landholder of Beerhhoom Finales of 
under such circumstances, to endeavour to withdraw all allegiance Bengal 
from the legal sovereign, as the task proved easy after the death of 
Jaffier Khan. The consequent loss of revenue, however, was less felt, 
than the political disadvantage of dismemberment of a territory which 
commanded all the leading passes direct from bordering foreign inde- 
pendent countries, when in the government of Aliverdi, the Marhattahs 
found their way into Bengal through this district, by the treacherous 
connivance of the refractory zemindar. Its re-annexation became, there- 
fore, an object of the first importance immediately after the conclusion 
of the war ; and under so vigorous an administration, was soon partially 
accomplished, with an increase of rupees 68,223 on account of the abwabs 
khasiioveessy and chout, in addition to the ancient established jumma. 

But the complete reduction of the rebellious superintending farmer, who 
intheperiodof his independence had grievously oppressed, by meansof his 
foreign Mussulman soldiers, the native inoffensive Hindoos, composing 
the body of peasantry and manufacturers, was reserved for the subah- 
darry of Cossim AUi, when pressed by his proper exigencies, and 
supported by the power of the English, there could be no cause besides 
imbecility or the basest corruption, in not vindicating a fundamental 
indispensable law, by wresting the sovereign rights from the hands of a 
petty tyrannical usurpers, and restoring provincial subordination with 
interior financial order, agreeably to the old standing moderate rules of 
the Mogul empire. Accordingly, the militia establishment was in 
great part reduced, and the assigned lands resumed by government ; 
which, together with the result of a local scrutiny into the yearly 
receipts of rent from the ryots throughout the rest of the district, en- 
abled the soubahdar to form an equitable standard for the future 
assessment of the whole territory, on the prescribed and only solid 
foundations of a proper settlement, technically understood by the word 
hustabood, indicating a comparative view of former and actual sources 
of gross revenue. If there should appear a deficiency in the reform 
of the first most essential object of Eastern policy, unparticipated 
military power on this occasion, it ought to be remembered that the 
relative position of Beerbhoom, from being a frontier zemindarry of the 
same dominion, was not wholly changed, until tbe more recent con- 
quest of the British arms, of the bordering dependencies of the soubah 
of Behar on the west ; and if a larger increase of annual income might 
have been expected from the old rated lands chiefly in consideration of 
their ascertained superior worth, or perhaps in small degree, on 
account of the valuable commodities of iron, coal, and tesser silk, in a 
manner peculiar to this province, besides tbe other more ordinary pro- 
ductions of Bengal, we are to recollect that the two former articles 
found chiefly on the surface of the ground, and the latter formed abund- 
antly in the woods by a caterpillar feeding on the here and saul tree, 
instead of the mulberry, afford more than a presumptive proof of 
general poverty of soil, or at least the imperfect state of cultivation. 

However this may be, the net additional revenue accruing to the exche- 
quer from the whole of Oossim AHi’s financial operations in the district 
now in question, find brought to public credit under the head of keffyet 
hustabood, did not exceed ... Rupees 8,96,275 

Dinagefoob, another of the greater single zemindarries, 

^b^ing 3,519 square miles in extent, and the next ininfeiior 
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Grani’s size to the preceding one, was, under circumstances some- 
mmmfs dissimilar, rated exactly on the same principles of 

Beng&h assessment from a hustabood valuation of the yearly collec- 
tions, made by the landholder in the name and behalf of 
government, but for the most part fraudulently kept by 
himself. The address and corrupting arts of Ramnaht in 
preventing a strict local enquiry into his actual receipts of 
revenue, by anticipating the public demands with what 
might have the appearance of a voluntary pecuniary aid, if 
still practised, had now lost their effect. The district being 
originally a frontier towards that part of the then uncon- 
quered Raj e of CoochBeyhar, since called Rungpoor, was little 
known and lightly assessed ; for even after the accession of 
the rich pergunnah of Suntose, with other lesser portions 
of adjacent country, the ausil toomary of all the jageer and 
khalsa lands, included in the whole jurisdiction, amounted 
only to rupees 7,54,215, while the total of abwabs levied on 
that jumma, and carried to public account, until the period 
now under consideration, did not exceed 3,31,823. Consi- 
dering, therefore, the vast enlargement imperceptibly or bet- 
ter ascertainment of territory towards a foreign frontier to 
be reckoned, exclusive of the more recent better known ac- 
quisitions, at least one-third of the present area of the zemin- 
darry entire ; the effect of interior visible improvements, 
either real, through increased cultivation, or fictitious, by a 
reduction in the value of specie, but all in consequence of 
resuming the towfeer or profits arising on a part of the jageer 
lands ; so the additional kefiyet, at this time, brought to the 
credit of the soubah, and before, clandestinely withheld by 
the farming landholder, may appear very moderately rated 
in the sum of ... ... ... ... Es. 6,76,324 

Total advantage resulting from the proper hustabood 
investigation of Cossim Ali, during the whole period of his 
administration ... ... ... ... Rs. 14,72,599 


With such as have formed erroneous conjectures of the relative 
civil rights of the sovereign proprietor and intermediate zemindar or 
tenant of the soil in India, and should be inclined to draw general 
conclusions of past or present impoverishment of the country, rather 
from an actual derangement in its finances, than any circumstantial 
adduced proofs of the existence of the more material fact ; it may be 
difficult to establish a belief of the moderation of the two preceding 
articles of assessment. Yet, perhaps, an apt comparison of sufficient 
notoriety occurring in the state and periodical improvements of the 
zemindarry of the pergunnahs about Calcutta, may have some infiu- 
enee. These lands, extending over, for the most part, a salt marshy 
surface of only 882 square miles, alone capable of producing rice, the 
meanest, unprofitable, however essential, article of Indian culture, were 
rated on the partial, more recent hustabood of Jaffier Khan in 1722, to 
complete his famous original rent-roU of Bengal, at the toomary jumma 
ofEs. 2,22,958, as hath been already stated, or maybe proved by refer- 
ence to the Company’s sunnuds, as formal official land-holders for that 
portion of territory, considered by some to have been really acquired 
in soTcreiguty in but‘af which the crown renfc3 specifically were 
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assigned by Shah Alem, in sycurghal jageer to Lord Clive. In Mr.J.GraiaFs 
the very moment of acquisition, the proportion of all the soubahdarry 
assessments afore-mentioned, and till then regularly levied throughout Becgal, 
the several subdivisions of this henceforth united district, in addition 
to the old standard revenue, amounted to Eupees 3,32,078. Eighteen 
months afterwards, the aggregate of rents actually collected, being 
better ascertained, were farmed, by public sale, to the highest bidders, 
for rupees 7,65,000 ; and yet, only three years subsequent to the period 
of Meer Cossim's administration, were calculated as being found in great 
moderation, really to exceed 14 lacs of rupees per annum, on the 
minute authoritative enquiry of one of the best and ablest of our Eng- 
lish governors in Bengal ; a gentleman, who, with great experience, 
possessed pecular talents in finance, and having the most favourable, 
with the earliest opportunity of acquiring genuine information, touch- 
ing the nature of the ordinary sources of Indian revenue under the 
Mahomedans, the principles on which it was annually collected, forming 
part of the laws and usages of the country ; joined to a perfect under- 
standing of the character of the natives ; had not only the ability and 
inclination thus to improve the fund of his proper knowledge, but also 
the virtue of making it practically beneficial to his immediate em- 
ployers, while in office, or afterwards in speculation render it useful to 
the nation at large, if there had been a suitable disposition to receive 
and profit by his published instruction or formal declarations before a 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1772. 

Nevertheless, by some it will be said, that the population of his 
territory has greatly increased under the more immediate lenient free 
administration of the English ; and in respect to the town of Calcutta, 
the observation must be allowed to be well-founded, particularly during 
the arbitrary government of dependent Mussulman soubahdars. But 
it by no means follows, nor does it appear in fact, that such fortuitous 
accession of inhabitants were either of the industrious, more useful, 
classes of people ; or as ordinary subjects, contributed in any degree, 
to the improvement of the neighbouring lands. They were for the 
most part, rich individuals, with their trains of idle, hireling dependants, 
who fled from the terrors or necessary severity of their proper laws, ta 
find a secure asylum for their persons and fortunes, under the univer- 
sal indiscriminating protection of the British flag ; without even con- 
ferring the equivocal benefits of luxury on the sheltering power, or per- 
haps having added a single plough to the culture of any of the 24 per- 
gunnahs ; besides the garden ground of the capital, the amount of which 
we have therefore deducted from the two last periodical rentals speci™. 
fied ; though it may be proper on our part to assign the probable cause, 
that they could with greater convenience and economy be supplied in 
all the scanty wants from the o}-)posite shore of the river Houghly, or 
through the same commodious channel on equal terms, from almost 
any more distant part of Bengal. 

On the other hand, such as have adopted the erroneous opinion of 
the existence of great territorial proprietory interests in India, separ- 
ate or independent of those of the sovereign, might attribute the ex- 
traordinary increase of the company's denominated proper rents, to 
the union of the rights of both prince and landholder in the same 
body ; if Burdwan and the lesser distinct zemindarries of the ceded 
lands, did not exhibit instances of improvement, under the same form 
pL superintending administration, Moreover, we apprehend it might 
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not be very difficult to prove, that on the acquisition of the Calcutta 
pergunnahs, the many higher occupants of the soil, distinguished as 
chowdriea or talookdars, and thenceforward united under one superior 
jurisdiction ; instead of losing any of their former legal advantages, 
gained considerably by the change in the clandestine appropriation to 
their own uses under the heads of Bazee Zemeen, Bermooter or bramin 
charity lands, not onl}^ a compensation for their russoom of five per 
cent, and other lesser official privileges annexed to the royal collec- 
tions, of which they were exonerated formally, by the same power 
that bestowed them conditionally, but also tripled the former specified 
extent of their nancar on real family estates, set apart by the indul- 
gent sovereign for their proper maintenance, when at any time, they 
should be so deprived of their commission as receivers general. For 
it is notorious, that even to this day, there is a greater portion of 
ground within the district now in question, held under such fraudu- 
lent, unauthorized, and perfectly novel title of charitable donation, 
than ever was conferred throughout the whole of Bengal in all the 
usual known forms of granting similar endowments, agreeable to the 
laws and constitutions of India, as established by the Moguls ; and 
perpetuated under every other succeeding regular government still 
existing in their dismembered empire, either from necessary adherence 
to the implied terms of a formal transfer of dominion, or voluntary 
adoption of the only system of jurisprudence universally acknowledged 
and revered, by the great mass of the people ruled. Though at the 
same time, it is perfectly consistent with our belief, that there may be 
upwards of forty lacs of begahs, each to be valued on a medium at a 
rent of two rupees per annum, standing at this moment and ever since 
the cession of the dewanny, but certainly not before, on the accounts 
of alienated lands from the soubah, by zemindars or others, thus trea- 
sonably assuming the highest regal prerogative, in issuing unlicensed 
sunnuds, denominated Bermooter, as well as those in great part called 
Deowntter, BeshnowiiMer, Peerooter, with a variety of such other like 
fraudulent Hindoo forms of grant, entirely foreign and new to the ac- 
tual legislative code of the country. But however this may be, to re- 
sume our subject and finish the view of territorial assessments in Beer- 
bhoom and Dinagepoor, after the financial operations of Oossim Ali in 
1763, compared with those of the Company in their proper district of 
Calcutta, only three years later, we have only to observe further, that 
the lands of the latter, have since in great part been restored, with all 
the old annexed privileges, to their former zemindarry possessors, or as 
many of them as could be found. Yet such is the difference between 
true practical well-founded local knowledge, and tbe doctrines recently 
promulgated in Europe respecting the proprietory rights and uses of the 
soil in India, that if a demand had been made, by those reinstated land- 
holders, of the whole or a participation in the increased rental of the 
pergunnahs, during the period of their suspension, there probably is not 
a man in Hindostan, or any that hath been there long enough to ob- 
serve the most remarkable customs and common usages of the country, 
who would not have considered it, rather as a sure indication of pre- 
meditated rebellion, than either the effect of ignorance, presump- 
tuous folly, ot a mistaken notion of rights so notoriously vested in the 
sovmreign. At the same time, in respect to the inferior tenants, or real 
oecup^ht cultivators of the land, paying the yearly rents of Government 
(notwiiistauding the Oompan/s ;s.emiiidarry vras assessed proportion- 
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ably to the rest of the soubah. even before 1763 as well as in the ausil M- 
iumma, as amount of subsequent abwabs ; and. that the aggregate oi Finances 
both hath been since, or rather in the space of three or four years, of Bengal, 
afterwards, nearly tripled by the hustabood investigations, and conse- 
quent settlements made by British collectors) we dare aver that there 
is not in Europe a body of peasantry happier, more lightly taxed, 
comparatively to their proper natural wants, or the actual capacity 
and income of their farms; (continuing still to think themselves so, 
thoucxh within the verge of an English supreme court, instigated by 
all the harpies of the law to complain) while the demands of the cir- 
car or state exceed not its legal established due (of one-fourth of 
oToss territorial produce) than the ryots of the 24 pergunnahs of Cal- 
cutta however thinly peopled, poor in culture, confined in extent, yet 
largely assessed, the whole district may appear, in comparison with 
Beerbhoom, Dinagepoor, and almost all the other zemindarries of 
Bengal. 

Abwab. 


10th. Serf Sicca | Anna.~This perhaps, of all the proportional 
abwabs of the soubah might be deemed comparatively the most rea- 
sonable in principle, and moderate in effective operation, if the nature 
and extent of the original assessment had been properly made known 
to the people at large, and strictly adhered to, by the officers of go- 
vernment; but under different circumstances, hath become an intolerable 
orievance to the country, as it is, under similar mismanagement, one 
of the most fertile sources of the peculation and fraud of intermediate 
pecuniary agency throughout the whole of Hindostan. Such was the 
extraordinary influx of silver into the commercial parts of the empire 
from the reign of Jehangeer, that the Mogul coin of rupees newly 
struck, each varying in the established standard of fineness in 
different periods from 11| to 10* masheh weight, began immedi- 
ately to lose something of their legal value, when thrown into cir- 
culation, (whether for the purchase of the necessaries and luxuries 
of life, or the higher prized or baser metals serving as concurrent 
mediums of exchange) which with the associated irremediable chica- 
nery of shroffs, souears, or Hindoo bankers, in counterfeiting, clipping, 
debasing money, enhancing or depreciating its relative worth in the 
markets, as it suited their particular purposes, made it at length an ob- 
ject of government, to find some remedy to a disorder of such magni" 
tude. Accordingly, since the time of Alemgeer (after its continuation 
in a long series of years had been sufficiently observed, to calculate 
and prevent its probable further progress, however ignorant the minis- 
try of that monarch may have been of its origin and temporary dura- 
tion, in the discovery of the exhaustible mines of American treasures, 
to devise a more radical cure) it must be allowed that at least the only 
effectual palliative was applied in ordaining an annual recoinage, and 
lowering arbitrarily the value of the money before in circulation, so 
opportunely, and at such a rate of batta or exchange, as should not only 


^ These variations in the standard weight 
of fine silver in the sicca rupee, were 
probably another state operation, carri- 
ed to the greatest length, in the reign of 
Alemgeer, to remedy the inconvenience of 
shroffage and the decreasing worth of the 
coin In actual hirrency, by ordaining the 


payment o£ wages to all the civil and mili- 
tary servants in the sicca, henceforth nsnally 
struck thronghont the empire finder the de- 
nomination of ellahee, from 10 to 10| ma- 
sheh weight, including about 103 parts of 
116, into which the Bengal rupee is divided, 
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Mr. J.Sraut'. be an indemnification for all the charges of the mint but be produc- 
Analypis of of a considcrabl© inconi©, utider tlie head oi duties to toe exciie- 
the finances ^Yhich was ultimately to receive into its coffers, most of the cash 
m currency, after having been subjected to the touch, and deducted 
profits of intervening shroffs, who, being perhaps the original projec- 
tors of the scheme, have ever since been, the necessary agent copart- 
ners of the state, in realizing its territorial revenue. Accordingly, in 
Benc^aL soon after Jaffier Khan had removed the seat of administration 
fron? Dacca to Moorshedabad, he appointed the house of Jaggut-Set, 
sole managers, in the first instance, for the receipt or transfer of the 
kists, or monthly instalments of rent coming in from the country, in 
the different species of circulating money ; and the system of a yearly 
recoinage having been adopted, it Avas further mstitu^d that sieca. 
rupee of nearly the present standard of about 'i P* ^ 
reduced gradually in value, from the proportion oi 116 to 111, 
course of three years, after one of undimmished legal worth, within 
which the greater portion of the silver coin in use, it Avas calcuiated 
Avould be brought again into the mint to be restruck, and thereby 
yield a stated advantage to, government, exclusive of charges of about 
2 per cent, estimated to ^produce in the total annually, rather more 
than three lacs, after having been subjected to the operations ot 
shroffage, which were to absorb all the rest of the stipulated profitable 
reduction of near five per cent, except Avhat Avas necessary to make up 
any real deficiency in the weight of the coin, in the short interval of 
its circulation, or defray the unavoidable expense of recomage. On 
pretence of the loss sustained, in consequence of the arrangement by 
the zemindars, and other revenue officers, through whom, of course, 
the mofussil collections were paid into the hank, these subordinate, 
intermediate agents, exacted secretly from the interior ryots the whole 
and usually a larger discount than Avas established for the benefit or 
coiwenienee of the representatwe sovereign ; but on a plea ot mdem- 
nification, entirely groundless, (for if they only pertormed to do their 
own proper engagements in the capacity of farmers-generai, tor pa}-- 
ment of the dewaiiny rents Avithin the year, in sicca rupees so denomi- 
nated being only considered as of standard value, when struck and 
issued in the same revolving period of the king’s reign) no serf, 
or disadvantage of exchange was to be incurred. C^ssim Ah detected 
the fraud of his proper officers ; and probably estabhshing it as a proof 
ao-ainst them, of their knoAvledge of the real capacity of their ternta- 
vibI iurisdictions, to bear a lai^er assessment within the rehba, or 
stated dues of the exchequer, than they admitted in the annual set- 
tlement of the bundobust, endeavoured to correct the abuBe, by rea- 
lizino* the amount of such extra collections in future to the State, and 
fixing invariably at a moderate rate, like the other soubahdarry im- 
posts a demand which was before entirely arbitrary, at the discretion 
of zemindars ; therefore certainly grievous to the peasantry. Sum ap- 
pear to have been the original nature and principles of the abwab, one 
and a half anna under the denomination of serf on each rupee, of what, 
by mutseddy craft, might have been termed the khalsa jumma, which 
varyino* unfortunately in amount, in consequence of successive pnanciai 
reformations, from about 48 lacs, being the proportion of the ausil 
toomary of Toorel Mull for the division of dewanny lands to upwards 
of two ktore of rupees, forming the increased assessment of the present 
daA^ ; still left a latitude to collectors, under the negligence ot an^ 
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ruling administration, to exact a per-centage on the one or the other Mr J.Oraut’a 
sum, of more than nine rupees in the hundred, though the former capi- Rnaaces 
tal was evidently that in contemplation, as may he denominated arith- of Bengal, 
metically, by proportioning the total authorized medium produce of 
the assessment at its fixed specified rate of annas ; or when apply- 
ing it by calculation, as with more propriety, ought to have been at 
first done, to the then khalsa dewanny portion, being about 90 lacs 
of the true effective ausil jumma of the soubah, corrected by Jaffier 
Khan in 1722, and alone in common use, we find the ascertained de- 
falcation of five per cent., before clandestinely levied on the standing 
rental of the countj-y on pretence of an equal loss of batta, by the an- 
nual recoinage, pj'etty nearly balanced, and henceforth brought to 
public credit, under the head of the present assessment^ always limited 
by legal estimation, in the medium amount of Rupees 4,53,448 

Thus making the total of Meer Kossim’s proper imposts 
only... ••• ... ... S.Rs. 19,26,087 

It may further be observed, while treating on the subject of coin- 
age, (one of the highest prerogatives of royalty, and perhaps the most 
delicate branch of regal administration, to be managed or even touch- 
ed practically, in commercial states) that as the officers dependants, 
ti'adesmen, and servants, forming the civil and military establishments 
of government, were to receive their salaries, gratuities, oi* disburse- 
ments, calculated generally to absorb the whole revenue of the soubah, 
in an inferior species of rupees called ellahee siccas, (varying from 1 0 
to 101 masheli weight in pure silver, and forming still the legal current 
money, struck throughout the rest of Hindostan, except Bengal, in the 
proportion of 108 to 116 ; as in the mints of Oude, Allahabad, Hydra- 
bad, Arcot,) &c. so, if the more valuable denomination of siccas were 
alone coined and made to pass current, without any periodical diminu- 
tion, until a real perceptible deficiency of weight occurred from usage, 
it might be easily foreseen and calculated, that a loss of at least fifteen 
lacs would have been incurred by the State annually, by such a regu- 
lation, which could only be justified by a continuation of the cause that 
probably influenced the establishment of the ellahee standard, being an 
extraordinary influx of specie tending to decrease the value of the 
stock in circulation. 

Abwab. 

11th. — Kefeyet Foujedaran : — These profits, like the former 
denominated hustabood, might also have been raised on similar prin- 
ciples, as they were in nature and effect exactly the same, being for 
the most part partial assessments on the other frontier provinces de- 
legated to the arbitrary military government of foiijedars, who follow- 
ing precisely the example of their immediate superiors in the soubah- 
darry, in levying an increase of rent, unauthorised formally on the 
original jumma of the lands within their particular jurisdictions, could 
equally Weil justify their conduct on the pleSb of necessity in every 
respect, but infidelity to their trusts, by concealing the amount so 
exacted : for however equivocal or unsubstantial, the viceroy’s actual 
dependence on the crown of Delhi might have been, and as such con- 
sidered to absolve him from the performance of duties, which were, 
alike nominal ; their civil and moral obligations to the former, from 
whom they derived virtually their appointments, and by whose con- 
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4r^FiLnces and binding, in every sense of fealty ; sociable convention ; or 

of Bengal more private engagements of servants to their employers. But neither 
was the virtue of the one great enough, to bring to light and the credit 
of the state, nor the vigour or policy of the other sufficient, to enforce 
the resumption of the large defalcations of revenue here to be set forth, 
as notoriously known for near a third of a century before, to have been 
collected from the zemindars or ryots officially, in the name and osten- 
sibly to supply the exigencies of government, by its proper Mussul- 
man delegates in the frontier foujedarry districts, while imperfectly 
explored; though the amount was fraudulently withheld from the 
public, until ascertained and carried finally to account under the gene- 
ral head of keffyet or profits, during the needy and powerfully sup- 
ported admir^istration of Meer Kossim. 

To correct, however, more fully a prevalent error, respecting the 
nature and local extent of the financial advantages, thus succinctly 
stated ; it seems necessary to distinguish and describe more particu- 
larly, the relative situation of the districts within which they were 
realized, in the manner of the other increased assessments throughout 
the soubah ; in order to estimate their comparative burthen on the 
country and people at large. The province of 

(1st.) Poorneab, or Seerpoor-Dulmalpoor, as denominated on the khalsa 
records, is the first that occurs, in sharing the larger portion of improved 
rental. It forms beyond the Ganges, the north-west boundary of Bengab 
towards the soubah of Behar on the one side, and the independent Eaje of 
Morung, forming a narrow slip of unhealthy woody territory at the foot of 
the great northern Thibetian hills, on the other; comprising, in its greatest 
modern dimensions, 5,119 square miles of a fertile, compact, well-watered 
cultivated fiat ; rich in the produce of rice, oil, pulse, wheat, with almost 
all the other ordinary grains for home consumption, in the valuable articles 
of opium and saltpetre for foreign commerce, to which might be added, fir 
masts and other useful timber from the neighbouring woods of Morung; 
but chiefly abounding in draught and carriage bullocks,, together with the 
most necessary article of ghee for exportation, derived from the best pasture 
lands, in great part exempted from taxation. Of this area, however, no 
more than one-third originally was contained and assigned over under 
the same provincial denomination in 1732 to the management of Seyf 
Khan, rated at the ausil jumma, khalsa and jageer, of rupees 2,78,830, 
lu 1732 a district of nearly the same extent, called Derhempoor or Berna- 
gur, dismembered from the circar of Mongbeer in Bahar, and including all 
the lands lying to the west of the river Cossah in its ancient channel, was 
annexed, at the standing valued rent of 3,55,773, proceeding from the four 
purgunnabs sub-divisions of Gundewarrah Bowanypoor, Bernagur, and 
Nahtpoor ; and in 1752 on the death of Seyf Khan, when the province was 
conferred in government, or rather appanage on Soulet Jung, the nephew 
and son-in-law of Aliverdi Khan, it was found that, in course of an able 
administration of thirty years under the late foujedar, it had received a 
further accession of productive territory, by conquest or improvement on the 
side of Morung;, equal in extent or value to either of the afore^mentioned 
portions of country, as stretching from Jelalgur the ancient boundary, near 
the capital town of Poorneab, to the present frontier, removed at least thirty- 
miles more to the north, on a line of fifty in length ; that the amount 
actually collected from these three territorial divisions in behalf of the State, 
rather exceeded 18 lacs of rupees ; while the effective pubHc revenue realized 
from thence, according to the treasury accounts; had only been increased, ausil 
andabwah Ey thd' very inadequate assessment of Sujah'Khan, to rupees 
. In this however, and so lightly burlhcncdj Soulet Jung 
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succeeded by soubabdarry appointment, to tbe vacant government ; and 
through tbe enlargement of power with bis proper bnances, thought him- 
self in a condition, on the accession of Surajee ul dowlah to the usurped 
dominion of Bengal in 1756, to assert his own independence of all superior 
authority ; as in like manner, did his son under the following administra- 
tion of Meer Jaffier, on the first appearance of foreign disturbance, until 
hnaily reduced with his coadjutor the refractory zemindar of Beerbboom, to 
proper obedience by the terror of the English arms. It was then, that 
Cossim Alii, pressed by the exigencies of the State, of which effectively be 
could be appointed subordinate ruler in despotic form, only to stimulate the 
ambition of grasping at the real sovereignty, assumed the virtue, perhaps 
because acting as he believed in his proper behalf, of doing what right and 
policy always required ; investigating and carrying to public credit the 
defalcations .of inferior agency, from the ascertained long established dues 
of rent, collected from the ryots through zemindars and other lesser inter- 
mediate officers of the revenue, under the head of keffyet or emoluments of 
Soulet Jung, and other foujedars in the' province of Poorneab, estimated 
moderately on a hustabood of their clandestine receipts* at Eupees 

15,23,725 

( 2 d 3 Bacca, or Jelalpoor : This continues to be, as it was in 
1760, by far the largest, most valuable province of the country, 
sub-divided into a number of small zemindarries, comprising 
altogether 15,397 B, square miles, and reckoned the granary of 
Bengal in rice, in like manner as the whole soubah is considered 
to be, of the rest of Hindostan. Its other more peculiar pro- 
ductions, being almost exclusively confined to this little portion 
of the Mogul empire, are, betel nut, and a species of cotton 
called banga, indispensably necpsary, though not otherwise of 
superior quality, to form the stripes of some of the finest muslin 
manufactures in the world ; for every kind of which, the city 
of Jehangernagur, formerly the capital of the viceroyalty, may 
be accounted the grand emporium. Though stretching some of 
its districts southerly to the sea, at the mouths of the two great 
fertilizing rivers, the Ganges and Birhampooter 5 or northerly to 
the impassable Garro mountains on the confines of Asham, yet, 
in most interior circumstances, it differed from the other fron- 
tiers, with the exception of being ruled alike independently 
by a Mussulman foujedar. The last in office, and till our 
own days, the greatest in power, wasShahamut Jung Nowazish 
Mahomed Khan, a third nephew and son-in-law of Aliverdi ; 
at once dewan of the whole soubah, and nawab nazim of Bacca, 
with all the provinces to the eastward. It was in 
search of the treasures amassed by him, in his own or consti- 
tuents right by Raje Bullub, (the naib or deputy of this ^ high 
officer of state) and supposed to have been concealed by his son 
Kissen Bass, when he took refuge in Calcutta, that Suraje ul 
dowlah deluged the land with blood, until he met his fate, in 
the merited punishment of tyranny ; as it was, the obstinate 
secrecy of the same inferior agent who held within »his late 
master’s jurisdiction the rich unascertained zemindarry of Raje- 
nagur, in refusing to surrender the mofussil accounts or disclose 
a true state of the gross collections of rent made throughout the 
province, solely appropriated to private benefit, that afterwards 
drew on Mm the resentment of Cossim Alii, when employed in 
the prosecution of his plan, to draw forth and realize to the 
exchequer, all the financial resources of the country. Neverthe- 
less, as cruelty generally defeats its own purpose, so it may be 
presumed, the nawab soubahdar was on this occasion, disap- 
pointed ; for notwithstanding the enhanced value of all the 
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original lands of Dacca since the toomary bundobust of JafEer 
Khan in 1722, when rated at 19,28,294 rupees, the standard 
rent roil has been since increased by annexations of improved 
territory dismembered from the neighbouring chucklahs ofSylhet, 

Currybariy and Gorahgaut, in the sum of rupees 2,55^696 
more ; that on the khalsa share of his accumulated jumma, and 
before set forth, the total of proportional aboabs levied by ail 
former soubahdars in office, did not exceed rupees 3,78,891 
ill addition to the old established crown rent, and more 
especially that, of the larger and richer portion of territory held 
from the days of Akbar in jageer, almost the whole assigned to 
defray the annual expense of the royal marine garrisons and 
artillery, being little short of the ausii amount of 6,93,937, had 
been absolutely resumed, together with an immense towfeer or 
profit arising gradually in the course of near two centuries, in 
consequence of an extraordinary influx of specie, from the im- 
proved rental of the lands ; yet we repeat, notwithstanding how 
favourable all these circumstances, the utmost keffyet that Meer 
Cossim appears then to have added to the yearly effective 
revenue of the whole province, was no more than... ..Rs. 12,01,315 

(3d.) Eungpoor, or Fetchercoondy ; in the still frontier circar of 
Cooch Behar, and therefore always under a distinct foujedarry 
government, which was secretly increasing the financial income 
of a fertile territory of 2,679 square miles, famous for its 
staple produce of tobacco (long undoubtedly before the 
introduction of different species of that plant from the 
western hemisphere, after the discovery of America) but more 
substantially valuable to the sovereign proprietor, for its great 
improvable growth and manufacture of opium, with a super- 
abundance of the more essential article of rice ; yielded on this 
occasion (under the denomination of profitable receipts of rent, 
hitherto fraudulently withheld from the public, by subordi- 
nate Mussulman delegates on the khalsa toomary jumma of 
2,86,485, after the accession of the pergunnah of Koondy, with 
a subsequent soubahdarry assessment of only 63,233 rupees) a 
new surplus revenue to the exchequer, of... Sa. Rs .. 1,51,498 

(4tb.) Rajerahal or Cankjole, in like manner, a frontier to the 
soubah of Bengal, when held separate from that of Bahar ; 
commanding the formerly important passes of Sielagurry and 
Teileagurry between the western hills and the Ganges, and 
having been improved by powerful rulers, by civilization of its 
more savage Hindoo inhabitants, or cultivation of the woody 
mountains and valleys, -comprising near one half of the 
whole area of the province ; calculated in all to contain only 
2,217 square miles ; but above all, being increased to this its 
present important magnitude, by the annexation of several 
neighbouring more productive zemindarries in the plains, on the 
eastern borders of the Ganges ; from an extent of territory 
yielding only 74,317 of ausii toomary in 1722, to what would 
then by equal enlargement, and doth now produce on the same 
royal standard, khalsa and jageer 2,66,826 ; with only a jumma 
of additional soubahdarry assessments since established, of 
31,625 rupees, so a keffyet was of course discovered, and 
moderately estimated at ... Rupees..* 42,757 


It is a mistaken opinion, that the portion of ceded territory, in con- 
tradistinction to the dewanny of Bengal, was not included under this 
head of Cqssim Allf$ profitable increase of revenue, because the cession 
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took place at tlie commencement of liis administration. Eio-bts of 
sovereignty and possession of land in Hindostan, are held as ^dear as 
in any part of tke world, and could never be transferred by a Mussul- 
man, bona fide, without mental reservation of resumption, whenever 
power or accident presented a favourable occasion, for* so doinir. 
VYhen therefore, force or expedient policy prevails in compeilint^ a 
sacrifice of the reality, still the nominal superiority, is seldorri or ever 
relinquished and in like manner, as the representatives of the illus- 
trious house of Timoor keep on the records of their dufter all the revenue 
accounts of a great dismembered dominion ; so it was perfectly natural 
however presumptuous, that a naib soubahdar, appointed by the Eng- 
lish, under the forms of the Mogul government, should follow Li 
example of such high authority, Besides, though all legal sunnuds or 
formal grants of country, must constantly be drawn out, conformably to 
the royal standard valuation of the jurama toomary, as now variously 
established in the several soubahs of the empire; yet it is not to be 
imagined that such concessions are ever made, without a perfect mutual 
understanding of the true, actual, specific, and relative worth of the terri- 
torial property thus alienated. Accordingly, when Meer Co<»sim in 
17 60 conferred on the East India Company what hath been since temed 
« Ceded land, though undoubtedly, the Zpnn inventory or described 
particulars, were rated at the fixed original rental of Jaffier Khan we 
are not to suppose that these districts had till then, been exempted 
from all additional burthens of viceroyal or foujedarry assessments, more 
than the rest of Bengal ; nor that the donor neglected to set forth at 
the time, or the dewan and canongoes of the soubah subsequently to 
.continue on their registers, the then ascertained hustabood or intrinsic 
value <?f the gift bestowed, always to be understood as acquiesced in 
more or less reluctantly, without some apparent substantial equivalence* 
in proportion to the antecedent acknowledged right of possession Such 
appears to have been the case, in the instance of the two follovviiio- 
ceded provinces, rated for a share of the keifyet. ° 

(5th.) Chittagong or Islamabad, containing 8,987 square miles 
of a hilly, jungly country ; of which, scarcely a third is, at all 
capable of cultivation. Though this small portion seems better 
adapted for the production of coffee, pepper, and the more 
valuable spices of the Eas.t, than perhaps any other spot on the 
continent of India ; forming the south-east extremity of Beno-al 
on the borders of Aracan or Mogg and the sea; while favored 
at the same tune, with a very convenient port, in either season 
of the year for coasting traders in the Bay, it became of course 
one of the most important frontier stations for both the marine 
and standing military forces of the Soubah. Accordiriglv, from 
of Mogul government until the revolution of 
1757, the lands of this province had been appropriated in iageer 
ahsham, or assignments for the support of troops in garrison ■ 
and being also subject to independent foujedarry administration’ 
undement the universal change of an improved rental, under 
the denomination of towfeer, to distinguish such profits from 
the keffyet ansing on the khalsa portion, though on occasion 
ot the dismemberment in 1760, the former proper appellation, 
appears to have been confounded, in the latter. • The amount 
01 the pecuniary increase was however less than might have 
een expected, considering the vast intervening alteration effected 
anrmg the two last centuries, in the relative value of monev • 
ausiljumma of rupees 1,76,795, established by 
only ^ ^ additional imposts afterwards levied, were 

(6th.) Burdwan zemindarry ; compris’ing 5,174 'b. square miles,' 
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being half environed by tbe jungles of Midnapore in Orissa, of 
Pachete and Beerbhoom, was, like a garden in a desert, deemed 
wonderfully productive in the beginning of the present century, 
and estimated accordingly on the standard rent roll, compara- 
tively high, at rupees 25,26,444, including some recent acqui- 
sitions of valued adjacent territory of the pergunnahs of Aruh 
Mundeigaut, 8cc. though it hath been since brought more to a 
level, in proportioning ail the subsequent soubahdarry assess- 
ments, rather conformably to the greater progress of improve- 
ments around, by fixing only a slender increase of 7,62,831 
rupees. But as there were besides, domestic annexations, 
considerable foreign unrated districts, added to the zemindarry, 
such as Bhaminbhoom, dismembered from the neighbouring 
circar of Gaulparah in Orissa, with the lands of Chunderconah, 

Berdah, Bhurset, formerly only subject to a peshcush or tribute 
and since completely reduced ; so it was found in the moment 
of transfer to the Company in 1760, that a keffyet had been 
levied, and therefore proper to be resumed, on account of the 
latter acquisitions, amounting in the ausil and ezafa to 

rupees... 1,37,660 

Total Keffyet Poujedaran on the Mhal or territorial Eevenue 

Eupees... 32,15,295 


But defalcations of inferior agency were not wholly -coflned to the 
mhal or land rents of the country. Large profits had likewise heen 
made, and withheld from the Exchequer, in the variable branch of 
revenue, ^ proceeding from gangs, taxes, customs, duties, and 
licences, in addition to the old medium estimated collections, classed 
under the general head of, 

Sayer ; in the detail of which, stands foremost the Panchoutrah 
of, 

(1st.) Chunacahly, — It was to extort a confession of the frau- 
dulent emoluments of this department, which had been long 
under Shahainut J ung’s management, that Cossim Alli’s cruelty 
was exercised on the I)arogha ; and on this occasion productive 
of akeifyet, or favorable rise, in what may be termed the politi- 
cal barometer of the ancient internal trade of Bengal with 
Delhi, Moultan and Gujerat, particularly in silk, raw or manu- 
factured, of ... ... ... ... Eupees 2,31,793 

(2d.) Nabobgunge, erected at the confluence of the Nahanada 
and Ganges, as a great convenient market place, with a public 
granary ; endowed with many considerable privileges, as well 
as the capital of a number of lesser mixt dependencies of mhal 
and sayer, held, along with the panchoutrah by Sbabamut 
J ung, was found to yield on the present occasion, a surplus of 

Eupees... 1,18,793 

(3d,) Assidnagur, forming part of the city of Moorshedabad, 
and now incorporated with the kbass talooks, had in like manner, 
produced from tolls, gunges and markets, exclusive of old 
territorial rent of the pergunnah ... ... Eupees... 70,787 

(4th.) Bundardeh, another large village, with its mhal and sayer, 
in the environs of the great metropolis of Bengal, yielded a 

profit of ^ ^7,601 

(5th.J Azimgunge, a principal mart and custom house station 
on the Culcully river, which intersects the eastern angle of the 
Cossim Bazar island, produced ... ... ... 6,410 
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(6th.) Choice Chandny ; the duties and licences for retail shops 
and stalls in the neighbourhood of the nabob’s house in Moor- 
shedabad ; before, a private perquisite of one of the servants of 
the household, were on this occasion carried to public credit... 


3,560 
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Total amount of Sayer increase ... ... ... 4,58,944 

Total Keffyet Foujedaran on Mhal ... 32,16,295 

Total of the Keffyet Mhal and Sayer, resumed in 1760-3. ..Us. 36,74,239 


ABWAB. 

12 . Towfeer Jageerdaran. If Cossim Alii can be said to have 

possessed any distinguished merit as a financier, it must be allowed on 
occasion first, of the resumption of the extraordinary accumulated 
assessments which liad taken place on the principal jageers, since the 
period of their being originally alienated in the reign of Akbar, and 
annexed in the nature of temporary fiefs to the ofiices of the great 
provincial delegates or ministers of State, in lieu of personal services, 
and to defray the ordinary public expenses of government, including 
all those of the more effective military force of the whole Soubah ; 
secondly, more especially, by incorporating the amount so resumed, 
with the ausil toomary of Jaffier Khan, and instituting the aggregate 
of both, thenceforward as the most recently established standard rent- 
roll of the country, according to which all future grants of assigned 
territory whether in jageer or otherwise, were to be drawn out and 
valued the whole, being in the true spirit of the actual constitution 
of India, and perfectly conformable to the practice of three of the 
ablest, best authorized, and most experienced, famous approved of 
soubahdarry administrations ever appointed to rule Bengal, under the 
Mocul government. Nor are we to be surprised, such being the case, 
and so^ully warrantable, the moderate increase of the old Crown rent, 
which from this time had arisen from the profits of the jageers, admit- 
tincr at the same time the notorious characteristical chicanery of native 
avents, that not only the pecuniary substance of the thing should be 
altogether suppressed, but the technical word itself, _ expressive of the 
improvement in question, and perhaps leading to a discovery, be most 
carefully omitted in all the voluminous complex accounts of the reve- 
nue, figured or in writing, fabricated by the Hindoo or Mussulman 
of&cers, employed in the department ot the finances, since the acqui- 
sition of the dewanny, and obtruded on their rulers, as conveying the 
fullest state and information of the former or actual sources of the 
lecral public income due to the exchequer ; at least, of the amount 
realized in the yearly period of the collections. 

(1st.} Jageer Circar Alii. The scattered lands composing this 
extensive princely domain, which, if united, might be computed 
to contain about 5,500 square miles, had been assigned, since 
the reign of Akbar, as hath already _ been observed, with the 
most ample jurisdiction in matters civil, military, and fiscal, to 
the nazim soubahdar for the time being, to defray his personal 
and household expenses ; all those of the foujedarry or high 
court of cri m inal judicature, as well as a large portion of suck 
as were allowed to be incurred, in support of the standing 
forces of the country. The whole territory being formed of , 
fragments, dismembered from the richest districts of Bengal, 
though thus disadvantageously disfiersed, yet of course largely 
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participated in the extraordinary influx of specie occurring 
within the two last centuries, and was long known to yield a 
proportional increase on its original rental, of winch the account 
collections, however distinguished, as appertaining to the 
department of the Nizamut, had always been under the superin- 
tendence of the officers of the dewauny dufter, from the time 
of Sujali Khan. Accordingly, when Cossim Alii succeeded 
to the administration of affairs, as naib (on the suspension of 
the virtual authority of his father-in-law Meer Jaffier, still to 
be considered, formally, as high representative of the real or, 
nominal government then instituted, but entirdy exonerated 
henceforth, from contributing any share of his official income, to 
make good the quota of heavy military disbursements, hitherto 
forming the great ostensible purpose of an appropriation of 
such magnitude, held by a species of feudal tenure ;) so the 
substitute soubahdar, with great policy, resumed the ancient 
assigned grants of territory, so much improved, ascertainably 
under the influence, with the separate management of many 
successive viceroys, and issued new sunnuds, with the imperial 
sanction, for other lands, rather of larger extent and rental, 
when calculated on the ausil jumma of 1723, xvhile no less 
capable of yielding an equal revenue ; being chiefly, comprised 
in the zemindarries of Kajeshahy and Nuddeah, which were 
notoriously under-rated, in every article of additional assess- 
ments subsequently levied ; and having annexed at the same 
time to the khalsa, the toomary of the former jageer, together 
with the handsome towfeer, or profitable increase ascertained 
to have accumulated on that antiquated rent roll, and now 
brought to account in the very moderate sum of Bupees... 15,31,2S5 
(3d.) Bundeh Walla Bargain The important jageer held under 
this title, constitutionally and formally, as well as really, apper- 
taining to the clewanny representative of government ; more 
compactly situated, but of less value and extent than the pre- 
ceding one, as being certainly limited to an area not exceeding 
2,000 square miles in all its dimensions yielded exactly on 
the same financial principles, and after a similar operation of 
resumption of the former, on the new assignment of other lands, 
with rather an addition of old valued rental a towfeer or profitable 
increase of ... ... 2,18,674 

(3rd.) Ameer ul Omrah.^ The jageer assigned, under this desig- . 
nation, to t^ bukbshi or commander in chief, though probably 
in all, containing at least 800 squm'c miles, yet being situated in 
the less productive frontier provinces ; produced only an addi- 
tion to the ancient jumma toomary, of ... 15,381 

(4th.) Omleh Ahsham, being the military jageer, and after the 
cession of Chittagong to the Company in 1760, chiefly confined 
to perhaps 700^ square miles in Dacca province, as well as 
thenceforward distinguished more properly by the terms mush- 
root tannahjat^^ or conditional assignment^ of territory for the 
maintenance of the still existing garrisons of the soubah, in like 
manner, afforded on this occasion, a towfeer of 1,15,724 

Total Towfeer Jageerdmn, or surplus assessment, levied by the 
holders of the foregoing temporary jageers, now resumed, by 
government, and the amount constitutionally in form, carried 
to the credit of the public exchequer ... ... 18,81,014 

Amount Keffyet Koujedaran, on the khalsa mhals, in like manner, 
resumed by Cossim Alii in the public behalf, and brought 
forward to be added 36,74,239 
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Amount Keffyet Hustabood, being the sum of his proper Analvds of 

improvements within a small portion of the khalsa lands 70 -no *be Finances 

brought over »•<» ••• -o® 14,73,59 9 Bengal* 

Total of the profitable increase on the Jageer and Khalsa terri- 
tory of the Soubah, improperly or fraudulently withheld from 
the State by its intermediate officers of revenue ... ,,, 70,27,o53 

Amount of the assessment serf-sicca 1-^ anna brought forward 4,53,488 


Total amount of Cossim AllTs Abwabs, in 1763. Sicca Es..,. 74,81,340 


Abwab Soubahdany, in four periods from tbe year 1722, recapitu- 
lated in the Abstract. 


— period, in Jaffier Khan’s government to 1726 : viz. 

(1st) Wojoohat Khasnoveessy, the only additional impost 
Second,- — in Sujah Khan to 1739, four additional articles : 

(2d.) Kuzzeranah Mokurrery, amounting to rupees. 6,48,040 
(3d.) Zer Mat hoot 
(4th.') Mat hoot Feel Khanch.., 

(5th,) Foujedarry Abwab 


1,52,786 

3,22,631 

7,90,638 


3,58,857 


19,14,095 


Third, — in Aliverdi Khan’s to 1755, three more : 
(6th.) Chout Marhatta, amounting to ... 
(7th.) Ahuk and Khest-Gour... 

(8thd Nuzzeranah Munsoorgunge 


15,31,817 

1,92,140 

5,01,597 


23,25,554 


Fourth, — in Cossim Alii Khan’s to 1763, the four ultimate imposts 
(9th.) Keffyet Hustabood, amounting to... ... 14,7^,599 

(10th.) Serf-Sicca, 1|- anna ... ... 4,53,488 

(lltk) Keffyet Foujedaran ... ...36,74,339 

(12th.) Towfeer Jageerdaran ... ••• 18,81,014 


74,81,340 


Total amount of viceroyal assessments, on the Mhal and Sayer of 
the Khalsa and Jageer Lands of the soubah of Bengal, estab- 
lished proportionably to the original rent roilt)f Jaffier Khan, 
in four soubahdarry administrations, from the Fussillee year 
1128 to 1170 inclusive, or the llth April 1763 of the 
Christian era ... ... ••• ••• 1,18, 79,846 

Minha, or deduction of the amount passed to the account of Tip- 
perah in the time of Sujah Kban, under the head of Foujedarry 
Abwab, when so much of the Jumma Toomary, as had been 
struck out of the Bundobust in consequence of the acquired in- 
dependence of the zemindar after the death of Jaffier Khan, was 
again restored to the soubah, though retained as a private per- 
quisite of office by the Foujedar previously... 87,993 

Teshkhees or Net Jumma Abwab... ... 1317391,853 


Goshwarrah Kool, Jumma Bundobust Teshkhees Ausil on Abwab 
or Abstract amount Settlement of the original and increased 
rental of Bengal, after making the usual allowable deductions ; 
constituting together the total Net Kevenue of the Soubah, 
under every denomination, as established in 1170 Fussillee or 
lltli April 1763; during the administration of Cossim Alii Xhan 
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and CO Ji tinned thenceforward until the acquisition of the 
Pewanny in 1172, according to accounts which appear to have 
been then rendered by the Canongoes officially, to the Naib, 
acting in behalf of the East India Company, as '^sovereign repre- 
sentative of the Mogul formally, or virtually of the English 
nation. 

AUSIL. 

Jumma Toomary Teshkhees of Sujah Khan in 11S5 Fussillee for 
rupees 1,42,45,561, arising from the Khalsa and Jageer lands, 
distributed in the following proportions ; viz. 

Khalsa portion, rupees 1,06,03,157, sub-divided into 

Mhal or original ground rent exhibited in the account, commonly 
known under the name of Jummabundy, but more properly call- 
ed Eahtimam-bundy concluded annually with the different class- 
es of zemindars or farmers general, at the anniversary meeting 

termed Pooneah 96,89,510 

Wuzeat or deductions to ascertain the Teshkhees Toomary from 1135. 

Ist. Mokharije, dismembered territory of Soohent or Bunder 
Balasore, with Koontah Gaut, in the chuckleh of Currybarry, 
included in the standard rent roll of Sujah Khan, but since 
lost to the soubah, though more recently indemnified 
by the acquisition of the tributary share of Cooch Behar 
with the district of Jauldoe, reckoned among the dependencies 
of'Pacheat... ... ... ... ... 1,29,450 

Total Mhal Teshkhees Toomary, stated in the bundobust at 

the commencement of the year ... ... ... 95,60,060 

Wuzeat or deductions, 1st Mokharije... ... ... 1,29,450 

2nd. Muscoorat, or sundry petty allowances made to the 
zemindars and others, at the close of the annual settlement, in 
addition to the provision in land rent appropriated by Toorel 
Mull and Jaffier Khan, for the like purposes formerly, therefore 
excluded from the accounts of the Toomar Jumma* and since 
found inadequate, in consequence of an increased establish- 
ment; viz. 

Eastern Division of the Country particularized, 

(1st.) Kan car or subsistence to zemindars in- 
corporated with or separated from the corps 
of greater landholders since the toomary set- 
tlement of Jaffier Khan, and otherwise un- 
provided for by his or Toorel MulFs original 

allotments... Eupees 42,871 

(2d.) Keem Tucky or Tanka to the canongoes, 
being a half per cent, apparently on the khalsa 
jumma of Toorel Mull, in addition to their 
former commission of 2 per cent, on the net 
collections on account of the more recently 
increased sub -divisions of pergunnahs, requir- 
ing a greater number of such officers ... 29,707 — — 

(3d.) Moccuddemy, allowance similar to the 
nancar, to the chief ryot collectors of such 
independent villages as pay rent immediately 

to the khalsa... ... ... 24,356 

(4th.) Paikan provision, in like manner, for the 
* increased establishment of village peons ... 14,213 
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(5 til-) Bkry Bundy, additional charges/repair- 
ing causeways unprovided for otherwise 
(6 th.) Mujerai acknowledgment allowed to be 
made by neighbouring zemindars to the hill 
people of Eajemhal, to prevent robberies ^ ••• 
(7th.) Eahberan, increased number of guides, 
82 c. for the convenience of merchants and 
travellers 


5,843 


1,234 


951 


( 8 th.) Badny Molungian additional allowance 

to the manufacturers of salt ... 1^0 

( 9 th.) Dufterbiind, one additional officekeeper in the 
darry of Eajeshahy. ... ... ... ... 

(10th.) Public Endowments, &c. of 
Ayma to the first orders 

Mudded Mash to the second ... 

Enam or donations to the third ... 

Eoozinah or daily’^^allowance to fourth 

Kheyrat, or charity to individuals ... 

Chiraghy or lamps for the tombs «.» ... 

Kuddum Eussool, preserving an impression'^of the 

prophet’s footstep ... 

Mehmany. entertaining Eakecrs 

17,096 


zemm* 


12,335 

1,370 

1,539 

1,333 

287 

122 

67 

43 


1,19,175 


4 2 13 


17,276 2 13 


( 11 th.) Division of the country, chiefly west of the Ganges... 59,600 — « — 
Total amount of authorized deductions proper and usual- 
ly made from the Jumma Toomary, until the years 
1763-5 Eupees 3,25,501 2 13 


Jumma Bundobust Theshkhees Kool in the Kbalsa portion of the 
Toomary, sub-divided into 

(1st.) Mhal, or ground rent, brought forward ... ... 96,89,510 

Wuzeat, or legal deductions of Mokharije and Mus- 

coorat ... ... ... ... ... ... 3,25,502 

Total Ausil Jumma Toomary Teshkhees Bundobusty of the 
Khalsa lands of Bengal, and included in the annual general 
settlement during the government of Mircossim, until the ac- 
quisition of the Dewanny ia 1765 ... ... ... ... 93,64,009 

( 2 d.) Sayer, or variable imposts of every kind, collected by the 
more immediate temporary officers of government throughout 
Bengal, as particularized iii the eahtimumbundy, of Sujali 
Khan, and continued to be rated formally under the head of 
ausil toomary at the same standard ; though the amount not 
being properly ascertainable at the Poorneah, it forms no part of 
the ordinary simple jummabundy then concluded with the 
landholders ; but is usually brought to account at the close 
of the year in a separate article, distinguished by the 
technical terms Husbul Wosool, according to the receipts thus 

estimated, at an average of the original collection 9,1 3,647 

Total Jumma Toomary Teshkhees Bundobusty of Mhal and 

Sayer of the Khalsa, as established in^the year 1765 ...1,02,77,656 

The difference between which, and the similar standard settlement 
of Sujah Khan in 1728, being 6,40,432 is in part accounted for, 
in the preceding dediictionsi termed Wuzeat, for ... ,,, 3,25,505 
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21i 

Mr. J. Grant’s And will be found entirely so, in a proportional increase of the 

Ftoanoes - 

of Bengal. _____ 

6,40,432 

Jageer appropriations of Territory, as arranged under the adminis- 
tration of Meer Cossim in 1170, rated accordirg to the original rent- 
roll of Jaffier Khan in 1128. 

(1st,) Circar Alii, or Jageer, allotted to Jaffier Alii Khan, as 
iiazim or soubahdar of Bengal, of which more than one-half 
was very politically assigned on such of the undervalued 
zemiiidarry lands of Eajeshahy, at the ausii jumma, as consti- 
tuted formerly the aktaof Meer Jumla, including the large per- 
gunnah ofBhetooreah for 78,990, forming at least one-fifteenth 
share of the district, improperly so called ; and until this time, 
entirely annexed to the khalsa portion, from the reign of Shah 
Jehan, excepting Es. 4,810, set apart as the dustoor or nancar 
of the zemindar, now Eanny Bowanny. The whole territory 
thus appropriated to make up a princely establishment, per- 
haps the largest ever admitted of under the Mogul empire to 
any viceroy not of the blood royal, it must he remembered, was 
to support a great part of the military for the internal defence 
of the conntry ; to defray the expense of embassies or negoti- 
ations abroad; besides the ordinary charges entire of the 
remainder of the civil list, composed of the household and high 
courts of foujedarry or criminal judicature. But by the politi- 
cal arrangement of 1760, and adopted thenceforward to the 
present day, the formal soubahdar was virtually exonerated 
from the expensive incumbrance of the two former articles^ 
together with the exercise of the higher concomitant duties of 
representative sovereignty, and burthened solely with the 
latter ; yet to soften the pain of dismission from the 
lucrative consequential post of principal nawab or 
delegate, as w'ell as to palliate the family offence of a son, in 
effecting self-substitution in the room of a father.in-law ; so Meer 
Cossim, on this occasion, procured the imperial sanction for a 
jageer, rather of superior magnitude, in behalf of his kinsman, 
than ever was enjoyed by any preceding nazim, without being 
liable for more than a tlurd of the disbursements usually charge- 
able on that great official territorial fund, henceforth increased to 1 1,52,879 

(2d.) Governor Lord Clive* A species of tenure, with all the 
circumstances of its application, equally unprecedented in the 
official records of Hindostan, as it formed a new and separate 
article in the appropriation of the royal revenue of Bengal* 

By the constitution of India, or the Mogul empire, if the grant 
specified in the zymn or contents, all the particulars of the per- 
gunnahs or districts assigned at the ausii jumma, his lordship, 
in fact, should have enjoyed in life-rent, or during the pleasure 
of the emperor all the financial regalities of the fief, and might 
have claimed from the Company as official landholders, not only, 
the original crown rent, but likewise all the soubahdarry assess- 
ments^ afterwards established, or additional receipts of annual 
rental, though constituting the sole advantage to be derived from 
the territorial gift to themselves, besides the inferior local juris- 
diction, with ordinary zemindarry perquisites ; and his em- 
' ployers formerly held their claim of surplus income, either in 
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orig virtueof the jageer assignment thus drawn 

out, or if only, expressing generally so 
much to be paid out of the lands in question, depended on the 
forbearance of the king’s dewan in demanding 'the further dues 
of the exchequer, until the necessary union of substance and 
form to the conquered right of dominion, long since acquired by 
the English, On the other hand, according to the constitu- 
tion of Great Britain, in defining the legal obligations of 
servants to masters, his lordship might have been altogether 
deprived of a trifling gratification unequal to the least o'f the 
national advantages to be derived perhaps exclusively, from 
the exercise of his personal abilities. By the more universal 
law, therefore, imposed upon the world, by the more com- 
manding influence of genius, the singular talents and merit of 
the individual having power and pretensions to rate indefinitely 
his own particular services, produced an equitable compromise 
sic m orig, which extended the benefit of the jageer 

even beyond the constitutional period of 
such giants usually terminated with the life of the possessor 
when construed into its more limited signification of a fixed" 
pecuniary annuity of 

3rd. Bundeh Walla Bargah, "changed for the designation 'of 
modM id molam, of synonymous signification, to distino-iush 
the jageer appropriation to the dewanny representative of 
government, which was on this occasion, probaMy in the view 
of being realized henceforward by Gossim Alii hi^elf, also in- 
creased to an effective original rental of 
4th. Bukhsian Azam, grand commanders, a jageer "taken from 
that formerly assigned to the Ameer ul Omrah 
5th. Najim ul Dowlah, a territorial assignment for the nabob’s 
eldest surviving son, formed from the faibaky, beino- another 
pnvate perquisite of the sovereign delegate issuing from un- 
appropriated remains of resumed jageers, either partially, on the 
extinction of Meer Jumla and Jaffier Khan’s official grants or 
in some instances wholly, as on the decease or dismission of the 
gp-eater foujedars and munsubdars ; in like manner, as the hold- 
ing now in question expired, or was surrendered, on the cou- 
ditional acce^ion of the occupant of the nizamut in 1765 

I^owlah, the second son’s jageer, was also formed 
rom the same sinking fund of royal assignments, and should 
nave oad a similar issue 

7th. _ Zemmdaran, jageers to the frontier landholders and moun- 
tameers, in the nature of feudal possessions for guarding the 
defiles, continued nearly as formerly.., ,,, ^ 

charitable endowments of 

eveiy kind, were reduced to... 

jageers and pensions, taken 

Seyd Mahomed Ali Khan WaHahnegur " 

Bajab Joogul Edshore vakeel 
Mahomed Ashref Khan, mushroot fonjedayi^ Jessore 
Hussein Eeza Khan, Bo of Bhoosnah . 3 uva 

DaTter^*^ Ameeny of the Nowarrah Topekaneh, Mint; &c 

“j 


16,666 

8,783 

7,291 

4,166 

3,645 

4,166 

3,383 


2,22,958 


3,38,992 

1,08,530 


4,58,312 

2,98,567 

52,322 

49,743 
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lOtb- Pai-baky, or fund remaining for appropriation of all the afore “ 
mentioned territorial assignments ; almost the whole ausii of the 
great jageer of the omleh nowarrah of Jehangeernagur ; with a 
large share of the omleh ahsham ; altogether held as a secret per- 
quisite of office, after allowing deductions of Es. 87,686 for 
charges of sebundy, incurred chiefly by the naib of Dacca, on 
account of the jageer circar Alii. „ ... 9,07,173 


Total Jumma Toomary of Jageers in 1763, to the amount of 35,54,7 18 


Jumma bundobust teshkbees kool, recapitulated and carried forward 

in the Abstract of 

1st. Ausii Toomary Padshahy of 1128 distributed into the 
twofold division of 

(1st.) Khalsa, or exchequered portion of that fixed or original 
rent-roll, as sub-divided into Mhai, or ground rent, with every 
legal deduction allowed to the zemindars at the settlement of 
their jummabuncly, to ascertain the teslikhees or net amount to 
be paid under this head into the treasury annually, from the 
time of Sujah Khan to the acquisition of the dewanny, amount- 
ing to ... ... ... ... ..r. ... 93,64,005 

Sayer, husbul woosoob at the yearly medium of ... ... 9, 1 3,647 

Total Mhal and Sayer of the Khalsa ... ... ... 1,02,7 7,65 S 

(2d.) Jageer, or assigned portion of jurisdiction, with territorial 
rental of the soubah, at the old valuation, partly to the nazim 
dewan and bukhshi, as high representatives of the sovereign 
power exercised in the civil, political, financial or military de- 
partments, partly to the foujedars and munsubdars, as pro- 
vincial governors, to maintain their personal dignities, with a 
quota of the standing forces of the country, and partly to defray 
the marine garrisons, Stc. public establishments ; comprised al- 
together under ten distinct heads, in 1763, including the 
paibaky or fund remaining to be appropriated, and amounting, 
after usual deductions of expenses, to ... ... ... 85,54,718 

Total Ausii Toomary Teshkees, Khalsa and Jagheer, Mhai and ‘ 

Sayer of Bengal, to the Pussillee year 11 72, or A. D. 1765-6 Es. 1,38,32,370 
11. Abwab Soubahdarry, additional vice-royal assessments im- 
posed subsequently to the standard rent-roll of 1128, and levied 
on all the rated or unrated lands, proportionably to the gross amount 
of ausii toomary contained in each of the zemindarry jurisdictions 
of the soubah ; the whole, as detailed in 12 articles of per- 
manent imposts established under four legally constituted 
Mogul administrations, from Jaffier Khan’s, in the reign of the 
great Aiemgeer, to that of Cossim Alii, ifi the 4th year of the 
present emperor Shah Alem ; forming a net increase, clear of all 
deductions, on the receipts of the exchequer : 

Mhai, or ground rent ... ... ... 1,13,32,909 

Sayer, or variable imposts .. . ... ... 4,58,944 

1,17,91,853 

Total of the Jumma Bundobust Teshkhees Khool, or net amount — 

of all the revenue collected by authority throughout the soubah 
of Bengal, to the expulsion of Cossim Alii, and thenceforward 
to the acquisition of dewanny in 1765 ... 2,56,24,223 

SecoKB akaeysis of the Jumma Buudobust Teshkhees Kool, 
proportioning the area of the country, to the original and increased 
Rental of 176S : 
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Mhal, Khalsa and Jageer of the Soubah of Bengal, 

AusiLs Jumma Kanmii toomary of Jafiier Khan, in 1722, for 
1,632 measured and proportionably assessed pergunnah divisions 
forming in all 91,142 British square miles, of which 62,000, a 
rich productive plain ; after deducting 21,142 the unrated an- 
nexed area included in the recently acquired territory of Coocli 
Behar, or boundary impervious woods of the Sundei bunds and 
Tipperah, inaccessible hills of Chittagong and Eajemhal, with 
the unprofitable wastes of langamatty and Pachete, as alto- 
gether uncultivated or useless for the financial purposes, though 
of some political importance otherwise ; the whole stated at the 
original rent of Rupees ... ... ... ...1,33,74,539 

Wasil, new annexation, complete reduction or resumption of lands, 
before under the same provincial denominations of country, but 
unassessed for any or a sufficient revenue on the khalsa toomary 
until the last reform of Cossim Aii, extending to two-thirds of 
Beerbhoom and Poorneah, one-third of Dinagepoor, with nearly 
a seventh part of the zemindarry of Burdwan ; in all, a valuable 
acquisition of arable ground, comprising about 8,000 square 
miles, which estimated proportionably to the Jumma of the rest 
of the soubah, should stand at ... 17,25,747 
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Total standard rent-rooi of 70,000 British square miles, being the 1,51,00,286 
dimensions of all the productive lands of Bengal in 1763, ascer- 
tainable under the three following heads of territorial divisions, 
stating the local extent, with amount of the actual assessment. 

1st, Centrical, or interior division, comprehending about 6-7ths of 
Burdwan, 2-8ds of Dacca, 3-4ths of Rajeshahy and Kishenagur, 
l-4th of Injellee, the whole of Bishenpoor, Jessore, Mah- 
moodshahy, Goraghaut, Lushkerpoor, Calcutta zemindarry, 

Mahomed Amenpoor, &c. Muscoory talooks, with two annas or 
sixteenths of the Jageer ausil and ancient towfeer to be valued 
in the ezafa, in all 37,000 square miles of the richest, and, 
until 1763, best ascertained portion, in dimensions and rental, 
as rated at ... ... ... 79,40,482 

2nd. Prontier, and before imperfectedly assessed districts of Chit- 
tagong Tipperah lowlands, Sylhet, Rungpour, Dinagepoor, 

Poorneah, Rajemhal-plains, Beerbhoom, with Chundercona,&c. for- 
merly tributary division of l-7th of the zemindarry of Burdwan, 
altogether 22,000 square miles, and valued inclusive of the 
Wasil, with three annas of the jageer, ausil, and towfeer, at ... 47,59,545 

3rd. Jageer, original assigned lands, mixed with or interspersed 
in the foregoing divisions ; but of which eleven annas or six- 
teenths, computed at 11,000 square miles, are still distinct, or 
may be traced as extending over 1-3 d of Dacca, l-4th of Eaje- 
shahy and Kishenagur, 3-4ths of Tnjellee ; in all, exclusive of 
the remainder of 5 annas, not so precisely ascertainable, and there- 
fore ^ incorporated in the gross, with the two preceding grand 
portions of the soubah, estimated at the ausil Jumma of 24,00,259 


Total 1,61,00,286 

Ezafa, or increase on the territorial fund of royal revenue, estab- 
lished to the year 1763, in 12 additional imposts, levied by the 
legal soubahdarry authority, under different denominations and 
forms, but all reducible to the three general heads of Abwab, 

Keffyct, or Towfeer, as actually distributed proportionably to the 

40 
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local extent and sum of tbe toomary assessment of the afore- 
mentioned grand divisions of the country^ now to be recapitulat- 
ed ; viz, 

(1st.) Centrical, permanent simple imposts levied at various 
periods, ihrougbout the largest portion of the soubah as already 
detailed, and to be found classed under 9 heads, now reduced 
to 2, of, 

f Abwab properly so called, in 8 articles, amounting to, 25,28^492 
i Keffyet Hustabood, or rather Towfeer, arising on 
two-sixteenths of inland jageers, and which, ap- 
pertaining to the frontier provincial foujedars, had 
been carried to the account of tbeir divisions 
improperly. 


L 


8,6619 8 


38,94,690 


(2Dd.) Frontier mixt profitahle increase in the finances of this 
anciently unexplored division ; long since effected by foujedars, 
vested with plenary provincial Jurisdiction in subordination to 
the nazim ; but only properly ascertained and realized to the 
State, during the Soubahdarry of Meet Cossim, as hath been set 
^fortli in the 9th and 11th articles of abwab ; to which, should be 
‘added the three first sub-divisions of the 5th, being of a 
similar nature, carried to public account in the administration 
of Sujah Khan ; — altogether reducible to 
fKeffyet fonjedaraa and hustabood, properly so 
1 denominated... ... ... ... 26,35,239 

2. Abwab of every other kind imposed on the same 
I territory in 8 articles, similar to those stated under 
L he centrical division ... 


4,94,884 


(3rd.) Jageer, increase on those originally granted to the nazim, 
dewan bukhshi, nowarrah, with half the asham, established by 
successive official occupants, from tbe period of first assignment 
in the reign of Akbar, as before locally described, until resump- 
tion of so much in the soubahdarry of Cossim Ali j viz. 

^Towfeer proper on the three first assignments, 

^3 ^ detailed in 1 2th article of abwab 18,81,014 

* 1 Keffyet, on the nowarrah, &c. Jageer of Dacca spe- 

cified on the foujedarry profits of that province ... 12,01,315 


31,30,148 


30,82,329 


Total Mbal Ausil Wasil and Ezafa of the Khalsa and Jageer lands 
of Bengal, in 1763 Sa. lupees... 2,47,07,448 


Jumma Bundobust Teshkhees Kool of the Khalsa and Jageer 
portions of the Mhal, Ausil, Wasil and Ezafa of Bengal, as 
arranged in local extent, with proportional or actual Assess- 
ments in the three following grand Divisions ; viz, 

(ist ) Centrical, comprehending 37,000 square miles, which in 
exact proportion to the total mhal should have been rated 
1,30,59,651 rupees, but was really assessed in the gross of 
original and increased rental... ... 1,13,35,172 

(2d.) Frontier containing 22,000 square mdes, in like manner 
rated proportionabiy, would have yielded rupees 77,65,197; 
but with annexations, the original and every subsequent impost 
to the period mow in question, actually produced - 7,889,688 
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(3rd.) Jageer, still ascertainable ia 11,000 square miles, rateable J^Oraafs 

for 38,82,600, but with the gradual improvement of near two Analysis of the 

centuries, rented foig ... ... ... ^ 

Total Alhal 70,000 square miles brought forward in the abstract, 

as valued proportionably or actually for 2^47^073448 

Saver, or variable revenue of ancient establishment throughout 
Bengal, proceeding from customs, duties, and licences ; though 
to be considered more immediately as imposts on trade or per- 
sonal property, yet being levied chiefly on the necessaries and 
luxuries of life for home consumption, or otherwise aflecting 
the general stock of circulating wealth in the countr}^ derived 
solely from the annual produce of the lands ; so the burthen 
must fall on that great revolving fund, depending entirely on 
the industry of the "ryots or peasantry, who are at once in great 
pai% manufacturers, as well as husbandmen ; and therefore, the 
income thus forthcoming may be considered reasonably, a col- 
lateral branch or appendage of the proper territorial rents of the 
soubah, with which it is usually incorporated at the close of 
the year, husbul-wosool, according to the receipts, ausil and 
ezafa as before detailed, amounting to ,,, 13,72,591 


Total Mhal and Sayer revenue in the gross 

^Wuze-at, deduction already detailed of 

Minha, decrease of Sujah Khan’s teshkhees jumma 
toomary, comparatively with Jafiier Khan’s 
Kharije, or dismembered territory, included in the 
valued rental, though not in the dimensions of the 
soubah 

Muscoorat, or all the proper mofussil expense, other- 
wise originally unprovided for throughout the 
khalsa lands 

Sebundy charges on the jageer in the district of 
Dacca, and which, though regularly forming no 
part of the ordinary allowances made to the zemin- 
dars thus annually, and as now to be found under 
the novel heads of moshaireh or serinjamy ; yet 
being considerable in the amount, and the only ex- 
pense incident to the assigned portion of the country, 
stated in the yearly settlement, is here included to 
be deducted with the three former proper articles, 
from the gross jummabundy 


Bs. 2,60,80,039 


42,625 

1,29,450 

1,96,055 


87,686 


Total Bundobust, Teshkhees^ Kool or net Kevenue of Bengal, clear •— — ^ — • 
of all charges 1763 Sicca Empees 2,1^6,24,223 
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I (1st.) Btjrdwan, according to the tenor of 
the imperial Mogul Yirman, in confirmation 
of the Soubahdarry Sunnuds for this district. 
The Company’s rights to free perpetual tenure, 
expressed by the terms Enam or Alturagha, 
extend to the whole Chuckleh^ so denominat* 
ed ; which includes the zemindarry ot the 
same name, in its more ancient limits fixed by 
Jaffier Khan, the whole of Bishenpoor and 
Pachete, with nearly ^ of Beerbhoom. But] 
iu this, as iu many other instances, advan- 
tage seems to have been taken, through native 
craft, ofithelocalignorance of foreign rulers ; 
for effectively the Territory surrendered in 
conformity to the grant, comprehended simply i 
the Jurisdiction of the titular Baja Tiliuk- 
chuud, second in descent from Keemtchund, the 
first acknowledged legal occupant of Burdwan, 
and whose official possessions, though recently 
enlarged by the Jive large perguunahs of 
Bundelgaut, Sec. and eleven^ lesser ones of 
Arseh, sc. in the chuckleh of Houghly ; to-| 
gether with the foreign annexation of Bham 
inbhoom from Orissa, in addition to the in 
terior dependencies of Ohunderconah, &c, 
formerly only tributary, then corapletety re*- 
duced , did not in all, by my means, consti-' 
tute an adequate compensation for the proper 
ceded territorial rights, when defiued, iuclu-. 
sire of the three aforementioned neighbouring 
entire or participated zemindarries. Such as^ 
they were however, in extent or value at the 
moment of transfer in 1760, corresponding 
with the Bengaleh year 1168, they stood] 
rated on the original rent roll 

I (2nd.) Calcutta, or twenty-four^ Pergnn* 
nah Territory, originally granted in 1767-8 
by souWhdarry perwannah or dewanny Sun- 
nuds, in the form of a zemindarry ,witii ratherj 
an equivocal obligation for payment of the' 
ancient crown revenue, was confirmed by the^ 
Mogul in 1705 wholly and for ever free in] 
reversion to the Company, as an altumghal 
unconditional Jageer, after nine years ofj 
further assigned occupancy to Lord Clive; 
having been in all, at the former period, 
exclusively of land rent and customs of the 
town of Calcutta 

|(3rd.) Chittagong- Taunah and Province 
(forming about half the garrison Jageers, term- 
ed Oraleh Ahshatn) when ceded to the Com- , 
pany in 1760 by Cossim Ali, to be afterwardsj 
confirmed by the King, in terms of the other 
free perpetual grants of territory, was rated, 
sitogether, waste and productive L^ds... 

Total Ceded portion of the Soubah 


Kbalsa por- 
tion, Mhal, 
and Sayer. 


Jageer, 
&c. As- 
signed 
Lands. 


Total, 


5,174 


882 


2,987 

9,043 


22 , 90,000 


1 , 77,824 


24 , 67,825 


17,276 


43,930 


1 , 76,795 


2 , 38,001 


23 , 07,277 


2 , 21,754 


1 , 76,795 


27 , 05,826 
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Finances 

Sengal, 


oi 


1,37,6601 


11,64,065 


10,26,895 


19,166 


1,204 


1,58,340 


9,19,657 


2,97,204 


68,013 


87,179 


3,33,282i 


1,58,3401 


14,11,279! 


32,26,934 


51,643 


31,75,391 


5,55,036 


3,35,135! 


1,911 

N. 

ISehundy Nealmt] 
Foujedarry 

12 , 000 | 


41,17,105 


65,454| 


5,53,125 


3,23,136 


40,51,651 
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Mr. J. Grant’s Third Analysis.— J uMMA Bhndobhst Teshkhees Kooll, propor- 

Analysis of tiie 

Finances of 


FINANCIAL SUBDIVISIONS OF 

Dimensions in 
British Square 
Miles. 

AUSIL JUMMA TOOMARY 

padshahy of 1722. 

territoby. 

Khalsa. 

Jageer. 

Total. 

DEWANNY. 

(1st} Sajeshahy, Bhetooreali, Neldy, 
&c. constituting tlie Zemindarry of 
Eanny Bowaiiny in its original ex- 
tent, witk tlie recently annexed 
pergunnalis of Balierbund and Bit- 
terbund, being the proper dewanny 
jageer of the Company of Fitladeh, 
Pookereah, and part of Bherole, &c.; 
also, of the whole of the dispersed 
lands included in the rest of the 
assigned territory; forming in all, 

S“E» 

S^E^ 

S"E^ 


an area of... 

(2nd) Havelly Pinjerah or Bin- 
agepoor, to Bamnaht, the ancient 
khalsa and Jageer portions, with the 
recent annexations of Suntose, &c. 

12,909 

13,99,470 

7,50,073 

31,49,543 

stood as in its present state, at ... 
(3rd) OuKBRAH or Kishenagur, to 
Kishenchund, rather less than its 
actual dimensions, when rated ini 

3,519 

oo 

o 

1,46,341 

7,64,215 

the year 1763 

(4th) BEERBHOOMtoBedeaulZeman, 

3,151 

1 6,08,784 

44,803 

6,48,587 

as before described 

3,858 

1 3,71,137 


3,71,137 

(5th) Bishenpoor to Choiten Singh. 
(6th) Yusefpoor with Saidpoor, and' 
some new acquisitions of territory! 

1,356 

' ]^29'903 


1,29,903 

in Jessore, to Serykant, 8sc. ..J 

(Tth} Lushkerpoor, both divisions, 
exclusive of Tahrpoor to Shin Nar- 

1,365 

1,96,328 

49,081 

2,45,409 

rainder iNarrain ... 

(8th) Koktnpoor to Luchminarrain 
Canongoe. Its original and present 
dimensions not exactly ascertaina- 
ble, as being dispersed throughout 
the different Chucklehs of Bengal ; 

499 

1,25,516 

16,167 

1,41,683 

but may be moderately computed at. 
(9th) Mahmudshahy and Meghna 

600 

2,47,526 

27,157 

2,74,683 

to Kishendeo, as in 1763 

(10th) luTTEHSiNGH,&c. to Ncelkant, 

844 

1,23,286 

31,960 

1,55,246 

under the description of a talook.,. 
(ilth) Edrackpooe, Ghorahgaut, 

259 

1,37,291 

• « • ««« 

1,37,291 

to Sheu Naut Eahtimam ... 

(12th3 Tifpbrah Eoshenabad to 

1,232 

86,970 

2I|460 

1,08,430 

EishenManick,wasteandproductive. 
(l^th) Pacheo?! to Eegonaut l!7ar- 

6,618 

47,993 

45,000; 

92,993 

rain, exclusive of Jauldoe,&c. ..'.i 

: 1 

2,779' 

i 

18,303 

tfe'* » pi 

18,203 



Bengal /•] akalysis, 

tioned to theEahtimam or Zemindarry Jurisdictions of BiENGAL lu 1763 . 

Pinances ol 


EZAFA SOUBAHDAUEY ASSESSMENTS^ 

EEOM 1722 TO 1763. 

AESIL 

AND 

EZAFA 

TOTAL. 

WUZEAT 

DEDUCTIONS 

OF 

MUSCOORAT 

AND 

SEBUNDY. 

TOTAL 

Net Revenue 

OF 1 

BENGAL 

1763. 

Abwab. 

Keffjet. 

Towfeer. 

Total 

1 


S“ 

j 

i 

t 

) 

S“Il= 

! 

i 

i 



6,02,463 


8,01,479 

5 

! 

i 

14,03,942 

35,53,485 

4,475, 

35,08,770 

3,31,823 

5,76,324 

... ... 

10,66,565 

18,20,780 

17,884 

18,C 2,946 

3,S1,034 


1,28,758 

4,49,792 

10,98,379^ 

7,598 

' 10,90,781 

1 

68,323 

8,96,275 

6,508 

9,71,006 

13,42,143 

3,120 

' 13.89,023 

30,079 


... ... 

20,079 

M9,982 

3,464 

1,46,518 

1,03,795 


67,110 

1,70,909 

4,16,318 

2,806 

4,13,512 

48,047 

... 

30,980 

7,09,037 

2,20,710 

4,375 

2,16,335 

57,072 

»»• 

16,896 

73,968 

3,48,651 

9,185 

3,39,466 

86,253 

‘ »•» 

31,933 

1,18,188 

; 2,73,434 

r 1,742 

i 2,71,692 

13,10S 



12,103 

1,49,394 

^ 2,525 

. 1,46,869 

54,74E 

^ »•« ««« 

20,143 

i 74,891 

1,83,321 

1,687 

1,81,634 

#«>• Oi|» 

96,75£ 

1 «•« *»« 

96,768 

^ 1,89,751 

. mm» #»• 

1,89,761 

3,32E 


»»« 

3,323 

; 21,S5C 


21,526 

— 


.,.-p 

■ 1 - 



— 
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Thieb Analysis.— Jomma Bundobust Teshkhees Kooil, proper- 


FINANCIAL SDBDIVrSIONS OP 
TERKITOEY. 


03 pS 

® cr «? 

.2 *» S 

1 -s ^ 

2 ^ 

5 w 



AUSIL J13MMA TOOMARY 
PADSHAHY OF 1722. 


Total. 


D E WAN NY, — [continued ) 

(14tll) JEHANGEERPOORtO Govindeo, 
&c. in the three talooks before des- 
cribed Muscoory ... 

(15 th) Mahomed Ameenpoor Hough- 
ly, in five talooks, taken from the 
head of Muscoory... ... 

(16th) Jelalpoor, Dacca, including 
the whole of the Chuckleh of Je- 
hangeernagur, Khalsa and Jageer, 
excepting Tipperah, together with 
the recent annexations of Ceryle 
Torrof and Kuttenshahy from Sylhet 
of the perguhnahs Currybarry 
Soosing and Seerpoor Bosskawneh, 
from the Chuckleh of Currybarry ; 
Momensingb, Alephsingh and Zuf* 
fershahy, from that of Ghorahgaut ; 
besides a few kismut pergunnahs, 
from Boosnah and Jessore ; in ail, 
an area subdivided into a number 

of small zemindarries, of. 

(17th) Seerpoor Dulmalpoor, the 
khalsa denomination of the modern 
province of Poorneah, in its greatest 

extent 

(18th) Fekhercoondy, or Bung- 
poor, with the pergunnah of Koondy, 
exclusive of the late annexation ot 

Cooch Beyhar 

(19th) CANiiJOLE, or modern pro- 
vince of Eajemhal, including all the 
hilly and low lands, as in 1763 ... 
(20th) Tomooluck, Jeilamootah, 
Mhesadul, Kewra Mhal, Deroo- 
dumna, Sujahmootah, &e, khalsa 
and jageer, forming the modern 
province of Hejellee, as originally 
dismembered from Orissa, inclusive 

of salt and arable lands 

(21st) Sylhet, exclusive of Seryle, 
&c. annexed to Dacca, but compris- 
ing the modern surveyed province, 

in all its dimensions 

(22nd) Atbah, Burbagzoo and Cog- 
marry, 3 adjoining pergunnahs, in 
several divisions, chiefly to 4 mus- 
sulman zemindars 


S^B« 

S“E> 

S"B^ 

320 

62,707 

3,647 

700 

1,52,195 

15,787 

15,397 

8,95,386 

12,58,206 

5,119 

2,14,854 

1,29,374 

2,679' 

2,86,485 

90,573 

2,317 

2,18,095 

48,730 

1,098 

3,36,615 

1,41,322 

2,861 

1,27,618 

1,98,461 

1,629 

44,879 

7,526 




66,354 

1,67,982 


21,53,592 


3,44,228 


3,77,053 

2,66,825 


4,77,937 


3,26,079 


52,405 
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Ezafa Soubahdaery Assessments, 
from 1722 to 1763. 


Abwab. 


Keffyet. 


52,686 

1,20,219 


3,78,891 

I 

I 26,717 

63,223 
31,625 


60,844! 




Towfeer- 


S“ E,“ 


38,516 


17.27,766 

1,51,498 

42,758 


13,66,087 


45,358 

36,339 


Total 


52,686 

1,58,765 


Ausil 

AND 

Ezafa 

Total. 


1,19,040 

3,26,747 


s of Bengal 

in 1763. 

Wuzcat 
Deductious 
of Muscoorat 
and Sebundy. 

Total 

Net Revenue 
of Bengal 
1763. 

S“' If 

E* 1 

421 

1,18,619 

Sebundy included 


16,252 

3,10,495 


Analysis o£ the 
Finances ol 
Bengal. 


17,44,978 

17,54,483 

2,60,574 

1,10,622 


1 34,342 


1,59,535 


2,98,093 


38,98,570 

20,98,711 

6,37,632 

3,77,447 


24,294 


3,58,937 

1,59,535 

fr8,636 


8,36,874 

4,85,614 

1,11,041 


’^ebundy included 

96,643 
2,236 

Sebmiby included 

27,346 
1,900 


12,534 

Feeding 
EiepKants* 
[Bedrabundy aud 
Mu|urai 

60,607 


394 


3,801,927 

20,96,475 

6,10,286 

3,76,547 


8,24,340 

4.23,007 

1,10,647 
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Third Analysis — Jumma Bundobust Teshkees Kool, proportioned 


1 

’ rj.\AXCML SUBDIVISIONS OF 

ti&ioiis m 

1 Square 
dies- 

AUSIL JUMMA TOOMARY 

padshay of 1722. 

TUBUITOKI. 

i 

03 !< ; 

1 

i 

KliaUa, 

1 

Jageer. 1 

i 

TOTAL. 

,23rd) SiLBERRis Barbeckpoor, Mo- 
seeda, Cbogong and Jhangeepoor 
Buttya, 5 neighbouring perguniiabs 
subdivided 

j 

j 

i 

! 

660 

97,128 

1 

1 

5,049| 

1,02,17 7i 

(24tb) Satsykeh Chunuaebiy proper. 

; Chundlai, and Tabirpoor, 4 detach- 
1 ed Painara perguimahs 

! 

670 

1,79,121 

1 

2,246| 

1 

1,81,867! 

i(25tb) Hakgamatty Cutwab, kc, 23 

1 tannahs dispersed all over Bengal, 

1 and assessed under tbe bead ot 
; Abwab Eoujedarry ; but without 
; any considerable annexed territory, 

* excepting the former, which com* 

j mands a province, chiefly waste, of. 

i 

■ 

3,629 


1 

! 

i 

< • * . • • 

1 

;(26th) Muscoory, Taiookdaran, 

‘ Moorslicdabad, and Hoogbly, the 
’ small separate zemindarrics of As- 
sidnagur, Mbeluad, Bherole, Cool- 
berya, Akberpoor Fiittejjungpooi 
Bawah, Mybetty, Hoogla Sirfraz- 
poor, Chutypoor, Gobinatpoor, Sha- 
z ad poor, Kasbipoot, Akbershaby, 
1 Liickypoor, kc. in ail 7 8 pergunnah 
' mhals, 31 tuppahs or kissmuts, and 

J 87 mouzas or villages, under so 
; many different beads of assessment ; 
j but scattered over and included, in 
! the area of tbe 28 preceding painam, 
or greater financial subdivisions, in 
small portions of territory, difficult 
to be particularly described, though 
collectively may, equal in extent of| 
arable ground, tbe entire dimensions 
of tbe Sunderbiindsjwitb tbe remain- 
ing unspecified lands of tbe soubah 
in 1763, being nearly Mbals 

i 

1 

1 

i 

5,929 

3,81,871 

1 

( 

! 

3.71,440 

1 

1 

i 

1 

! 

7,53,311 

(1st) MHAL in 26 painam, or beads 
of territory .... ... 

(2nd) Sayee Customs, Buties, Mint, 
and Gunges, as before detailed Sayer 

8,797| 

70,92,235 

9,13,647 

34,04,403 

1,04,96,638 

9,13,647 

Total of Dcwminy Eeveuue in 1763. 

^ 

80,05,882 

34,04,403; 

1 

1,14,10,285 
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Esapa 

SOITB^KDAUKY ASSESSMENTS, 

from 1722 to 17G3, 

r 

AuaiL 

AND 

I 

j 

Wuzpat I Total 
Deductions jN'et Revenue 
of Musooorat: of Bengal 

Abwab. 

Keffyet. 

Towfeer 

Total. 

Ezafa 

Total. 

and Sebandy.' 

1703. 

64,300 



64.300 

1,66,477 

1,511 

i 

1,04,966 

40,746 



3,872 

oo 

2,25,958 

1 

! 

1,629 

Catcliing 

1 Elephants. : 

2,24,356 

1 

1,62, lib 

1 

1 

1 

1,62, ill 
f 

: 1,62,111 

1 

1 9,381 

1,52,730 


4,51,863 

1,16,501 

Jalded > 
Kick my 
Circar AH, 

Five Lacs 

5,68,369 

13,21,680 

31,96,571 

* * ♦ 

87,67,415 

4,58,944 

30,75,179 

4,00.89,165 

4,58,944 

2,05,35,803 

13,72,591 

31.96,571 

42,26,3591 

30,75,179 

1,04,98,109 

2,49,08,394 


3,917 i 13,17,703 


3,35,832 


2,01,99,981 

13,72,591! 


3,35,82312,15,72,5721 


Mr, J. Grant's 
Analysi'i of 
theFmauces of 
Bengal, 



MrJ.Grant’s 
Analysis : of 
the Finances 
of Bengal. 
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Bmgal Lj amount of revenue received. 327 

The preceding amount of revenue tlien, stating it in round 
B umbers at two krore fifty-six lacs of sicca rupees, it must be observed 4eSnce8 of 
constituted only the malgooEary, or net efiective yearly income of Bengal, 
the soiibah, immediately received into the khalsa shereefa, or realised 
in transfer by established jageer appropriations, after having allowed 
an estimated deduction (besides the modern additional articles of mus- 
coorat of about 25 per-cent or 35 lacs of rupees on a medium) from 
the actual gross receipts of the public exchequer on theausil jumma of 
the whole country, to defray all the various charges of collection in the 
mofussil, excepting the Sebundy militia establishments; and which, cor- 
responding with the similar detail already exhibited in the Political 
Survey of the Northern Circars, under the fourth and last general head 
of finance, comprehending the actual unavoidable expense of interior 
management, was undoubtedly amply provided for in the general 
assessment of Jaffier Khan, exclusive of the original toomary settlement. 

Such provision, though struck out of the ancient rent-roll, and ever 
since carefully endeavoured to be concealed, as well as secretly enlarged 
by the encroachment of zemindars and other permanent officiating 
landholders, through the ignorance, corruption or negligence of the 
higher more immediate Mussulman officers of Government, is still every 
where to be found and easily distinguished throughout all the provinces 
of Bengal, under the denomination of kharijee jumma, nancar, bazee 
zeemen, or chakeran ; while it affords at this moment, as we hope in due 
time will be experimentally proved, one of the fairest, most expedient, 
important objects of reform and economical saving, occurring in the 
whole scope of financial arrangement. 

As to the ordinary deductions, on account of remissions or balances 
proper to be allowed in stating the actual receipts of revenue on the 
foundation of a revolving annual settlement ; it will be invariably found, 
in times of internal tranquillity, free from any- great public calamity, that 
the aggregate of both, on a medium of years, never exceeded 12 lacs of 
rupees ; of which, one-third being tbe usual amount of the former article, 

(and granted with so much difficulty under the tedious Mogul forms of 
obtaining the imperial assent, in consequence of the legal incompetency of 
the viceroy dewan or other representative delegate, to pass an act of such 
high authority exclusively, as the special prerogative of the sovereign) 
was more than amply compensated for, by the nuzzeranah, or contingent 
income arising on the renewal or grant of zemindarry sunnuds, forming 
a constant source of supply, though making no part of the annual bundo- 
bust, while the remaining proportion of two-thirds, or 8 lacs of rupees 
generally uncollected, was brought forward from year to year, in addition 
to the gross of the cuiTenfc settlement, virtually to counterbalance a 
nominal remission of rent, first admitted of in the government of Sujah 
Khan, on the formation of the teshkhees jumma toomary, and conti- 
nued thenceforward on an inci’easing scale, eventually of real defalcation 
to the present time. 

We may therefore assign very properly to the period ofCossim Alls 
administration, the entire net amount of rent thus realized, clear of all 
charges from the lands in question ; to which, if there be added 65 
lacs proceeding from the soubahof Behar, together with H lacs more 
as the annual malgoozary of Midnapore, (being the only portion of Orissa 
annexed to the great vice royalty of Bengal) we shall find the total effec- 
tive income of all the dependencies of that triple soubahdarry in 1763, to 
be little or nothing short, of three krore 32 lacs of sicca rupees. But 
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to estimate the nawab deputy^s share of this imperial reverme, it should 
be remembered, that he had ceded in free gift to his constituents, a terri- 
torial fund of 51 lacs annually, and to his formally superior Meer JafSer, 
23 lacs additional in Jageer, to suppoxi the establishment of the Nazim, 
mtb some of the other greater officers of State, enjoyed by the younger 
branches of the ruling family ; which united sum, being deducted from 
the aggregate net I'ental of the three soubahs, leaves only two krore 58 
lacs for the actual receipts of Meer Cossim ; and of this amount, the 
surplus 58 lacs, may very reasonably be allowed for ail the yearly mili- 
tary and civil expenses incident to his own proper government : thus 
estimating six krore, of which one and a half px'oceeding from Behar to 
have been the possible accumulated sum of three years collection ; to 
support ungrateful meditated rebellion against the 3’eal sovereign autho- 
rity, until his final expulsion from Bengal in August 17C3 ; for as to the 
probable treasure amassed by his predecessors Suraje ul Dowlah and 
Jaffier Ali, the whole was undoubtedly embezzled and squandered in the 
corrupt extravagance of, or in the confusions attending the revolutions, 
which put a period to their respective administrations. 

To form, however, a complete estimate of the revenues of Bengal, at 
the very moment of the acquisition of the dewanny, to serve as a just 
standard of comparison, in ascertaining the rise or fall in the sum collected 
and carried to public account, subsequently to the important period; in 
is not only necessary to state the improved net rental of the soubah as 
received by Government, including that of the ceded lands, from the- 
year 1760 to the 12th April 1765, (being the commencement of the- 
Fussillee 1172,) but indispensably requisite to ascertain with all possi.- 
ble accuracy the gross amount then actually levied from the whole 
country in the name or behalf of the State, either avowedly by its 
proper officers, or secretly, through the channels of corrupt agency and 
personal favouritism, as far as the same hath been at any time virtual!}?- 
realized to the exchequer. For as the regal proprietory portion of the 
entire annual produce of the soil, constitutionally fixed at one-fourth, 
inclusive of zemindarry, with all other charges of collection, is now be- 
come the perpetual free unalienable right of the Company, whether 
considered formally as dewanny representative of the Mogul emperors, 
or really trustee for the British conquests in India ; so it is highly 
expedient to know, with some precision, the total burthen of assess- 
ment on the ryots, rather if possible to afford them relief from vex- 
atious zemindarry exactions, than increase, or even approximate the 
equitable standard of the sovei'eign landlords dues ; as well as to re- 
gulate with the utmost economy the current expenses of the financial 
department, and thus clxeck, by the only practicable means, the pro- 
fuse extravagance, wilful negligence or incorrigible propensity of native 
Hindoo or Mussulman agents, who must ever unfortunately be employ- 
ed in subordinate interior management of the collections, to abuse their 
trust by corruption, in lessening the established revenue, or by fraud,, 
in svrelling fictitiously the yearly disbursements, thereby diminishing 
the proper income of the state under the plausibly humane, though 
legally inadmissible pretence, of granting remissions of rent to the 
peasantry, without the expi'ess intelligent concurrence of the superior 
ruler. 

The expediency of thus ascertaining the utmost gross rental of the 
country is more especially in latter times the greater, that no fixed 
universal rule in stating the annual bundobust hath been observed 
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agreeable to ancient institution ; but in some instances, the net j omma Mr. J. Grant’s 
and in many, the whole demand, inclusive of variable proportions of 4eFmancesof 
incurred charges, have been exhibited in the yearly statements, to the Bengal* 
no small confusion and intricacy of public accounts ; rendering com- 
parative views impossible, from the abstract and always diiEcult, 
under fluctuating forms of dry voluminous detail, though such mode of 
comparison be the only one hitherto of practical use to the sovereign, 
for the discovery of possible defalcations, through the lamentable 
ruinous want of a true constitutional standard, as well for raising the 
public supplies, as limiting the necessary expense of collection. In the 
summary anticipated discussion now intended of this topic, which more 
properly belongs to the ultimate division of finance under the head 
of expenditure, we must claim every allowable indulgence. 

Perhaps minute accuracy in objects of such vast magnitude would 
be impossible, and may not be expected from one wholly uninstructed, 
by official practice, in the revenue department, while unaided totally 
by any authentic manuscript records of the Company ; except through 
the few imperfect documents which have been of late years published, 
more frequently to gratify personal resentments, or support the contes» 
tation of private pecuniary ambition, than to answer the laudable 
patriotic purpose of communicating useful genuine intelligence to the 
proprietory and nation at large, deeply interested with exclusive right 
in the ascertainment of the whole undisguised truth, touching the 
-- management of their proper territorial possessions in this country, 
though precluded by remote situation and other circumstances, from 
learning, through ordinary numerous channels of more general know- 
ledge, such particular local information. After all, the novelty of the 
attempt, and the importance of the subject, may afford the best founded 
hope of meeting with all the indulgence required ; not from any satis- 
faction herein given, but the probability, that the inaccurate result or 
partial analogical calculations, may some time or other, lead to more 
correct information derived from greater experience, in a course of 
authoritative investigation. 

Pirst, we proceed to state the Malgoozary or net revenue, clear of 
charges, actually received by Government, or then levied, and clandes- 
tinely withheld by its native Hindoo or Mussulman officers, but soon 
afterwards realized to the public treasury, on account of the following 
districts of Bengal, which were imperfectly rated in the preceding, 
bundobust teshkhees kool of Meet Cossim, and in part continued so 
until the acquisition of the dewaimy. 


Cedki) Lands. 


1st. Burdwan zemindarry, when acquired by treaty confirmed 
by sunnuds, dated 4th Bubbi ullowal, 1174 Heijirah, being 
the first year of the King’s reign, answering to the Ist of the 
month Katick 1167, Bengaieh, or 11th October, A. D. 1760; 
was estimated to yield, as hath been stated, a clear revenue of 
Sicca Bs.^ 31,75,391, in the following jBussillee yearllSS, 

A. B. 1761-2, when assessed for a gross juramabundy of 
Sicca Rupees 37,24,474, including onlj a certain portion of 
the mofussil charges produced net to the Company’s Exchequer 
a malgoozarry of bicca Bupees 31,98,896 
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At the expiration of 3 years lease; viz. — to the end of ilYla or 
lith April 1765, settled by public auction, a 
Keffyet, or profit on the same territory, exclusive of 1,03,825 
rupees for resumed cbakeran or servants lands comprising a 
portion of the zemindars nancar, was stipulated as the annual 
increase on the former malgoozarry, which the country was then 
thought capable of bearing ... 

Total Jummabundy of 1171 Sicca llupees 44,84,049, leaving, after 
deduction of every rnofussil charge carried to public account, and 

stated Sicca Es. 6,25,620, a clear revenue of 

It is however to be observed, that from the errors of the system 
at that time pursued in the administration of the finances, large 
balances were incurred, or incidental expenses accumulated ; 
and it was not until the year 1177 or A. D. 1770-1 that this 
malgoozarry was completely realised, clear of ail charges, by a 
different, and nearly the old constitutional mode of management. 
(2nd.) Calcutta, 24 purgunuahs zemindarry when formerly grant- 
ed in 1757-8, was computed to yield Ausii and Abwab, Mal- 
goozarry of Sicca rupees 5,53,125 as stated in Cossim Ali’s 
Teshkhees Bundobust of 1763. Though a large increase had in 
the mean time, been made on that assessment, under the Com- 
pany’s administration; still it was understood before the ac- 
quisition of the dewauny, that frauds were committed by the 
native collectors^ A scrutiny, which bears testimony to the 
ability and integrity of Governor Yerelst, was threfore set on 
foot, and finished in 1173; when it appears, inclusive of the 
salt khalary rents, &c. after allowing a deduction of £ 14.per 
cent, rnofussil charges on the whole collections, that a keftyet 
of Sicca rupees 6,78,533, reckoning the amount of Lord Clive’s 
jageer, resumed A- D 1784, might have been, and was actually 
realised to the exchequer 117^ Bengaleh, in a net malgoozary, 
arising from about 8 lacs of begas, cultivated 
or productive lands... 12,31,658 

Besides which, the ground-rent, customs, and all 
the variable duties of the city of Calcutta, not 
included in Meer Cossim’s bundobust, and form- 
ing the whole ancient revenue of the Com- 
pany in Bengal, before the revolution of 1757, 
without comprising the recent chowkydarry, or 
police taxes, appropriated to defray particular 
charges, might have been always moderately 
estimated, on a medium of years at ... ... ... 3,00,000 


Sd. Chittagong, when ceded in 1750, was assessed for a maigoo- 
zar of Sa, Es. 3,23,135, but undoubtedly yielded then, and was 
soon afterwards found to do so, by gradual improvement or 
ascertainment of the revenue, after a deduction of about 12 
per cent, for Mofussil charges, according to the actual receipts 
of th^ exchequer in 1178 


Total net Sevenue of the Ceded Lands in 1171, including a new 
additional profit, under the Company’s management, from the 
period of acquisition up to the 11th April, 1765 of 15,04,864 
Bs., and which having been then or soon afterwards realized, 
is proper to be set down at present as a standard for future 
comparison, clear of all charges, and exclusive of bazeezemeen 
and chakexan poasessiona hereafter to be specified... Es. 


6,59,533 


38.58,429 


15,31,658 


4,66,428 


58,56,515 
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Dewanny Lands, as rated at the period of acquisition : 

Ho. 5. Bishenpoor, Zemindarry ausil and abwab, 
clear of charges in the teshkhees bundobust of 
1170, is only assessed for sicca rupees, 1,46,518 — 
but in the following year, under the immediate 
administration of Hundcomar, in the soubah- 
darry of Meer Jaffier, after the expulsion of Cos- 
sim Alii, and as realized to the Company by 
Mahomed Keza Khan’s management, particularly 
in 1178, was increased by an annual keffyet of 

2,45,232 


Total net Malgoozary of Sa. Bs 3,91,750 

13. Pachete rated in the same prior settlement for ... 21,526 

yielded in like manner in 1171, as nearly account- 
ed to the Company on or before 1178, for the 
whole zemindarry, inclusive of a portion of the 
Shergautty district, with its old and lately re-an- 
nexed dependencies of Jauldoe, a kelfyetof ... 1,05,120 

constituting then the annual reTenue of •s*. 1,26,652 

16. Jelalpoor, or Dacca province, producing net to 
Government in 1170, as stated in Cossim AUPs 
bundobust... ... ... ••• 38,01,927 

was yet assessed the following year, under the 
neabut of Mahomed Eeza Khan in the soubahdarry 
of Meer Jaffier, though the same was not realized 
during a long period, if ever afterwards, to the 
Company, viz. a profit arising partly on salt lands, 
of ... ... ... ... 1,50,823 


yielding in 1171, a clear malgozary of... — 39,52,75,0 

18. Pakhercoondy, or Eungpoor, from an area of 

square miles, 2,679, produced in 1170 ... Es. 6,10,286 

but was rated the following year, in a further per- 
manent keffyet, as realized to the Company in 
1175, of ... ... ... 2,75,343 


8,85,629 

and with the northern adjoining district of Cooch 
Behar, on the frontiers of Bootan, a new acquisi- 
tion of square miles 1,302, productive territory, 
possessed independently by the ancient family of 
Harrain until 1179, when it was reduced and an- 
nexed to Pakhercoondy, with a fixed tribute hence- 
forward, after deducting an equal sum as the rajah’s 
allowance of half the supposed rental of the whole 
country, reckoned ... ... S. Es, 72,000 


assessed altogether, for a reTenue ... ^ ... 9,57,629 

26. Muscoory, stated in Meer Oossim’s bundobust 

only ... . ^ 13,17,763 

was even then estimated to yield a towfeer or 
profit of 5 lacs, though not formally brought to 
account until the following year, when the jagheer 
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piodncing it was once more reannexed to the in- 
come of the whole soubakdarry, under the same 
dewanny management of Meer Jaffier’s adminis- 
tration ... ••• 5,00,001 


Bated all, at a malgoozary in ll?!, of ... 18,17,764 


Amount of the 5 general heads before stated ... 72,40,545 

Balance Mhalat, or dewanny portion of all tbe lands of the 
soubah, included in the remaining numbers, from the 1st to 
the 26th financial divisions of territory, as specified in Cossim 
Allfs bundobust teshkhees koolof 1170 ... ...1,43,01,961 


Total net Malgoozary of the 26 general heads of the provincial 
and single zemindarry jurisdictions of, what is termed, the 
Dewanny of Bengal, up to the period of acquisition on the last 
day of 1 l7l Bengal, or 11th April 1765 ; being the clear 
animal proprietory rent levied from an area then increased to 
71,302 British square miles of productive land. Sa. Es... 2,15,48,506 


27. Sayer, Customs, Mint, &c. variable impositions in 1170 
rated .. ... ... ...13,72,591 

were soon afterwards, under the Company’s administration, 
considerably augmented by realization of a new improveable 
source of revenue to the State, before converted more largely 
by public exactions from the country to the private emolument 
of native officers, with a few favoured merchants, under the Mus- 
sulman Government. The whole hitherto denominated Haml 
l^emuck^ or salt duties proceeding from 
1st. Land tax raised on about 12,000 
kallaries, each yielding 233 mds. of salt, 
and estimated to produce in 1187, when 
struck out of the annual bundobust of 
that year on the institution of the new 
plan ... ... ... ... 7,50,000 

Deduct 25 Es. levied on every kaliary 
included in the jumma of Cossim Alii, 
and incorporated with the other lands, 
supposiug the number then worked 

9,000..., 2,25,000 


Total 5,25,000 

2. Eowaneh Duties of 30 Es. per Md. 
levied from the year 1179, on about 
28 lacs of maunds, calculated to be the 
annual consumption of Bengal with 
Behar on a medium, inclusive of native 
manufactured and imported or foreign 
bay salt ; in all, amounting to ... ... 8,40,000 

Forming together a new additional income, which as 
it ought, is believed, to have been some way or 
other, though perhaps irregularly, brought to pub- 
lic credit 13,65,000 


Amount of the whole Sayer... ••• ... ... ... 27,37,591 

Total Mhal and Sayer of the Dewanny portion...... Sa, Es. 2,42,86,097 
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Salt Lands, Ceded, and Dewanny. Mr j. Grant’s 

That woody iinliospitable tract of country, which, for the sake ofj^nfS^^^t 
distinction, may he henceforth termed Noondeep, bordering the sea Bengal, 
coast in a curve, stretching across the mouths of the Ganges, about 330 
British miles from Jeliasore West, on the frontiers of the Chuckleh of 
Midnapore in Orissa, to Islamabad, the port and capital of Chittagong, 
near the S. E, extremity of Bengal, and comprehending (inclusive of 
the Sunderbunds) an area at least of 7,000 square miles in isles or con- 
tinent, already comprised in the general dimensions of the soubah, hath 
always been of considerable importance, as a strong natural barrier 
against foreign invasion, or as yielding the necessary aiticle of salt for 
internal consumption. But it is only within the period of British ad- 
ministration, that its soil and growth of wood, both essential to the 
production of this valuable manufacture, have been turned to the pro- 
per financial account of the State, instead of enriching, with greater 
burthen on the people, two or three corrupt foujedars with a few 
favourite Mogul or other foreign merchants ; who always, exclusively, 
under Mussulman Government, possessed the entire trade of the coun- 
try ; while the larger body of Hindoo natives, employed in this and 
every other branch of commerce, were, as they still for the most part 
continue to be, mere carriers, brokers, shroffs or agent banians, receiving 
indefinite commission settled at discretion by themselves. 

To acquiesce however entire in the political rectitude of the prin- 
. . . ciple, on which a former source of partial in- 

9ic. in or%Q. dividual benefit hath thus been converted to 

public utility, or rather restored to the requisite funds of national sup- 
ply ; it is to be remarked, that the sovereign is not only absolute pro- 
prietory lord of the earth and water from which the salt is extracted, 
as well as of all the fuel required in the operation ; but, by mode of 
agency, is the sole immediately original superior of the works and mo- 
lungian boilers, who are kept always in pay, receiving or entitled (be- 
sides an allowance of at least one rupee per month each, while so em- 
ployed as usual in the six dry months occupation) to a farther constant 
annual full subsistence in free productive lands, set apart for their 
maintenance, under the head of kharije jumma of the chakeran or ser- 
vents, to be cultivated by themselves in the proper season of the 
year ; — and that the manufactured produce of a soil thus possessed, 
assisted by labour so purchased, is as much the civil right and saleable 
property of the despotic master, as the natural yearly growth of those 
lands termed Khas and Comar, occurring every where daily through- 
out the country ; which, becoming for a time untenanted, are cultivat** 
ed by hire or contract, on the special account of the State- Neverthe- 
less, a species of monopoly it must be called, where all territory, with 
its rude or cultivated production, appertains exclusively to the 
prince. Yet, as in its actual form, it leaves the most perfect 
freedom of interior traffic to all European and native ^ inhabi- 
tants, excepting only British subjects, after the first immediate sale 
on the spot where produced ; it differs widely from those pernicious 
institutions, under the same denomination, in other parts of the world, 
fraught with complete disadvantages to trade. At the same time, the 
policy of converting it into a source of revenue, seems not only warrant- 
ed by the present insufficiency of public income, the extreme modera- 
tion of all other territorial burthens on the people, being greatly short 
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Mr. X Granins of the sovereigns constitutional claim, with the expediency of thus 
Analysis of the jeyying the annual supplies in part from the intermediate agents of pro- 
SngTir ^ duction, and partly from those employed on behalf of consumers ; but 
is more than justified in the opinion of perhaps the ablest, most liberal, 
financier of the present age, and by the example of the greatest civiliz- 
ed existing nations. When in France (a dominion not more than double 
the extent and population of Bengal) the guhelle^ which is an impost, 
or rather the exclusive right of selling salt throughout the kingdom, 
produces an annual revenue to the crown of 54 millions of livres, equi- 
valent to two krore of rupees ; and yet the king is neither territorial or 
saline proprietor of the rude materials required in the manufacture, 
more than rightful arbitrary employer of the workmen, advancing with 
risk the original cost of labour, involving a certain maintenance for a 
number industrious, though thus virtually the sole privileged mer- 
chant for vending in the retail of general farms throughout all the in- 
teriorprovinces, one of the great necessaries of life prepared at the ha- 
zardous expense of others for the market ; — the virtue and political 
economy then of British administration in India, must at least be ac- 
knowledged in one instance, by resumption, with improvement, of a 
dormant or hitherto misapplied source of public supply, under the 
head of Feroosh Nemuck, or sales of native manufactured salt, involv- 
ing at all times an impost of equal weight on the country, but only 
fally and properly realized to the exchequer since the year 1780. An- 
ciently, and still in common, the quantity of this article made for, and 
consumed annually in Bengal, may be estimated on an average, at twen- 
ty lacs of maunds each of 80 lbs, weight, produced by the labour of 
45,000 Molungees ; who with superior agents, including all expenses 
paid in money, were entitled to an allowance of about 20 rupees, usual- 
ly advanced by contracting merchants, besides what was deemed equi- 
valent to 40 rupees more, furnished constantly in land, and returned to 
the State from the original standard price delivery at Hooghly, fixed 
latterly at 60 rupees per Mds, though afterwards for the benefit 
oi a few Mogul monopolists, of which the principal had generally the 
title of Fakher-ui-Tejar,most exalted of merchants, enhanced throughout 
the difierent markets of the soubah at various rates, reducible on 
a medium to at least 2 rupees per md. But since the annexation under 
the same viceroyalty, of the province of Behar (formerly supplied with 
salt, as the greater part of tipper Hindostan sbill continues to he, from 
the lake Sambkur in Ajimere) the total required for lionce consumption 
of foreign exports to Asb am, Napaul, with other neighbouring inland 
states, hath increased 8 lacs of maunds. That surplus was at first 
imported from the Coromandel coast, in what is called Madras or bay 
salt, of baser quality and value, as produced by the simple operation of 
the sun on sea water, introduced into shallow pits prepared for the 
purpose near the shore. But on the establishment of the private so- 
ciety in 1765, and since again, on the institution of the present public 
plan, it was found expedient to prohibit this branch of Indian coast- 
ing trade, affecting alone the native inhabitants of the country. And 
now the whole quantity in yearly demand (being on*a medium 28 
lacs of maunds) is manufactured in the proportion of 1-Sd in the 
ceded and 2-3ds in the dewanny lands of Bengal, for the use probably 
of 10 millions* of souls there, and one-fourth of that number in Behar ; 
imposing only a modemte charge for one of the comforts of life, at the 
utmost calculation of 6| annas, or thirteen pence each individual per 
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anniim allowiBg the gross sales, inclusive of all expenses, 'to be Mr LOraat’s 

Sicca Rupees. . - 54,50,000 

Serinjamy, charges attending the completion and sale of the manufacture. BengaL^^ ^ 
(1st.) Dadney Molungian, original complete advance of wages, now 
paid in money to about 60,000 salt manufacturers of all de- 
nominations, engaged for the dry season, from Kovember to 
May following, at the rate of about 40 Rs. per Mds. being 
near 3 Rs. each person per month, for six months 

moderate labour ... 11,20,000 

(2d.) Akherajat Arung expense of transportation to 
the place of sale ; weighmen, erection of storehouses, 
purchase of utensils requisite for the carrying on 
of the works, &c. with all contingent charges, on 

an average ... 4,50,000 

(3d.) Russoom, or commission of 10 per cent, to 
European superintendents, on the net produce 
supposed ••• 3,80,000 


Total net annual sales of Salt, requiring always an advance for 
18 months of 15 lacs of rupees capital to answer charges, 
before complete returns can be made toGovernment ; which, since 
the year 1781, hath resumed its right to the entire original profits 
accruing from the manufacture, and previously in part brought 
to public credit under the three following heads, proper to be 
continued in the same forms of account, and distinct agency, to 
serve as mutual checks, though now to be deducted in a lesser 
proportion from the whole clear produce, amounting to 35,00,000 


Min HA : 

Tehsii Soubahdarry collection of Revenue to the year 1170, B. 

(Isfc.) Hassil Kahiary, making part of the bundo- 
bust teshkhees of Meer Cossim, including the 
toomary, or original ground rent of all the salt lands 2,25,000 

(2d.) Mhasool ; Sayer duty on all the salt imported, 
manufactured and consumed in Bengal and Behar, 

&c. reckoned at 28 lacs of maunds at 2|- Rs. per 
hundred maunds .. ... ... ... 70,000 

(3d.) Keffyet, or usual profit of the circar on the 
delivery of 8| lacs of maunds, made in the district 
of Hejellee, and audited in the jumma at the 
standard valuation of Hooghly, after deducting a 
lac of rupees as the proportion of ground rent 
received as above 2,50,000 

Total Revenue of Salt, accounted with the 
State to 1170 ^ ‘ ...Rs. 5,45,000 

Tehsii Dewanny, additional collections from 1172 to 
1178, inclusive: 

(1st & 2d,) Hassil Femuck, as established to the end 
of Mahomed Eeza Khan^s administration in i 771-?, 
being fuislher kahiary and rowaneh duties, as 
already stated, exclusive of the mhasool 2|- per cent 12,95,000 

Total net rated Collections, made on account of Salt, to 1187 
A. B. or 1780 A. B. though perhaps never fully realized, 
before the excellent simplified institution of that year 18,40,000 
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(3d.) Baky Keffyet— Balance of profit arising on tke moderate 
original settling price of salt, before appropriated to partial in- 
dividual benefit ; but now, with great ^ propriety and justice, 
resumed or incorporated with the public revenue..., Sa. Es. 16,60,000 


ABSTEACT : 

Malgoozary Tehsil Kool, or net collections levied from zemindars, 
&c. farmers of the royal rents, from the immediate officers of 
Government, or mercantile favourites, throughout the souhah of 
Bengal, in the Fussillee year 1171, to the 11th April 1765, on 
acquisition of the Dewanny; and then or soon afterwards, inas- 
much as increased beyond the amount of Meer Cossim’s bundo- 
bust, realized to the State, including the manufactured produce 
of the salt lands, estimated at a medium of the yearly sales : the 
whole, to serve as a general standard of comparison, to rate the 
clear annual receipts of the public exchequer, passed under the 
same heads of account, at specified various periods, from that 
time forward to the end of 1190, or 11th April 1784* 

(1st.) Ceded Lauds : Malgoozary of the three districts of Burd- 
wan, Calcutta, and Chittagong, clear of charges, as improved 
from 1760 when acquired, to the year 1765, or soon afterwards, 
under the Company’s administration ... Sa. Es. 58,56,515 

(2d-) Bewanny, comprehending the remainder of tthe soubah, under 
26 heads of territory, and one of sayer, as rated from 1763 to 
1765, or subsequently realized to Government 2,42,86,097 

(3d.) Salt Lands of Noondeep, separated from the two former 
divisions of territory in the proportion nearly of one-third Ced- 
ed, and two-thirds Dewanny according to the produce of the 
whole, from the annual sale of 28 lacs of maunds of salt brought 
to the credit of Government under the single head of Baky 
Keffyet Feroosh Nemuck after the year 1780.., 16,60,000 


Total net real, and estimated Malgoozary Assessment of the whole 
soubah of Bengal, as levied by tbe immediate officers or favour- 
ites of Government at the moment of the acquisition of the De- 
wanny in 1765 Sicca Eupees 3,18,02,612 


This sum, it is to be remembered, is in exclusion of the following 
countries and rental, recently incorporated in the general statements 
of those of Bengal, now singly under consideration. 

1st. Midnapoor, ceded district, in the soubah of Orissa, moder- 
ately rated at a malgoozary, clear of charges in 1765, of 

14,00,000 

2d. Bageelpoor, Dewanny territory, comprehending the great 
modern province of Mongheer of 8, 270 square miles, dismtmber- 
ed from soubah Behar since the year 1773, and annexed with the 
large unprofitable reconquered countries of Eamgur, Paiamow, 

Jungle territory, &c. to Bengal, at a rental of Sa. Es. 5,00,000 

3d. Soubah Behar, the remaining seven circars, exclusive of 
jageera five kes and charges, A, D. 1765. 62,50,000 
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4t!i. Sayee — Duties of Panclioutrah and'Budrucka, 
collected in tLe custom-house of the city of Patna, 
introduced since 1773 among the receipts of the 
board of Calcutta 2,50,000 

Total Malgoozary of soubali Behar ,,, ... Sicca Rs. 70,00,000 


84,00,000 

Making, together with Bengal, a territory yielding four krore two 
lacs of sicca rupees, if the comparison was to be drawn for all the 
three provinces, as actually exhibited in the same bundobust. 


Second. Having thus ascertained the net unappropriated malgoo- 
zary of Bengal to have been in round number three krore and 18 lacs 
of rupees ; the next progressive step of inquiry, in estimating the gross 
revenue of all the lands of the Soubah, should lead to a discovery of 
what hath been alienated formally, or in prejudice of the sovereign right, 
on pretence of paying the expense of collection, and support the dignity, 
with the authority of internal government, classed generally under the 
head of 


appropriated territorial resources. 

Such charges however, (here considered as provided for), it may 
be necessary to premise, are simply those denominated mofussil zemin- 
darry, or ordinary established expense of interior management through 
native agents, as probably incurred under Mussulman administration *, 
in exclusion of the whole civil and military disbursements, more re- 
cently introduced and solely incident to the British Government-gene- 
ral ; therefore, in propriety, termed sudder extraordinary. To treat 
then alone of the former, it appears incontestible, that a sufficient terri- 
torial fund was from the beginning, made hharije, or set apart from the 
khalsa and jageer portions, for the purpose of defraying the total of 
financial charges. The proofs are : — 1st. The usual mode of stipulat- 
ing in the annual settlement with the landholders and farmers, only 
for payment of the 'malgoozary or net rental, formed on the basis of the 
preceding years jummabundy, clear of all expenses except the muscoo- 
rat, signifying literally and technically memoranda, of allowable deduc- 
tions to be made, at the final close of accounts ; and of which, the 
particulars, though trifling in amount, extend to every possible 
head of expenditure, formally authorized ; while at the same time 
evidently brought forward or admitted of, since the date of the tesh- 
khees jumma toomary of Siijah Khan, in addition to some fixed, 
former, more ample establishment, otherwise specially provided for.— 
2d. Traces of such appropriation existing in all parts of the country, 
subjected to intelligent European investigation, and usually to be 
found among those fraudulent enormous alienations of land, classed 
generally under the common well known appellation of Bazee Zemeen, 
or portions of territory lightly burthened, or altogether exempted 
from rent, which were undoubtedly in small part, granted at the 
formation of the universal standard rent-roll for the charitable sup- 
port of Bramins, with the whole religious establishment of the 
Hindoos, but chiefly, as appears more reasonable, for the subsistence 
of the chakeran, or servants comprehending the whole body of zemin- 
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Hr. J. Grant’s (Jars, canongoes, piit-warries, village pikes, moliingees, &c. constantly 
of Service of Government. Besides, however, the 

Beagal clandestine enlargement of this fertile source of territorial defalcation, 
of late years through the corruption of mutseddies and other officers of 
revenue, great encroachments have been directly made on the remain- 
ing lands of the circar, already described as appertaining immediately 
(free of every incumbrance), to the khalsa shereefa. In these two 
separate channels, the current of yearly expense, hath thus artfully 
been partially distributed, to conceal more effectually, by division, the 
increasing amplitude of the drain. It is, therefore, as well to stop a 
dangerous outlet, by exposing it to view, as attain the more immediate 
object of enquiry ; that it seems necessary now to distinguish each of 
these, as flowing from the single original source of sovereign proprie- 
tory domain, under different denominations ; beginning with 

1st. Tehsil Serinjamy, or collections on account of charges. 

These proceeded entirely, from the khalsa portion of the country, 
and have always been levied in like manner, and according to the same 
standard, as the royal exchequer dues, either by abwabs, in addition 
to the ausil jumma, or by an increased simple rental, as a moderate 
compensation for iDoth. In 1172, on acquisition of the Dewanny, 
besides the amount of muscoorat, &c. forming then the only surplus 
exactions, raised formally from the collective body of zemindars, and 
carried to public credit to be afterwards remitted to them, Mahomed 
Eeza Khan introduced two additional articles, chargeable whoUy on 
the districts of Dacca and Pooraeah ; which swelled the tehsil serin- 
jamy of that year, inclusive of what hath been stated for the Ceded 
lands, to 16 lacs, while the standard malgoozary bundobust of the 
whole soubah, was reduced to about one krore, 92 lacs of Sa. Rs. — In 
1178, at the close of the same administration, by the introduction of 
moshaireh, or monthly allowance to the landholders, intended as an 
indemnification for resumed resources, (constituting, as was at that 
time supposed), their sole means of subsistence: the wojoohat, or 
extra collections for the proper maintenance of these, with all the 
other more immediate revenue officers, were arbitrarily presumed 
or discovered to be about 37 lacs, throughout the whole of 
the Ceded and Dewanny lands. In 1184, the amount thus appropri- 
ated and assessed on the same territory, in addition to the net rental, 
appeared to be 47 ]acs ; which served to defray the newly stated 
charges of poolbundy and foujedarry adawluts, with some more recent 
articles of the moshaireh ; and in 1190, or A. D. 1783-4, after the expi- 
ration of a complete cycle of 29 years, the clear malgoozary jumma- 
hundy (settled in behalf of Government, continuing still almost pre- 
cisely at the same reduced original standard of one krore, 92 lacs) left 
for the tehsil serinjamy, thus exclusively levied after accumulation of 
the expense of the dewanny courts, sebundy, 74 lacs of rupees ; 
remembering, however, that in this calculation, the charges of manu- 
facturing salt, and coUection of the customs, forming together an object 
of 24|- lacs, and always deducted ftom the gross receipts of both, in 
the abstract annual rent-rolls, is to be set against the salary and allow- 
ances of about 140 gentlemen, servants of the company, employed in all 
branches of the revenue department, and whose establishments, being 
extraneous or foreign to the system of Mogul administration, should 
have no admission, into a fair comparative view of the finance of 
Bengal, prior to the era'of the Dewanny, unless perhaps for the very 
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inadequate proportion of one-seventh of the amount, or 3| lacs allowed 
to about 44 of those gentlemen, having 15 collectorships, which is far 
from being attended with the necessary authority, Lave not the shadow 
of that power, heretofore annexed to rather a greater number of fouje-^ 
darry and zelahdarry Mussulman residences, distributed in like manner 
formerly throughout the country, but with fuller effect, in executino^ 
the duties of such high important stations. ^ 

This sum of 64^ lacs then, supposed here to be the aggreo-ate of 
yearly supplies appropriated to pay the first interior expense of the 
collections while under the management of native agents, if really 
ascertained to be as stated, an excess of the proper income of the State 
proceeding from territorial funds described within the khalsa portion 
but altogether new, or recently discovered, exclusive of the net malgoo- 
zary resources ; so it must be considered to have existed, as well in 
surplus of the bundobust teshkees of Cossim Alii, or the greater esti- 
mated revenue of 1171, as of the unaccountably diminished jumma- 
bundy of the following year, under the auspices of Mahomed Eeza 
Khan. For we must contend there is not a single individual Mussul- 
man or Hindoo, necessarily or actually employed in the finances, or an 
article of unavoidable necessary expense, now incurred by administra- 
tion, (excepting the moderate salaries to indispensible British agents), 
that was nob before equally chargeable to government, in the most 
economical periods of Mogul sovereignty ; and therefore, though the 
united, free, and appropriated public supplies for the present time, fall 
infinitely short of their more ancient standard, the defalcation is to be 
placed entirely to account of the former, or unappropriated resources, 
involved in the first grand simple operation of reduced settlement, at the 
acquisition of the Dewanny. In confirmation of this position, the two 
following instances of assessed lands within the soubah are adduced ; — 
and though in local dimensions, these maybe thought too small or unde- 
fined, to serve as a basis for exact calculation ; yet as they ought in 
other circumstances to be perfectly analogous, they may be here safely 
admitted in support of what will appear rather an unimportant con- 
clusion, until the more full positive statement of the principal fact, now 
only glanced at in the comparison. 

The first is, in the zemindarry of Eajeshahy, and stands suflficient- 
ly authenticated among the documents referred to in the “ Plan of 
settlements, &c. p. 90.'’ Under the title of, a Ryot’s account of rent 
in the village of Deknypahr, dependent on the pergunnah of Go was, in 
the Bengal year 1182, A. D. 1775-6. This account, if before received 
in proof of the great accumulated burthen on the country, might here 
be exhibited to show, as well the vexatious unauthorised exactions of" 
the zemindar from the peasantry, as injustice to his sovereign, in with- 
holding the amount of actual collections ; for it is more than proble- 
matical, whether any British administration, so far from entering into> 
such minute detail of the revenues, as to proportion the gross assess- 
ments of a whole district to the subdivided farms of a village, have 
ever been able to ascertain the proper names of all the greater includ- 
ed pergunnah divisions, each comprehending a multitude ' of these 
smaller territorial portions. But the purpose now of bringing it for- 
ward, is still of more extensive scope ; being to estimate, from the 
data it affords, the similar defalcation of all the landholders of Bengal^., 
©u pretence of charges or increasing demands of the state. 
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To proceed accordingly. The ryoty jumnia of 63 begas, 6 cotta 
of different aorts of ground, as stated in the ausii, which 
certainly means a proportion ot the original toomary rent-roll 
equal to ... ... ... ... ... lis... 24 

Abwabs on that capital, being the sonbahdaxTy proportionable 
assessments, already described, levied to 1144 A. B. A. D. 

1737 towards the end of Sujah Khan’s government at 5 A. 7 C. 

per rupee, is 7 10 5 

To 1167 or 1760, on Meer Cossim’ a accession 11 an. 

per rupee... ... ... 16 8 0 

24 

To 1172 or 1765, on the Bewanny acquisition, and yearly 
following on various pretences, and at different rates... 14 0 17 
To il 81 or 1774, altogether unauthorised, rateably 9 2 6 

23 3 3 


Total Ausii and Abwab ... ^ ... ... ... 71 5 8 

In like manner, a portion of fussillee or harvest grounds of 79 
begas 6 cotta rated according to the yearly produce of crops at 
ausii jumma of llupees 18-7-17, with abwabs similar to the 
foregoing of 30- i 1-4, yielded in all ... ... ... 49 3 2 

Making together, a revenue little short of the original, increased 

three-fold, amounting to ... .... Sicca Eupees... 120. 8 10- 

No W conformably to this es;aGtion, calculating on the same pro- 
portionable scale, the assessment of the whole soubahdarry, should pay 
annually to, government in gross about 63 lacs; whereas its then 
rental little more than exceeded a third of that amount, being barely 
equal to the ausii jumma ; and the kooll bundobust of the soubalx 
entire, should have been rateably in like manner, near four krone of 
rupees, including at least one-fourth to answer supposed niofussil 
charges. 

The second instance, comprehends the ceded districts of Burdwan, 
Calcutta, and Chittagong and, a>s these lands offer a much more exten- 
sive field for observation, so, in being longer Imown, or more perfectly 
investigated, and including in a certain proportion, all the variations 
of soil, climate, or other circumstances influencing the state, with the 
yearly value of rude and manufactured produce, to be found in every 
other province of Bengal, they also must afford a juster, more accurate 
scale of comparison, to determine the measure of the whole by a part, 
than the former or any other standard which occurs within the very 
narrow limits of actual knowledge.. The data presented to xis are ; a 
widely dispersed various territory, part advantageously and part unfa- 
vourably situated, including in all its dimensions 9,043 British square 
miles, of which 8,000 may be reckoned productive, forming about one- 
ninth of the superficial contents of the whole soubah, coming imdet 
the like class of profitable sources of revenue. The ausii toomary 
jumma of the same portion of land, being the fi’xed proportionated' 
inediiim result of its value, ascertained in 1722 after the minute autho- 
ritatiye enquiries of many able successive administrations, in course of 
a century and half of practical despotic rule, was, as hath been akeady 
stff-ted, 27 lacs of Eripees, which became increased Jby abwabs or 
improvements about the era of the Dewanny in 1765, to a net malgoo- 
xary of 58| kes; being/ either in the case of the original or accumu 


0 0 
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lated rental, nearly one-fifth share of the similar ])eTiodical assessments Mr j. Grant% 
levied throughout the whole country, exclusive of the sayer duties and 
more recent profits set forth under the head of Feroosh nemuck. At of B^ogaL 
the same time, the separate extra collection made from the same terri- 
torial funds on account of zemindarry or mofussil charges, amounted 
in all the districts, on a yearly medium taken at the commencement 
and conclusion of the cycle of 19 years, ending in 1783-4, to Sicca 
Rupees 8,33,673. Admitting, then, this last article denominated teshil 
serinjamy to bear the like proportion of one-fifth, that the clear khalsa 
revenue of the same lands do to the total of the soubah ; it will 
yield altogether, within 5 lacs of its estimated universal produce 
at first calculated, on foundation of the actual charges, including 
17 lacs for the expense of native agency in the customs and manu- 
facture of salt. But if the mean proportion of rent and extent of terri- 
tory compounded, being a seventh paH, were made the ratio o^^vojoohat 
collections throughout the whole of Bengal, the amount would exceed 
75 lacs, 

2. Kharije Jumma,, or rental of lands, alienated prior to the last 
corrected formation of the ausil toomary of Jaffier Khan, as a constant 
ample maintenance for all the inferior native officers employed in the 
collections or otherwise, and for the charitable support of Bramins, with 
the whole religious establishment of the Hindus. This, at present 
forms the grand source of emolument to the zemindars and canongoes, 
as well as to all the classes of public serva.nts, subordinate to both these 
official heads respectively ; — and by the fraudulent extension of it through 
their collusion, under the ignorance, corruption, or negligence of govern- 
ment, since the last regular authoritative appropriation of such land, 
which might have taken place at the permanent original settlement of 
the revenues of the soubah about the^^ear 1722, hath become enormous- 
ly great, more specially in latter times ; and if not timely checked in its 
growth with the strongest equitable band of power, by resumptions and 
absolute limitation, must in the end, inevitably absorb all the most pro- 
ductive, still existing territorial funds of the state. The lands thus 
alienated, were from the beginning distinguished under the two gene- 
ral descriptions Chakemn or Bazee zemeen, of which the chakeran, as 
the word implies, comprehended the territorial assignments made for 
the subsistence of servants of ail denominations and ranks, throughout 
the soubah, viz. Nancar or Khanchbarry ; so, the whole or the greater 
part of the zemindaran, canonguian, mokuddiman, putwaxrian, paikan, 
molungian, and rahberan, forming together a body of at least 150,000 
individuals, Mussulmen or Hindus, necessarily employed in the depart- 
ment of finance^ Generally in the other provinces of the M ogul empire 
all these classes of natives, (excepting the zemindar and molungees, the 
latter of which are peculiar to Bengal and Orissa,) were paid hy a ms- 
soom, commission or per-centage on the amount of their collections, 
either in money or in kind, or they received a moshaireh or monthly 
allowance, in the nature of wages for services performed. But in Bengal, 
it appears that an ample provision has been made for the whole corps 
officially, in free land, entirely separated from and stouck out of the 
original rent-roll ; probably from the period of the Afghan kings of the 
country, whose institutions, in this particular, were perhaps adopted, by 
their successors the Moguls, hence , occasioning a particular local devia- 
tion from the established regulations of the latter. 

Accordingly^ it was found from the researches of the Aiimeens; 
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Mr. J. Grant’s tlirougboiit those districts, to which alone they had been deputed in the 
^^^^inances 1777, (and scarcely forming two-thirds of the area of the whole 
of Bengar^^^ soubah, inclusive of Biirdwan, previously investigated) that no less than 
10 J lacs of bogahs were thus entirely appropriated lakhemji, or rent- 
free, under the head of Chakeran, besides the nancar, zemindarrian, 
and putwarrian, of which it doth not appear that any account, unless 
in a few instances, hath ever been obtained ; and that valuing merely 
the ascertained territory so disposed of tQ servants, at the moderate year- 
ly assessments of rupee per bega, the amount would turn oufc 15| 
lacs of Eupees. 

But the 2nd division of the kharije jumma, being the bazee zemeen, 
or certain lands set apart fox various uses, comprehends by far the 
greater portion of all the fraudulent alienations now in question. The 
true undoubted cause of this, will naturally occur to such as are 
acquainted mth the bigotry and superstition of the Hindoos, the influ- 
ence of their priests, and irresistible propensity to encroachment with 
chicanery, under presumed ignorance or negligence of rulers ; when it 
is discovered that charitable donations to Brahmins, and endowments, 
for the maintenance of their various religious establishments, make up 
the greater part of this head of territorial funds, at present in a manner 
wholly dormant. It will seem nevertheless at first sight extraordinary, 
that either of two successive dynasties of Mussulman princes, both of 
the Sunnite most rigid sect of Mahomedanism, who, so far from tolerat- 
ing the Hindoo worship, more frequently destroyed their temples, 
and imposed the lizea as a fine for idolatry ; should yet, in the parti- 
cular instance of Bengal, appear to make any provision, for the support 
of the local system of religion. In truth, they did not, and could not 
avowedly do it, whatever might have been the lenity or policy of 
Akbar, in whose reign were framed the original institutions now uni- 
versally received, in allowing a secret indul- 
Sic. in ong* gence* Yirtually, however, the effect was the 

same, whether the rajah’s toorel mull and 
mansing, the emperor’s first delegates for the settlement of the finances 
of the soubah, were authorized or not, to show any consideration for 
the ministry of their proper faith. But to what amount may have been 
thus clandestinely sacrified, or by wilful negligence lost to the State, no 
records could then, or now, be produced to evince ; and indeed, it is 
only of late that this portion of the M.ogul empire had arisen into some 
estimation by its increasing riches and prosperity, that the enquiry or 
establishment of the fact, could he deemed of any great importance to 
preceding rulers. To the present, it may he suSicient to know, that all 
such alienations legally, and according to the constitution of India, as 
derived from the highest sovereign authority still formally existing, are 
absolutely null and void in themselves, ah origins ; and only to he 
tacitly acquiesced in, on principles of policy or equity, inasmuch as 
they are to be restrained within bounds of moderation and universal 
national justice. The greater part therefore, of these spurious fraudu- 
lent donations denominated cUwuUer, hirmooter, bishnowutter, perooter, 
mahooteran, &c., which for some years past, have been daringly 
made, if not even openly avowed, (from the experienced lenity of 
British administration) to have been conferred under a certain 
form of sunnud or grant, as the sole act and deed of zemindars, the 
mere acknowledged officers of government, in violation, or rather by 
•treasonable as>sumption of the first exclusive royal prerogative^ in so 
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traiterously transferring any portion of their ealiSmam or territorial 
trusts, to the prejudice of the perpetual proprietory right of dominion, 
besides a present enormous defalcation of the public revenue; we repeat, 
the greater part of these must necessarily, but wilh full intelligence, 
joined to the most cautious vigorous perseverance, be resumed ; though 
constituting, inclusive of all other appropriations under this head, as 
appeared even from the partial enquiries of the native aumeens employ- 
ed throughout the same districts, and with the like limitations as have 
been mentioned in stating the chakeran, a territory rather exceeding 
45| lacs of begas, estimated at least at 67f lacs of rupees. 

The aggregate amount then of both these branches, 
chakeran and bazee zemeen of the kharijee jumma, appears 
to be 55| lacs of begas, which valued at a rupee and half 
each on a medium, should yield a net rental of rupees 83 1 
lacs. ^ ... ... ... ... 83,50,000 

But in this calculation, the following districts, compre- 
hending altogether square miles 30,148, are totally excluded, 
as not having been subjected to the aumeeny investigation, 
viz. Dinagepoor, Edrackpoor, Sylhet, Ateah, &c. Silberris 
and Tomooluck, Tipperah, Pachete, Rangamatty, Cooch Bey- 
har, with the muscoory zemindarries entirely, and which be- 
ing collectively equal to one-third of the whole area of the 
soubah, or at least one-fourth share of all the productive 
lands, should yield in proportion of the total of the forego- 
ing S-4ths 18| lacs of begas, equivalent to ... Rupees 17,75,000 

Further, it may be admitted as certain, that little or no 
part of the nancar to the zemindars, or w’hat may have been 
taken by the canongoes themselves in land, as an equivalent 
for their russoom, hath been reckoned in this account, and 
which making together, when restricted to legal bounds, 7^ 
per cent, on the ausil jumma toomary, may moderately be 
estimated 7 lacs of begas... ... ... Rupees 10,50,000 ' 

Thus supposing the total of the kharijee jumma to be 
81 i lacs of begas, yielding ... ... ... ..,1,21,75,000 

Again ; this statement of appropriated lands, will be more large- 
ly verified, by proportioning the better known alienations of the 
ceded territory to those of the whole soubah (thus supposed imperfect- 
ly ascertained through aumeens) than hath been already done, in 
respect to the revenue article of tehsil serinjamy. Accordingly, 
the districts of Burdwan, Calcutta, and Chittagong, forming a ninth 
of all Bengal, after various scrutinies, being found to contain 
in chakeran or bazee zemeen, begas 11,76,898 ; the proportionate 
result for the country entire, would be at least one krore of begas, 
producing a yearly rental of one krore and a half of sicca rupees. 

In like manner, the amount of the two more general heads of 
tehsil serinjamy, and the kharije jumma (being the rents or lands in 
part either legally bestowed by government, fraudulently alienated by 
its proper officers, or unconstitutionally seized by the actual possessors, 
taken together) shows the whole of appi'opriated resources to defray 
the real, supposed and fictitious zemindarry, mofussil chal-ges for 
interior management of the collections, or support of the honour and 
dignity of a munificent sovereign, to be one krore eighty-five lacs 
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of rupees^ wMcli sum added to the net malgoozary revenue of the 
crown, as before stated, on the acquisition of the Dewanny, makes the 
total of the hJiam wosool, or gross receipt of revenue, annually raised 
from the country and its inhabitants at large (on the proper account, 
in the name or with the assumed authority of the ruling administration 
in matters of finance, as the sole exclusive unquestionable high repre- 
sentative territorial lord proprietor of the soil, according to real assess- 
ments, inclusive only of a few estimated resources, which have been 
actually realhaed or ascertained, under different administrations at 
various periods, from all the severally specified defined districts of the 
soubah of Bengal) to be in round numbers, five krore and three lacs 
of sicca rupees ; while it may be further advanced, in anticipation of 
what win furnish the similar details for a separate essay, that when 
the gross rental of Behar. with the Chuckleh of Midnapore in Orissa 
are taken into the account, the sum of the whole, cannot fall much 
short of six krore and thirty lacs of sicca rupees. 

Here we must bring immediately to our recollection what Mr* 
Hoi well, generally the most enlightened political writer of his time, 
on the affairs of Hindostan, and who then possessed, in a manner 
exclusively, all the local financial knowledge of his countrymen, pub- 
lished about 20 years ago on the subject of the territorial funds nov/ 
in question. If it should be admitted, as it appears, that his calculation 
of eleven krore, goes as much beyond the reality of rents or revenue 
actually forthcoming (as the amount proportionably will be found to 
fall short of the entire original gross produce of the same lands, which 
ought legally to be in quadruple ratio to the sovereign proprietory 
dues) it is to be remembered in justice to this gentleman’s authority, 
for which we entertain the highest respect, that he could not have 
been furnished with any accurate details under the distraction and 
jealousies of the then ruling Mussulman government, as is apparent 
from the allowance of two krore for the sayer duties alone, of the city 
of Dacca ; and that the 24 pergunnahs of Calcutta (the circumstances 
of which are made the basis of his analogical computation for the rest 
of the country) were the only portion of territory at that time tolerably 
explored, or perhaps in the least known to the other agents of the 
Company for some time, after the revolution of 1757. 

To distinguish however the net malgoozarry revenue, expedient 
and proper to be drawn into the exchequer, from the total of the gross 
rental of Bengal, which may for the utmost safety be thus computed 
five krore three lacs of rupees, it will be necessary here to exhibit for 
deduction, an anticipated sketch of what might have been constitution- 
ally, and in justice, deemed a sufficiently great munificent allowance, or 
what can in probability be actually incurred on account of mofussil 
zemindarry charges of collection under every denomination ; and for the 
preservation of the public peace of society at large, by an adequate 
militia, as well as to secure the interior tranquil order in particular of 
the great mass of the people, called Hindoos, in afibrding support, se- 
cretly or avowedly, for the most ample braminical establishment of any 
possible utility. Accordingly, supposing the whole soubah to be com- 
posed of 400 eahtimam or zemindarry jurisdictions, inclusive of 1,600 
pergunnahs, having each a canongoe ; and with an equal number of put- 
warries, 25,000 villages, every one of which reckoned to contain on an 
average 60 houses for as many families of rather less than 7 persons, to 
make the entire assumed population of ten millions of souls, scattered 
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throughout a territory in all its dimensions of 91,000 square British Mr.J.Grant’s 

miles, affording 72,000 in some measure productive, then the three or- 

ders of superior native officers here indicated as requisite for the inter- of 

nal management of the finances, being entitled to about per cent. 

on the gross receipts ; 28,000 berkendazes and sebundy troops, chiefly 

in the frontier districts, with a subsistence to each ofl2begasiii free 

land, assigned over, at a moderate valuation of one rupee per bega ; 

50.000 pikes forming a relief of stationary village peons every where 
indispensably requisite, and maintained on an aUotment of 10 begas of 
ground to every individual; 45,000 molungees, being the presumed 
original number of salt manufacturers, possessing for their permanent 
support, perhaps only 4 begas individual^, besides a rupee per month 
in rice or money, for their half year’s labour ; together with a surplus 
of 24 lacs of rupees, for pool mid bhery bundy, bazee khurch, &c.;— 
will make the total of mofussil zemindarry expenses, as probably set- 
tled to the year 1722, rather more than 25 per cent, or S6 lacs on the 
rent-roll of that period, being the ausil jummatoomary of Jaffier Khan ; 
and if at the same time we allow, under the head of Bazee zemeen 20 
begas of the richest productive land to have been set apart for the 
charitable religious maintenance of a brahmin, admitting of two to 
every village ; consequently a legion of 50,000 for the whole country ; 
we shall find the amount of all the appropriated funds, for the autho- 
rised necessary disbursements of the State, during the vigour of the 
Mogul empire, to have been 46 lacs of sicca rupees. But though the 
collection of the soabahdarry abwabs, since established proportionably 
on the original assessment, cannot really be attended with any great ex- 
traordinary charge, while thus levied rateably by zemindarry jurisdic- 
tions, already universally subjected to similar observations of finance ; 
near per cent, additional hath been incun‘ed under the bead of Mus- 
coorat, on account of these newly accumulated imposts, or in conse- 
quence of a more extensive agency ; to which being added onedhird of 
expenditure for a like increase in the quantity of salt manufactured 
and annually consumed, tog'ether with 4| lacs more, to answer all 
further contingencies the total of all charges will be 56 lacs, leaving 
a clear revenue to the sovereign from the soubah entii'e, of four krore 
forty-seven lacs ; thus, supposing a zemindarry deficiency of one 
krore twenty-nine lacs less than the net malgoozariy of 1171, besides 
a reduction of one kroi'e twenty-six lacs more on that settlement in 
1172, including together a positive unaccountable resumable yearly 
defalcation of at least 2 krore of sicca rupees. 

If however, it were allowed in a case of such importance to offer 
the result of a calculation, founded rather on analogous hypothetical 
reasoning, than on any detail of facts more or less correct in the exposi- 
tion, I should be inclined to go beyond the bounds of the preceding 
settlement, and assign to Bengal, in all its dimensions, an area of 

90.000 square British miles ; of which one-fifty hilly, jungly, barren 
and useless; one -fifth mostly unproductive, as lying under water, 
towns, highways, woods, or pleasurable wastes ; two-fifths a rich common 
pasturage with beneficial plantations, altogether exempted from taxation; 
and the remaining one-fifth proportion, alone in cultivation, liable to 
the rents of the territorial proprietory government at the established 
rate of the rebba, or one-fourth of the yearly gross produce of 18,000 
square miles each of 1,936 begas, which at the medium value of the 
lands of -the 24 pergimnahs, being li rupee per bega, should yield 
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(exclusive of salt profits, but including the foregoing collection for 
charges) a revenue of five krore twenty- two lacs seventy-two thousand 
sicca rupees. 

To those who have heard of the vast riches of Bengal, and unfur- 
nished with any local standard of appreciation to estimate them 
intrinsically, are forced to draw their comparative ideas solely from 
the factitious more opulent circumstances of European dominion, still 
in a progressive state of improvement ; while Asia, for ages past, hath 
been on the decline or stationary ; — ^it may seem rather wonderful, that 
the proprietor 3 " share of a territory so advantageously situated in the 
temperate zone (known to be the most fertile of Hindostan, which is 
the acknowledged garden of the East, and productive at least of a 
double yeaii}^ harvest) should be even so inconsiderable as it appears to 
be, from the largest of our calculations. For, it will naturally occur 
that the lands of Great Britain, of the same dimensions almost pre- 
cisely, with perhaps a more scanty population ; yield a rental to the 
proprietors, inclusive of their present rated tax of four shillings in the 
pound, of twenty millions sterling, or krores of rupees, supposed to be 
only one-fouith of the gross produce realized by the tenantry, 
and which is nearly four times the valued landlord’s revenue as 
stated for Bengal, bearing the like proportion of a quarter to the 
total returns of agriculture forthcoming to the Hindoo peasantrjr. But 
the relative wealth of nations, depends on the wants of the people 
and the surplus product of their labour, beyond internal consumption 
carried abroad for sale. A seer of rice with a little seasoning, a rag, a 
hut, or the canopy of heaven (the whole brought within the daily 
expenditure of an anna or two-pence for each individual) -satisfy all the 
natural wants of an Hindostanny husbandman or manufacturer ; and if 
he can save at the end of the year, a couple of rupees from the produce 
of his industry, rated at 100 in the market, he is infinitely richer, more 
contented, and easy in his circumstances, than the individual following 
either of these occupations in England, who, after incurring a personal 
expense of two shillings a day, should yet be able to lay by an annual 
profit of two guineas from bis whole estimated work of 100. At the 
same time, with respect to the natural intrinsic riches of country, it is 
to be observed, that in proportion as the soil generally is in itself fertile, so 
it willbefound poorly cultivated from prevailing habits of national indo- 
lence ; and that in Bengal the ordinary effect of relaxed industry is pro- 
digiously heightened by the influence of climate or religion ; while 2-5ths 
of the whole territory being exempted from rent, as appropriated for 
pasture, become of no account to theState, though supplying the greater 
share of the animal exigencies of the people. On the other hand, be- 
sides the operation of all these circumstances, in limiting the quantity 
or value of manufactured produce, the workmen being confined to par- 
ticular castes or tribes from one generation to another (being universally 
mere journeymen without capites, and depending annually on foreign 
merchants for advances, which must be in proportion to tbe extra de- 
mand) so this fund of acquired opulence is also comparatively small, 
to the similar resources of the western hemisphere. 

To others again (who possess an imperfect local knowledge, have 
been misled by misrepresentation, and draw general conclusions of im- 
poverishment, from an apparent irremediable derangement in finance, 
which could not be traced with experienced certainty, to its proper 
original abuse) the fact of moderation in oux statement; may appear 
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problematical A superiScial view of things, partial or interested infor- Mr.J.Orant^s 
matioii, opinions at first obtruded on us through the chicanery ■ of the of the 

natives, and afterwards from common adoption, admitted as just with- 
out further investigation ; a few circumscribed instances of decline in 
population, agriculture, manufactures, or trade ; occurring to what is 
called general observation, expressed in terms equally indefinite, but 
which in truth, can only be depended on, when circumstantially stated 
and confined to special personal surveys of the small number of 
Europeans dispersed throughout Bengal, rarely a theatre of pleasurable 
excursion, together with the pretended gTievances of farming landhold- 
ers, who, presuming on the ignorance or lenity of their foreign pro- 
prieliory rulers, grow insolent with the riches of accumulated defalcation, 
and become clamorous for remissions in the professional cant of beinc^ 
overrated in the yearly assessments of territorial rent : all these, have 
been anticipated, or might be adduced, as proofs of exaggeration in the 
revenue estimate in question. But the most conclusive, supposed 
unanswerable argument, is likely to be drawn from the presumed 
great drain of specie, and consequently ruin to the countiy ; first by 
the oppression, then the rebellious flight of Cossim Alii, with all the 
hoarded extorted treasure of three years tyranny. Let us however 
enter into detail, and we shall probably find the reasoning built on this 
last event, alike baseless with every other hypothesis maintained to 
depreciate the actual resources of the country. The usual tribute of a 
krore, chiefly in money, sent to Delhi for 25 years successively, ending 
with the soubahdarry of Sujah Khan as alreadj?* stated, at least prove 
by induction an annual influx to the same amount through the channels 
of trade, as it is allowed that local prosperity was constantly increased 
to the close of the same period. An equal space of time thenceforward 
elapsed to the acquisition of the dewanny, in 1765, in which it does 
not appear that any remittances of revenue in cash or otherwise were 
made to the emperor, though it be incontestible from the rise of pan- 
choutrah customs of Moorshedabad on manufactures, that the value of 
exports from thence must have nearly doubled; and allowing even 
gratuitously that Meer Cossim might have carried off the whole of his 
probable treasure collected from Bengal, which before hath been stated 
at 4 1 krores of rupees ; also, that the amount of presents, &c. chiefly 
to British individuals, with the restitution to the company from the 
revolution of 1757 to 1766 together, stated in the third Eeport of 1773, 
at rather more than 5 krores, might in like manner have been with- 
drawn from the currency in circulation ; still it will follow, that 15 
krore in specie remained in the country in accumulation of the former 
stock of provincial wealth, and which must have prodigiously extended 
all the resources of government/ in the latter period beyond the utmost 
scope to be allowed to the preceding one, so celebrated for order, opu- 
lence, and general prosperity. 

If in aid of our calculation an accurate view of the commerce of 
Bengal, which ultimately fixeth the valued stock of labour, of rude and 
manufactured produce, as well as of money, could be brought into 
comparison with the general rental of the country, we are persuaded 
the result would be a collateral support of what we deduce from a 
combination of such independent facts, reasoning, and opinions, as have 
been already stated. Moreover, the subject itself, besides affording 
the pleasure of novelty, would, we presume, be highly interesting to 
the public, as forming the only beneficial justifiable grounds of the 

44 
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^vrr.J.Grniit’s continued dominion of Great Britain over tlie richest of all her Asiatic 
possessions, and opening a field for -useful speculation in experimental 
Bengal, politics ; hitherto imperfectly explored, or wholly neglected by European 
philosophers. The most enlightened of these however admit, that the 
population, industry, and universal state of things in Hindostan, have 
been long, in a manner stationary, or liable to little intrinsic alteration 
under despotism ; thence concluding generally, that all the sources of 
national wealth alone made productive with greater extension, thropgli 
free operations of commerce, must be there, .rather slender, and confined 
to exact limits. But they are so far from saying any thing specific 
and certain, from which practical inferences might be with safety 
drawn, to guide the conduct of public measures, that on the contrar}", 
their doctrines imperfectly explained or misunderstood, added to 
wrong intelligence touching the policy, civil rights, or technical lan- 
guage of the East, together with the necessary confusion of ideas in 
using the relative term rich without a just local standard of compaii- 
son, have led some of our statesmen into many very important errors, 
by the adoption and application of maxims, alone suited to the cii'cum- 
stances of society in a progressive state of refined improvement, and 
therefore extremely difierent from the one now in question. Amongst 
the most serious of these mistakes, may be reckoned ; — 1st. Such as 
occur in considering the nature, extent, and influence of the trade of 
Bengal respectively to the inteimal prosperity of the country, or of its 
foreign interests, subservient to the views of the protecting power of 
Britain. — 2dly. Supposition of a great comparative stock of labour 
in agriculture or manufactures, requiring a proportionate quantity of 
circulating specie, with a large capital necessary for annual reproduc- 
tion, and capable of considerable increase by accumulation of the 
profits. — Sdly. Condemnation of the Company’s present mercantile 

system, as ruinous in drawing any, or so 
sic. in Oric ^ portion of surplus manufactured 

^ ’ produce, instead of the ancient greater pecu- 

niary tribute paid to the Mogul, from conquered dependencies, now 
destined eventually to enrich the ruling dominion of a more distant 
sovereign, without indeed any adequate returns on the part of the 
latter, except the rarest blessings of peace, personal liberty, security 
of property, with the most powerful national protection hitherto ever 
enjoyed by Indian subjects. 

The discussion of these various topics at length, would require as 
many volumes as there are heads of discourse ; and we are so far from 
thinking ourselves equal to the task, even if our inclina-tion led to it, 
or the performance were more intimately connected with the proper 
subject of the present treatise, that we are rather disposed to believe 
that no one individual of our countrymen, however considerable his 
abilities and local enquiries, hath been yet able to collect a sufficient 
fund of experimental knowledge to accomplish such an undertaking, 
with anything like a complete intelligence, or tolerable accuracy. 
The following summaiy Analysis is therefore, rather in the view of 
propounding so many questions to be resolved for verification or to 
correct assumed data of facts chiefly, than to offer any certain or satis- ^ 
factory information on the disquisition. 

Mrst. On the nature, extent and influence generally of the com-, 
merce of Benghl, it is to be observed ; that in itself, it is of the sim- 
plest kind, entirely confined to the rude and manufactured produce of 
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the country, exceeding the few natural w^ants of a poor people almost 
wholly agynooli, mere lahouring farmers, under a single sovereign tie ^Finances 
proprietor of the soil, in whose behalf, to make good a moderate of Bengal 
demand of rent for the small share of lands in cultivation, they are 
forced to carry the surplus of their industry beyond a homely consump- 
tion, to interior markets, where it is then properly distributed into twp 
branches of inland trade ; the one, furnishing the necessaries of life to 
the rich, or class of idlers, soldiers, artificers, mendicant priests, the 
civil list of the government, with all such as are maintained for public 
service, or in the employment of wealthy private dealers of every 
denomination : the other, affording raw materials in silk, cotton, or 
such animal and vegetable productions for the use of that portion of 
peasantry who are journeyman manufacturers, as well as labouring 
husbandmen, and work up those rare inimitable fabricks, or valuable 
commodities, serving as the basis of foreign commerce, hitherto in a 
manner exclusively supported and carried on by stranger-mercbants, 
allured in the hope of gain to settle as factors for their respective 
nations, in a country requiring nothing from abroad, yet possessing 
many desirable luxuries to spare, which, though the contented inhabi- 
tants wanted activity or mercantile enterprize of themselves to export, 
was to be done through the medium of other agents necessarily, irom 
the greater better regulated money rental established on the Mogul 
conquest, or in Bengal more recently, from the constant demand of the 
same manufacturers on the part of former dealers, now acting both as 
sovereign and merchant ; but who, if finding it unnecessary to bring 
little or no specie into the country, in the latter capacity, have also in 
the former, discontinued the practice of drawing the usual or any pro- 
portionate quantity out, under the denomination of a tribute. 

The extent or total pecuniary valuation of this commerce, however 
limited in substance to the ancient standard with respect to the whole 
of Hindostan, hath certainly undergone a great change i as well by ficti- 
tious enhancement of price, as almost entire compression, within a 
single province) of all the foreign manufactures of the empire, in conse- 
quence of the three gTeat events we have often called to remembrance ; 
the discovery of the American mines ; of the passage round the Cape of 
Good Hope ; and dissolution of the Mussulman empire of Bejapoor, 

Yet after all, the utmost we can allow in 1765, with a possibility of 
verification from a five years medium, ending 1785, of the custom-house 
rated collections for the gross trade of the soubah in question, doth not 
exceed in amount 6 krore of sicca rupees; which might bo further 
suh-divided, after its prior twofold distiibution internally, into the 
following branches : 

1st. Articles of prime necessity ; such as rice, vetches, wheat, 
and all other sorts of grain and pulse ; fruit, roots and greens; 
oil, ghee, with every kind of laitage, carried to inland markets, 
and solely for home consumption, excepting about a twentieth 
part for victualling ships, for occasional supplies to the Coast 
of Coromandel ; altogether computed at ... Hupees Two kroif^ 

2nd- Articles of second necessity ; such as salt, betel leaf and . 
nut, tobacco, opium and saltpetre of Poorneah, &c- ; sugar, 
spirits and bang, of universal growth and use ; iron wood, 
chunam, earthenware, hemp, leather, wax, lack, indigo, pepper, 
woollen blankets or comlies ; all, likewise for interior consump- 
tion, except to the value of a fifth exported in salt, opium, tOne Lrore 
indigo and sakpetre.,i, ,,, Total (& ^0 lacs. 
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3d. Articles of luxury ; being ali the raw siikj cotton and silk 
manufactures of the country, including the price of rude mate- 
rials, with the labour, and of which two-thirds may be reckoned 
for foreign exportation, allowing to Europe a kroie and sixty 
lacs, and sixty lacs more for the gulphs, coasts and islands 
of the Indian seas, with all the surrounding Continent of the 
rest of Hindostan, leaving only for home consumption about 
one krore and ten lacs ; being in all C Three krore 

i & 30 lacs. 


To make up the Total of our calculation, as stated Eupees 6-|- krores 

As to the influence of such a commerce in securing with political 
certainty, internal prosperity^, as well as the most liberal, mutually 
beneficial, and necessary foreign protection of Britain, it will best be 
shown in discussing the two succeeding heads. 

Secondly. On the mistaken supposition of the existence of a 
great comparative stock of labour in agriculture or manufactures, re- 
quiring either a proportionate quantity of circulating specie, or a large 
capital, necessary for annual reproduction, and capable of considerable 
increase by accumulation of the profits. Taking all the ground in 
tillage, in the course of the year, to be 35 million of the small ryotty 
begas, of which perhaps, from the constitutional indolence of the 
inhabitants, only one-third is in actual cultivation during either of the 
three seasons, khereef, rubbi, and bhadovy ; we may reckon for every 
25 begas of the whole, one labouring farmer or ploughman, who with 
a family of five persons, male and female of all ages, will make the 
■aggregate of peasantry, including manufacturers to be eight million 
four hundred thousand, in a total population of 10 million of souls 
allowed to the soubah entire. The gross product of the land, with the 
labour performed in different degrees by such a body of people em- 
ployed in husbandry throughout Bengal, cannot reasonably be esti- 
mated oil an average, at a greater rate than 6 rupees per bega, amount- 
ing in all to 21 krore of rapees, being rather beyond the quadruple of 
our largest assigned rental to government ; and if to this be added, 
three krore more for the work of manufacturers and artificers, with 
rearers of the silk worm, we shall find the total value of the annual 
industry of the country, to be no more than 24 krore of rupees, to 
furnish an ample subsistence for the great mass in or out of produc- 
tive occupation, besides a small proportion for cattle ; to provide a 
stock of raw materials with machinery for workmanship, or re- 
new the seed and implements in husbandry; and lastly, to pay 
to the sovereign territorial proprietor the moderate fixed demand 
for rent, forming properly the whole revenue of the commonwealth for 
the support of the necessary civil and military establishments of 
Government; valued generally since the days of Akbar in money, 
which then began to flow in from abroad more abundantly, in conse- 
quence of the discovery of the American mines, and facilitated 
commerce with Europe through multiplied channels round the Cape : 
or which, b§ing re-found at home, in the buried treasure of the super- 
stitious Hindoos, was soon again thrown into the general circulation, 
from extravagance, with the increased measure of internal luxury, 
supported exclusively by their Mussulman conquerors. 

The quantity of specie thus required in current use, to regulate 
the njgaey ppee of all things, thoi\gh undoubtedly much increased in 
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the course of the two last centuries by an extraordinary influx of facti- Mr.j.GraxjC! 

tious wealth ; hath yet at all times, been extremely small, comparative- o 

ly to what might be necessary for any European state, resembling most of Ben 

in circumstances the situation of Bengal ; and can bear no proportion 

to the whole annual produce of the country. For in the first place, it 

is observable that the bulk of the people here, being husbandmen and 

manufacturers, provide, independently of each other, perhaps fully for 

their family maintenance or wants ; and as there is no occasion for 

interchanging the product of the respective industry of these two great 

orders of men, among themselves ; to neither, can they have any need 

for the ordinary pecuniary medium of circulation. It is therefore, 

solely to carry on the operations of commerce, that money is ever 

wanted. But the value of this commerce (consisting of the surplus of 

the land and the manufacturers labour, carried annually for interior 

sale, to answer the homely consumption of all the other inhabitants, 

or less important demand of luxurious foreigners) hath been stated in 

its greatest extent, at krore of Rupees ; and of this, near 5| krore, 

exclusive of the amount of the sayer and salt revenue, should be 

received yearly into the public exchequer. The payment, however, of 

such income is not, as in other countries, prolonged to so distant a 

term ; neither, does it depend wholly, as might reasonably be expected, 

on the three local sub-divisions of the lusillee or harvest season ; nor 

is it even allowed to be made quarterly ; on the contrary, it must be 

forthcoming by kistbundy, or monthly instalments ; and as the like 

rule is universally established for all the disbursements of government, 

which thus absorbs 5-6ths of the surplus product of the soil and 

labour, as well as for the sole expenditure of individuals, whether in 

servants wages, detailed advances on account of provisions, materials 

of manufacture, or finished work; — so we may fairly and with great 

safety, conclude that the circulating capital in specie, at the period 

now in question, was made, at least, to perform three revolutions 

annually; and that the sum actually required for current use, 

probably never did exceed two krore and 20Jacs of rupees, or 

about one-tbird of the whole value of exchangeable commodities sold 

in course of the year. 

Accordingly, when the effective revenue of the soubah was nearly 
at its greatest height, under the administration of Meer Cossim, and all 
productive regulations of finance most rigidly executed, the average 
amount of rupees brought into the mint for annual recoinage, ascertain- 
ed by a duty of 2 per cent, to the state, doth not appear to have ex- 
ceeded the old standard of I 4 - krore, forthcoming even in the soubah- 
darry of Jafiier Khan ; and 70 lacs more must be thought no inconsi- 
derable allowance, for the more minute languid circulation of interior 
mofussil traffic. At the same time, it is perfectly consistent with our 
belief, as capable of being brought to political demonstration, that an 
equal quantity of specie with wiiat is appropriated for current use may 
be employed as a dormant capital liable to occasional drains, and of 
more or less public utility, in proportion as it is distributed among the 
five several monied members of Indian society: viz,. the sovereign, 
merchant, banker, zemindar, and manufacturing dealer. In the hands 
of the two first, with whom, five parts in six, will be found indispen- 
sably requisite, and make no more than what in policy or legal right is 
the former’s due, such a proportion of the quiescent signs of wealthy 
being the constitutional overflowings of a superabundant commerce^ 
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may indeed be called a sinking fund ; — but it is a provident one, and 
ultimately beneficial; because in the course of national events, it must 
again be frequently thrown into the general mass of currency. If the 
share of this dead stock, falling to, and locked up in the coffers of the 
third; should prove excessive, a great and universal inconvenience arises 
from it, in giving the command of the market to a set of men who will 
not fail to distress the state and individuals with most exorbitant ex- 
actions of interest, batta, discount, or exchange, in every operation of loan, 
credit, or disbursement. On the other hand, if a large disproportionate 
part of this surplus fund of cash, be acquired or left with the fourth, it 
becomes extremely detrimental to the public interests, and if not tend- 
ing to the immediate dissolution of society by rebellion, corruption, or 
profligacy, is, only as the lesser evil, perhaps entirely withdrawn from 
circulation, literally dead and buried, never again to be brought forward, 
unless through chance or violence, as hath been suflS.ciently experienced 
during the whole course of lenient British administration. But with 
the fifth, or manufacturing dealer, who always largely supplies the 
deficiencies of his own active and dormant capital, by encroachment on 
the merchants stock (perfectly understood in the operation of incurring 
outstanding balances should any useless jnoney remain beyond the re- 
quisite advances for home or foreign demand) after satisfying selfish 
niggardly wants, it can only serve to encourage idleness and extrava- 
gance, and enhance the price of his proper labour, without the smallest 
Benefit to the industrious poor. 

Yet if the quantity of circulating, idle or useless wealth, be thus 
limited ; how much more so on comparison, will be found the profita- 
ble capital required for annual reproduction. This is a subject that 
affords the largest scope for speculation ; but least for controversy, as 
being most familiar to European experience, and therefore best suited 
to the present abstract. In agriculture, instruments of husbandry, the 
seed, and wages of labour, absorb the whole requisite productive capi- 
tal. Under the first head, Cattle, foi-ming in other countries the grand 
article of expense, are scarcely of any consideration, in Bengal ; or if 
otherwise, alone to the prince, through whose bounty a much larger 
never failing stock than is necessary for cultivation, hath been, from 
time immemorial, reared and fed gratuitously by a superabundant 
pasture ; but even if this were not the ease* and that any casual acces- 
sion to the number of peasantry could be looked for, among a j>eople 
of stationary industry, and religiously confined in the occupations of 
different castes ; ten yoke of oxen, sufficient for the ordinary yearly 
threefold cultivation of 100 begas of ground, may be purchased gene- 
rally throughout the country, for 40 Eupees, while less than a fifth 
more of the same amount, will furnish ploughs with all the other 
implements required, even if the rude materials for building office 
houses were thrown into the account. In like manner, the seed is 
supplied by a very inconsiderable portion saved from the annual 
produce, and probably for all the lands of the soubab, doth not exceed 
in value 20 lacs. Then supposing 14 krore to be the aggregate wages 
of labour for the whole year, at the rate perhaps from 17 to 18 rupees 
to each individual of all ages, male or female, furnished by S50,000 
mokuddeman ryots, or chiefs of inferior farmers ; yet as this sum, is 
chiefly paid in provisions daily or proportionate to the returns of the 
triple annual harvest by monthly instalments, so the amount required 
in advan^ee,; never can e;xceeda twelfth of the total in money and kimh 
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In a word, we are sure of being within bounds, in estimating the whole 
productive stock employed or necessary in agriculture, at less than a 
krore and a half ; in the outlay of which, the tanners are more than 
amply compensated by the proprietory sovereign of the land entitled 
to rent, through the extraordinary profits accruing, Irom a free 
unbounded pasturage. 

In manufactures, the capital necessary and usually employing the 
whole industry spared from husbandry of at least a million and a half 
of people, will be found still less in proportion, than what hath been 
assigned to the greater division of agricultural labour. All the raw 
silk produced in the country, and chiefly for foreign exportation, may 
be valued prime cost at 50 lacs ; but of this sum scarcely a thirtieth 
part, can be laid out in the purchase of cocoons, or rude materials in 
their original merchantable state; and being advanced at different 
times of the year, according to the successive buns or crops, varj^ing in 
number from three to si^. Of the mulberry and product of the worm 
the amount required in auy given period, becomes extremely small ; 
and will probably be returned in sale to the first dealer, before his 
stock can be employed, in a second operation. Again ; the labour of 
winders, constituting the remainder of the interval, while all the offices 
and implements of work required throughout Bengal for this particu- 
lar occupation (in exclusion of the Company’s factories, with the more 
recent filature buildings) cannot exceed a lae. So that, perhaps the 
trading stock constantly employed in the whole of this species of manu- 
factures, until it falls into the hands of the great foreign exporter, who 
is often in advance for the entire yearly produce, may reasonably be 
estimated under ten lacs of rupees. 

In like manner, all the copnss, kerj), or being the Hind oory, 

Bengalee, Shanscrit, and Arabic terms, used indiscriminately for cotton, 
in its rudest state with seed of native growth, in two unequal yearly- 
harvests may be four lacs of maunds ; which when cleansed and 
dressed for sale, after losing 3-4ths of its original gross weight, will still 
fetch at the first market, under the changea denominations of Ray, 
Bomba, and the Arabic Keten, about 12 lacs of rupees ; and to this 
may be added 6 or a third more, for the value of what is annually 
imported from Surat, but chiefly from Mirzapore, in the zemindarry of 
Benares, requiring together a capital of 18 lacs for the full purchase of 
rude materials used in all the valuable cloth manufactures of Bengal, 
whether for home consumption or foreign exportation. The quantity of 
cotton thus employed, is however always bought by, or delivered out, 
in infinite detail to the ketenees or spinners, and generally in propor- 
tion to their monthly work, which is at once so laborious and cheap 
(under circumstances of the most perfect freedom from all restraints in 
the power of the sovereign, the merchants, or any of their proper agents, 
to impose j that though the price of fine thread spun, after losing a third 
more of its weight in further refinement, be enhanced to 16 times the 
value of the raw material, yet it is a very remarkable fact, founded on 
the most experienced credible infomation, this labour scarcely yields 
a subsistence of 9 annas, or about 18 pence per month, being no more 
than three farthings a day, to each individual of a corps of industrious 
poor, perhaps 18,000 in ail, whose work the world besides, could not 
supply. A fact indeed, which might appear altogether wonderful, if it 
were not at the same time observed, that the greater part of this body 
of people is composed of women belonging to the families of the husband- 
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Analysis of manufacturers, and who could not otherwise be more usefully em- 

of E P^yed, at least during the hot and rainy seasons of the year. However 

^ eugai this may be, supposing the number of weavers, whether masters or 
journeymen, throughout the country, to be 300,000 employed in work- 
annually three millions of pieces of cloth, worth at prime cost two 
^^'id 80 lacs of rupees, including about 15 lacs for the value of 
silk piece goods; yet, as the amount of thread, is not above half the 
Pi’ice of the finished manufacture, and as the capital laid out in the pur- 
chase of such materials, seldom or ever, can equal the consumption of 
hyo months labour; so the whole productive stock at any time requir- 
ed or actually in use, for completing all those beautitul fabricks, so 
^^ch the object of our admiration, after allowing a loom of 6 rupees to 
oe renewed once in 20 years for every workman, will not exceed 25 
lacs of rupees, being rather less than the eleventh part of the full ad- 
^^Hces, made by the great interior or foreign merchant. 

On the whole, we may venture to state as incontestible, that the 
■utmost gross capital of every kind employed, or possible to be so, under 
P^'esent local circumstances, with the limited demand from abroad, in a 
yearly reproduction valued at 24^ krore of rupees to answer the rent, 
P^'ofits on stock and wages of labour in all the various branches of 
^-g^iculture, manufactures and internal commerce ; falls rather short of 
one^sxxth of the amount produced on 4 krore of rupees, of which two- 
dj^ds,. may and should constantly be in some shape or other, at the 
sole outlay or risk of the East India Company as sovereign or merchant, 
Jo Set in motion a proportionate share of all the industry of the country 
destined to feed so many millions, perhaps of the poorest, relatively, 
^^ough independently, the richest, civilized, most useful, inoffensive, 
peaceable body of subjects, now existing on the face of the earfch. 

Thirdly, and lastly : The most dangerous prevalent error is that^ 
wnich represents the company's mercantile system, as ruinous in export- 
^^g any, or so large a portion of the sui'plus produce of their territorial 
^'^fiUisitions in India, without receiving the usual or adequate returns 
specie, or other exchangeable merchandize. But surely those who 
Jiave adopted this mistake, were uninformed of, or did not advert to, 

* P^cipal local or experienced analogous facts, which seem irre- 
sistibly and decisively, to determine all the merits of the question : viz. 
That the Mogul emperors, formerly possessors of Hindostan, drew 
annual revenue from Bengal, when its prosjierity was supposed to 
® g3reatest, of at least one krore of sicca rupees in money, which never 
again returned into the circulation of the country, unless through the 
operations of commerce ; still conducted probably on a larger improved 
scale, or at the worst, only varying in channel ; and that the succeeding 
Representative sovereigns, now entitled at least to the same net landed 
^^come, give up the claim of pecuniary tribute, because the importation 
specie had ceased, inasmuch as they were themselves before instru- 
mental to its influx, and are henceforth contended to receive their regal 
Clues, in revolving manufactured production of the peoples labour ; in 
support of which, they are become highly interested, as well locally in. 
^ alf of the poor native inhabitants, as nationally on account of the 
of ™Pcrtant advantages derived from this chief provincial domain 
ffe ^m^itish empire in India. — 2dly. That the people of this country 
• miever had, or can have, the smallest occasion for any foreign 
portations of goods, the necessaries or superfluities of life, raw 
'bought up, excepting perhaps one-third of cotton used 
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ia liome manufactures, and 'srhicb, of late years, hath been necessarily 
furnished from abroad, on account of the increased ^ demand irom 
Europe, together with Hindostanny indolence, requiring the spur 
of rigid, perhaps heavier exactions, to turn the ^ attention of the 
peasantry from the- exclusive enlarged private gain of graziers, to 
ttie narrowed more public benefits of agriculture ; and that the 
woollens, lead, copper, warlike stores, articles of provision, &c. 
annually brought from' other parts of the world, are solely to 
supply the consumption of foreigners, luxurious Mussulman natives, 
or ambitious neighbouring rulers, desirous of introducing among their 
soldiery the clothing, arms and accoutrements, with such like outward 
appendages of that military discipline, which in latter times hath so 
powerfully sustained the shock of unrestrained tyrannic despotism, in 
its wild ■ungovernable career, returning to first principles of barbarous 
anarchy : and, 3dly, That the united proprietory representative sover- 
eianty of the lands of Bengal, is virtually in right, possession, fact 
and relative circumstances, but on a large imperial scale, almost pre~ 
cisely what private individual territorial property was, in some pro- 
vinces of North America, and still continues to be universally, through- , 
qut the West-India Islands, with respect to local or more extensive 
national interests of the high, ruling, protecting state of Great Britain 
and differing only in the descriptive terms of conquered and colonized 
dependencies, the one laboured by freemen, the other by slaves ; that, 
nevertheless, though it be notoriously known, the yearly produce, 
rude and manufactured, of the latter, has been exported for a century 
past to the mother country, and there consumed for the_ most part, 
without any adequate returns having been made, either in specie or 
exchangeable' merchandize ; yet it never entered into the mind of man 
to say or siippose, tliat this coniinercc was ruinous to our insular pos- 
sessions but rather, on the contrary, beneficial in proportion to its ex- 
tent ; and that if France or Spain hath preserved more entire, or 
turned to better account territorial acquisitions in the same quarter of 
the world, it is chiefly to be ascribed to the genius of a Government 
which unites every idea of right, dominion and national weMh, under 
the simple power of despotism, which is ever found most efScient in 
maintaining with prompt energy a distant control, and drawing forth 
the industry of foreign enervated subjects, necessarily ruled hy vice- 
royal or other delegated administration. 

It would be unfair then to fix on others, a conclusion which we 
must deem grossly erroneous, without knowing whether they do or 
can proceed on the same grounds of facts, as . influence our opinions ; 
and therefore, without further anticipation of what might be said on 
the’subiect, we shall content ourselves for the present, in stating 
simply what the amount is, or should be, of the exports in question 
made from Bengal in freu of tribute, without any proportionate 
importation in return ; and how far it becomes beneficial to the English,, 
exclusive of all concomitant political advantages from the possession 
of such an extensive empire, in the midst of the establishments m 
other rival European States ; considering the exports merely as a branch' 
of the public revenue of the ruling domimon involved, necessanl^y in 
two operations of commerce ; the one, direct from India ; the , other, 

indirect hy the way of China. • -»t n,i ts.t it. 

In respect to the former, it appears that (Appendix No % Ninth 
Eeport, Select Committee, of the Commons 1783) on a_ medium ofi 

■jiO 
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years ending in 1779, that the prime cost of piece goods from Bengal, 
amounted annually to current rupees 49,82,882, which, estimated at 
the Company’s then rate of exchange, being two shillings per current 
rupee make, 

S, Sterling 493,238 

National income on that capital under the heads of 
Charges : Customs paid to Government annually... ».• 301^091 
Freight, demurage, and 5 per cent, warehouse, &c, 96,774 

Profits accming to the East India Company *...104,520 

502,385 

Total gross average of sales of Piece Goods in England after de — 

ducting 6J per cent, discount, is £ 995,623 

Now, supposing the Investment Increased this year, as desired, to 
one krore of sicca rupees, giving up the privilege of exporting raw silk 
to individuals ; then the national gains, nearly in the same proportion 
of once and a third more be estimated at £ 1,172,231, of which 
£, 700,000, for customs to Government. 

On the same authority, and from a like yearly medium calculation 
of the trade of China, it appears, 

That the piime cost of Tea imported in England was 244, 41& 

The rational income on that capital, under the beads of 
charges, customs paid to Government annually. £, sterling 218,862 
Freight, demura<<e, and 5 per cent, warehouse ...193,927 
Profit to the East India Company ... ,..170,582 

583,371 

Total gross average sales in 1779, after deducting 6| per cent. 

discount ^ 827,784 

To which we apprehend may be further added the 
Pevenue of Excise ou this amount annually, on a moderate estimate 400,000 

Then it is to be observed, that of the capital required in so bene- 
ficial a commerce, the sum of £ 200,000, has been, or ought veaiiy to 
be supplied from the Presidency of Fort William, as it may "be done 
with the greatest facility, convenience and advantage, without any 
exportation of specie, by remittances made to China for sales of opium, 
through an exclusive company of private merchants trading on their 
own account to the Eastern coasts and islands from Calcutta ; and 
that all the. British income forthcoming from this reduced capital, 
calculated on the foregoing scale of national profits, will not exceed 
£ 804,079 yearly, of which only a third or £ 268,226 properly belongs 
to the soubah of Bengal, ’ the rest being furnished from Behar. Yet 
even this amount being, with the clear produce of piece goods, a total 
annual public gain of more than £ 1,400,000 steiiiog, of which 
£ 900,000 in Customs or Excise, being the interest at £ 4. per cent, 
of £ 28,000,000 of the national debt, make the commerce of Bengal, 
as derived from the territorial revenues of our possessions there, an 
object of the first national importance ; and we insist, and will main- 
tain, that such or even a more extensive trade than is now carried on 
by the East India Company in exports from thence, without returns 
of exchangeable merchandise, is so far from being destructive to the 
country, that the necessary standai'd of finance, the ease, welfare and 
prosperity of the society at large, particularly the class of manu- 
mctUrers absolutely and almost entirely depend on its continuance; 
while sixty lacs of foreign remaining goods for exportation, must be 
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deemed a most liberal equitable allowance for all the other European 
companies or mercantile adventurers ; especially to those, after perpe- 
trating a most atrocious murderous deed of rivalship, to be forgiven, 
not to be forgotten, by Britons, are still so jealous of securing exclu- 
sively, the trade of their own Eastern possessions. 

II. 

Historical and Comparative Yiew of the Revenues of Bengal, 
under established practical forms of rating and levying the public 
Assessments annually, in the detail of provincial and actual JZemin- 
darry Divisions of the Soubah. 


To the Right Honorable CHARTiES Earl Cornwallis, K. G. &c. &c.&c.s 
Governor General in Council, Revenue Department, Fort William. 

My Lord, — I have now the honor to lay before your Lordship 
in Council, an Historical and Comparative View of the Revenues of 
Bengal, under established practical forms of rating and levying the 
public assessment annually, in all the detail of provincial and actual 
Zemindarry divisions of the Soubah. In this is comprehended, 

1st. The Tuckseem-pergunnah distribution throughout such por- 
tions of territory, (ascertained generally, by recent geographical measure- 
ment, and described more minutely for hnancial purposes, by a perma- 
nent pergunnah valuation, completed long since under the vigour and 
highest delegated authority inherent in the Moghul empire) of the 
■present ausil jumma toomary or original rent-roll, instituted in the 
soubahdarry of Jaffier Khan, about the year 1127 of the Bengal era ; 
finally corrected in 1135, towards the commencement of Suja Khan’s 
administration ; and set forth in a record stated by a late member of 
this Government (Mr. Francis, in his plan of settlement of the Revenues, 
A. D. 1776) as still existing amongst the archives of the khalsa, or 
exchequer, at least in the abstract of the thirteen greater divisions cf 
the country, named chueklahs. 

2d. The proportion of Abwabs assignable, and in the total exclu- 
sively incident, to entire Zemindarry jurisdictions, being in the nature 
of further additional land-rent levied rateably on, and since establish- 
ment of the ausil jumma ; at first through soubahdarry authority, after- 
wards confirmed virtually or in form, by the acknowledged sovereign power 
of the empire ; until ultimately consolidated with the original rental 
in 1169, or rather, as ought to have been done two years later, on tho 
Company's acquisition of the Dewanny, in nine difterent articles of 
new assessment, under so many various denominations of technical 
signification, extending universally to all the districts of the soubah 
but with partial distribution in an aggregate portion of the whole 
".amount of increased exaction, among the several zemindars, or official 
landholders, according to the supposed capacity of their respective 
eahtimams, or territorial trusts, which, though always of indefinite or 
fluctuating extent, were to be thus additionally assessed, in behalf of 
the State ; generally, by entire Zemindarries, without entering into the 
usual detail of the tuckseem-pergunnahwar, left as an important ope- 
ration on this occasion, solely to the landholders themselves, and there- 
by productive almost of all the abuses or derangement mow complained 
off in the actually established system of Bengal finance^ 
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Kr. J. GraxxFs 3d, The keftyet^ or profitable increase, alone applicable to kbalsa 

Bcvenuts ^of discovered by hustabood investigations into 

Belg^r^ ancient and actual sources of the public revenue ; in the Dewanny 
portion of Bengal, almost exclusively restricted to the foujedany dis- 
tricts of Purneah, Rungpoor and Dacca, with the zemindarries of 
Beerbhoom and Dinagepoor ; where being found by Cossim Aly to 
have long existed in addition to the ausil and abwab legally establish- 
ed by Government ; appropriated as the private perquisite of aumil- 
darry -financial management, by the officers entrusted with the interior 
superintendence of these five provincial jurisdictions, the amount of 
‘ course became resumable on account of the State, and was accordingly 
in 1169, regularly incorporated with the other funds of the exchequer, 
by the constitutional form of perguunah divisions, and a simple assess- 
ment, like the original, for each ; absorbing the whole of the actual 
c collections, after deducting a reasonable customary allowance for de- 
fraying the necessary expense of serinjammy-mofussil, including all 
charges of zemindarry agency. It may be proper here to observe that 
this, and the preceding head of the present work, appear also, and 
generally stand confirmed, in Mr. Francis’s treatise before referred to, 
in the essential though only abstracted form of an account, ascertain- 
ing barely the amount of new assessments in addition to the ausil, but 
without any local distribution to fix the demand practically, on divi- 
sions of the country, the landholders or other revenue superintendents. 

4th. The Towfeer, or improved rental of Jageer territory, beyond 
the original standard of assigned valuation, and always proper to be 
resumed by Government on extinction of the feudal gi*ant, in Bengal 
ascertained, and entered in 1165 on the public records, kept in a sepa- 
rate dufter or department different from that of the khalsa, distinguish- 
ing such appropriations of land to the nazim, the dewan, and in support 
of the marine or garrison establishments of the sou bah ; but then only 
partially brought to the credit of the exchequer in the two last-men- 
tioned instances of assignment, while both the former jageers, together 
with that of the bukhshi, or commander of the troops, were rated ausil 
and towfeer to the respective officers in trust, until the gift of the de- 
^wanny to the Company in 1172, and treaty with the actual soubahdar, 
surrendering at the same time conditionaJIy his proper official income ; 
when the improved as well as original rental constituting the latter 
acquisition, should have been passed to account, yet appears then to 
have been fraudulently concealed or embezzled, and the very term by 
which it was to be technically understood carefully suppressed ; and 
now only accidentally brought to light, with indication of the specific 
funds of territory to which made applicable, or from whence still forth- 
■ coming substantially, after a lapse of nineteen years of financial British 
administration. 

5th. K statement of the aggregate of all the preceding sources of 
revenue, in the same familiar detail of existing local divisions, consti- 
tuting the highest neat bundobust, or yearly settlement of the mhal 
and sayer, in eluding the entire land-rant, customs and duties, legally 
established in behalf of Government throughout the country, in this 

considered to extend to Behar and Midnapore in Orissa, after de- 
. ducting certain allowable charges of zemindarry management (in Bengal 
'^Jas|ed under the head of Serinjammy, when supposed more fully 
Rq^idated on ascertainment of the hustabood, or that of muscoorat, 

the kndholto for small apeeific sum, in 
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consequence of the prevalent system there, of levying proportional Mr. J. Grants 
abwabs, admitting of no increased expense beyond the appropriation 
for the ansil) until the very moment of the Company’s acquisition of Bengal?^ ° 
the dewaiiny, or the end of 1171, and somewhat later in their proper 
ceded territory, in order to exhibit the ultimate standard of its 
improvement : hence continued in stating remarkable periodical settle- 
ments in a circle of nineteen years of English management, and finally 
brought into comparison with the last jummabundy concluded in 1190, 
terminating on the lltli of April 1784; when, after deducting from the 
amount herein set forth, alone the like articles of mofussil expenditure, 
or such charges of native interior agency on account of the collections 
as were allowed in the beginning to show the neat public income of 
the exchequer ; a defalcation or diminution of about one krore and 
twenty-eight lacs of rupees, annual rent, appears in that time, to have 
arisen on the whole clear revenue of the British dominions in the 
soubahs of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa; and which diminution, having 
for the most part taken place at the original settlement of the dewanny 
revenue in the neabut administration of M. E. Khan, suddenly, unac- 
countably, and as it appears, fraudulently, the same not being duly 
notified, nor since in any shape, regularly made known or justified to the 
representatives of the constituent authority of theCompany ; or in a lesser 
proportion occurring subsequently, through progressive yearly decline of 
effective income, more than accumulation of any incurred unnecessary 
charges of internal management (both however in like manner unex- 
plained, at least in the usual minute detail of time, place, occasion, and 
other local circumstances, so essentially requisite to check the conduct 
of provincial agents, or establish a valid plea for the smallest remission 
of the former highest constitutional demand of the aggregate jumma. 

Admitting the generally acknowledged improved condition of the 
country, under the lenity of the British Government ; also considering 
'the moderation of that greater ancient assessment, comparatively made 
manifest in the increasing produce of the ceded lands, which were 
.equally rated at the period of acquisition with the larger portion of 
dewanny territory ; so 1 have thought myself sufficiently well founded 
in stating the whole as a recoverable defalcation, proper and easy hence- 
forth to be brought back into the public exchequer annually, without 
any additional import, but rather with the effect of a considerable 
decrease of the burden of present exaction on the peasantry, and 
country in genei’al. 

A work already delivered in, more particularly entitled. Analysis 
of the Revenues of Bengal, with reference to a still anterior treatise on 
the Political state of the Northern Circars,” involving the general 
principles of Indian finance ; may he considered together, as compre- 
hending the theory of the present performance, distributed under the 
same heads, and by a similar arrangement of the subject discussed. 

' But the former was uierely an abstract, which, however necessary as 
a key to understand the technical terms, and constitutional forms of 
the Mogul empire, in establishing its proper system of assessing the 
country; could not be applied to actual practice, according to the 
current modes and known territorial divisions of Bengal. Its greater 
volume, surpassing even considerably that found necessary in exhibit- 
ing the detail, was only the inconvenient circumstance attending a 
production, brought forward by a simple individual, as yet standing 
alone and uncountenanced, in opposition to recent prevalent opinions^ 
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Mr. j.Grant’s the interests, tJie prejudices, or passions of thousands : an individual, 
R^ZhuL ^of conceiving himself called upon by public duty, to expose great and 
Bengal dangerous errors of State importance, adopted originally from ignorance 
of local institutions ; growing into habitual existence through negli- 
gence, and supported by the whole corps of natives employed in the 
executive management of financial trusts, some of which, with circum- 
stances of suspicion little short of positive evidence, were to be made 
once more appear under an imputation of wilful fraud, in the conceal- 
ment or embezzlement of the proper resources of Government on the 
Company’s acquisition of the dewanny, and henceforth, instrumental in 
the effect of perpetuating the evil. Eepetitions to enforce a point of 
seeming consequence, explanations to elucidate, various epithets to 
convey precisely the sense intended by expressions, otherwise of inde- 
finite meaning ; and in many instances, anticipation of probable objec- 
tions, necessary to be obviated, because, occurring chiefly to those 
who might think themselves implicated, and where the most likely to 
be consulted for information ; yet perhaps only to be thus answered 
in advance, by long winded periods, often requiring more than a single 
circumflex. These, with many acknowledged imperfections of style and 
manner, swelled the bulk of an intended epitome, no doubt, beyond its 
proper size. Even the present work, notwithstanding its greater minutim 
in a narrower compass, might possibly still farther be compressed with 
more perspicuity, under abler hands ; but however this may be, the 
substance of it, will appear so wholly new, and may be deemed of such 
importance, either in particulars, method or application, when serving 
as the basis of an official proposition which I shall humbly crave your 
lordship’s permission to offer for consideration, in virtue of my appoint- 
ment m chief serrishtekdar ; that I hope here to be previously indulged 
in endeavouring to explain still farther the nature of its component 
parts, as before more generally described ; attempt to evince the utility, 
and establish the authenticity of the whole. 

First, with respect to the tuckseem pergunnah-war of the Ausil 
Toomary J umma. This original assessment resembles the Domesday 
valuation of England ; but it is infinitely more perfect, regular, and 
minute, as being the operation of many succeeding administrations in 
a century and a half, of the most powerful despotic rule over a domini- 
on gradually improving in its territorial sources of national wealth, and 
as extending to the whole actual revenue of the country, parcelled out 
in the smallest measured divisions of land by the sovereign, as sole vir- 
tual proprietor, therefore entitled to, and receiving a reasonable propor- 
tional share of the gross annual produce of the soil, settled ultimately at 
one-fourth by pecuniary estimation ; exacted from the ryots or peasant- 
ry in the manner of rent, though forming the entire income of the State, 
to be collected through general official farmers, called zemindars or land- 
holders, acting by special writ, termed sunnud, of indefinite duration, 
and revokable at pleasure, conferring certain jurisdiction, rights and 
privileges, understood always to include nancaT or subsistence, in a 
real estate, calculated to yield five per cent. On the royal collections, sis 
a reward for the more universal permanent trust reposed in them, with 
a nissoom or commission in money to the like amount, when making 
themselves answerable by bundobust, or agreement for regular pay- 
ment of all the- dues of the exchequer, according to tbe ascertained 
fixed demand on the country, after deduction of every other necessary 
incidbniai charge of interior management, itnder the li^ad of serinjnm- 
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my. From this description of the tuckseem toomary jumma, it will ap- Mr J. Grant’s 
pear to be not only the ground-work of finance, the only constitutional ^eXnnes ^ ol 
source of public revenue ; but it is the grand important instrument, and Bengal 
intended result of the power, the institutions, and imperial establish- 
ment of the Moguls, in all the conquered provinces of Hindostan ; pro- 
portioning and ascertaining the measure of military strength, by an 
invariable standard of civil income ] absorbing the entire rental of the 
subdued territory, exclusively claimed by the prince, excepting through^ 
out those temporary benefices bestowed by himself in jageer; and 
thus, uniting every idea of real landed property in the crown, instead 
of being parcelled out, as is generally the case in Europe, among indi- 
vidual subject proprietors, usually taxed only for a small share of their 
land rent exacted from the peasantry, proportionably to the gross year- 
ly' produce, perhaps at the same rate that limits the sovereign’s similar 
claim in India. Independent of the many apparently irrefragable direct 
proofs from history, civil institutes, and financial records, that might be 
adduced in support of the theory here advanced, descriptive of the na^ 
ture of the toomary jumma, it may be considered an irresistible argument 
in its favour, that it is the only one, by which the established practice in 
levying the assessment of Bengal, or throughout the Mogul empire, can 
be at all justified ; seeming inconsistencies in fact, form, and right, en- 
tirely reconciled ; and the whole system of Hindostanny finance, clear- 
ly and simply accounted for, on the single principle which assigns exclu- 
sive proprietory dominion to the emperor over his conquered^ estates, 
and converts the ordinary fixed rental of these, into what is called 
or virtually meant, bj^-the entire existing public revenue. 

^ On the subject of the utility of the original rent-roll in question; 
it would be ignorance or presumption to say much under your lordship’s 
administration. We see daily instances of that spirit of simplification, 
order, economy, and sj’stematic arrangement, before in a manner un- 
known to the British establishments in India, now operating a reform 
in every department of Government, and unfolding itself as rapidly, 
a:? length of time, local experience, and sure intelligence (conveying a 
sufficient knowledge of probable moral consequences) can authorize the 
execution of important measures. Accordingly, in the commercial line, 
to acquire a just universal standard of comparison, so indispensably 
necessary in the vast transactions of the Company, to regulate the 
disbursements, and check the conduct of agents in the annual provision 
of instruments ; it was judged requisite, to learn the price of original 
purchases, and from thence trace the gradual enhancement of their 
value in the accumulation of successive charges, allowing reasonable 
profit on stock, with wages of manufacturers labour. To limit and 
control the expense of civil or military architecture ; it was found 
expedient to ascertain a true medium estimate by measurement, of the 
works performed. Thus, in all operations of political economy, it is 
alone by the square and rule, a knowledge of elements, or going back 
to the origin of things which are progressive in their nature, that we 
can arrive at any truth or certainty : without^ such instruments and 
method to ' aid the soundest, reasoning, the science of administration 
must ever be fluctuating, vague, and prove a source of perpetual eriw 
in all our determinations. It is not, therefore to be^ supposed, that the 
revenue department involving the most important concerns of Govern- 
ment, should be alone neglected ; or that the advantage be deined and 
application rejected, of a record of the highest authority recently brought 
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Mt. J. Grant’s to public light ; being the known foundation, and true practical mea- 
Rev a dinaensions of the vast existing superstruc- 

BengaU ^ ^ ture'of oiir finances in this country ; and indeed, in itself, the very body, 

most substantial part of the whole edifice. 

Secondly, the nature and utility, substance and arrangement, of 
the three succeeding divisions of abwab, keffye?, and towfeer, in the 
present work, seem equally important and obvious. They arise naturally 
in taking into consideration, and are essentially necessarry to compre- 
hend, the system of the collections in Bengal : they form all the legal 
established additions to the original assessment of the soubah, until the 
period of the Company’s acquisition of the dewanny. The capacity of 
the country to bear them to that era, was experimentally proved in a 
gradual accumulation of the burden of imposts to which the zemindars 
voluntarily submitted, rather than lose the larger indefinite advan- 
tages of their official trusts by regular hustabood investigations, which 
were to restrict their own profits to the constitutional allowance of 
one-tenth ; and the greater ability of the people since, of sustaining a 
still heavier load of taxation, is sufficiently evinced in the notorious 
usage and daily discoveries made of new unauthorized exactions, over 
and above the old regal dues. These further improper demands, can 
neither be discriminated or repressed, until those of prior institution, 
sanctioned under the authority of the State, are clearly ascertained, 
distinguished, and apportioned with practical exactness to known or 
measured portions of territory, to which they were originally made 
applicable. Accordingly, while by a fallacious representation of the 
method pursued in concluding the first bundohust under British ad- 
ministration, it was erroneously believed and negligently admitted, 
that the utmost requisitions of the Mogul exchequer were therein com- 
prehended, and consolidated in the form of a simple assessment, it 
appears that at least one-third of the amount was suddenly, fraudu- 
lently, and unaccountably sunk ; and while Government, under an idea 
of relief to the country, was thus simplifying its operations with a few 
landholders, these, were increasing the complication of their demands 
on the peasantry, by novel, unwarrantable levies, grievous to the sub- 
ject, or injurious to the prerogative of sovereignty. In short, it is alone 
by going to the fountain head of public revenue ; tracing the progress 
in the various channels, through which it has been ordained legally to 
flow into the general treasury, that we can learn the true aggregate of 
the whole, and fix a genuine permanent standard of future exaction, 
founded in truth, and proportioned in moderation with all moral cer- 
tainty, to the actual existing sources of national income. To consider 
such objects in their more advanced complex stage, unite them, and be 


sure of embracing the whole, is impossible, without retrospective en-f 
quiry and following each in its course, from the place of original out-t 
set ; and therefore, nothing can he more futile, vague, and uncertain, 
then the result of investigations, alone applicable to present situation, 
thus instituted to acquire a knowledge of the real collections. Instead 
of coming to a right conclusion, and forming a just comparative stan- 
dard for future settlements, opinions, and operative measures subse- 
quently adopted, have been more fluctuating than ever ; the effective 
oi^dinary supplies of the State from land have been continually on the 
dbidiue; and to remedy the evil or make it stationary in its actual 
ciroitostences, a misinformed distinct legislature, could only devise ex- 
pedient suggested or those occwringfrom yiws familiar to 
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itself, totally dissimilar to the local state of things in this country. 

Hence, the idea of a bundobust for a term of years, where the sovereign’s 
proportion of rent is already permanently established, and the Bengal, 
amount to be exacted might now be fixed for ages, at least, during the 
unvaried standard of current money, being the necessary medium of 
revenue estimation, and subject only, as usual, to annual adjustments 
with the zemindars, depending no doubt, on various incidents affecting 
here, as well as every where else, necessarily and exclusively, a pro- 
prietory income, but under proper restrictive regulations, long since re- 
duced to a system, attended perhaps with fewer inconveniences to the 
landlord of a province in Hindostan, than to the individual possessor 
of a small private estate in Europe : and hence too, the erroneous 
notions of a quit rent ; the supposed hereditary nature of an office like 
that of the Company’s vesting them by sunnud with a certain terri- 
torial jurisdiction, termed zemindarry, over the twenty-four pergunnahs 
of Calcutta ; with various other such like opinions founded on no 
authenticated facts, butinviolent opposition tothe laws and constitution 
of India, referred to by a late act of parliament as the future code for 
the dispensation of justice throughout all the British dependencies 
there. 

As to the authenticity of the papers composing the materials of 
the treatise now in question, where I disposed to avail myself of fortui- 
tous circumstances to stamp their credit, I might observe, that almost 
two years have elapsed since first I presented the theory and abstract 
of the particulars set forth ; that I avowedly staid in the country a 
twelvemonth, to afford an opportunity of bringing into discussion, to 
explain and elucidate such principles, facts and opinions, as might be 
liable to doubt or controversy ; that I have nearly doubled the period 
of my proposed residence here, in consequence of an appointment, which 
however flattering to my ambition, as an honourable distinction, could 
never be courted by me for its pecuniary emolumentsj and was rather 
contrary to my private views, or the inclination I then cherished of re- 
turning to Europe ; that nevertheless, I have never as yet been called 
upon specifically to justify the whole or any part, of what I presumed 
to state to my honourable employers from all which,_ I might 
reasonably draw an inference of acquiescence, if I could pride myself 
with the idea of not having deserved or suffered rather a silent neglect. 

I could further shield such documents as I may be possessed of ; and 
have to bring forward in support of what I have ventured to advance 
one of the most powerful weapons hitherto used to screen native delin- 
quency, and which otherwise might, on the present occasion, be turned 
against myself. To manifest this, it is to be recollected, that the mvA- 
seddies of the khalsa, in the period of the Company’s Dewanny admin- 
istration, have invariably represented, when questioned on the subject 
of anterior accounts, that all these were lost or carried away, in the 
troubles of Cossim Ali. Now as all my papers of apparent official 
origin have reference to this supposed era of destruction, or even to 
times much more remote to it, it would follow, that they must stand 
singly and not fairly to be controverted, much less invalidated by any 
authorities of pretended equal weight produced, through the disqualified 
personal channels of regular intelligence. But as I am not afraid to ex- 
press, that my object is simply the discovery of important truths ; neither 
shall I be ashamed to be detected, in errors admitting of uncertain con-^ 
skuction as to will, if the v should in any manner prove, the means of 
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Mr. J.Grant’s attaining the desirable purpose suggested. I therefore waive all claim to 
view of tbe equivocal pretensions of authenticity to the written sources of 

BengSr^ Say own particular information, if called in question, on grounds of candid 

scepticism. They must rest on the merit of their proper intrinsic 
worth ; however much or little valuable matter, may be contained in 
them. All the indulgence I shall have to bespeak in their favour is, 
that when they only stand in opposition to opinions recently promul- 
gated and adopted ; (these, as yet unsupported by any ppofs of fact, 
or clear deductions in reasoning from analogy, comparative views, or 
experimental knowledge of true local application, and still only float- 
ing in popular imagination, bewildered by the confused contradictory 
reports, chiefly of uninformed or superficial observers) the advocates 
for such opinions, who may also come forward officially as opponents 
to the system which I have endeavoured to prove to be the true exist- 
ing one of our Indian revenue, and with the design of invalidating the 
authorities on which I have proceeded, be required in the first instance, 
to discuss or state the grounds forming the basis of their own particu- 
lar theory, repugnant to facts of long established practice, and the oral 
or written testimony of the best informed individuals of our country- 
men in this country, of anterior and longer experience in financial ad- 
ministration. This seems a prudential or necessary preliminary, to 
remove ill-founded prejudices and censure an unbiassed determination ; 
for I do not pretend in all cases to be able to bring demonstrative 
undeniable proofs of what I may have asserted, perhaps often depend- 
ing on internal, or at best presumptive, evidence. But with respect to 
the comparative statement forming the ultimate division of the present 
work, as far as my informations may be supposed to have been drawn 
from the public records of the Company, 1 hope I may be permitted to 
claim still greater indulgence for probable inaccuracies or wrong intelli- 
gence ; having given no trouble of official searches here, and having 
confined myself entirely to the materials found in published reports, 
extremely imperfect and irregular in their nature ; frequently delusive 
or contradictory in representation. 

Having thus finished, my Lord, the proposed description by 
analysis, of the contents of the accompanying manuscript volume, I 
now beg leave to offer for consideration, in terms and circumstances of 
situation already mentioned, and in as concise and simple a form as 
my understanding can suggest, the official proposition announced as 
founded on the substance of this and a former treatise, including with 
particular accounts of the revenues of Bengal ; similar details ot those 
of Behar, and the Chucklah of Midnapore in the Soubah of Orissa. 
Dividing it into two parts, it may stand as follows ; viz. 

Part 1st. That all abwabs or taxes of every denomination, 
imposed and originating since the period of the Company’s acces- 
sion to the Dewanny of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, applicable 
alone to the territory so usuall}" described, in exclusion of the 
ceded lands, be henceforth discontinued, totally and finally abrogated, 
as altogether unnecessary in their effect, unauthorized by the sovereign 
authority, a violent usurpation of its rights, and probably productive 
of great oppression to the lower orders of the people, comprehending 
the whole body of ryots, husbandmen or manufacturers. 

Part 2nd. — ^That the British Government within the same districts 
from this time forward, and for ever (at least until a more easy con- 
stitutional suitable mode of rating the lands can be adopted) do restrict 
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their full annual demand of revenue or rent from Zemiodars, farmers, Mr. J.Graut’^ 
and subjects at large, to the ascertained legal standard of exaction in the 
moment of acquiring the Dewanny grant, extending to, and comprising 
the whole original and increased rental, then authoritatively established 
under the technical descriptions of Ausil, Abwab, Keffyet, and Towfeer, 
on the Jageer and Khalsa, Maal and Sayer funds of the Dewanny ; to 
be in future, levied in the form of a simple assessment, proportioned in 
the aggregate, as heretofore in detail, throughout the same divisions of 
the country, and alone subject to a deduction of the like amount, for all 
mofussil charges and native management of the collections. But, that in 
the ceded portion of territory, the demand be made according to the 
greatest improved jumma, founded on hustabood investigations, within 
the period of the Company’s administration ; with a diminution how- 
ever, always to be allowed here, and every -^where else, for real, irre- 
coverable, inevitable losses, or abstractions from the actual sources of 
revenue then forthcoming, and occasioned by any calamitous circum- 
stances, depopulation, or decline of yearly agricultural or manufactured 
produce, to be calculated for whole zemindarry districts, on a view of 
their respective gross funds, generally, not partially considered, to be 
set forth and proved by the officers of Government or zemindarry occu- 
pants, with circumstances of time, place, occasion, and peculiar local 
incidents, in all the requisite detail of villages, broken and entire per- 
gunnahs, to evince the temporary or continued necessity of a remission 
in all, equal to the difference between the highest settlement of former 
times, and diminished bundobust of the present computing charges of 
serinjammy and native agency in both instances, on the same scale of 
the allowed total, or compromised expenditure of muscoorat. 

The principles of this proposition, are drawn from two political 
axioms, applicable to either of its parts in their conclusions, as com- 
monly admitted in every civilized society, but essential to the financial 
policy of Hindostan ; one, that the sovereign alone hath the power of 
assessing the people or country, whether done under the form of a 
rental oi* ordinary taxation as understood in Europe, and that therefore 
all such burthens imposed by the official or private authority of sub- 
ject zemindars and farmers, though on pretence perhaps of the increased 
demands of the State, in its annual bundobusty agreements, when no 
augmentation in fact took place beyond established forthcoming sources 
of income, are in their nature fraudulent, grievous, or unconstitution- 
al, and ought always to be totally remitted, and finally annulled as soon 
as discovered : the other, that Government hath a right to, and should 
receive the full amount of revenue levied under its proper authority, 
and generally where no tyranny exists, proportioned to its exigencies, 
or otherwise be circumstantially informed of the cause, with sufficient 
proofs of the fact of eventual inevitable deficiencies ; that therefore, it 
is just and reasonable, in determining the measure of present supply 
throughout the British provinces, to recur to the highest standard as- 
certainable of past legal exactions, of which the necessity ot continuation 
with a possibility of being still realized to their fullest extent is strong- 
ly evinced by further new impositions, in addition to the old, though 
without any public sanction, and that the defalcation occurring on a 
comparative view of statements shewing the greater, with diminished 
income, be always deemed wholly recoverable, until the contrary be 
proved demonstratively. 

As leading, howevei’, to a great practical measure (supposing na 
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Mr. J.GranPs innovation ill the actual system, or any essential immediate dependence 
Se^nues grand original principle of Indian finance decisive of the 

Bengal. question of territorial property) yet the instantaneous adoption of such 
a proposition, may require the farther support of propriety, equity, or 
political expediency, in popular acceptation of the terms. The former, 
it is hoped will be found, if not entirely on an abstracted view of the 
fitness of the thing proposed, at least in its conformity to what seems 
to be thdtrue spirit of the late regulating act of the British Parliament, 
referring to the laws and constitution of India, in determining the mode 
and rate of future zemindarry assessments. The second, may then be 
presumed to rest on grounds of equally acknowledged validity, parti- 
cularly when the true professed object in contemplation goes only to 
a complete legal re-adjustment, on the most perfect principles of 
justice, of real or original civil rights appertaining to the sovereign, the 
Indian landholder, and ryot respectively. But the third term, suggests 
a more complex idea, and may alone be admitted in common appre- 
hension, to support the proposition offered, after many distinct con- 
siderations of the subject in reference. 

Political expediency, accordingly, in one point of view, is to de- 
termine whether the constitutional claim of income acquired from our 
predecessors in dominion, ought not to be inforced, under supposed 
most affluent circumstances of situation, as being proportioned appa- 
rently only, to the experienced exigency of a Government much more 
powerful in numbers, and more economical in all its operations ; in a 
country ; where revenue is rent, and cannot properly be augmented or 
diminished, but with variations in the state of industry, or a change in 
the relative value of money ; where therefore, the hoarding of a treasure 
for contingencies of war, is policy ; where the great mass of the people 
have always been, and must ever remain, dependent slaves on the des- 
potic authority of their superiors, being timid, superstitious, knavish, 
without landed property beyond their farms of pottah, leasehold ; rich 
individually, in the fewness of their natural wants ; comparatively 
poor in society, from numberless moral and physical causes ; doomed 
to the perpetual oppression of their zemindars, when these have the 
power of acting without control, and who on their parts, on the other 
hand, are either servile or headstrong, in proportion as they feel the 
strait or slackened reins of higher despotism, but who in all cases, from' 
a spirit of bigotry or natural propensity to the fraudulent acquirement 
of riches, for the purpose in effect of miserly future concealment, would 
suffer torture rather than part with a rupee of such ill gotten wealth, 
and perish in rebellion sooner than surrender the plunder of a district 
which they have been appointed to manage by bribery, and permitted 
to oppress through the corruption and neglect of their constituents ; in 
short, a country where a warm climate, fruitful soil, and the stubborn- 
est religious precepts, influence unconquerable habits of indolence; 
lead to a pastoral life ; and make the natives in general, so averse from 
agricultural labour, that the spur of taxation is ever necessary 
to quicken improvement, so far as to insure a produce in the least beyond 
the scanty subsistence required by the cultivators themselves ; yet a 
country nevertheless (with reference to the Soubah of Bengal alone) 
from which the Mogul emperox’s, by moderate, wise, and effectual regu- 
lations of finance, drew a neat revenue in specie annually, clear of every 
soubahdarry or provincial charge civil and military, of upwards of one 
krore of rupees, or a million sterling, from the beginning of the present 
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century until the period of Aliverdy’s usurpation, and universal dis- 
order throughout the empire in consequence of Nadir Shah’s invasion ; Revenues cl 
a sum at least three times as much, as ever the Company derived in Bengal 
like manner, on an average of years from the same territory. 

In another point of view, perhaps more just, as supposing the 
opposite circumstances of a distressed situation, the expediency of ex- 
tending our resources, at least to the utmost practicable bounds of right, 
will universally be acknowledged. It is ever difficult to ascertain a 
true economical standard of public exigency, to answer the design of 
proportioning exactly the necessary demands of the State. In India 
where revenue is rent, and industry generally long since stationary, 
the scale is also limited ; and extraordinary wants must be provided 
for in advance, from the ordinary means of supply, considered always 
as stretched to the greatest length of a proprietary income, or invaria- 
bly fixed at the entire original receipts from the country. It is on this 
principle, and this alone, that we have seen Bengal almost overwhelmed 
with debt, but no idea ever entertained of the possibility of farther or 
proportionate taxation ; that year after year, remissions have been 
granted fox the intended relief of the ryots, on vague representations 
of calamitous losses disabling them from the payment of their stipu- 
lated rents to Government, though without any precise or adequate 
knowledge of the gross rental to ascertain the reality of such pretended 
losses ; that the Mogul has entered into the minutest detail of landlord, 
in the measurement and valuation of his imperial domain, as appears 
by the Ruckbah accounts of whose soubahs still preserved amongst the 
archives of Delhi, and that the Company’s representatives themselves 
have more than once in every yearof their administration, exei'cised the 
xemindarry functions in what is called a khas, or special collection, re- 
ceiving immediately into the public treasury from the lower farmers 
and husbandmen, their full rental, allowing indeed improperly, when 
supposed to extend to the entire sources of a distinct one-tenth, instead 
of a twentieth part, as the landholders full appointed salary of agency, 
besides an equal portion for defraying all other expences of the mofus- 
sil, and together chargeable on the sovereign’s rebba, or fourth of the 
whole annual produce of the soil shared with the peasantry. In all 
these instances, the principles of a propietory income are glaringly mani- 
fest, and though of late unaccountably overlooked in speculation, have, 
in fact, had constant operation in practice. It is alone in assuming” 
the false medium of actual collections, as tlie true ultimate standard of 
right or genuine receipts, that distant rulers may mistake their object. 

But the error is imputable to local misinformation ; and can only be 
corrected at the source of the evil. I do not however pretend to be 
sufficiently acquainted with the ways and means of, or services to be 
provided for, under this Government, so as to be able to state with ac- 
curacy the amount of present exigency, and prove it to require the whole 
aid of expected resources on adoption of the proposition now offered, 
for the sake of satisfying the opinions of those who may still think, that 
here, as in Europe, the public demands should be scrupulously made 
according to the variable calls of immediate state necessity. I shall 
therefore confine myself to a few general remarks in the way of com- 
parison, between an estimate apparently correct, to be ^ found in 
Mr. Francis’s Minutes, exhibiting a view of the income with the ex- 
penditure of Bengal in 1776, and such a one, as might at this time be 
drawn out from commonly reported or published facte, having regard to 
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all material iatervening changes of circumstances. To begin with the 
former : 

ist. The territorial revenues of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, inclu- 
sive of Government and Calcutta customs, salt and mint duties, with a 
remission of ten per cent, are stated on a three years average receipts 
ending in April 1775, after deducting all charges of this department, 
at current rupees 2,2I,G1,814; which added to the Benares tribute, 
reckoned then 25,76,193, and the subsidy of Oude at 35,83,222 more, 
made the neat total funds of the presidency 2,83,21,229 current rupees. 

The disbursements were at the same time, as follows ; viz. The 
Army, contingencies, stores, fortifications, &c. C. Es. 1,05,22,915 ; the in- 
vestment with commercial establishments, 92,80,000 ; remittances to 
the other presidencies 20 lacs ; general civil department, marine, and 
court of judicature, 19,53,713 ; — in all, forming an aggregate of 
2,37,56,6^8 ; and this being deducted from the amount of resources, 
leaves a balance of 45,64,601 current rupees, to answer all unforeseen 
emergencies. The unappropriated surplus however, which Mr. Francis 
seems to allow as necessary to be reserved for such extraordinary 
occasions, is only 37,11,547, with an expectancy of 5,37,319 further, the 
whole arising chiefly from bills on England and sale of Europe cargoes, 
in exclusion of the Oude subsidy; for which indeed, as remarked, 
credit might well have been taken, as the medium of actual receipts 
since, under this head, will be found perhaps to have exceeded fifty 
lacs. 


2d. The same Bengal, &c. funds of territorial revenue in 1787, 
exclusive of salt duties, after deducting all expenses of collection, with 
every possible retrenchment in the amount of charges, involving the 
3*esumption of a large portion of the moshairah or zemindarry allowance, 
and subtracting only an outstanding balance of about ten lacs at the 
end of the year; may fairly be computed at C. Es* 2,45,24,989 neat ; 
Benares forty lacs ; Oude fifty, and the profits on salt and opium 
fifty-five lacs more ; — in all, an income of 3,90,24,989 current rupees, 
being at the exchange of t'wo shillings, nearly the sum of four millions 
sterling. 

On the other hand, the services to be provided for may stand ; viz. 
the Army, &c. one krore and a half ; King’s troops on the Coromandel 
coast, seventeen lacs ; deficiency to be made up in the necessary annual 
expenditure of Bombay, exclusive of the interest of its debt, eighteen 
lacs ; the investment alone, ninety lacs ; remittances to China, 
twenty lacs ; general civil department commercial establishments, 
marine, and court of judicature, fifty lacs ; — making altogether, an 
expenditure of three krore and forty-five lacs of current rupees, aud 
leaving only a surplus of 45,24,989 unappropriated revenue, nearly 
equal to the sum before judged necessary to answer unforeseen emer- 


gencies. 

Now at the period of Mr. Francis’s estimate, the debts of the 
Company in Europe were small ; in India, little or nothing. But since 
that time, they have increased to an enormous amount, requiring a 
vast additional income to pay alone the yearly interest accruing on the 
principal, which the minister of India in a recent account, laid before 
Earliament, states, if I am not mistaken, at seventeen millions. Of 
this total, perhaps no more than thirteen millions, have been incurred 
in the interval now in question ; yet it appears almost certain, that the 
burthen of the whole must ultimately fall on Bengal, though at present 
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only pledged for about a third part, either in the way of direct local 
payments, or by the medium of investments to be sent from hence to ^evlinies of 
England; as every other fund of productive wealth hath never for the Beagal, 
past, and cannot be expected in future, to yield more than ordinary 
profits on the original capital of India, proprietory stock. According 
to this calculation, eight and a half millions payable in this country, at 
8 per cent, per annum, will require a supply of £680,000 or sixty-eight 
lacs of rupees, to liquidate the annual demand for interest ; and the 
like sum owing in Europe, at 5 per cent, raises the whole to a krore 
and ten lacs, fifty thousand rupees beyond the exigencies stated, or 
ways and means set against them, in either of the preceding estimates, 
taking the former as a standard for what was actually necessary in 
1776. To provide then immediately, constitutionally, and fairly, for 
such an excess in current disbursements comparatively to our present 
resources, without incurring new debts by loan, falling in arrears, or 
accumulation of interest, as at Bombay, seems impossiMe through any 
other practical mode, than that involved in the proposition now sug- 
gested. The scheme indeed of opening a channel of remittance for, or 
finding in England the amount due here, at present chiefly to natives, 
must b^e considered highly important and wise, as affording a sure 
though distant prospect of relief ; but its operation, if adopted on the 
most liberal terms, will be extremely slow, and alone in proportion as 
property to be sent home can he acquired by British subjects ; and fif- 
teen years seem only a reasonable period, to accomplish such an acqui- 
sition of private fortune. After all, liquidation of any part of the prin- 
cipal, seems entirely out of the question, and the great advantage that 
can properly be supposed to result from the measure, in a national 
view, must depend on the extension of the Bengal investments, or 
yearly commercial returns from thence ; while to the Company, it pro- 
mises merely a reduction of three per cent, interest, or about 25 lacs 
on the whole, in shifting the place of payment ; but without freeing 
this their chief territorial establishment, from the ultimate responsibi- 
lity of the total original debt, together with the actual discharge of its 
load of annual interest periodically. 

To remove, however, the objections of some who might be inclined 
to admit the expediency, as well as equity and propriety of recurring 
to the highest ascertained standard of legal exaction of Bengal reve- 
nue, still thought possible to be realized; but there, stop short, as the 
utmost boundary of right ; — it may be necessary to explain the nature 
of the salt and opium profits of fifty-five lacs, stated in the latter 
estimate, and which, at first sight, will appear to be equivalent to, or 
so much of the ancient greater income thus already restored in effect, 
though a different channel to the exchequer. If, on this subject, the 
informations suggested in my former and present work should be found 
defective, or inconclusive, in establishing the contrary fact ; I hope I 
may be further permitted to refer to the completer authoritative testi- 
monies, entered on the Company’s records in 1765, to show, at least, 
with respect to the produce of salt, that in whatever manner or pro- 
portion the profitable amount of the sales might have been received 
and distributed before then, between the ptxblic, the Nazim, or private 
tavoured individuals, yet the total burden on the people, as involved in 
the selling price of this article of consumption, was fully equal to %vhat 
it is at present, ’when estimated at the average rate of two rupees the 
maund (being the proper standard, if the quantity made be sufficient 
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to answer the ordinary demand) and always to be considered exclusive 
of the larger revenue stated, excepting in so much as may be therein 
actually brought to credit. 

But admitting in every point of view, a political ex]iediency tan- 
tamount to pressing necessity, thus to bring forward all the lawful ex- 
isting sources of former income ; still it can be urged, that this may 
be more efiectually accomplished in manner, and with greater ad- 
vantage in amount, on principles of the most perfect equity, if not 
indeed on constitutional principles requiring always to be enforced 
to maintain the rights, the authority and energy of Government, by 
resumption of all those fraudulent alienations of land made by the 
zemindars under the general description of Bazee Zemeen. I do not 
by any means, deny the entire propriety of such resumptions ; and if 
made to extend to the whole territory so clandestinely bestowed, or at 
this moment collusively held ; perhaps the amount might surpass that 
now pointed out as recoverable defalcation, on comparison of tbe parti- 
culars of the two regular assessments of 1171 and 1190. I am in- 
clined, at the same time, to believe, that the restoration of the former 
funds, might involve a considerable share of the latter ; though I am 
persuaded, as I think on very substantial grounds, that it would not 
include the whole. The great unconquerable objection, however, to 
this mode will be the impossibility, through the tenderness and restric- 
tions of an English administration, to learn fully the value of such 
illegal donations. The aumeeny and prior investigations leading to 
the discovery, have not as yet actually brought forwai'd sixty lacs of 
beghas ; and it is only by anology extended to the districts still to be 
explored, that more is to be calculated upon. But in this mass of 
fraudulent mortmain alienation, who can pretend to discriminate the 
share so given away, since the Company’s acquisition of the dewanny, 
in opposition to the interests of a people under the blindest influence 
of bigotry, and a crafty priesthood, practised in all the villanies of de- 
ceit, forgery, prevarication, and perjury 'I And no one has yet ever 
thought of resuming the portion bestowed, before that period ; though 
both indeed may be deemed alike justifiable, on grounds of general 
civil policy and the existing laws of the country, or equally practica- 
ble with ease, and the most perfect assurance of internal tranquility. 
It is, besides, always a most invidious and ungracious measure, even 
under the most warrantable expediency, to touch any appropriations 
set apart for supposed religious or charitable purposes, however differ- 
ent the real intention of such benefices may be, from apparent designa- 
tion, and however collusively or unrightfully acquired by actual occu- 
pants. In the present case, it would seem altogether unnecessary and 
impolitic. The zemindars by such unconstitutional alienations and con- 
sequent abstraction from the territorial financial funds of the State, 
having been, whether wilfully or blindly, the instruments of their own, 
and sovereign’s wrong, should in like manner, be made the instruments 
of re-establishing both, in their respective rights ; and as they may be 
presumed to have had the full benefit of their former iniquitous acts, 
they ought to bear all the odium of the latter, proposed as an act of 
simple justice. A revenue which they before made good, without 
any reasonable cause for murmuring, as being optional with them- 
selves to acquiesce in the payment of it, or submit to the legal 
equitable operations of a hustabood investigation, to ascertain tbe 
actual sources of public income, is now demanded from them, on the 
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presumption that the same funds still exist and even have been 
since improved^ though partly lost to the exchequer by presumed frauds^ 
embezzlement and corruption: the particulars of their former and 
greater rental, applicable to their several territorial jurisdictions, are 
set forth in all the formality of apparent truth, and stated to be 
founded on official or documental testimonies, incontrovertible. If 
these can be invalidated, and that the same or a lesser defalcation re* 
suiting on comparison of the highest part assessment with the present 
diminished one, can be clearly, fully, and honestly accounted for, with 
circumstances of time, place, and occasion, in the same detail of the 
jumma and divisions of land, as exhibited in the work forming the 
basis of the proposition here offered ; the landholders will stand com- 
pletely exonerated from all further exactions ; an essential service will 
be performed to the public, in discovering the ultimate standard of its 
resources ; and the individual, covered with shame and confusion that 
hath dared thus, to obtrude his vain speculations on the attention of 
your Lordship, if he be not sufficiently shielded by the integrity of his 
motives, in the laudable pursuit of important truths* 

Although however, under the wisdom, candour, and cautious in- 
telligent procedure of administration, I have no reason to apprehend a 
result in any respect disreputable to myself, either in my official or 
private capacity ^ yet, still I think it necessary to add something by 
way of vindication of my own conduct, as well in the instance, as the 
manner, of thus pressing on public consideration, a subject which I 
have already treated so much at length in course of the three last 
years, under the discouraging circumstance of not having hitherto 
received the least intimation, how far my past labours may have 
proved acceptable, or a further prosecution of them be deemed merito- 
rious. When the Board of Kevenue, soon after your Lordship’s depar- 
ture from Calcutta, issued a circular letter, dated the 10th of August 
last, to the collectors, announcing it to be in contemplation to form 
a general settlement of the country for the ensuing Bengal year 
1195, for a term of years, with directions to prepare themselves 
for carrying this measure into execution, and give notification of 
such their preparatory state, on the 20th January following, supposing 
in that interval, sufficient time to complete their enquiries, under pre- 
scribed rules, and specific heads of information; though I did not find 
inyseK then specially called on, yet in virtue of my office as chief ser- 
lishtedar, I thought it necessary to be in like manner prepared to ex- 
ercise my functions of check and control over the accounts of mutsed- 
dies, from whom all revenue intelligence must be originally derived, 
both at the sudder and in the mofussil; and the fairest way of com- 
municating my remarks by anticipation, on the knowledge they are 
capable of affording, supposing it the most perfect, that the text and com- 
mentary might come at once under consideration. This I conceived on 
the present occasion, to be one of the most essential duties of iny employ- 
ment, and only secondary to the form of an official proposition with 
wMch I haveaccompaniedmy observations. The task imposed, of learning 
such a true past and present state of the resources of the country, as 
can authorize a permanent future settlement in limitation of the public 
income, yet liable to eventual diminution, will I doubt not be found 
rather difficult to be accomplished, even in its distributed portions, 
among four and twenty gentlemen of local authority and experience ; 
attempted by one diflerently circumstanced, if aided here by all the 
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Mr.XGranfc's strong executive powers of Government, might prove extremely defec- 
Se^nues ^ of Therefore, and as I by no means pretend to the infallibility of 

BoBgals the materials from which I have drawn my information, much less to 
any superiority in the requisite talent of bringing them forward with 
the greatest advantage, by general or practical knowledge in finance ; 
so I hope to stand excused in the act and form of delivering my senti- 
ments ; and that if I should in any respect have deviated from the precise 
line of my duty in either, 1 will be attributed rather to a zealous desire 
of serving the public, than any motives of ambition or private in- 
terest in assuming to myself an importance which may not pro- 
perly belong to my station. Pretensions to patriotism, though 
allowed to exist by those who feel its influence (and on this 
ground I might venture to claim your Lordship’s indulgence i) yet in 
general are always equivocal, and seldom admitted in modern popular 
belief. My sincerity will more universally be credited, when I assert^ 
and can refer to public vouchers for proof, that constantly since I have 
been in the Company’s Service, I have connected or involved the 
advancement and security of my own private fortune, with the pros- 
perty ©f the affairs of my honourable employers ; and that at this 
moment the whole I am possessed of (small in itself, but every thing 
to me in comparative estimation) being deposited in their funds either 
in Europe or India, its real amount or effective current value must 
depend on the favourable or unfavourable turn in the actual crisis of 
public measures in India. With respect to the language and manner 
in which I have censured the conduct of natives employed in the 
efficient administration of the revenues of this country, your Lordship 
will, I hope, perceive or believe that I have no personal resentment 
against any of them* They are altogether unknown to me ; and never 
thwarted or interfered in my pursuits. Whenever I have occasion to 
name them, it is only to condemn their measures in their official trusts,, 
or to mark universal leading features in their acknowledged moral 
characters. But the crimin^ty of the latter, is always relative to 
the religion, manners, and government of a nation in the eye of civil 
jurisprudence. By the test of these, they may not only stand acquit- 
ted of blame, but merit uncommon consideration for making so moderate 
a use of their power while virtually uncontrouled ; by the criterion of 
British law and Christian notions of right and wrong, the fate of 
Nundcomar, though certainly amongst the worst of his tribe, might 
be dreaded by all. 

I have the honor to be, with the greatest respect, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient and most humble servant. 

Fort William, Feb. 28tb, 1788. (Signed) JAMES GEANT, 

(A true copy,) Chief SemsMedan 

James Grant, C. S. 
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Ausii Jumma Toomary, or standard original Crown Eent of the zemindarry 
of Eajeshahy, in the Soubah of Bengal, as assessed in its several territorial financial 
divisions of Ohucklahs, Oircars and Pergunnahs, under the administration of 
Jafiier Khan, in the beginning of the reign of the Mogul emperor Mahomed Shah, 
about the year 1722 of the Christian era ; and set forth, 1st, in the Teshkhees or 
corrected Toomary Jumma of Suj ah Khan in 1135 of the Bengal styles — 2dly, 
in the Zymn or included particulars of the dewanny sunnud or charter granted in 
1141 to Eamkaut the second Zemindar of the district in the present line of Brah- 
mins, being the adopted son of Eamjcon, the first who obtained a similar grant of 
this territorial official charge,, and husband, predecessor of the actual occupant 
Eanuy Bowanny ; — and 3dly, in the Hackikut Jumma, or historical detail of the 
zemindarry crown rent in 1172, on the Company’s acquisition of the dewanny : — 
the whole exhibiting a view of the former and actual state at the latter period of 
the greatest territorial jurisdiction throughout Bengal, or perhaps Hindostan, a& 
comprehending 12,909 B, square miles, vested in a single officer of Government 
under the denomination and commission of Zemindar, Landholder, or Farmer-general 
of the imperial rents, by annual bundobusty agreement, permanently established, 
as follows, for the ausii or origiual ground rent, on the foundation of the Eebba or. 
fourth of the gross yearly produce of the soil, levied from the Eyots or inferior 
peasantry ; exclusive of aE Abwabs, or proportional increases on that antiquated 
demand of the sovereign, subsequently imposed by the soubahdars or subordinate 
provincial delegates of Mogul Government, in their own behalf, as they rose to 
independence ; and which omitted to be incorporated with the ausii, after an extra- 
ordinary influx of bullion, occasioning a prodigious alteration in the standard value 
of money, the original medium of exchange, make the ancient Eebba a very inade- 
quate compensation for the fourth of the real modern gross produce of cultivated 
land, and scarcely one half of the actual demand on the country generally? as hatk 
been, or ought to be realized to the State^ - 
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1st. Eajeshahy Proper, in the Chucklali of Mooeshedabad, a. b. 1135. 

Pekgunnahs. 


ClECARS. 

JUMMA. 

A. Auial Kahly 


Aiidimb^ 

4,971 

Ashmfabad, Kissmut derohust.,* 
Taiook, S. N. Canongoe,.. 

5,718 

79 

^amoodabad 

- 

• • • 

5,638 

Azimnagiir 

... «<. 

Shereefabad 

10,594 

Ameerhabad, Gunganalit 

..J - . 

Tenetabad ... 

8,485 

Azimpoor, K. total ^ 

Total, S.N. C. ... ... 

Anoop Nau ... 

3.261 

328 

... 1,810 
2,138 

Do 

1,122 

Akbershahy, Ko. total 

21,919 

Andimber ... ... 

3,382 

Ashreef Cliag 

... ... 

Mabmood 

6,129 

B. Boozerg-abad.., 

... ... 

Andimber 

12,657 

Babradurshahy 


Do. 

6,598 

Bedar-abad, K. total 

13,278 

Alabniood ... 

1,055 

Bherole, K. total 

66,931 

Sbereefabad 

16,920 

Barbeesing^ K. total 

63,49] 

Do. ... ... 

1,960 

C. Cbunakanly, K. total 

1,01,966 

Atidimber 

23,713 

D. Baod Sha% ... 

Dbawah, K. total ... 

Tal. Burboom 

Gopinaht p^ 

‘7. ...34*217 

il 

... 1,356 

1,367 

Do 

Bo 

11,252 

32,850 

1 

Bhooary of Islampoor, &c ... 

E. Ibraliimpoor 

Eslampoor, K. total 

TaLRokinp^,.. 

— Liislikerpj* 

— Bberole ... 

— Narr“ Sing 

".’.68,491 
... 3,048 
.. 18,441 

... 453 

... no 

Mabmood ... 

^ Vil. Dnnda 

. . 925 


* 

j KnlHm Ulab ... 

— Mobrir Hozoory... 

— Herkist Sing “ 

23 

... 171 

32 

22,206 

Mabmood 

46,285 

p. Futtebjungpoor 

•>» ».• -• 

Andimb 

3,484 

Fattebjungpoor 

... 

Sbereefabad 

7,212 

j Futtehjungpoor, K. total 

Tai. S- K. Canongoe 

5,59S 

101 

t 

Mabmood ... ... 

5,492 

Fnttebjnngpooi^ 


Barbeckabad 

7,781 

Ferosepoor, K. total 

13,74] 

Andimber 

2,844 

G. Goass ... 

»»t *»« •«« 

Barbeck 

49,584 

Gbyas-abad 

*•* 

Sbereef «.* 

9,159 

Goozabat, K. total 

39,395 


Tal. S, N, Canongoe 

86 

) 

Barbeck 

39,289 

Gunganagbt, K. total... 

Tal. Lusbkerp^ 

L. N. Canongoe 

KuliinlJlali 

21,784 

... 4,001 
... 413 

... 2,878 

7,294 


— 

Jeiinetabad 

14,490 
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1 st. EajeshAHY Proper, in the Chucklah of MoorshebaBAD,, 
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' 

ClKCAES. 

tfuSMA. 

Mabmood ... 

29,548 

Do 

5,881 

Eeetlehabad 

1,437 

>Abad Sberecf 

44,268 

Audimbcr 

5 

2,437 

) 

Do. 

2,564 

1 

Do. 

58,052 

Do. 

32,499 

Mahmood 

126 

Do. 

13,342 

Audimber , . 

13;575 

Do. 

8,236 

Do. 

9,503 

[ Sbereefabad 

» 

6,665 

Do 

32,751 

Audimber 

1,134 

Sbereef 

4,202 

Audimber 

1,537 

Barbeck ... 

16,287 

Mahmood 

10,480 

Do. 

3,764 

Do 

5,177 

Audimber 

42,684 

Do. 

5,572 

Satgoug 

10,431 

Do. 

7,879 

Audimber 

31,420 

‘ Do. 

22,675 

Mahmood 

29,137 

Audimber 

1,047 

Do. .. 

15,275 

Do. ... ... 

14,055 


Pebgunnahs. 


H. Hussen-anjal 
Howakalily... 

Hejerali Ralily 

'30 Perg® 

1. Iheiy,K. total 

3 TaL Moorslied 
Aymah, S. K. A. 


Jumuad 

Joar Ebrabimpoor, K. total 
TaL Bbolanagbfc ... 

K. Koowerpertaub, K. total 
Tal. Eurboom ... 

— Bberole, &c. 


2. Kettkerlaloopoor 
Kazypoor . . 

Kassimnagur 
Kettker-joar, Kenajpoor 
Kasbypoor, K. total... 
Kettkerjoar Mbola, K. total 
Kootubpoor, K. total ... 

M. Merarpoor, K. total... 

Tab ley Canongoe 
— S. ... 


Muscoory 

Mhelund, K. total .. 

Mulessir, K. total... 
Maliomidpoor 
N. Ifousing-Eutteepoor ... 
Nandalalpoor 

Muggerbanga ... * 

No^aDgar HosMngp^ K. total , 
6 Talookdaran 

|P. Pebtyal, K. total ... 

Tal. Beerblioom ,,i 

Pabtkabary ^ 

Plassey, K. total.., 

E.. Rajeshaby ... ,,, 

Russooipoor, K. total 
Tal. Beerbboom 

Eajepoor 
Roslienpoor 
|S. Sultan-aujal 
Sultan-abad 


1,272 

231 


Rhalsa... 44,065; 




1.622 

652 


6,678 

...386 


34,816 


-2,064 


...44,374 
... 1,690 


6,748 
. 176 


...81,658 

23,974 
... 1,298 
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1st. Eejeshahy Proper, in the Chucklah of Moobshedaead, 

A. B. 1135. — (Continued.) 

1 PEBaUNNAHS. 


ClECABS. 

JUMMA, 

! Selimpoor Nulktint 

Sheerpoor Atay, K. total.., 

Tal. Bherole .. 

Ayrnahj S. K, 

36,831 

... 1,914 

238 

2,153 

Audimber 

18,732 

Khalsa 

... 34,678 

Shereef 

34,917 

Shalibazpoor ... 

Audimber 


2 Shahzadpt Kerrimogongj K. total 

41,372 

I)o. 

6,773 

Sherashahly, K. total 

••• 25,743 

Do. 

1,280 

Siiahjelianpoor, K. total ... 

11,046 

Shereef 

7,525 

68 Pergs. Eahtimam division Rajeshahy 

of whicb Khaisa ... 9,05,324 

Aymah ... 442 

■ 

••• »»* .... 

9,05,766 

1st. Bhetoobeah CHUOK, GOEAGAUT: 

1135 A. B. 


Peegxjnnahs. 


ClECAES. 

JXT2tMA> 

Amrole 


Barbechabad 

43,728 

Araeerabad, Noosserit Shaliy 


Mahmood 

1,149 

Bhetooriah ... 

.•« ... ... 

Bazoohay 

78,990 

Teggachy 

BemgoEg, total . 

V.’. 9,801 

Piajerah 

13,582 

Jagea Circar... 

Galabram 

1,537 

2,708 

—4,245 



Kiialsa ... 

... ... 6,556 

Barbeck 

9,801 

Berderiah 

Olieadabazooj K. of 

Jageer Circar ... 

23,527"is 7,606 
4.276 

Bazoohay 

2,977 

Khalsa ... 3,330 

Barbeck 

HR 

J eyassan J agen Circar 

14,544, K. 13,844 

Do, 

28,388 

Cheaasooa, K. total 

... 4,351 

Do. 

204 

Ghowgong, K. total 

... 9,220 

Do. 

7,760 

Dheebali 

* ... 

Pingerab 

9,395 

Gungarampoor 

« • *• 1 

Baroohay 

4,468 

Gobindpoor, Jagiir C. ... 

2,599 K. 15,293 

Barbeck 

17,892 

Hnrryal... 

... 

Bazoohay 

5,704 

Kettermull 


Do. 


Keyhettab 

Kebttali, total ... ... 

27,148 

Do. 

853 

Tal, Denajip ’^5 .. 

Jageer Circar ... 

. 658 

K. 26,490 

... 7,320 



Khalsa 

... 19,199’ 

Peujerab 

26,490 
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1st. Bhetooreah chuck. GOEAGAUT: 

1185 A. B. — {Continued^ 


Pebgtjnkahs. 


CiRCAKS. 

JUMMA. 

Kalligong ... 

Mheoianshaliy 

Mohabetpoor 

Malunchy, K. tot al ... 

Tal. liusbkerp^ 

Jageer Gircarj 

Aymah 

6,342 

1,150 

5,192 

...3,284 

...1,318 

4 

Barbeck. | 

Bazoobay, j 

Mabmood, 

V Barbeck 

588 

Pertaub-bazoo ».« 

Raipoor ••• 

Soonabazoo 

ShaMstanagnr 

Shabistahabad 

Sujaitnagur, K. total 

Tal Lusbkerp^ , ... 

Siiberris, K. total ... 

Vizierabad... 

Yusef Shaby, K. total 

Tal. Gbolam Hyder.« 

Mab*^ Mozuffer 

Bbeiooka 

2 Villages 

••• 

a»o 

*.**5,641 

636 

57,435 

...39,926 

11,708 
. 2,395 

411 

. 182 

1 A ftOft 

Bazooka 

Mahmood ... 

Bazooha ... 

Bazooba 

Bo. 

1 Barbeck 

Bazooba 

Barbeck ... 

41,274 

624 

20,529 

9,210 

726 

5,004 

405 

10,726 

Jageer Aymab 

25,228 

... ... 60 

Bozoobay 

25,167 

5,01,911 

30 Perg® Eabtinaam div. Bhetooriab 
of wbicb Kbalsa 

Jageer 

... 4,68,937 
... 32,984 



1st. Needy chuck, bhoosnah: 

A.B. 1135. 


PEjRGTJNKAHS. 


CiBCARS. 

JUMMA. 

Ameerabad of Nelbntty 

... •** 

Mabmood 

11,182 

Ameerabadof Mokeempoor 

0t« 

Do. 

8,169 

Aurungabad . . 

... ••• 

Jennetabad ... 

123 

Ameernagur 

Bazooras, total 

Jageer Circar 

Khandonran ,,, 

Aymabj S. K. A.... 

...25,095 

1,505 

...9,783 

212 

- 11,501 

Mabmood 

730 

Kbalsa 

Barogcbup, total 

Jageer Moorsbedj 

Aymab 

13,694 

16,346 

1,666 

110 

1,776 

Do. 

25,096 

1 ' Kbalsa ... 14,569 

Do. 

3 6, 346 j 


Mr, J. Grant’s 


Zemindarry 
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ZEMINDARKY OF KAJFSHAHY. 


{Bengal I, 


Mr. J. Grant’s 
■view of the 
Keveniies of 
Bengal. 


Zemindarry 
't^f Kajeshahy. 


1st. Neldy Chuck. Bhoosnah: 


A. B. 113.5.- 

-(Continued.) 


Beegunkahs. 

ClECAES. 

JUMMA, 

Belberiah, K. 73 Jagur Circars 

»«• 55 

Do 

129 

Begumabad 

«<• 

Do 

271 

Belgachy, Jageer Nowarrah 

...288 

Do 

12,082 

Dogachy 

• *. 

Do 

6,912 

Dosty 

•i* 

Do 

44 

Ebrahimpoor 


Do 

10,463 

Eikbty 


Enttehabad 

923 

Fursetpoor Anrnngp^ total 

•* •». 1,383 



Jageer Circar and Buckhsiiy 

... 53 





Mahmood 

1,383 

Gheznovypoor 

a • « « 

Do- 

1,453 

Hackeenpoor ... ... 

... 

Futtehahad 

6,225 

Boshpoor ... 

... 

Mahmood 

2,188 

Jehad, deli ... 


Do” 

458 

Mehemshahy, total 

... 22,361 



Jageer No warrah, exclu, ... 

2,661 





Do. 

19,671 

Muggerchanlj Kotli ... 

«• * * • 

Do. 

1,484 

Neldy, total ... 

89,881 



Jageer Nowarrah, ex. e,, 

...4,278 





Do. 

85,601 

Noosseretshadv, total 

... 22,343 



Jageer Nowarrah, ex. 

... 3,017 





Do. 

19,326 

Nussib-shahy, total 

... 34,510 



Jageer Nowarrah, ex 

... 1,174 





Do. 

33,224 

Nussibpoor ... 

.. 

Do* 

1,217 

Pohtkabarry 

• •• • 

Do. 

1,736 

Santore, total 

48,436 



Jageer Nowarrali, ex 

... 5,166 






Do. 

43,370 

Sedky-Chaul Kotli. tot 

332 



Jageer Bakhshi 

313 




— 

Do. 

19 

Sungrui 



Do. 

357 

29 Berg® Eahtimam div. Neldy ... 



3,09,010 

of which Khalsa ... 

... 290,625 



Jageer 

... 13,385 





exclusive of the Jao 

•eer No war- 

rah, which seems always to have been separated from the Zemindarry jurisdictionsJ 

in like manner as the Talookdars were 

'Aymah 322 included. 


1ST. Petty DisteiCTS, scattered in different Chucklalis, A. b. 1135 . 

Chucks and JPebguhhahs. 

CiRCAKS. 

JUMMA. 

1 Chuck. Akbernagur ; 




1 f Baherai, K. total ... ... 

... 2,36C 

Andimbcr 

683 

1 cj ) Kanhj ole, K. total 

... 13,808 

Do, 

67 

1 " j Sheerpooi- Higrah, 1 

C pt.K. total ... f 

... 22,93£ 

Barbeck... 

3,062 

i 


Total ... 

3,813 
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1st. Petty Disteicts, scattered in different Chucklahs, 
A. B. 113.5. — (^Oontimted.) 


Chucks, aad Pek&unhahs. 


ClECAES. 


JUJIMA. 


Chuck. Burdwac. 

I Bkiit Salah, K. total 

Tai. Burdwan Zemindarry. ... 

Cd'ootmGkend, Kha. 92 Jag. C. ... 


Chuck. Jeliangeernagur. 
fBarpoor, K. total 
I Tal Jelaipoor... 


Ebrahimpoor, K. total 
Tal. Jelaipoor 

Khaupoor, K. total . 

4 Talookdaran Jelaipoor 

Kassimnagur, K. total .. 
in two Tup pahs 

i Mahobetpoor, K. total.,, 
Tal. Jelaipoor 


Nelhutty, K. total 
Jagurs, excld... 

TaL Jelaipoor... 

LSultanpertaub, E. total... 


8,298 

4,077 


125 


1,550| 

6241 


Sliereefubad 

Do. 


Total.. 


the Tuppah of Shaligutty 


12 Pergs. Eahtimam Mutafurmkat : 

of which the Khalsa portion was... 
and Jagecr included 



4,187 

217 


Futtehabad 


Baroolia 


4,404 

907i 

3,856 

S78, 

2,457 

I 

2,548' 

j 

2,390 

5,026 


18,073 


25,165' 

1251 


25,290: 


ABSTRACT 

of the Eahtimambukdy of 1135, A. B. 


Rajeshahy Bivision, Pergunnahs ... 

Bhetooreah: ... ... ■ 

Nelbt ... . ... 

Mutaeukkukat ... 


of which, 


Total 


68 Jumnia 
30 -- 

29 
12 ■ 


139 


Sa. Rs. 


9,06,766 

5,01,921 

3,09,010: 

25,290j 


17,4i,987i 


Khalsa ... 16,96,087> 

Jageer .... ... 45,136V SiccaRs. , 

■^ymah ... 764 J with a difference of 

, between the 

particulars and totals, besides fractional parts of Rs, 


Mr. J. Grant’s 
view of the 
Revenues of 
Bengal. 

Zemindarry 
of Bajeshahya 
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zemindaert of eajeshaht. 


[Bengal I. 


S8a 


Ikir. J.Grant’s p 
view of the 
Keveniies of 1 
BeagaL 

2nd.— 

-Modakhil and Mokhareje; Eeduced, united or dismembered, 
Pergunnahs, in whole or part, by the Sunnud 
of A. B. 1141. 

Zemin dar^y 
of Rajeshahy* 

Divisions and Pergunnahs. 

ClECARS. 

JUMMA. 


E.ajeshaliy, div. as in 1135 




9,05,766 


ModahhiL or annexation of some of the former 





Pergs., as stated, or others wholly new, taken 





from different Chucklahs ; viz. 






Chuck. Akbernagur. 





N. Ambad, K. total 8,000 kiss. 

... 6,750 

Audimber. 



J Bahprai, K. 

683 

Do. 



1 Kankjole, K 

67 

Do. 



N. 

llano poor 

610 

Do. 





8,110 

»* a 




Chuck. Burdwan. 





j J 

Bhut Salah, K 

... 4,484 

Sliereef. 




Joot Mekend 

217 

Do. 





C,701 





Chuck, Bhoosua, 






Belberiah 

328 

Mabmood. 




Dogachy ... 

... 5,911 

Do. 



wO!] < 

Ilosbpoor 

... 2,188 

Do, 




Sungrie 

357 

Do. 





8,784 





Chuck. Moorshedcbad. 





fPattepoor, total 19,265 Kissmufc 

... 8.821 

Audimber, 




Koolberiah ... 58,188, K, 

lOS 

1 Malimood. 



1 ’ j Nnssibpoor ... 4,204, K. 

18S 

! Audimber, 



(^SbahSeiimpr... 13;367, K. 

... 1,714 

r Bhereef* 

32,1] 4 


14 Pergs. 





Annexation of a further portion of Pergs. in the 





latter Ghncklah, of which a part appears in the 





Acct. of 1135, A.B. 





f Akbershahy, K. addition 


) Audimber. 




Bherole ... do 

... 22^ 

[ Shereefa. 




Earbecksing ... do 

... 14^ 

i Do. 




Obunakahly do 

9: 

1 Audimber* 




Goozerhat do 

S’- 

I Barbeck. 




Jhily ... do 

20^ 

3 Shereefa. 




Kashypoor ... do 

45^ 

i Audimber. 




Kettkei loarMholado 

... 11, 03? 

3 Do, 




Kootubpoor ... do 

76( 

) Shereefa. 




Plassy ... do 

43( 

) Satgong. 




Sheerpoor Atay do 

9; 

3 Sbereefa* 




\^Shahzadpoorlierringdo . f , , , 

10 

d Audimber* 



13,878 
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1 Mokhabeje ; Eeduced, united 

±'eigunnahs, in whole or part, by the Sunnud of A. B 
lUL—iOon/mued.) 

Divisions and Peegunnahs. 

ClRCAES. 

1 JUMMA. 

Mokhareje or dismembered Pergs., from the last 
, Ohnck. 

j r Ashruf Chag. total 6,129 

3 < Dhooary of Isiampoor, total 5^028 

t Mahomedpoor, total 16"287 

Kissmut Azimpoor, dedd * ^720 

• — Dhawah, do 16,659] 

11 Pergs.] — Eslampoor, do ‘ 14345 

Balance, j — Nowangur, ) ... * „ 

totoskingpfc J . . 26,692 

— Gunganaht 8,l04 

— Shahbarpoor ... ... 7^950 

Mahmood. 

Do. 

Barbeck. 

Jennet. 

Audimber. 

Mahmood. 

Audimber. 

Jennefabad. 

Audimber. 

9,52,058 

i 

1 

i 

1 

7S Pergs. 

... 

1,01,956 

Eejeshahy, div. by Sunnud 1,141 
Deduct difference in the^’otals. 

Total. 

8,50,10J 

696 


Total Sa. Pts....j 

8,49,406 


]■ 

1 

2 nd. MoDAKHiii and jVIokhab.eje, or annexations and dismembered 
of Pergunnahs in whole or part, by the Sunnud of A. B. 114 1. 

Divisions and Pergunnahs. j 

J 

f 

CiRCAES. 1 

Jumma. 


Mr^ J, Grant's 
view of the 
Revrennes of 
Bengal. 


Eemindari^ 
of Hajeshalsy. 


Bhetooreali; div. as in 1135 


5,01,921 


ModakMl, or annexations from diferent Chucks, of 
Pergunnahs betore stated, and here recapitulated. 
Chuck. Blioosnali. # 


; 1. 

Bazoorahs, Kissmut 

... 12,571 

1 

Chuck. Moorshed. 

! 

f 

Azimpoor, K 

702 

1 1. 

Eslampoor, K 

... 14,387 

j Dhooary of Eslampoor 

... 5,028 

1 Gunganaht, K 

... 4,911 

; 2 pergunnahs 


j Mokhareje, or dismemberment of whole 

Pergunnahs 

1 from Chuck. Goraghaut : 


j 

fTeygachy 

... 13,582 


Bimgong 

... 9,801 


Berberiah 

.. 2,977 

i 

Chowgong, £ 

... 7,760 

:9- 

Chenaroon, K. 

204 


Jeyassan, K. 

... 23,888 


Kaligoug 

... 15,697 


Kehttah 

... 26,490 


^bilbeiis, Iv. 

406 


— — 




Mahmood 


Jennetabad. 

Mahmood. 

Do. 

feunetabad. 


Pingcrali. 
Bar beck. 
Bahoozay. 
Barbeck. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pingerah. 

Bazoobay. 


I 37,519 
I 5,39,470 

I 

I S 


1,05,201 
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ZEMINDAEBY OF KAJESHAHT. 


[Bengal I. 


Srr.J.Grant’s 

view of tlie 
Eevemies of 
Bengal. 


Zemindarry 
of Eajeslialiy. 


2nd 

—Modakhil and Mokhaeeje, or annexations and dismembered 
of Pergunnahs in whole or part, by the Sunnud of 

A. B. lHh--^(Oontinued.) 

DHISIONS and PBKGTJNIfAHS. 

ClKCAES. 

JUMMA. 

i 

Kissmut Amrole ... 

2,710 

Barbeck. 

4,34,266 

i r Ameer ab ad 

45 

Mahinood. 



Bhitooriah 

4,810 

Bazoohay. 



Chedabazdo dustm. 3,330 total 

7,606 

Barbeck. 



Dheekab... 

520 

Pingerali. 



Gungarumpoor ... ... ... 

293 

Bazoohay. 



Gobindpor 

2,594 

Barbeck. 



Hurryal ... 

353 

Bazoohay. 



Kettarmuli ... 

2,704 

Bo. 



Keyhettah 

56 

Bo. 



\ Mhemanshaliy 

3,420 

Bo. 



Moliabetpoor 

400 

Mahmood. 



Malunchy 

'28 

Barbeck. 



Pertaub-bazoo ... 

2,892 

Bazoohay. 



Raipor ... 

38 

Mahmood. 



Soonabazoo ... . 

1,221 

Bazoohay. 



Shaliistangur ... L. 

555 

Do. 

i 


Sliahistabad 

3i 

Bo. 

3 


Sujaitnagur ... 

292 

Barbeck. 

i 


, Yusefshahy ... 

1,449 

Bazoohay. 

i 

i Total portions of tlie standard Kent-Koil to be deducted, being the 

i 

amount anciently reserved to the Khalsa, when 

these several Pergunnahs 


(were annropriaied in Jageer to Mui Jumlah, and now granted as dusioori 


or mnscoorat tathe zemindar, therefore struck out of tl: 

le toomar 

32,023 



Total... 


4,02,243 

Difference on casting up particulars, to oe deducted 


34 

23 pergunnahs.Blietooreah div. by sunnudll^lySa. Es. 

... 

4,02,209 

ISeldy diyision. as in 1135, A. B. ••• _ 


* * 

3,09,010 

! Modakhil, or annexations from Gliuck. Jeliangeer-j 



i 

nagur. 




1. Nelinitty, K 

2,415 

Putteliabad. 

! 

1. Mahobetpoor, K. ... - - 

2,548 

Boklah. 


Kassimuagur tup. Gopaulpoor ... ^ ... 

628 

Bazoohay. 



Chuck. Moorshed. 




Gungaiiaiit, tup. metrapoor 

3,293 

Jennetabad. 



Chuek. Bhoosuah. 




Nekty ... 

91 

Puttehabad. 

8,975 

2 pergunnalis. 



3,17,985 


Mokhareje, or dismemberments from the last 

Chuck : 


f 

'Bazooras 

25,095 

Mahmood. 


i 

.} 

Bazoocbup 

16,346 

Bo. 


I 

Bilberiali, K. ... 

129 

Bo. 


1 

Bogachy ... ...» 

5,912 

Bo. 


j 

Dosty ... 

44 

Bo. 


> 

Ghirnorypoor 

1,453 

Puttehabad. 



Hoshpoor ... ... t.. 

2,188 

Mahmood. 



Jehad'deli 

458 

Bo. 



Redky-chaul, koth 

19 

Bo. 



SuDgrui.., 

357 

Bo. 

52,001 

perghs. ISfeldj di?. by Sunnud 1 141 A. B... 


Sa. Es. 

2,65,931 

deducting a difference in casting up fractions and totals of 530 Es. ! 
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2nd.— Modakhil and Mokhaeeje, or annexations and dismembered 
of Pergunnalis in wliole or part, by the Snnnud of 
A* B. 1141. — (Oontinued,) 


Divisions and Pergunnahs. 


Petty districts, as in 1135, A. B 

52. fiodakbil, or annexations froai Ciiuck. Gorahgaut 


f Teygacliy, head of a district 

Bungong 

Eerbereah. 

Jeyassin 

Clienaroon 

Chowgong , 

Chedabazoo tup. Aurnnnagur 
Dhanrim, total 7,07 5, K. 
Kaligong 
Kept tan 

Silberis 

Pookeriali, head of a district 

Ruttenshahy 

Yusefshahy^ K, 


Chuck. Ackbernag. 
Basdole Bejarahpoor district 
Koot.wally, K. total 28,766... 
I Kassimnagur, K 


Chuck. Jeliangeer. 
Sultaupertaul, K. jageec 
Kassimnagur, K. 


Chuck. Icssort. 

Aula 

Yusefpoor, K. total 4^5,202, K. 


Chuck. Moorshed. 

{ Mahomedpoor 

Chuck. Bhoosnah. 

Bazoochup 

Bazooras, K 

Havillee Putteliabad district, K. 
Jell alpoor, total 68,185 kiss .. 
LNaziri)oor 

f Amdher 

0. ‘ Aurungnagur ... 


I Bussykondah 

IBedeJumlah, total ... 


13,582 

9,802 

2,977 

2'8,389^ 

206 

9,22o[ 

3,135 

700 

15,595 

23,818 

405 

38,699 

1,326 

10,939 

1,58,793] 


20,221 

7,933| 

1,500 


29,654 


6,5361 

9161 

7,451 


8101 

2,345 


3,155 


16,287j 


16,236 
■ 10,228 
26,056 
... 3,871 

6,840] 

... 36 

4,802 
187 

7,577 K, 2,068 


ClECAHS. 


Piligerah. 

Barbeckabad. 

Bazoohay. 

Barbeck. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pingerah. 

Bazoohay. 

Do! 

Do. 


Barbeckabad. 

Jennetabad. 

Audimber. 


Bazoohay, 

Do. 


Khaliefitabad. 

Puttcnhabad. 


Barbeck. 


Mabmood. 

Bo. 

Puttehabad. 

Bo. 

Mahmood, 


Mabmood. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 


JXTMMA. 


25,290i 


2,15,340 


2,40,030 


Mr. J. Grant's 
view of the 
Revenues of 
Bengal 


Zemindarry 
of Kajeshahy. 


ZlOIi^ BARRY* OF RAJESHAHY. 


'IBengat i. 


Mr. J.Granfc’s 
xiew of the 
Revenues of 
Bengal. 


Zetnindarry 
4)1 Rajeshahy, 


SS4 


2d. — Modakhil and Mokhareje, according to the Sunnud of A.B. 1141, 



CiRCAES, 

JUMMA, 

63,240 



7,232 

Mahmood. 


1,010 

Do 


1,500 

Do. 


100 

Do. 


2,032 

Do. 


97 

Do. 


15,323 

Do. 


1,489 

Do, 


3,200 

Do. 


i,983 

Do. 


— 

... 

1,04,306 

i, 19,646 


3,44,936 

Akber- 


i 

683 

Audimber. 

1 

1 ; 

67 

Do. 

1 

i ' 

71 

' Barbeck. 


4,187 

Shereefa. 


217 

Do. 


2,548 

Boklab. 


2,390 

• Puttehabad. 



• 

10,163 



3,34,773 

)f the three former divi- ) 

783 



3,35,556 

the whole Rental, to be | 

222 

cca Rs. 

• ^ «%% 

1 3,3o, / < 8 


Divisions inn Pebounnahs. 


36 Modaldiil Chuck. Bboosuak 
brought forward .. 
fHavillee Mahamoodabad 
1 KelLianpoor 
j, Kehlpahly 
Pehtyal' Kahly.,. 
^jperanpoor 
Murpoor^ 

1 Shah-augil 
Selim poor 
j Seroop-poor ... 
LShabjehanpoor... 


49 pergs. 


Total 1 
Modakhil j 


nagur. 

Baherai, K 

Rank] ole 

, Sheerpoor hejrahpoor.. 

^ Chuck. Burdwan» 

^ Bhut Salah 

Joot Mekend 

Chuck Jchangeer, 

Mahobitspoor 

LNelhutty ... 


42 pergumiahs. 

Add difference deducted from 
sions appertaining to this... 


added... 

Total Mutafurriikat, or scattered 'divis.. Sicca Rs.... 


ABSTKA.CT. 


Bajeslialiy division 

Bbeiooreah 

lYeldy 

Mutafurnihat . . . 


Berobust^ or whole pergunnahs 96 
Ki&smut, or parts ... " ... 68 


of 1141, A. B, by Sunniid. 


... Pagodas. 

78 Jumna. 

8,4.9,406 


23 

4,02,209 


21 

2,65,931 



42 

3,35,778 

Total... 

1<54 

18,53,325 


In 25 pergs.— Increase on the Jumma Toomary of the zemindarryj 
since 1135, in 5 years... i 
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3rb. — Hackikut Jumma, or Historical Detail of tlie Rent-roll, called 
Toomaey to the Company’s Acquisition of the Dewanny,! 
according to the Chucklahbundy of M. Rizakliaii, A. B. 1172.1 


CiircKs., Divisions and Peeounnaes. 


CiRCARS. 


Chuck. Moorshedabad. 
Rajeshahj div. as in 1141, B. 8,49,406, and 
f Alyna^nr total 19,923 kiss . , 

■ Chundlai total 18,526, K. ... 

Dhawlah, K 

Euttehpoor, K, Ansil 10,444 towLl 

10,627 i 

Ketter Tear Pholart 15,917 to 8,708* 
Nowangur Hoshing pr. K. 

Asiimf Chog 
Shah Selimpoor, K, 

Shahbazpoor, Iv. 


annexations as follows : 


14,683 

73 

1,953| 

20,471 

24,625! 

27,693 

6,129 

4,857 

7,958 




Mokhareje, viz : 

\ Tal Goozerhat Cantoonagur ... C72| 

“ Shurpoor Atay ... ... 2391 

Towfeer Mhals of the above deducted here, 
but afterwards introduced as Nuzzerannah 762| 


Total Ptajeshahy division 1172. 

Deduct portions of the ^ following Chucklahs, 
included in the above divisions of Rajesbahy : 
Chuck Akbernagur ... ... 8,110 

^ Burdwan ... ... ... 4,701 

L — Bhoonah ... 8,784| 


Total Rajeshahy div. iu Chuck. Moorshed 
2 pergunnahs. 

Bhetooreah pari div. as in 1141, A. B. 

Neldy part div. as in 1141 
Petty districts, as in 1141, A. B, ... 16,287' 

Koolberiah, K. addition since ... ... 2,730] 


Shereefabad. 

Barbeck. 

Audimber, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mahmood. 

Shereefabad. 

Audimber. 


Barbeck. 

Sereefa. 

Audimber. 


Audimber. 

Shereefabad. 

Mahmood. 


Jennetebad, 

Barbeck. 

Mahmood. 


Total zemindarry in Chuck. Moorshedabad 
Chuck. Goragaut. 


«8 (3 


I < 
I ' 

I « 

a ^ 


fBhetooriah div. 1141 B. 

...4,02,209 


1 Kehttah, K. 

.... 

10,890 

Pingerah. 

1 Chedabazoo, K. ... 


4,471 

Barbeck. 

i Ralligong, K. 


15 

Do. 

Kaliigong K. allyaffa total 11,856 K. ... 

1,210 

Do. - 

1 Yusef Shaby, K 


2,657 

Bazoohay. 

LKissmut Omroie ... 

2,710 


Barbeck. 

'Gnngarumpoor 

293 


Bazoohay* 

Hurryal ... 

.353 


Do. 

Kettarmull 

2,704 


Do. 

Kellhittah 

56 

- 

Do, 

Nehemonshahy 

3,420 

j 

Do. 

j Mohabetpoor 

400 

1 

Mahmood, 

1 Pertaulbazoo 

2,892 


Bazoohay. 

1 Raipoor ... • 

. 38 


Mahmood. 

Shahistanagur 

555 


Bazoohay. 

Shahistabad 

37 


Do. 

Serjaitnagur . ... 

292 


Barbeck. 

1 

— 

13,760 


Total Bhetoor div. 1172 

Carried over 

4,35,2021 


Jfmma. 


9,57,843! 


l,673i 


9,56,175; 


21,595 


9,34,580 


19,017 


9,81,868 


I 9,84,868, 
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3hd. — Hackikut J 0MMA, or Historical Detail of the Rent-roll, called 
ITooMAEY, to the Compan/s Acquisition of the Dewanny, according 
to the Chucklahbundy of M. Rizakhan, A. B. lVl^,--(Continued,} 


Chocks., Divisions and Peegs, 


Ciecaes, 


Ciiuch. Moorsliedabad ... brought forward 

Cliuck. Goragaut. 

Bbetoor div. 1172 ... total 4,35,2021 

'Deduct portions of the following ChucklaliS; 
included in the above division of Bhetooriah,' 
viz : 

Chuck. Bhoosnah 
Moorsheda, 


12,671 

24,978 


37,549 


LTotai Bhetoor div. in Chuck. Gorgt. ...3,97,653] 
1 perg. 

Petty Districts divn, : 

Part div. ns m 1141 


« C3 

^ 3 
5i*'> 


1 Amhady Ausil 4,501 
Towfeer 568 


1,68,793| 


5,129 

607 


s: 

< s 


IS 


1 Barbeckpoor, total ... 2,201 K. 

1 PultapoorjtotallOASOTowfeerljOBJjK. 5 ,467 
Bungong, Towfeer ... 12,718 

Jeyassuu, Towfeer ... 33,725 

Bhamiin Ausil, 3s Towfeer. 1,753 

1 Pitiadeh, &c. 15 Mhals 
19,525, Towfeer 2,724. . c 
Pookiriah, Towfeer 


Ruttenshahy, Towfeer ... 

1 Serjahnagur ... ,,, 

Annex, to 1172, A. B. ... 
Dismembered Towfeer Mhals, 
afterwards^ Huzzerana 

6 Pergs* 




Alahmood. 


Pingerah, 
Do, 
Barbeck. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Cliacklah Bhoosnah. 

Heldy div. as in 1141, B... 

1 Aurungnagur Towfeer 
1 Amurabad of Noosserit Shahy 
Bazoochup Towfeer 
Belberiah, do ... 

Bazoons Ausil 1,024 to af. 3,635', ... 
Dosty 

Tursetpoor ... 

GheznoTjpoor 

.2 Iphad-den 


1 22,249 

Goragaut, 

^ 15,071 


^ 35,950 

Goragaut. 

699 

Bazoohay. 

1,291 

Goragaut. 

2,93,452 


8,094 


2,85,358 


u Chuck. ^ 

Goragaut 

2,65,931 


8,549 

Mahmood^ 

1,149 

Do. 

3,470 

Do. 

129 

. Do. 

4,659 

Dou 

44 

Do. 

36 

Do. 

1,453 

Do. 

458 

Do. 


JUMMA. 


9.81,868 


6^,83,011 
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jSRD- — H ackikxtt J umma, or Historical detail of the Toomary Rent-roll, 

[ to the Company’s acquisition of the Dewanny, according to the 

Gbucklahbuiidy of JVi. R. Khan, A. B. 1172, — (continued.) | 


Chucks , Division’s and Psrgunnahs. 

I Ciroaes. 

J UMMA. 

1 

Chucks- 

oorshed., & Goragl 

. brought forward. 

1 16,64,879 

i 

1 

^ Nekty 

20f 

' Futtehabad. 



8ediiy chaul kotli 

u 

Mahmood. 



Tot. Neldv div. 1172 A. B. 

... 2,86.106 




Deduct included portions of Chuck. 


i 


Jehangur 

5,591 

1 

1 


Moors lied. 

3,293 

1 



8,884 

i 

' 

^ Tot Keldy in Chuck. Bhoosnah. 2,77,222 

! 

1 


2 Pergs. 



1 


"RajesBahy part div. 1141 

8,784 




Bebetooriali, ditto 

12,571 




Petty District do 

1,04,306 




Amdim 

12 

Mahmood. 



Bedejuralah, Towf. ... 

3,432 

Do. 



Bussykondah do 

420 

Do. 

! 

Petty districts, part div 

. 1,08,170 


1 

Havillee Euttehabad Towfeer. . 

. 16,090 

Futtehabad. 


Havillee Mamoodabad Towfeer 

. 16,268 

Mahmood, 


Jelalpoor Towfeer. 

2,388 

Futtehabad. 


Kellifanpoor do 

148 

Mahmood. 


Khel-patiy do 

2,500 . 

Do. 


Murpoor do 

225 

Do. 


Kazirpoor do 

274 

Do. 


Peranpoor do 

3,268 

Do. 


Pehtyal Kably do 

224 

Dt>. 


Shaharijai do 

4,453 

Do. 


Shahjehanpoor do 

3,513 

Do. 


Seroop-poor do ... ' 

7,200 

Do. 


1 Sudili Ausil ... 

1,722 

Futtehabad* 

j 

Selimpoor Towfeer 

1,673 

Mahmood. 


1 Tahnjsery Ausil 

1,519 

Futtehabad. 

1 



1,69,653 


1 


Add diff. on casting up Total 

17 



4 Pergs. 



' 


Tot. Zemindarry in 

. Chuck. Bhoosnah 

... 

4,68,247 


ChucL Ackbernagur. 



Rajeshaby part div. as in 

1,14,163 8,110 



Petty districts in 1135 & 1141 

...33,467 



Ambad. RajesBaby div. towf. ... 

16,900 

Audimber. 


Basdoie oetty distr- div 

1.939 

Barbech. 

1 

Kootwalfj do aus. 1,996a towf. 8,293, 10,289 

Jennetahad* ' | 
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3e]). — Hackikut Jcmma, or Historical detail of theToomary _Kent- 
roll, to the Company’s acquisition of the Dewaiuxy, according 
to the Chueklahbundy of M. R. Khan, A. B. 1172. — (continued.) 


Chucks., Divisions and Pergunnahs. 


CiRCARS. 


Chucks. Ackbernagur... brought forward.., 


Xassimmagur do do 7,983, do 6,083, 14,066 
Eampoor fiajeshahy div. towf. 1,380 


Total Rajeshahy div. , . . 

Petty districts division ... 59,761 

Deduct Towf. Mhals assessed for Nuz- 
zeraunah ... 1,118 


26,390 


Audimber. 

Do. 


Total petty districts div 58,6431 

Tot. Zemindarry iu Chuck. Ackbernagur... 
Chuck. Burdwan. 

Rajeshahy div, 1141 A. B 4,701 

Tot, Mikend, Towfeer ^81 Shereefabad. 


Total Zemindarry iu Chuck. Burdwan, 
Chuck. Jessore. 

Petty districts part div. ... 1141 A. B. 3,155 

Aula, Towfeer 99 Khalafifc. 

Yuselfpoor do ... 3,905 Puttehabad. 


Jumma. 


Total Zemindarry to Chuck. Jessore. . 
Chuck. Jehangeernagur. 

ISfeldy div. part as in 1141 B. 5,591 

Petty districts div. 1135/41 ... 20,580 

Sultanpertaub, Aus. 284, Towf. 12,397 

Xassimnagurtup. Benodpoor aus.l « , 

1,220, towf. 6,929, total. ... ( 

1 Kehpas^ mhal sair of Dacca ausil | 1,685 


948, Towf. 737, tot. 


42,811 


Bazooha. 

Do. 

Do. 


Total Zemindarry Chuck. Jehangeernagur... 

Bazee Mhals appertaining to the Dewanny Jageer, and not included in any 
of the preceding divisions ; viz. Nuzzeranah 15,091 1 
Towfeer. ... 1,633 


Chuck. Currybarry. 

fBaherbuud Ausil ... ... 54,010 

Towfeer 64,797 


3-( 


BMtuband Aus. 13,864 and Towf 
Keybarry Aus. 5,140 & Towf 
Mhals Jageer Circar, not classed, | 


but rated at 


1,18,807 

18,721 

9,400 

8,663 


Tot, Zemindarry in Chuck. Currybarry 1172 
Tot. .Zemindarry in Eight Chucks ... 

of which 

lhalsa .M 13,99,316) ... Ausil 

.1 ... * 


Ja^en,.., 10,51,706 J 


Towfeer 


' 24,51,022 Sicca Rupees 


Bengalboon. 

Do. 

Dhekry, 


31,31,664 

8,19,358 


24,51,022 


85,033! 


4,9821 


7,159 


48,402! 


16,725 


1,55,596 


24,51,0221 


Incorporated! 
Iwitli tbel 
lausil A. B. 
1165, except! 
|tbe Towfeer] 
ofBaberbund 
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ABSTRACT. 


C'HUCKLAHBDNDY of M. R. KhAN in 1172. 

Chucks,, Divisions and Pergunnahs. 

Circars. 

JUMMA. 

Chuck. Moorshedabad ... . ... 

71 Pergs. 

9,81,868 

Gorahgaut 

38 

6,83,011 

Bhoosnah 


4,68,247 

Ackbernagur ... 

1 

85,033 

Jehangeernagur.. 

! 8 

65,127 

Burdwan 

' 2 
i 

4,982 

Jessore 

1 ^ 

1 7,159 

Ourrybarry 

I 3 

1 1,55,595 

1 Total Pergunnahs 

j lSl..,Jnm. 

1 24,51,022 


2nd abstract. 

Eahtimambundy of 1172, by M. K. Khan, 


Raj eshaliy division 

... ... Pergs! 80 

, 9.74,736 

Bhetooriah ... 

...i 24 

! 4,35,202 

Neidy 

23 

2,86,106; 

Mutafurrukat 

; 51 

• 5,83,658 ; 

Baherbuiid division 

o 

.. . . ...‘ eJ* 

‘ 1.65,595 

Nuzzery and I'owfeer .. 

Total Pergunnahs. .1 181 .. Jum. 

! 16,796 

1 

24,51,022 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 

CfiucKLi^H. — The whole soubah of Bengal was distributed, by Jaffier Khan, into 
13 of tliese larger territorial sub-divisions, which were compact, well and perma* 
iiently ascertained in boundary, regularly assessed for the standard crown rent, 
and each uuder the separate administration of a foujedar aumildar, or intendant 
of finance. The zemindarry of Rajeshahy, came within eight of these jurisdic- 
dictions. It was the Mogul policy thus to break the influence of overgrown 
landholders, and subject their extensive local management to the control of 
different superintendents, conveniently situated. The annual settlement might, 
at the same time, be concluded at once for the whole district at the sudder, 
without any subsequent confusion, from the variety of collectors, when accu- 
rately defined portions of the land and rental were assigned to each chucklah 
respectively. These grand sub-divisions, moreover, have been always, and are 
still necessary; for the distinction of jageer and khalsa territory, as well as to 
regulate zemindarry grants by sunnud. 

OiRCABs. — Were older sub-divisions of the same natux'e, and destinedj for the same 
financial purposes, as the preceding ; but were of much smaller extent, being 
32 in number, and therefore more expensive in superintendence ; which induced 
the more recent distribution of the soubah into chucklahs. , Nevertheless, all 
grants of laud, and portions of the public revenue, can only be distinctly ascer- 
i.ained, when classed under the head of circars, on account of similar names of 
places, very different from each other : for instance ; in the division of Hajesh- 
ahy. Chuck. Moorshedabad, there are four Pergunnahs called Futtehjungpoor ; 
which, though at a vast distance asunder, and making part of separate zemin- 
darries, might be mistaken for one, without the indication of circars. 

Pergunnahs, whole or broken, in proportional parts of sixteen, are the oldest, the 
le^t, the most universally known and established divisions of land, throughout 
Hindostan. Their use, is indispensable in every operation of finance ; but 
more especially, in checking the usurpation and frauds of zemindarry agents. 
They are, for the most part, described in our provincial maps ; though the ir- 
regular partition of many of them latterly, renders the survey useless; mi hath 
multiplied abuses with the uumhei of heads. 
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Eahtimam, or Zemindarry divisions, always flactnating and indefinite in extent of 
territory and assessment ; yet necessary to be known, as it will be afterwards 
observed, that abwabs, or additions of rent to the ansil, were levied accordingly. 

Jagbee and Khals, and Divisions, were useful for the like, and many other civil 
or political pnrposes. 

Towbeeb, here stated, were the improvements, or increase of the jageer lands, 
incorporated with the ausil jumma toomary, sineethe time of Sujah Khan, but 
prior to Gossim Alii’s administration. 

But exclusive of the Ausil Jumma Toomary, which was finally established for 
the Soubah in general, A. B. 1135, and ior the zemindarry of Kajeshahj in parti« 
cular, with annexation of towfeer, thirty years subsequently, there were large addi« 
tional assessments every where levied under different forms throughout the country ; 
sometimes, for the use and with the sanction of imperial sovereignty, but in Bengal, 
for the most part, under the delegated formal authority of successive soubahdars ; 
at first clandestinely, andin theend avowedly, to support the provincial independence 
on the ruins of a falling empire. Generally however, these further exactions were 
only, in proportion to the real or factitious exigencies of Government; and certainly fell 
greatly short of what might and ought constitutionally, to have been raised from the 
occupants of the khalsa or crown lands; in consequence of increasing agricultural im- 
provements, with a diminution of value in the silver and gold (from the standard of 
original estimation of the annual produce of the soil, forming the basis of the Ausil 
Toomary rent-roll) so universally experienced throughout the commercial world, since 
the discoveries of America and passage ound the Cape. The only regular mode of 
improving the territorial revenue was by hustabood, or ascertainment of the former 
and present effective rental ; which was done, either gradually by the slow paitial 
discoveries of the full measurement and assessment of the smaller divisions of per- 
gunnahs, in the expedient political routine of annual settlements, or at once at dis- 
tant periods, by the greater more expeditious operation of aurneeny investigations, 
throughout entire chucklahs or zeraindarry districts : but in both cases, tbe panicu- 
lars of the increase legally required registration among the other records of the pub- 
lic exchequer kept by the canongoes, putwarries, and some of the more temporary 
officers of dewanny administration ; the amount thereby became notorious to the 
people at large, and could not be withheld from the royal treasury, without open vi- 
olation of the sovereign rights, which yet the nawabs or refractory deputies from the 
court of Delhi were not prepared to maintain. Besides, the one method was too mi- 
nute and tedious, while the other might be thought too expensive, of unimportant is- 
sue, and always liable to great abuse or eoriuption, under the fluctuating government 
and limited views of a single despot ; usually himsolf extremely depraved, uncertain 
of the duration of his power, and who too impatient to wait the permanent advantages 
or a wise equitable system, was most commonly actuated by no other motive than 
the necessities or impulse of the moment, indicated through the capricious will of an 
arbitrary ruler. Further, when the hustabood of a whole zemindarry was complete, 
"not only the dues of the exchequer were then ascertained, but also those of mofussii 
or interior agency comprised under the head of Serinjammy ; which included the 
muscoorat, nancar, &c. of the principal leaseholder himself, with other large indefi- 
nite profits derived from the management of his territorial charge, on pretence of in- 
curred expenditure. Consequently, the two great objects of finance, the utmost 
gross demand and receipt from the country, with tbe amount of actual or fictitious 
disbursements, so necessary to ensure a just economical administration in either de- 
partment, were thus attained ; and the same operation, on the soundest principles 
of Mussulman policy, enforced by the ijitolerant zeal of the Moguls as sectaries 
of the established sunnite faith, precluded the possibility of apy of those illegal 
alienations to brahmins, or for the support of Hindu superstition, which in latter 
,, times, since the Company’s acquisition of the Dewanny, have been daringly ayowed 
^ by ^he zemindars, on the presumption of the ignorance of their new, masters ; in 
joppoaition to common sense and public right, attended with a shameful defalcation 
?of tbe sovereign dues by the absorption of some of the most productive territorial 
funds ot * the State- The improved rental of the lands thus brought to view, might 
be effected under two different forms acquiring distinct appellations, as applicable 
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to the jageer or ^balsa portions of the district investigated. A simple increase of 
rentj according to the quantity of ground held by pottafa, or indefinite leases (made 
permanent by custom, while the ryot-occupant complied with the yearly demands 
of Government by any general assessment, not exceeding in the whole a rebba, or 
the fourth of the actual gross produce of the soil) was the best, most constitutional 
mode of improving the revenue, and the surplus income so formed, beyond which the 
ausii jumma was consolidated with that original rental, in all the detail of per- 
gunnah divisions ; acquiring the technical denomination of Keffyet, or profit, in 
the language of the exchequer, when arising on the crown lands ; and Towfeer, an 
Arabic word of similar import, when forthcoming from the appropriated territory 
in jageer. It was thus, the whole soubah of Behar was rated to the latest period 
of Mussulman administration, and that the districts of Dacca, Purneah, and Kung- 
poor, with the zemindarries of Binagepoor, Beerbhoom, Burdwan, and Calcutta in 
Bengal, were made so productive to the State, under the light superficial operations 
of Gossim Alii, or nearly at the same time, the more solid extensive improvements 
of the Company, throughout the two latter ceded portions of the country. In 
Eajeshahy, however much the like mode of assessment might obtain internally for 
the private benefit of the farming landholder, the advantage of it, never was reaped 
by Government, as will be hereafter shown; except in a very small degree, or im- 
perfectly, by a partial liustabood of newly acquired and scattered pergunnahs, with 
the more recent profitable increase, skilfully effected through the enlargement and 
interchange of the proportion of assigned teiritory with an equal quantity of khalsa 
land, supposed to be rated at the old valuation. This district was of too great 
an extent to admit of a minute local investigation in a period short of two or three 
years ; under the practised chicanery and universal influence of husbandmen and 
mofussil officers of the brahmin caste, so powerfully supported by an interested 
zemindar of the same tribe, the ordinary difficulties of such a scrutiny were con- 
siderably increased ; and on every account, it may very reasonably be supposed, 
that the offer of a large yearly nuzzeranah to tiie exchequer, made through the 
corrupted channels of its principal officers acceptable, could always suspend from 
year to year, that best and necessary operation essential to the Mogul system of 
finance, if any thing in the nature of an additional income annually, might other- 
wise with greater facility be realized. Such undoubtedly were in part, the leading 
motives for the introduction here and more universally throughout Bengal, of the 
form of levying new assessments in the gross, on whole zemindarry jurisdictions, 
under various names and pretences, by abwabs or a proportional increase on the 
total of the ausii, without entering into the usual detail of the tuckseem or pergunnah 
divisions, but leaving the distribution to be made entirely at the discretion generally 
of ignorant, depraved, oppressed Indian landholders- The nature, extent and osten- 
sible purposes of these further exactions, have in the Comparative Analysis of the 
finances of the Soubah^at large, been fully set forth ; and therefore it seems only 
necessary in this place, barely to indicate the denomination and amount of such as 
were imposed throughout the entire district of Eajeshahy, from the period of Jaffier 
Khan’s administration towards the beirinning of the present century, to that of 
Suraje ulDowiah’s at the revolution of 1757 ; remembering that the khalsa portion 
of the jumma, on which alone abwabs were proportion ably established to be per- 
manently consolidated with the original assessment, amounted in 1135 A. B. to 
16,96,087 rupees, and in 1165, about the era of tlie last-naentioned event, accor- 
ing to the Bengal style, did not fall short of 18, 39, STB rupees. 

abwabs. 

1, Khasnoveessy established in Jaffier Khan’s Govern- 


ment, 1726 A. D ' ^ ' 21,395 

2. Nuzzeru'tah Mokurrery, by Sujah Khan ... 389* 

3. Zer Mat-hoot . ditto ... ... 31,290 

4. Mat hoot Feelkhaneh ... ditto ... ... 67,58 5 

5. Eoujedarry Abwab ditto ... ... 24,462 
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6 . Choat Marliattah by Aliverdy Kiiaii to 1750 A« D. 3,02^480 

7. Ahuk and Khesbt Gour. ditto ... ‘ 655 O 8 O 

8. Nuzzeranah Munsoorgungeditto ... ... I^OO^OOd 

^>57,565 

Total Abvvabs in the zemindarry of Eajeshahy to 1165 A. B. 6/02/6 88 
Continued to the year 1172, and consolidated with the ausii jum~ 
ma toomary of that period, including the towfeer of 1 165, and sub- 
sequent annexation of Baherbund, &c. being ... ... ... 24,51,022 

Make the Ausii and Ab wab for the whole dis trict, in the gross. 30,63,710 

From this amount, however, of original and proportionably increased assess- 
ment, at the rate of about thirty per cent, on the ausii, together established under 
the yearly forms of a bundobusty settlement, as the total malgoozary or current 
rents payable to Government, is to be deducted the article of muscoorat ; beino* the 
compromise allowed to the zemindar at the formation of thejumma toomary, in lieu 
of all charges of mofussil management, involving his own written and prescriptive 
rights of Nancar Eussoom, &c. and which he found more to his advantage to hold 
unascertained, by compliance with the sovereign's exaction of abvvabs, than risk a 
discovery of large surplus profits, by regular hustabood investigation. The addi- 
tional assessments were to be levied entirely free of any extraordinary expense, as 
being only an accumulation of the former demand of rent for the same lands or 
from the same people, and requiring no increased establishment in the collection. 
The following account, therefore, of incurred Annual Oharges for the whole zemin- 
darry of Eajeshahy, is to be considered, as solely applicable to the ausii jumma. 

MUSCOORAT. 

1. Nancar, Khanabarry, or free lands, for the subsistence of the 

zemindar himself, of unknown indefinite extent and value, were 
rated by compromise as a compensation for every allowance 
of personal agency in behalf of Government 

2. Neemtucky, or half rupee per cent, in like manner to the 

canongoe ... 

3 Moccudemy, or nancar to the chiefs of villages or petty zemindars. 

4. Aymah, or religious donations to Mahomedans 

5. Mudded Mash, similar donations more particularly to individuals* 

6. Enam, or charitable donations, in some instances to Hindus. 

7. Mehmany, entertainment of pilgrims and strangers in general 

8. Kheirat, or occasional charity to the poor of all persuasions 

9 . Paikan, or the pikes, guards of villages, every where necessary 

10. Kuddem-russool, or worship-place of the Prophet’s footstep ... 

11. Dufter-bund, allowance to the office keepers of cutcheries ... 


13,926 

8,468 

13,974 

3,986 

575 

1,539 

43 

18 

2,161 

67 

4 
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Total Muscoorat or charges, with fractions Eupees 44,715 

Deducted from the Malgoozary stated as before, in all at Eupees 30,53*710 

Leaves a net Ee venue to Government in 1172, of ~~30^08,995 


Yet notwthstandmg the augmentation which had thus taken place in the 
epace of thirtv years, on the khalsa lands, being about one-third of the original rent- 
roll, reckoned m rouna numbers eighteen lacs of rupees, the mode of assessment by 
abwab was thought by Cossim AUi, greatly inadequate to the actually improved 
^ateof the district, or receipts of the zemindar; was known to be produkve of the 
most partial inequalities, in the distribution of these additional demands of Govern- 
ment among ditferent classes of the ryots, depending on caste, or local residence in 
the favored pergunnahs chiefly farmed to Brahmins ; added to other new anthorized 

SSnfTll “ T pretence of a failure 

dsewhcre of the requisite funds to makegood the annual malgoozary stipulated 

lliiS.? f I*'® ®“"‘® ‘1™®' “'at it fell infinitely short of 'the nawab’s 

® of refractory ambition, might conceal extravagant mofussil 

exDp!!!«fwr«-r '^sumptions for defraying the more general 

expenses eifthe,soubah. A hustabood was therefore resolved on, and very imperfectly 
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executed in the Bengal fussily year 1165, for the whole isemindarry of Eajeshahv ex- 
clusive of Baherbuml , which if considered at any time before a dependency became 
only a part of the Eanny Bowanny’s territorial ju.isdiet.on formally tw7or th“e 
years later. The principal aumeen employed in this service, apologizes m a note subioin- 
edto his account, for the deficiency of his investigation, by obser^n <37^; 
more complete as^rtainment of the resources of so large a dis4t by meaTurement and 

himself wi h such sudder and mofussd papers, as could be collected expeditiously • 

had drawn out his statement of improved 
rents with resumptions ot sebundy and other zemindarry expenses, all whmh he 
should endeavour to see realized to Government.” In fact, the larger diviLns of 
Kajeshahy proper, and Bhetoonah, were only generally estimated probably from 
the loose fallacious accounts of the zemindar himself, or his servile^ depenLnts 
while the more satisfactory detail is entirely confined to those pergunnahs^of recent 
acquisition, or of known improvement by jageerdarry operations of towfeer- as will 
be seen by the following Schedule, the more valuable in ..self, as exhibS’perhS 
the only authoritative, though imperfect hustabood existing of this distiic ° ^ ^ 


state of the revenues of theEahtimamor 
territorial trust of Eanny Bowanny exc usive of Baherbund ; as ascertained 
-ii. ±5. -.168, or A, D, 1761, in the administration of Cossim Alii Khan 
showing the particulars of the Ausil with consolidated Toufeer of 1165* 
m all the detail of local divisions herein specified, with their full amount of 
discovered rental 


New zemindarry divisions and 

PERGUNNAHS. 


Rajeshahy Division, khalsa & jageer 

of pergunnahs \ 

Bhetooriah division do . J 

Neldy, a portion of the old division! 
Shan-aujal, jageer of the bnkhhsi , 
Haville. Jelalpoor, Sso. of Dacca . 

f Surdeh, &c... ' 

Rntten shahy ... 

Fitiadeh ... 

Rcroop-poor and Sujah-nagur... 

KootwaJly 

Joar Ameeiiabad ... 

Ambady 

, Bhiterbund 
1 Basdolehejrapoor 
1 Mugger- chaul-kote 7! 

I Bahr sair of Jehangnmagtir ... 

« of Bhergoram 

Barbeckpoor, vil. of Madooliady 
I Koolbenah Torr of Jaides 
I I Kassimnagur 
Santore Division 


rSantore 
Nnssib-shahy 
Fookeriah. ., 
Bazoo-cheep 
Belgacby ... 


total 483,7.39 rupees 


CiRCARS. 


I Jeyassun 

) Pnlta-poor 7 

' Mehimsbahy ... Z* 

Ameerabad, Yusefpoor ... 

Hakeempoor ! 

Ebrahimpoor, See.... 

Futkabarry 

Noossent Shahy... 

Tup. Bernodpoor, Kassimnagur 
p6|g, Dhamua 

_ 1168, Gross rent of total Peres. 179 

Nermjamray total Expenses, allowed^on the 

iTwn accordingto the Hustabood 

iTwoPerguanahs ofBah«bn„a, &c. aub4»eutly a™a to Rbjeshaby 

Total of the Zemindarry by the Ttustafaeod, to 1172.. , 


Var ious 
Do 

Mahmood 

Do 

Futtehab, 

! 

Ba zooha 
[Gorahgaut 
, Do 
Jeunetabad 

Finger^ 

Becgalbhoon 

Barbeckpoor 

Mahmood 

Bazooah 

Audimber 

Pingerah 

Mahmood 

Audimber 

Mahmood 
' Do 

Ba«ooha 
Mahmood 
I Do 

[Batbeck 
Do 
Do 

Mahmood 
I Do 

Futfehabad 
Mahmood 
Do 
Do 
Bazooha 
[Barbeck 


Chucks. 


Moors bed 
Gorahgaut 
Bhoosna 
Do 
Do 
. Do 
[Gorahgaut 
Do 
Do 

Akbernag 

Gorahgaut 

Currybarry 

Akbemag 

Bhoosna 

Jehangur 

Moorshed 

Gorahgaut 

llloorsned 

Akbernar 

BhoGosna 

Do 

Gorahgaut 
Bhoosna 
I Do 
Gorahgaut 
Do 
I Do 
[Bhoosna 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Jehangur 

Gorahgaut 


I 


Old 

ZEMINDAURYj 

DIVISIONS. 


Rajeshahy 
Bhetooriah 
N eldy 
Mutafur 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Baherbeeud 

Mutafurke 

Neldy 

Mutafur 

Rajeshahy 

Mutafur 

Do 

Do 

Neldy 

Do 

Mutafur 

Do 

Neldy 

Mutafur 

Do 

Do 

Neldy 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Mutafur 

Do 


Hustabood accouut collections 


Eupce!! 


Ausil 

JUMMA 
OP IIS 5 


9,06,525 

5,94,269 

98,119 

33,753 

87,116 

2,02ft 

19,625 

22,090 

9,580 

l,l4ii 

4,561 

I2,990i 

22.160 

1,484 

94H 

92 

607 

2,832 

7,983 

43,270 

33,224 

38,699. 

19,706 

12,082 

18,063 

28,389 

4,430 

19,671 

20,349 

6,223 

13,0U 

1,735 

19,348 

4,252 

825 


20.63,804 

44,715 


20,18,089, 

68,860 


No, 86, 9491 3,19^358' 


^ o 
O Pm 

6-. o 


S 

cO , 
W 00 


-17,776, 

82,181 

22,882 


2,724 
15,151 
8,293 1 

’**568! 

8,948 


737 


2,708| 


I5,07l| 

M57i 

38,725 

1,087 


3,897 

l,628i 


!.54,56I 


:,54,.561 

64,797 


?8,2irii 54 556 

IJ, 067 10,22,319 
1,58,680 
1,01,015 
79,320 
3,931 
1,' 

30,479 
57,794 
7,611 
2,861 
9,a07| 
28,677 
13,463i 
1,532 
810 
1001 
722 
4,512i 
10,695i 


44,406 

37,998 

1,21.806 

28,256 

9,584 

47,746 

60,356 

5.571 

16,303 

24,566 

12,361 

19,641 

4.19t 

14,788^ 

8,027 

7,288 


[31,51,580 

201,827! 


129,49,788 
‘ 1,33,657 


30,83,410 


Mr. J. Grant’s 
viev7 of the 
Revenues of 
Bengal. 


Zemindarry 
of Rajeshahy.^, 
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Mr. J.Graiit’s flusTABOOD Account of 1168, by Cossim Ali Khan, continued 
view of the the Abstract. 

Eevenues of — — — * 


Bengal. 


Ausil 1135 

Hustabood. 

Keffyet. 

' Zemindarry 
of Rajeshahy. 

Kaje-hahy division, khalsa and jageer, in 80 ) 

pergs. as in 1168, ausil ... 3 

Bhetooriah do ... 36 

Neldy, &c do ... 46 

Santore mutafurrukat. 17 

9,0rt,525 

5,94,269 

2.78,736 

2,83,274 

11,54,556 

10,22,319 

5,11,966 

4,62,739 

2,48,031 

4.28,050 

2,33,23o 

1,79,40 


Total gross Hustabood withkeffyet or increase on 
the ausii serinjaminy, mofussil charges. 

20,62,804 

44,715 

31,51.380 

2,01,827 

10,88.776 

1,57,112 


Net Malgoozary Revenue. ... 
Towfeer increase on jageers, consolidated iu 1165 
with the ausil Abwab, increase on the khalsa 
lands to the same period 

1 

20,18,089 

2,54,561 

6,02,688 

39,49,753 

!i ... 

128,75,338 

9,31,664 

8,57,249 





Total Kefiyet or Profit, on the Hustabood of 1168, after dedue- 1 
tion of sefinjammy charges with the jumma ausil, towfeer, and ahwabs, > 
before levied. ... ... ... ... ... ) 

74,415 


But this investigation, though productive of such an improvement of the re- 
venue, was so far from satisfying the Nabob, that it served only to stimulate his en- 
deavours to obtain more, on the certainty of farther concealed resources within the 
division of Uajeshahy, which it appeared is so prodigiously under-rated on comparison 

with the other districts better known ; Neldy and San- 
Sic in Orig, by recent hustabood, and the whole of the ancient 

division of Bhetooriah, while held in jageer by Mur Jumla, subject to be repeated 
towfeer operations, finally made known to Government. Accordingly, the following 
year, the Abwab Serf-sicca, univei sally established throughout the soubah, and 
long since secretly levied by the zemindars, was added to the former malgoozary of 
Eajeshahy in all its divisions. This formed an additional assessment of one and 
a half anna on each rupee, or about 10 per cent., proportioned to the ausil jumma. 
But the net amount of the hustabood was henceforth denominated Ausii ; and on 
this basis, the new exaction of the state, was acquiesced in by the landholder, rather 
than incur the risk of a furthermore particular scrutiny into the value of the rich 
unexplored territory west of the Ganges, was rated at 2,92,418 Rs. At the same 
time, the Aumeen Perbhoram had brought to light, on a stricter inquiry into the 
real state of some of the scattered pergunnahs, a new profit on the hustabood as 
follows : 


Santore ... 

11.500 r 

Bungong 

13,600’! 


Nussee shahy ... 

11,597 ! 

Ameerabad 

7,000 


Jeyassan... 

19,990 

Hukumpoor ... 

4,800 


Ebrahimpoor 

3,800 3 
1,000 } 

Bazoocheet ... 

4,600 

Total. 

Putkabarry 

Mehim-shahy.. 

4,522 ' 

i 1,08,93,3 

1 

Purset-poor Neldy 

600 

Pookeriah ... 

20,000 

Nusseeb-poor do... 
Belgachy ... 

600 1 
3,212 h 

Benodpoor ... 

2,110 

[ 


Baberbund, &c., though at this- time dis" 
tinet from the zemindarry of Rajeshaby, 
yielded further ... ... ^ 34,639 


Total ... 5,10,405 

• Ttese seveml additions of rent throughout the zemindarry in 1169, amounting 
in alt to ripens 4,75,766 inclusive of the Keffyet, Hustabood,. nr increase 
of Rerbhoram> and Abwab Serf-sicca, when annexed to the former net jumma, made 
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the sum total of tlie malgoozary, then due to Government, Sa. Es. 33^5 1,1 or Mr. J.Grant’s 
with Baherbund, at the same time separately increased to 1,68,396, should be 
stated at rupees 35,19,400, after having allowed a deduction of rupees 2,01,827 Ceugal. 

being about ten per cenl. on the ausil toomary of 1J35, in lieu of any oharge of - — ^ 

mofussil management, under the heaii of serinjammy. To insure the more punctu<d Zemmdcirr; 
payment of so large a rental, from a district too extensive for single superintendence, Bajeshahy^ 
a very Judicious distribution of jageer and hhalsa lands had already taken place ; 
the former, comprised in all the scattered or fully investigated perguunahs of Neldy 
and Santore, &c., vvith their accumulations in a very considerable proponion of the 
towfeer serf and keffyet, an original jumma of about eight lacs; while the latter, 
including Rajeshahy, and the greater part of division of Bhetooriah, stated nearly 
at the thirteen lacs of the same antiquated valuation, were to bear, as in fact thev were 
found already to do, an increase equal to all the old abwabs^ with a very moderate 
share of the other exactions, yielding together a profitable increase on the rent-roU 
of 1135, something short of fifteen lacs of rupees, or about 3-4ths of that original 
toomary Jumma ; the whole under the sub-divided charge of four aumildars, or 
piincipal managers in behalf of the exchequer and different jageerdars. In 1170 
A. B. the ordinary gross bundobust, on the foundation of all the preceding sources 
of annual revenue, was settled at rupees 37,60,994, which with extraordinary 
demand of nuzzeranah on renewal of the zemindarry sunnud, reckoned on a me- 
dium 1,75,000, and usual present to the aumildars, or khalsa mutsedies, of 1,16,697 
exclusive of other mofussil charges, make the whole public income of the district 
at this period, comprising, as it is supposed, the pergunnah of Baherbund, rupees 
40,52,691. being perhaps the greatest rental paid ever by the landholder to the 
Mogul representatives for this largest^ and in part, the richest zemindarry juris- 
diction of the soubab, though only estimated in all, to produce a sub-rent from the 
ryots of fifty-tvvolacs ; however, this maybe, the net settlement for the year 
due to the exchequer, after deducting rupees 2,52,174, in lieu of all serinjammy 
charges, amounted to rupees 35,08,770 of which about five lacs as increase on 
the jageer mehals were brought on the khalsa records, under the denomination of 
towfeer, at the expulsion of Gossim Alii, in additiom to the similar improvement of 
1165 A. B. 

Whatever might have been, the real collections made throughout the country, 
on the basis of a jumraabundy, thus comparatively ample at the close of the years 
1170 and 71, (comprehending a period of rebellion, of rapine, or feeble, unsettled, 
and divided (government) it cannot be expected that under so daring and unprinci- 
pled a minister as Nundcoraar, any thing like the sum received by himself or his 
agents in the mofussil, would be accounted for to the public treasury, superadded 
to the ordinary catalogue of foulest crimes, marking sudden prefermtot amongst the 
natives of Hindostan, the embezzlement of krores of rupees out of the dewanny 
revenue, which is the only proper source locally existing of national or individual 
wealth, must have been necessary to gain by bribery the suffrages of all the members 
of a double complex administration, and yet acquire for himself the princely fortune 
he died possessed of on the gallows. Nor was it to be supposed that his MussuR 
man successor in office, the accused defaulter of millions, while in the niaiibut of 
Dacca, when forced on his nominal master as deputy in the soubahdarry under for- 
eign influence, could either be more virtuous in the attainment of Ms employment, 
or withstand the temptation of enriching himself and followers in the future execu- 
tion of his great financial trust, by similar acts of infidelity and peculation. Ac- 
cordingly in 1172, when this man was appointed in behalf of the Company to ad- 
minister their newly acquired revenue, altogether in the receipt, and for the most 
pa^t in disbursements, he availed himself of the necessary ignorance of recent comp- 
trollers, wholly uninstruoted in the language, and established system of the exche- 
quer ; concealed his perfect knowledge of the actual state of the country, the time and 
fictitious collections of his predecessor, particularly in the zemindarry of Rajeshahy ; 
made the latter the standard of present exaction there, in fixing the net current 
malgoozary of the year, ausil and abwab, 24,56,108 rupees, exclusive of Baherbund, 
which on this occasion, with a dispersed profitable district called Cantoonagur, 
were bestowed on the dewan of the English resident at Moorshedabad ; and boldly 

50 
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Mr. J.Grant’s affirmed, as to the jumma of the soubah generally, at the instant of making this 
view of the reduction of near tea lacs in thirty-four, (being so much of the right- 

Ben^ar^ ful dues of Government) suddenly without the shadow of an excuse, and no where 

— else compensated for, that it was the largest ever made, in the same breath which he 

Semindarry made the declaration that all prior accounts for comparison were lost during the 
of Rajeshahy. troubles of Cossira Alii. 

It will not then be a matter of any surprize that the new minister, finding 
himself thus subjected to no effective control, should, the following year 1173, in™ 
crease the reduced jummabundy of Eajeshahy in the sum of two lacs of rupees 
unaccountably, without any specification of the inproved territorial funds, or occa- 
sion of making such an augmentation, and on the like unknown arbitrary principles^ 
(probably no less profitable to himself) as guided him in stating a diminution of the 
established rental five times more considerable, when from the experience of years, 
he learned that additional imposts on the zemindars were readily acquiesced in by 
themselves, on the implied condition of more than simple indemnification, in the 
mode of new indefinite exactions from the ryots or collusive alienations of 
malgoozary land, that the ignorance, corruption, or mistaken policy, often imputed 
to his rulers, either tolerated the abuse, lessened the power, or deadened the in« 
clination to check it, and that the ample fruits of so destructive a system of finance, 
might be gathered for his own private emolument in the forms of an annual settle- 
ment, remission of balances, Ssc., set forth in loose unaudited accounts, ever ab- 
stracted to avoid detection ; it may not even be wondered at, in 1178, when the 
report of such malversation in England at length effected his dismission with 
disgrace, and transmitted the Dewanny revenue to British management, that the 
rental of Bajesbahy was found to have been raised clandestinely to near its for- 
mer standard^ according to the followinsr authentic, though unsatisfactory state- 
ment, in the nature of a Hustabood of the whole district as then formed^ exclusive 
of Baherbund •, viz. 


Rajeshaby, division of undefined extent 
Bhetooriah, do enlarged 
Neidy, ... do 

Petty Districts, total 4,1 6,735 as follows: 
'Havillee Serdicb, c. near Dacca 
Pookeriah 
Ootter Seroop-poor 
Pitladeh 
B ungong 

^ Basdole and Pultipoor 
Kootwally 
Tuppeh Benodepoor 
Shah Augil, &c. 

BMterbund 
Arabady 

l^Ameenabad ... 


Ausil. 

Old Ab- 
wabs. 

Pooshte- 
bundy, fee. 
new Ab- 
wabs 

7,46,091 

3,21,937 

1,44,921 

7,13,947 

2,33,283 

1,66,723 

3,43,091 

71,009 

1,01,785 

59,800 

16,368 

6,847 

47,829 

16,977 

5,477 

39,418 

14,737 

6,324 

10,781 

2,667 

2,007 

8,121 

3,465 

1,449 

14,241 

3,280 

3.497 

6,375 

1,306 

1,530> 

6,093 

1.415 

1,115 

70,038 

13,060 

12,293 

28,382 

2,383 

1.871 

8,520 

2,836 

1,867 


Total. 


12,12,33*0 

.1,12,953 

4,15,865, 

83,005 

68,540| 

60,480 

15,346| 

13,036 

14,199 

9,202 

8,924 

95,393 

32,937 

I3,224| 

2,449 


Total U9,9S,2131 7,03,3091 4,56,862 

Serinjammy Mofussil expenses of the whole Zemiadarry for the year... 

Net Malgoozary, exclusive of Nuzzeranah to Mutseddies 


31,57,884 

2,38,973 


.29,19,210 


3 


But if any doubts should arise of the actual existence of the like ascertained 
full and;legal funds to answer the equitable demands of Government, at a later period 
measured ou the scale of their utmost extent in Cossim Allies administration, a refers 
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eiice may be made to the report of the aumeeny investigation in 118S. On the Mr. J. Grant’s 

truth or accuracy of the original Persian materials forming the basis of this compi- 

latioii, I knew not the least dependence myself, judging from the situation and Bengal. ^ 

characters generally of the natives employed, as well as from such extracts of their — , 

accounts as have fallen fortuitously into my hands ; yet they will probably be deemed Zemindarry 
conclusive evidence of the fact, of ample existing sources to make good the former Rajeshahy. 
greatest dues of the exchequer, by the most powerful supporters of a contrary belief, 
founded alone on vague opinion or interested information, evidently fallacious. If 
the constitutional policy of the country, in not admitting the right of any alienations 
of territory, without the sovereign consent, be acknowledged part, as it incontrover» 
tibly is, of the system of financial jurisprudence, established by our predecessors in 
Indian dominion two hundred years ago, and invariably adhered to since, until the 
unfortunate period of contention which gave birth to the scrutiny now referred to, 
productive of the following loose imperfect abstract statement, if in any respect 
authentic, of the actual rental of Rajeshahy in its greatest dimensions, exclusive of 
Baherbund ; 

The wliole zemindarry is stated to contain 898 mehals or pergun- 
n ah divisions, comprehending 16,196 villages, rated ausii or 
original assessment ... ... ... Rs. 14,18,430 

Abwabs established to the end of 1183, in addition. 14,26,284 
Curtunny, or unauthorized deduction from the 
gross receipts... ... ... ... 1,19,616 

15,45,900 

Bazee zemeen, or lands fraudulently alienated by the zemindar to 
Brahmins, held for the most part collusively for her private 
benefit, and now for the first time in the annals of Hindostan, 
discovered without immediate entire resumption, as would 
have been proper under the necessary constitutional forms of 
Mogul government, 4,29,149 begas, at the ordinary valuation 
of one rupee for each bega, are worth ... ... ... 4,29,149 

Total funds of revenue existingfin 1183, being nearly the amount 

of net Malgoozary paid to the sovereign in 1170. Sicca Rupees 33,93,479 

Zemeeri Chakeran, or lands appropriated to the zemindar canon- 
goes, putwarries, village peons, &c. is a compensation for all 
charges of raofussil management allowed under the head of 
Serinjammy, begas 2,34,690, at one rupee each, will give near- 
ly the sum of deducted expenses at the end of Cossim Allies 
administration ... ... ... ... ••• 2,34,690- 

Total gross rental of the Zemindarry by the Hustabood of 1183 

Rupees... ... 36,28,169 

The observations which naturally occur in reviewing the preceding statement, 
are ; 1st. In respect to the Ausii, that six lacs of rupees are deficient of the origi- 
nal rental of 1135, which being little short of the standard valuation of ooe-third 
of the whole district, supposes a loss in five years (that is from. 1178, when a kind 
ot hustabood was formed under the auspices of the revenue council at Moorshedabad, 
confirming for the most part, the more authoritative investigation of 1168, as alrea- 
dy set forth) of the territorial income of four thousand square miles ; an extent 
of country that could only have been rendered unproductive to the State two 
different ways, equally inadmissible, being for the same period, altogether exempted 
from the destructive calamities of the physical or moral world, having as it appears 
recovered from, if ever in any great degree subject to, the temporary effects of ^ a 
partial recent famine. The one mode, by desertion of ryots, and consequent derelic- 
tion of an uncultivated waste called Piateka, of which the probahiiiiy is^ positively 
denied ; not only because the particulars have not and cannot be specified, in all 
the regular detail of pergunnah divisions, liable to the easy detection of a survey ; 
but because the history of India cannot shew an instance of such an emigration 
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°“® zemiiidarry to another, productive of a consequence so ruinous ; thouc/h 
Revenues permit led chicanery of modern landholders hath often shifted the profitable 

BengaL industry of the people from arable ground equally assrssed, to rich pasture lands 

— — of no financial importance, within their respective jurisdictions. The other bv 

of their subsidiary forms, all alike fraudulent, whetber in de’reet 

>• peculation in receipts or disbursements of the public revenue; collusive diminution 
of annual rent, in the specified terms of pottah— leasehold to the peasantry • or 
the more criminal dangerous mode, if at all admitted, of transferring the undoubted 
necessary property of the prince, to support the profligate idleness of a swarm of 
Hindu priests, and cherish the growth of a race of native rebellious subiects. 
Another channel indeed of real defalcation might be found, in the natural or facti- 
tious indolence of the inhabitants of Hindostan, which would inevitably reduce their 
oneiations in husbandry, to a bare subsistence of the labourers empiovei), if a judi- 
cious spur in laxpion did not excite reasonable efforts of greater industrv ; but in 
truth, this good is so wantonly used by oppressive zemindars, under the iu-nonmce 
or supineness of new established rulers in a tranquil dominion, that the causes of 
decline must be sought for, through either of the exceptionable 

SM-Ount of abwabs, with the article of curtunny, exceeds the 
aggregate of all the former additional assessments on the ausil, in the sum of two 
acs ot rupees ; at the same time, that we are to suppose the original territorial 
tund, serving as the basis for such profitable increase on the old standard crown 
lent, hath lost one-third of its valued extent, which indeed, if true, might make 
the actual burthen on the remaining lands, intolerably grievous to the people as 
well as a scandalous reproach to Government, in sufferiug this openly oppressive 
exaction, wholly unauthorized, and a daring encroachment on the exclusive prero- 
gative of sovereignty, in levying from the subject what can only be legitimate, under 
ihe form of piiblio supply, to answer the exigencies of the State. 

•' ^1 respect to the Bazee ^emeeu and Chakeran appropriations of 

realwTad^fl commissioned officers of the dewannv, have 

t audacity to avow so much of their fraudulent alienations, thoucrh 

It cannot be supposed, that m the great brahmin zemindarrv jurisdiction of llaies- 
hahy hevhave ventured to state the full measure of their illegal grant™ yet She 

to'be ThollT SuS ''bu?? hesitation, 

in fLc. r ® ngiittul power of alienation, as t was almost as 

“»»» -ot" “ ss 

r«l.oK Um'J » i» .1 thi. 

SetiSTL’y. or.LldTg.T.i.lg, °/f 

pn*»«^dividon,, d«l.ii»d 
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fabricated accounts long since devised by native officers of levenue, and successfully Mr.XGraBt’s 
imposed on their foreign rulers, under a presumptuous belief of that indolence, 
ignorance, or inability, which would naturally induce them to avoid the necessary ^ 

minute of all enligliiened operations in finance, content themselves with genet al ^ 

abstracts of the collections made from large undefined portions of the country per- Zemindarry 

baps wholly unexploied by the soperintendiiig eye, and thus ensure conceainnuU Rajeshahy. 

of the grossest peculation, by the ordinary arts of penetrating insidious Hindos« 
tanny cunning. A landlord indeed, unacquainted with the circumstances, of ids 
estate, the extent and number of farms, nature of the soil, or capacity of the 
tenantry, to pay an established rent, (the paiticulars of which, in any authentic 
roll, never came under his inspection) might well call on a steward of noted chi' 
canery, to state the causes of the prodigious decrease of annual income, arising gra- 
dually by imperceptible or permitted embezzlements, in a long course of least sus- 
picious manaiiement, the fraudulent earnings of which, enjoyed in habits of yearly 
return with securily, must necessarily give a colour of light as a perquisite of 
office, or otherwise equally in view of self-interested and unintelligent superficial 
enquirers. The unfaithful servant would answer with a tale of woe, in describing 
generally the desertion of the peasants, under a rack-rental of the lands; inclemency 
of the seasons ; the dire ejfects of inundations, diaught, pestilence, or famine ^—he 
would even refer to living witnesses, who had been accustomed to transfer their 
ideas of vassalage from the actual lord to the unworthy agent- representative, to 
attest the truth of liis assertions ; he would involve his accounts, in abstract state- 
ments wholly unexplained ; and if a detail was positively required, in the knowledge 
of his superior’s ignorance, he might venture to impose a fallacious cartload of 
particulars, to deter investigation, but most probably be would threaten to throw 
up the management of the embaiuassed affairs of a needy master, thus rendered 
dependent for immediate support, on a faithless crafty zemindarry factor. 

And what have been the means adopted to stop this rapid continued declen- 
sion of the public revenue, or what are the modes practised and proposed, to ensure 
payment of the amount of piesent or future settlements? And have not ail these, 
in every part of the British doninioiis, proved completely abortive on the fullest 
experience, nor in realizing a fixed moderate rental in fact or form on a lease of years, 
but even in making good a constantly decreasing bundobust, attended with balances 
of equal magnitude as at any former period annually ? Zemindars are undoubtedly 
in their own persons, or deputies chosen with the approbation of Government, accord- 
ing to the established usage, the wealthiest, most responsible, and in every instance, 
the worthiest, as they are constitutionally the only eligible subjects through- 
out the Mogul empire, for managing the sovereign rents ; except where an 
incorrigible propensity to fraud or refractoriness, seconded by dangerous local 
influence, may render absolute dismission from office, and all territorial juris- 
diction highly expedient. Their nancar, where ascertained, being about ten per 
cent, on the collections cliiefly in land, is a security for defalcation, which mo indi- 
vidual in Hindostan, possessing only moveable property, however great may be 
Ills stock of wealth, can equal in his offers to the State, in the capacity of simple 
fanner ; and when this appropriated zemindarry allowance hath not been otheiwise 
precisely determined, than by a small compensation for actually larger emoluments, 
is generally the case in Bengal there is an additional surety, against the losses of 
improvident or fiaudulent management ; nevertheless, in opposition to a system thus 
evidently advantageous, the commissioned permanent landholders have frequently 
been, as they still continue to be, in many places exonerated of their territorid trust 
and responsibility, while yet in receipt of their full official dues, often superadded 
to their former undiscovered perquisites, under the newly applied denomination 
Sic in orio- Moshairah. Temporary farmers fluctuating un- 

certain personal riches, perhaps wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the internal state of the country, strangei’s to or mistrusted by the ryots, 
and otherwise unqualified to superintend 'the finances, in any stage of administra- 
tion ; have been substituted in the room of the ejected zemindars ; retained for 
themselves a double salary of agency ; oppressed the 'people with new burthensome 
taxes ; and if they did not abscond with anticipated receipts, were sure to fall in ar- 
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expiration of their lease, to add a vast accumulation of irrecoverable 
Kevenues of , • i , 

Bengal. Again ; hath the evil been In the least moderated, or is there any likelihood of 

— - — : its being so, under the easy prevalent system of selling zemindarry rights when the 

of occupants, -with their sole immediate dependants, are themselves the uncon- 

J y- trolled managers of the Company’s revenue ? These people have been universally 
stigmatized for mental incapacity ; nor can the charge in general be denied, though 
there are doubtless many exceptions. It is the common lot, even of those in the highest 
departments of native government in Hindostan, to fall under the like imputation • 
and nothing can pi event the introduction of disorder, with intolerable abuse, in the 
districts unhappily, yet necessarily subjected to the direct feeble influenced admin- 
istration of the present depraved race of Mahoraedans or Hindoos, but the constant 
virtuous exercise of the sovereign power of the Mogul, where it still exists, by right 
of conquest or formal efficient representation in the approbation or oboice of aetino- 
inferior ministers in the capacity of naibs or deputies, who, being alone responsible 
to the supreme rulers, checked with full intelligence of interior official duties, by a 
vigilant European superintendence, would execute their trust with fldelity and mo- 
deration, on the only principles found effectual in sueh cases within the limits of 
eastern depotism, resolved into- self-interest, and the dread of instantaneous punish- 
ment, with removal. But in zemindarry employments, often bestowed according 
to the customary rule of heritable succession (if no objections occur of a different 
nature) on helpless women, immured in the zenanas, under the sole domestic 
guidance of ennuchs, priests or physicians; and on minor children, natural or adopted 
entrusted to the care of faithless guardians, the political maxim of Hindostan, au- 
thorizing the interference of the dewanny in filling up the neabut, can never with 
safety be deviated from ; and when neglected, yet to be followed by a public sale of 
terntorial jurisdiction what hath it the appearance of. unless it be a trick of State • 
to encourage the low profligate managers of a nominal landholder, in acts of irre- 
gularity and embezzlements, which, however profitable to themselves, must reduce 
their constituent to indigence, and the necessity of selling the whole or part of an 
allowed substance for the individual in office, to make up the sums plundered from 
the pubHo treasury, by interested, irresponsible, though efficient secondary ao-ents. 
If the pernicious consequences indeed of the system went no farther, perhaps a period 
of indemnification to the State might arrive, through the mere ascertainment of the 
value of districts thus disposed of : but the following circumstances, applicable to 
Bajeshahy m the present year 1193-4, will sufficiently evince the contrary 
_ This great unweildy territorial trust, hath long laboured under an unspeakable 
misfortune in the weak administration of a female Brahminee zemindar, called Eanny 
Eowanny, and of course of the disreputable worldly order, allowed independent rule 
within her junsdietion abroad, though always priest ridden at homef or a slave 
within the walls of her haram, to a sec of the most cruel, unprincipled beino-s who 
are alike enemies to their mistress and Government, with the difierence that they 
are the sycophant dependants of the former, hut altogether unknown to the latter • 
whose financial, with annexed judicial powers, they in fact administer uncontrolled • 
yet she neither received her office in heritable succession, nor as such, could she 
transmit it under the usual necessary confirmation of a dewanny suunud merely 
as wife to Eamkaunt, the former occupant, who died in 1163, and possessed of his 
riches to pay the largest customary nuzzeranah. She finally, on the death of the 
next appointed landholder, Kagonaut, her son-in-law, in 1163. without issue, when 
Eamkishen, the actual presumptive heir, was very irregularly adopted, obtained in her 
own name a grant of the zemindarry. Superannuated and infirm, her death hath been 
lor many yea« back expected;and by some supposed actually to have happened, though 
coneealed. This state of things, naturally produced two opposite factions ; the one, 
adherents to the probable successor, stimulated his endeavours to set aside the old 
woman, real or personified, and obtain the ostensible management, that they may be 
enabled, to gratify in subordinate turn, their lust of power and plunder. The other 
vet^ans.in possession, while labouring to maintain the tottering influence of the 
Eanny, are^deeply ii'terrated in effecting the immediate sale of all her zemindarry 
rights, tmaer the precaiious tenure of their proper agency ; and through favour of 
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tlie actual svsteru, the execution of their design is become an operation of the simp- Mr.J.Gra-nt/s 
lest kind. These miscreants, have only to alienate secretly, as much as possible of the 

the Alalgoozary lands to brethren Brahmins, and there can be no danpr of detec- 

tion, secured by forgery, with prohibitory rules of interior local investigation •, then 

to extort from the ryots of the poor territorial remains, the most enormous oppres- Zemiudarry 
sive exactions, exactions at least double the amount authorized or accounted for of Rajeshahy. 
with the royal Exchequer ; fall in arrears of revenue, withhold the total collections 
made, suffer under apparent circumstances of distressed poverty the mortifying hard- 
ship, under erroneous British ideas, of the sequestration of sale of a supposed an- 
cient real estate ; and thus liquidate fictitious balances by the purchase-money, to 
the ruin of the landholder, the loss or discredit of the sovereign, with no other pur- 
pose than to provide, a public equivalent for private fraudulent defalcations. 

In the first instance, the perguiuiali of Otter Serroopper was destined to be 
sold. It contains 249 square miles in all its dimensions ; is wholly detached, being 
insulated between the districts of Dinagepoor, Eungpoor and Edrackpoor ; to the 
latter of which, independently of its having been formerly so attached, and also a 
very recent acquisition to Eajeshahy, it might, in point of true financial policy, be 
deemed an annexation no less eligible than the disbursement of it, must be consid- 
ered with respect to the other over-grown zemiudarry. Nevertheless, T believe it 
will be found to afford the earliest example on the records of Hindostan, for a ter- 
ritory so extensive, and only portion of a great landholder’s jurisdiction, be- 
ing thus offered to public sale. The value, according to the ausil jurama 
with towfeer in 1165, when the Eanny’s eahtiman entire, exclusive of six 
lacs abwab, should be rated twenty-four and a half lacs, is stated at 
rupees 35,950, or an hustabood, with improvements to 1178, rupees 60,480, 
making part of the total malgoozary of Eajeshahy, then increased to 35 lacs, at the 
latter valuation nearly of gross annual rent, payable to the Company, charged with a 
trifling deduction for serinjammy, though the pergunnah was bought by Deipnarrain, 
a Calcutta banyan, for the surplus price paid down of 91,d00 rupees, as an equiva- 
lent for all zemindarry rights, which may be thus reckoned in fee at seven years 
purchase^ where legal interest is twelve per cent, and the tenure somewhat precari- 
ous, worth 13,000 rupees per annum to the new possession. On the same politi- 
cal principles influencing the choice of Serrooppoor, to begin with in the sales 
intended by liquidation of an enormous balance, accumulated within these last ten 
years, which being all of equal validity, must be equally proper to be entirely reali- 
zed ; the separated distant, pergunnahs of Pitladeh and Pookereah, might be sup- 
posed, would follow next in order ; but Eajepoor on the Jellingtree making part, and 
in the very heart of the division of Eajashahy proper, was preferred probably with 
the humane hope of terrifying the Brahmin ministers of the Eanny, to have recource 
to their fraudulent treasury, in making good the equitable dues of the sovereign, 
rather than risk the loss of an old favoured possession, the principal seat of family 
worship. If such were the motives of selection, the crafty policy of the ruling fac- 
tions, must have escaped observation. The pergunnah was, of course, suffered to 
be sold, having been sub-divided into 20 different hoodas or portions, of indefinite 
value and extent, according to any authoritative standard, estimate; doubtless from the 
apprehension of not finding bidders, for the whole united ; which, on the ausil jumma 
of 1135, was rated rupees 29,137 on hustabood, proportioned to the net zemindarry 
revenue entire in 1170, with an increase of three-fourths beyond the original assess- 
ment, should stand at rather more than 50,000 rupees, but was really put up at a 
fictitious tuckseem ; if intended as toomary rental, of 84,118, and actually fetched, 
on terms of a future hustabood income, to the Company (ofEs. 1,21,898 annually, 
after deducting 7,742 for a serinjammy) Es. 1507,959 purchase-money of the ze- 
mindarry rights in fee, worth 24,000 per annum. 

Now the greatest disadvantage attending this newly-adopted system of realiz- 
ing the public revenue, is not the perplexing multiplied charge of European superin- 
tendence over the irregular frittered sub-divisions of pergunnahs, which, when entire, 

.are too numerous to be known by any recorded English list, even of those com- 
posing the district of Eajeshahy ; neither is it the evident loss flowing from the 
destructive mode established in Bengal, of levying proportional assessments on the 
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Mr. J.Graat S ausil, by Tariable indefinite zemindarry jurisdictions, giving tlie landholders, as in 

*of foregoing instances, a latitude to claim deduction from tlie \¥l.ole of tlieir Mai- 
Bengal goozary, even when reduced greatly below the standaid of the original crown rent 

: lor such lands as may be sold, valued partially, or actual hustabood, at three times 

Zemindarry theamoimt of the ausil jiimma ; and which might finally enable the occupant now 
ot ivajesuauy. j,i questimi, to alienate half her ten it irial trust, clandestinely purloin a whole year’s 
revenue, yet havetuiuls thus enhanced, by repeated operations of Government, through 
abwabs, towfeer kelfyet, or improved rental, in at least double the present income 
of the exchequer, to pay off all fraudulently incurred balances ; but it is the me- 
vitable certain want of purchasers for any considerable extent of zeminilarry juris- 
diction, that would prove the most ruinous consequences to the Comp<inv, m grant- 
ing, iindei a delusive idea of tiieir expedient demands of rent, the standard of their 
legal right, with the properest means of realizing it, a bundobusly lease beyond 
usual constitution term of a single year. Perhaps all the current wealth of 
Hindostan, to be employed in buying up such property, would not be sufficient 
to liquidate the balances^ already accumulated within these ten years, which, in 
Bengal alone, may be fairly estimated 8j lacs of rupees ; but within the soubah 
itself, the peculation of 80 years serving to enrich the only monied class of 
people in the country, called Banyans, and willing to throw their cash into the 
market, would scarcely suffice, on an average, to make up the revenue arrears of 
a twelvemonth ; yet these people once glutted, and not an individual can be said 
inclination, that could take a whole or broken pergmnnah in 
of f^vSnm ' T thing beyond the true ordinary Malgoozary 

L tippears demonstrable, that there hath been, since the acquisition 

of the Dewanny, an inexcusable, fraudulent, unaccountable defalcation in the net 
annual rent of the zemindarry of Rajeshahy, as due to the exchequer in round num- 
bers of thirteen and a half lac of rupees, or fifteen lacs, inclusive of baberhund- 
and that there are still existing the most ample funds, immediately and constiiution- 
ally toxthcoming to insure the punctual payment of such an addition to the pre- 
sent effective rent-roll. If any doubt should re nain of this, the comparative state 
oLcepto^^ independent districts, will best remove all grounds 

Zemindarry of Dinagepooe. 

Hackikut Jumma Kool, of the Zemindarry of the Haviilee of the circar of 
Zemindarry of Dmao'epoor. ah, now called Dinagepoor, and foraieiiy, with 

district of Edraekpoor, constituting the larger ter- 
ritonai jurisdiction of Aurangabad ; exhibiting a view of the orio-iual and increased 

Sno!llvP»v m^ t .f' in extent or value at different periods, from the 

n^f fit t 1*1? commencement of Sujah Khan’s administration, to 1170, 

Cossim Alli Khan ; comprising almost the whole period 
of the able iiiterior management of Ramnaht, a foreigner from Upper Hindosfan of 
the cast ofBieeor Koyt, and the first of the present race of official ilhoKs 

hustabood had been formed of the whole district, ascertaining the full 
dues of the exchequer as collected from the ryots by the zemindar annually in be- 
half of the soyereign, until the establishment of the Company’s Government in’ 1 172 • 

ssurabout fr the time of his death without 

E aTOrl?t/th. U 1- Caiitoonaght, heir of 

iim according to the Hindoo ordinations, was set aside, and the manaapmpTtf Kp- 

stowed on the present infant landholder Eadanaht, who was irres:ularlv adopted 

m amhL . -.f ^ guardian by naib of her own independent choice, unless the 

sibilifcy^of °° themselves the respon- 

ouny. olfus cpBdact. m a taat or avowed approbation of the titular Eanny’s ap- 
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poititment. The whole gross and net rental to be here presented first in the abtsractj 
afterwards rather imperfectly, in the necessary financial detail of Khalsa and Jageer, 
Chucklabundj, Circarat, and Perguunatty divisions, may be computed to arise 
from a territory in all its actual geographical dimensions of 4,119 B. square miles, 
including, with the area of Binagepoor, Proper Caliigong and Bajahow, composed 
of Undooah and Barbella pergunnahs, 600 square miles more to be taken from the 
district of Gorahgaut, as described by Benneli, in lieu of what is called a seven anna, 
or so many sixteenth shares ; but in fact, nearer one-haif of this mutilated Chuck- 
lah divided with the petty zemindar of Edrackpoor, 

Abstract of the Jumma Kaumii or complete hustabood of the whole zemin- 
daiTy, in 1168 A. B. consisting of whole and broken pergunnahs, 121, dependent 
on the Khalsa or Jageer departments, valued in the gross" original with incieased 
assessments, involving the largest collections ever authorized or made on the proper 
account of the State, annually, Sicca Rupees 29,10,885 ; from which, deductinor 
serinjammy mofussil expenses, found to be 2,66,152, inclusive of the zemindar’s 
full allowance of muscoorat, Sjc., there remained 26,44,733 net Rental;— as set forth 
in the following analytic scheme, agreeable to the sheristah or forms of the im- 
perial exchequer of Bengal, shewing, in chronological arrangement, the component 
parts of that aggregate revenue ; sub-divided in the first instance into 


1st. Malgoozary, or old established as- 2nd. Keffyet, or profitable improve- 
sessment, under the authority of Go- ment on the same territorial funds, 

vt^rnment, prior to the year 1168, as discovered on the hustabood of 

including aiisil abwab and towfeer on 1188, secretly collected by the zemin- 

the Khalsa and Jageer lands of the dar, by improper extension or distri- 

whole district ... Rs. 12,49,816. bution of abwabs, or otherwise, in the 

formof increased rents; Rs. 18,94,917 
now resumed. 

Malgoozary collected as the basis of total revenue, with the keffyet from the 
official landholder Eamiiaht, in five divisions, under superintendence of so many 
difierent aumildars; according to the following particulars: 

1st. Ausil jumma toomary of Jaffier | 3rd. Abwabs established on the ausil 


Khan, as collected by Suja Khan, in 
1135, and forming in the same year, 
exclusive of Khasnoveessy, with ar- 
bitary exactions of Nuzzeranali, the 
entire crown rent of the district; — 
originally Khalsa and Jageer Perg. 99, 
Rs. 5,06,431. 

Annexations thencefor-j 
ward, to the year 1168 > 22=2,48,002 
and subsequently. 3 


Total Ausil jumma of Dinage-") 
poor in 1168, and ever | ^ 

since comprised in the | ^ 

chuklahs of Gorahgaut and ^ cS 
Akbernairur, as distribut- 
ed into Khalsa.. .6, 08,092 i 7,54,433 
and Jageer l,46,341 j 

2nd. Towfeer profitable increase on the 
jageer lands, from the earliest assign- 
ments, gradually increasing to the 
year 1165, and subsequently to 1168; 
in all Rupees 1,58,4*18 inclusive of 
Serf 26,340. 


Siijah 
Kliaa 
to A D, 

1739. 


of the khalsa portion of territory, and 
consolidated therewith, prior to the 
year 1168, as follows : 

1st. Khasnoveessy to 

1726 A. D, . . . 

Nuzzerli Mokrurery 
Zer. Mathoot . 
MathootEeelkhanneh 
EoujedarryAbwabGt. 


Aliver 

to A.D, 

1765. 


15,593 
80,451 
13,422 
30,671 
12,760 

“6. Chout Meerhattab. 1,05,192 
!?. Ahuk & Khesht Gour 23,781 
. 8 Nuzzerh Mansoorgunje 55,095 

Total Abwab to 1168. Rs. 3,86,965 
Muscoorat or Bustoor of the zemindar, 
&c., included in the SeriDjammy, 
having been deducted ; viz. : 

1. Nan car, &c., to the land- 

holder, 

2. Neem tncky canongoes. 


3. Moccuddemy chief villagers. 

4. Roozinadaran. 9 . « 

5. Aymakdaran. ...» 

6. Paikan village pikes . « 

7. Rahberan escort guides 

Total Sa. Rs, 


5,397 

2,831 

3,422 

241 

397 

4,741 

800 

1X834 


463 

Mr. J. Grant’s 
view of the 
Revenues of 
Bengal. 


Zemindarry 
of Binagepoor. 


n 
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Mr. J. Grant’s Considerable as the keffyct or profitable increase stated at Es. 

Rerenues of 13,94,917, inclusive of Rs. 92,285, under tbo denomination of serf may 
Bengal. seem, when thus raised at once by a si r ' "ation, on the foundation 

— of a malgoozary, as before set forth, . ' , . f .r lesser amount ; yet it 

ofUil^gVoor^’^l' advantage comp .mtively of a similar hus- 
taboo. investigation, carried on much about the same time and after- 
wards throughout the Company’s zemindarry of Calcutta, completed 
under the auspices of Mr. Verelst j and if it exceeds the profits in like 
manner, derived from a scrutiny into the actual mofussil collections 
of the landholder of Burdwan ; it should be remembered, that in this 
district, under an erroneous though natural idea of constitutional rio'ht 
in the mind of an European, upwards of five lacs ofbeghas, bazee, 
zemeen or fraudulent alienations of ground, after having been disco- 
vered, were not entirely resumed as they ought, and must have been 
according to the^ established customary laws of the country, within 
any mussulman jurisdiction; but were simply assessed for half a rupee 
each begha, being only about one-fourth of the real produce, annually 
to Governinent ; that the^ whole muscoorat, nancar, &c., constituting 
the entire right of the zemindar, amounting to near 1,80,000, was still 
in fact, continued to his family, by the favourable leasehold of what 
hath been called Dewry land ; at the same time, that a full compen- 
sation had been made to himself, for the supposed resumption of it 
under' the head of Moshaireh, and that Burdwan be a fifth larr^er than 
Dinagepoor in extent ; yet the still greater proportion of rent paid by 
the former, after the utmost improvement of the latter, leaves a sus- 
picmn that the original valuation of the one, was beyond measure 
higher, probably because more fully explored than the other • never- 
theless, the kelfyet here stated and included in the settlement W 1169 
was deemed too great for public discovery or profit, when M. R. Khan 
took charge of the dewanny in 1172 ; for without any communication 
ot particular reasons assigned, or possible grounds of remission unless 
in the corrupt example; of his predecessor Nundeomar, during the two 
preceding years administration, he at once arbitrarily reduced the 
amount to be in future collected as part of the annual jummabundy, 
to Rs. 5,76,324 making the whole net rental of the zemindarry no more 
than Es. 18,26,140 ; and from this even, something appears to have 
hem <i®aucted, besides the (hsmemberment of Cantoonagur, stated only 
at its. 7,8^9 :--ihis total Revenue however, continued nearly at the 
s^e standard, to the year 1178, and is detailed with the ausil in aU 
the pergunnah divisions on the district, in the following' Table. 
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Particulars of tlie Jumma of Dinagepoor, as settled by M. E. Klian in 1172 , on'ilie Com- 
pany's acquisition oftlie Bewanny, and distributed by tuckseem or division, in all the detail , 
of Chuckiahs, Circars, and Pergunnahs, comprising this Zemindarry; distinguishing 'the-' 
Auzii at the first and ultimate periods of its establislimerit. 


Cliucklalis, Circars, and Pergunnalis. 


Cliuck. Gorahgaiit , 

ICircar Pmjerali, original Zeminy. 113o 
Pergs. 

Appole 

Angoocheh 

Pridnagur 

f Bbittvnagur 
■ Bazeedpoor 
Benooghur 
Chepm • poor 
Cliepalun 
Deorah 

Futtehjungpoor Tal 
Obillabarry .. 

Havillee Pinjerah 
Khasudan ... 

, Kehtah kissmut khalsa 
20-{ Mliasingpoor... 


Ausil 
Jumma of 
1135. 


Noorpoor 
Sultanpoor 
Shubhoere akdeli 


Segunnali Total 

Tal. Jeliangurpoor-" 


LSelimlbad 


Circar Jennetabad 
Pcrg, C'chy Kute 


'Circar Goraligaut 

Pergs. fAmtore 
' Birkabar 
Barrar Puttilipoof 
Bangurrah 
Futtehjungpoor 
Gurreah 
Kahngor® 

Kliasbariy 
Kenkensb 
Mirapoor 

I'lukhdoom Bazaa? 
Macliil 
Flmlwarry 
, Pruabuud 

I Seerlmtty, , , Total 


C,C62 


17,050 

8,5G8, 




53,561 

S,90l 

26,768 

12,000 

13,205 

1781 

8,683/ 

3,487 

3,631 

267 

26,325 

22,691 

54 

658 

13,177 

10,151 

8,253 

12,910 


8,487 

5,330 


,31,939 

7,100 


|Tai, S. N. Cauongoe 


rG. Matnaitab tal. \ 
-< Jildrackpoor / 


< jiiaracK 

(.KuliSoY 

Puiadussy 


10 548 
405 


3,4 IGi 


2,32,0S9 


,028"! 
,321 1 
12 > 
86 \ 

bii 

,941 

377 1 


456 V 
16 1 
387! 
\,mJ 

;,558 


do 

do 


CariimI 0Y8r 


i0,05S 


3,713 


3,02,264] 


c, ^ 

O W 

Ui IS 




Chucklabs, Circars, and Pergunnahs# 


S«>* 


I 


Chuck. Gorahgaiit ... brought, over 3,02,264| 6,28,538[ 

j Circar JDo. districts, originally 
K, 4 divided with Edrackpoor, ih 
t the propoition of 7 to 9 tunas. 


69,3001 
D. 
43,565i 

39,658 
26,270 
D. 
2,S50[ 
76,771® 

59,184i 
56,338i 
1), 

20,283j 
29,089t 
23,446 
26, lO&l 


37,9U:i 


[Pergs. 


28^ 


Aiigunban 

fAiinchy ... 

■Alhab 
Bappnttarj 
Bazeedpoor 
Bundy 
Bazar Ikeket 
Bery Gorahgant 
Bhereah Barah Sheklialy. 
Gunje Gorahgaut 
Hat Eslamgungi 
Plyatnagui 
Jokeehady 
Khas talook 
Kootwally 


M. 5,10' 


22 , 0.21 


Slusjed Husson Shaky. 
Musjed Elndu Kahly,, 
MusnaMograyn 
Rekmetpoor ... 

Sudhera 
Serai Noabad 
Shahgungi ... 
SuKanigungt.. 

Sultanpoor Meelwan V, 
Talook Tally 
. Toolsy Ghaut 
[Taliirpoor Nemuck Gola 


Circar IXiepoor : 


63,609 


D. 

6,3' 
2,931| 
8,773i 


Pergc. Salbarry ... 
1 

Total originally 


33,791 


47,149! 1,75,9 


1135 


B, 


20,728 


44,197 

5,829 

8,350 

34,129 


AjftTiexal lOns to 117©. 
Circar Barbeckabad ; 


Pergs 


( Sunton Malsimany ... 

[ Gurge Malaimanjj'K. ... 
I Kurrulen 

i Kalhgoiig Rallysiifa, 
Frtzilpoor 
I Rhabbazpooi*,.. 
CGuhrijal ,, 


0,28, 538| 


CJanied over 


2,51,83S| 
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Particulaes of the .Tumma of the Zemindarry of Dinagepoor — Continued- 


CliucMahs, Circars/and Pergunnahs, 


Chuck. Gorahgaut ... brought - over. 

1,51,833 


75, Annexation to 1770 
Circar Gorahgaut; 

Perg, Anidher 

f Aadhooah 

:o Arshidpoor 

JO I 

g i Battasuu 
Berbella 

.Kurry Carry Auhdeh. 
fAUygoug 

Edrack”-^ Choorkuy . 

poor. I 

t Bagduar . 

0. 

Circar Finiera • 

Rehtaii Kissniut ... 

Circar Bazoobay • 

1. Barbeckpoor (iirhia, See,*.. 

Total Chuck. Gorahgaut. 

Chuck. Akberaagur : 
Circar Tajepoor, A. B. 1135 - 

Pergs. 

Bergong 

Deohut 

Meksoon 

Si\iahnagur 

Bungut 

Booky 


Circar Jennetabad ; 
Buluyo 

Beiary Pinjerah 

Dehnjor 

Mahynagur 

Mallygong 

Mehady Mat 

Nahut 

Reuiouty 

Kehngiu* 

Bazkokerah 


13,284' 

22,287 

788 1 

12,363 

31,385 

3,356 

292 

l,2.39i 

3,961 

2,26,688! 

2,701 

, 1,116 


4,824! 

11,273 

21,169 

8,474' 

3,333 

532! 

47,604 


In SI I 
Jumma of! 
U35. 


3,83,204 


I 

r- 

j 


2, So, 505] 


6, 13,70S 




18. 

K. 

K, 


Ra. 


Circar Barbekabad : 
Shikapoor .. 

Circar Audimber : 
Akberabad ... 


Circar Pesheush : 


2,190 

864, 

3,468 

2,286 

3,003, 

5,649 

8,451 

2,591 

2,(142 

3,909 

76,056 

6,267 

121 

82,444; 


C.K.. 


ijc.E 


C.K. 




. 40,000 ; particuldi’s as follows > 
Carried forward .. 


fl SCI 

s oHr 
^ 9 


|10l. Chuck. Gorahgaut. brought over... 

Chuck. Akberuagur... 82,444 
Circar Pesheush. 

Since annexed, as follows, to 
Jennet abad Circar 


Chucklahs, Circars, and Pergunnahs. 


Ausil. 

[Jumma of! 
1135. 


11,63,443] 

13,631 

87,663 

636 

88, 496 

65,176 

6,810 

7,403 

i 

4,062 

1,301 


14,413 
52,726 
40, 2 IN 
36,421 

9,792] 


21,550! 

5,68u' 

30,43 

3, 127 
27,122! 


Pergs. (^Auterah 

‘ Berstahl ... 

Batore ... 

Sliaradpoor ... 
Dekadgong ... 
Dekenah 
^-ehal 

Kootwally ... 
Bary Mujdehet 
Tannah Aukrah 
Pesheush Micka 
, Achore 
h.Bei‘mowfcy ... 


14,25 


15,64,41 


Audimber',.. 
K. Akbeiabad .. 

Barbekabad. 
K, Shiharpooi... 


3,577*1 
8,432 • 
840 
1,692 
1,762 
1,638 
8.5 1 
3,526 
91 , 
164 1, 
1,046 
9,072 
2,630 

3^821 

2,342 

4,620 j 


40,783 


Total originally 1135 ... 1,23,22? 


3,296 1 
1,981 > 
1,443 
449 J 


Annexations to 1370. 

Pergs. Circar Tajepoor : 

fChappertahi ... 10,0613 
I Puttehpoor 
6 i Shahpoor 
{ Kossiargong ... 
kMahnagar 

121 Pergs, 

Add expenses of the village of Rad^ 
danagur 201 Rs. before deducted 
from Gu«]e Mainniany Circar 
Barbeck, Chuck. Gorahgaut, 'which 
with fractious make. 


• 17,280 


6,13,709 


R. 


B. ... 


1,40,457 


7,54,166 


367 


7,54,483 


KoolJurama hlarm 1172 

Sajer Gangs Hauts, or markets, do. T 

Serf or Batta, about 670 Ct, on the preeg. sums 


NOTE. 


Total Sa. Rs 




15,64,417 


66,581 

21,215 

9,148 

7,510 


16,169 

20,716 


17,05,786 

16,845 

1,03,509 

is, 26^! 


D. Pergs. supposed to be included under that of Deorah. 
m the Kool Jumma. 

R. Do. supposed part of the modern district of Rajanagur. 

B, Do. do. do. Bowal Carry, 

Sv Comargha. 

^4?°' fit, ten annas of Rurry Barry. 

M, Toor of the pergunnah of Mosseeda. ^ 

C, K. Supposed to be included m Chabimd Kofeneel. 

C. B. Do. to be Chabund Beniram. 

K.P. Do. to be included with part of Kashypoor. 

T. K. Do. to be afore of or part of Cassimpoor. 


— - ■ — . -- j 

By the five years settlement, which took place in 1179, the Bun- 
dobusty Jumma Kool of this Zemindarry waste he improved gradually 
at the expiration of the lease to Rupees 19,43,242, including an increase 
of 1,03,512 on the preceding yeai-’s revenue, after deducting 21 923 
Rupees under the head of Sayer, Chicuntah, &c. deemed nnlawful or 
improper assessments : But this rental was so far from being realized 
that in 1183 an annual remission for the whole period was allowed of 
amounting ultimately to Rupees 4,82,798,which diminished the gross 
siapulaied ma^uzarry to 14,60,444 Rupees, burthened with mofussils 
sermjammy, charges of zemindarry, native eutcherry and fouiedarry"^ 
to the amount of 2,84,940 ; and consequently reduced the net effective 
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dues of the Exchequer to Rupees 11,75,504, attended with yearly balan- 
ces in the actual receipt, at the same standard nearly as formerly ; yet 
neither the nature, causes, or particulars of this second decrease in the 
established income of the district, have been explained or shewn, in 
any detailed statement of territorial sub-divisions, more than was done 
to account for the prior larger defalcation of M. R. Khan, Even the 
imperfect information that might have been derived from the recent 
aumeeny investigation, if extended to this jurisdiction, are wanting to 
trace the alienations, and detect the embezzlements of native adminis- 
tration. It seems however, probable, that six or eight lacs ofbeghas 
of ground, yielding a rent of as many Rupees annually, would still be 
found under the fraudulent head of Bazee Zemeen, to answer present 
exigencies of Government, in like manner as they were undoubtedly 
made to do, formerly at least, until the expulsion of Cossim Alii, under 
the description of Malguzary land. At the same time, it is natural to 
suppose, that large tracts of country have also been turned into pasture, 
wholly unproductive to the State, though highly beneficial to Hindoo 
inhabitants; or suiferred to run entirely waste, from the habitual 
indolence of a people, of the fewest possible wants, satisfied with a bare 
subsistence individually for themselves, when the necessary demands 
of the sovereign do not impel them to greater exertions of industrj^ 
Howeverthis may be, the i-ent-roll ofl 183 continued to bethe inadequate 
standard of assessment until 1188, and thenceforward; when without 
any local improvements specified, two lacs of rupees were nominally, 
but not effectively added to the jumma;— so that fourteen lacs clear 
of charges, may still be considered the ascertainable defalcation, easily 
and equitably to be recovered annually to the Exchequer from this dis- 
trict, in addition to its present revenue ; though by a mistake in the 
abstract statement of the comparative analysis of the Soubah, already 
presented, in substituting the bundobust of 1172 for that of 1170, the 
amount recoverable would seem no more than eight lacs of Rupees, 


ZEMINDABRY OP BEEEBHOOM. 

Ausil Jumma Toomaiy, with abwabs and keffyet, established 
throughout this zemindarry in its several financial sub-divisions, from 
the Bengal year 1135, when regularly assessed by Sujah Khan / after 
having been originally formed and bestowed by his predecessor Jaffier, 
according to the usual tenure of Hindostanny landholders, in favour of 
Asidsullah, the first of the present Patan race of official occupants, 
vested by formal Dewanny Sunnud m this single territorial trust^ 
comprehending in all its actual dimensions 3,858 British square miles ; 
continued thenceforward, under the refractory management of Bedia ul 
Zeinan, son and successor of the Jiforementioned Mussulman zemindar, 
until 1168; when the whole district was properly subjected to the 
established government of Sujah, and its improved rental ascertained, 
by a complete authoritative Hustabood investigation ; and on his 
death about the year 1177, assigned in charge to his elder, only legiti- 
mate son Assid Zeman Khan, who dying in 1184, having issue a 
daughter, it was finally bestowed, contrary to the rule of succession 
observed in granting the Eahtimans of Rajeshahy and Dinagepoor, on 
Bahadur Zeman Khan, half brother to the preceding landholder, and 
whose son hath since strengthened a customary claim to the official in- 
heritance by Sunnud, when no public objections occur in perhaps 
forcibly man^diig the sole heiress of the deceased. 


Mr. J. Grant’s 
view of tile 
Revenues of 
Bengal. 


Zemindarry 
of Dinagepoor, 


Zemindarry 
of Beerbiioom# 
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Chucks, and Pergunuahs. Circars. Toomary Chucks, and Pergnnnalis, Circars. Tooraarv 

1135. no. 


Chuck. Moorshedabad : 
Pgs. fAIcbershahy 

\ Earbeksing K* .. 
Blierkondah £. 

Kootalpoor 

Mulessir £ 

^ Seroopsing 

Shahzaapoor Ke- 
^ rimgong .. ... 

^ Koownpertaub K.. 
^ i Kenher Joar Mho*- 

.3 ! la K 

a Eussoolpoor K* ... 
£S3 ’ Piittekpoor K. ... 
[ Pehtyal El. 

I Mhelund K. 

I Piassey K. 
LDhawakEI,,, j 


Shereefabad 

do 

do 

do 

Audimber 

do 


do 

do 

do 

do 

Shereefabad 

Satgong 

Audimber 


24176! 
38,823 
19,737 
16,796 
78656 
55,171 i 


fShah Selim' 
; 1 poor. ... 
i Kehrgoiig.. 


2,487,744 


9,862 Shereefabad 
800 do 


KinkerJoar M.3 Audimber 
^ Tow'feer. 196f 


Chuck. Moorshe- \ , l 
6 dabadtoll72r'^°^'°^«>^ 
3 Chuck Burdwan 1135 : 

‘7 Perg. Beerbhoom - 21,765 
Seinbhoom - 46,016 
j6 Sherigurrah - 7,687 

1 Kuttunga - 10,763 

Zien Aui^ul •* 26,923 

’6 Azmut shaky - 1,528 

2 Muzeeffer shaky 3,352 
24 Perg. Total zemin-") 

2 darry in 1135 • 

3 and to 1172 ... I 

5 of which, Ausii f 

0 3,71,137, andTow- j 

S feer . 6,508 Rs.J 

S Abwabs to 1755, A.B. 

1 1st. Khasnoveessy. 3,942 
- 2d. Choufc Marhatta 63,780 
l3d, Zer Mat hoot... 500 

Keffyet Hustabood in 1768 
A. D. 


Mendarun"! 

do 

Sherufeld y 
do i 


2,59,609 


1,18,035 


Bs 3,77,645 


68,2221 


8,96,275J 


9,64,498 


Dwfeer. 195j ^ gj^^gg Cental in 1168 and 1172... 13,42,143 

10,857 Deduct Serinjammy cMuscoorat onlj 

Carried over 2,59,609 

Total Malgoozary of the Zem. Sa. R s 13,15,430 

The circumstances of this zemindarry, have already been more 
particularly set forth in the comparative analysis of the soubaii ; where 
it appears, that only one-third of the area of the district, in its present 
^ regularly assessed to Government, and bore the whole of 
the Ausil J umma with abwabs to the amount of 4,45,867 Rupees. The 
remaining two-thirds proportion of territoiy (supposed to have been 
lor the most part bestowed in small military grants for defence of the 
irontiers, or secretly wrested from the neighbouring, and then inde- 
pendant rajahy of south Behar and Mongur) were composed of the 
pergunnahs Roonhy, Kehtky and Selvor, Sarhaut, Gotby, Jumturra 
Ceeryah, Couhurt, Bellputta, Buharrow, Jfoney^ 
and^ Malarpore. These, though hilly, woody, and thinly inhabited, yet 
toving the adyantage of a very considerable riyer, the Adii running 
the whole length, and affording easy transportation for the luxuriant 
produce oi the bordering valleys, may fairly be concluded equal in 
value originally to the other lessor portion ; and it is on the aggregke 
rental ot both these uneq;ual divisions of country, that the keffyet of 
Gmsim Allx in 1168, thus properly reducible to little more than 4 lacs 
ot Kup^s, ought in propriety to be calculated. As it is however, this 
last profitable increase must be stated at double the sum of the ancient 
^ssment, distributed rateably among the several pergunnahs of 
|tedard valuation, ascertained by records of the Khalsa, Then in 
IS suddenly and arbitrarily, without any reasons as- 
r ^ 381,107 Rupees, included in a revenue of 

for entire; though there are sufficient grounds 

hehef, that thirteen lacs we, in the same period, and for some 
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years afterwards, actually eollected; and finally, in 1183, we are to ad- J.G-rant’s 

mit the extraordinary, unaccountable reduction of all the sources of 

public income throughout Beer bhoom, to 5,3],3::?I, charged with an Bengal^^ ^ 

incumbrance of Moshaireh to the landholder, Cutcherry Foujedarry . 

expenses, rated together at 1,73,531 Eupees ; when even the Aumeeny Zemiadarry 
investigation carried on at the same time, furnishes a Malgoozary fund 
of Eupees 11,44,825, Bazee Zeman 1,08,771 Beghas ; besides 1,27,117 
Beghas ; more Chakeran appropriations for the maintenance of 9,784tan- 
nahdars or militia men; yielding at least unitedly, the means of answer- 
ing present exigenciesj^ if they can be limited to the utmost demands 
of the preceding government. It is true indeed, that from the first 
fund herein stated, 4,11,613 Eupees, are deducted as lost in Plateka or 
deserted lands, and if ,any credit were due to the result of such an 
enquiry, it might be supposed, that the natives employed (unskilled in 
the necessary process of agriculture) mistook all the fields in yearly 
fallow throughout the district, for perpetual absolute waste ; but it 
would be curious to see the particulars of Bazee Zeman, usually bestow- 
ed under the influence of Hindoo superstition, in a Mussulman zemin- 
darry, In a word, though the net actual revenue of Beerbhoom-was 
increased by an addition of 80,000 Eupees in 1188, to about four and a 
half lacs; yet still in 1190, and subsequently, we must reckon an annu- 
al defalcation of upwards of eight lacs of Eupees, from the rightful 
standard of the Exchequer dues, highly proper as expedient henceforth 
to be realized. 


FOUJEBABRY OF PURNEAH. 

This Frontier Military Province, consisting at least of as many _ jpoujedany 
zemindarries as there are pergunnahs to be found within its present Purneah. 
square dimensions of 5,1 19 Birtish miles, was always during the Maho- 
medan Government under the united, almost despotic rule of a Mussul- 
man Foujedar, acting formerly in subordination to the Soubahdar; 
but in his financial capacity of Aumildar or Intendant, possessing “the ' 
greater part of the lands in Jageer, for the maintenance of himself and 
troops, with only a very inconsiderable portion of Khalsa territory, 
under the pergunnah denomination of Seerpoor Dulmalpoor. He was 
in a manner, wholly independent of the imperial dewan of B engal^ a nd 
of course rendered no account of any new acquisition of revenue, whether 
proceeding from agricultural improvements, extension of country, or 
increased assessment, when all the surplus income so acquired, might 
be received into his proper coffers. 

Seyf Khan is the first and most famous of the provincial rulers of 
tliis distiict, on modern record. He governed mth great ability for 
thirty years, until his death in 1159, A. B. under the successive vice 
royalties of Jaffier Sujah and Aliverdi ; extended by conquest in 1139, 
the limits of jurisdiction, one-third of its actual superficial contents 
towards Bahai, beyond the former channel of the Cossah ; added an 
equal portion of productive territory to the old pergunnah divisions of 
Purneah, on the side of Morung ; and improved the income of the 
whole, to an annual rental of eighteen lacs of Rupees yet the names, 
numbers, and valuation of farms, assessed for the ancient crown rent, 
underwent no alteration, and were even so continued, during the suc- 
ceeding administration of Soulet Jung, nephew of Aliverdi; with a 
:few general Abwabs in addition; as exhibited in the following Table 
' of original and increased revenue, to the revolution in 1757^ 
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Pergs. €liuck. Akbernagur. 

Circars 

Ausil 

Jumma, 

1135 

Pergs. Chuck. Akbernagur. 

Circars. 

Ausil 

J umma 
1135. ' 

Perg, Asjck 

Supoor Dulmapoor .. 

Sultanpoor ... 

Sooijapoor 

Havillee Tajepoor .. 

Bahadurpooc 

Kumarypoor 

Bad ore 

Akbushahy .. 

Belawurpoor 

Purneali 

Do. 

Do. 

Tajepoor 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bo. 

Do. 

Bo. 

11,286 

13,995 

8,073 

38,484 

22,266 

4,468 

15,284 

9,744 

11,617 

9,790 

1,45,009 

Brought up... 

Perg. Havillee Purneah 

Kuttear 

Kudwah 

Kohlrah 

Bhohura 

Gopalnagur 

Khasudau 

Bundole 

Babin 

Malinagnr ,, 

20 

Ofwhich, Totalinll 

Khalsa98.664, Jageer 1,80,5 

Purnear 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Tajepoor 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

35...RS. 
576 Rs .. 

1,45,009 

62,375 

17,788 

28,130 

11,438 

4,461 

1,651 

3,420 

2,655 

1,024 

989 

2,78,940 

Pergs. Chuck. Akbernagur. 

Circars. 

Jamma 

Toomary 

1135 

Chuck Akbernagur. 

Circars. 

Ausil 

Jumma 

1135. 

8.940 

Annexations since, to 1164! & 
1172. 

Perg. f BodeeGungalK. 3,000 
1. Chuck Deiawury 937 
1. Gurriah Tot. Jagg. Ha. 

lub 4,326 

Akbershahy K. 2,877 ' 
J Bahadurpoor K. 1,105 
6. Kumarypoor EL, 3,790 
1. BelhuraorSchra 18,764 
1. Bhegwan , 1,284 

Delawupoor K, 17,430 
Badore ... K 2 411 
I* LBegoor... ^652 

Carried np ...56,566 

1 

Audimber 

Do. 

Jennetabad. 

Tajepoor 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Bo- 

Do, 

Bo. 

Bo, 

m 

-o t>- 

^ <35 

•S 5 O 
<S<I C3 CM 

o -.flt 

.3 

CM 

e4 

03 JS 

<cl -SI 

M 1 

C 

Brought up annexation. 56,566^ 

Perg. Kudwali K. 766 

Kufcfear K. 1,635 

■^sjeh K. 2,799 

SurpoorBulmalpr.3,470 

26 Pergs. TotalAusil Jumma to 

Abwabs to 1755. 

1. Khas Noveessy ... 2,373 * 

*2, Zer Mat Boat .. 256 

3. Poujedarry Ahwab 2,90,451 
1 Chout Marhattah 24,018 

lotal Jumma, Ausil and Abwal 
& 1172 ... \ 

.r CLlSTanker 1,042 

•oons ] S18. 

' {2. Hum. J263,MocJ 

Tuckj. 1 cudj, 728 j 

Tofc.FouJedy 

Furneali. 

Bo. 

Bo. r 
Do. J 

1172 Es. 

1 

k ... 

) 

), to 1168 

( Khera ] 
r 842 1 

et T?,r 

2,78,940 

65,280 

3,44,229 

3.17,098 

6,61,327 

[ 2,236 

KO AQl ' 

' ^ .-- 8 -. 
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But the Ausi] of this Rental, exhibited no more than the standard 
valuation of the great no rthen pergunnahs of Soorjapoor, Seerjapoor, 

Sultaiipoor, and Havillee of Purneah, according to their old coniined Bengal. 

boundaries on this side of Morung, with entire exclusion of Tera Ka- 

hedehs ; still nearer the greater Thibetian Hills ; and the third propor- Fonjedarry 
tionate part of the whole Foujedany in its present extent, dismem- 
bered from the circar of Mongeer in Soubah. Behar is not even men- 
tioned in the original rent roll of Bengal, nor otherwise than loosely 
deducted from the Jumma Toomary of Behar, under the ancient per- 
gunnah denomination of Derhempoor, at the vague estimation of 40,000 
Rupees ; yet this last acquired great division of Purneah, beyond the 
former channel of the Cossah, including Goondwarrah, Bowannypoor*, 

Bunagur, Naptpoor, and Dupphore, stood rated in the accounts of the 
district, still adjusted to fussillee year, beginning in the month of Sep- 
tember, different from that of Bengal, which commenceth in April, at 
the established assessment of 3,55,773, though it is doubtful whether a 
proportion of the Foujedarry Abwab originally imposed by Seyf Khan, 
and consolidated with the other funds of the public exchequer in the 
administration of Sujah Khan, may not form part of the juinma here 
stated. However this may be, it was well known that the province 
entirely yielded, at least double its valued rent ; thus enhanced to 
about ten lacs of rupees ; and therefore in 1168, after quashing the re- 
bellion of Shouket Jung, or Khadem Hussin Khan, who had usurped 
the Foujedarry, succession on the death of Soulet Jung, the former 
occupant, Cossim Alii completed a regular Hustabood of the whole 
district, which produced a keffyet of Rupees, 14,72,845, on a net malgoo- 
zarry of 4,72,559, after deducting a serinjammy of 1,64,010 ; though the 
profitable increase more properly, shduld be stated at no more than 
9,30,541, on foundation of the prior established rental ; — forming in all, 
a gross provincial income of 21 ^ 09,415 Rupees ; according to the follow- 
ing statement* 
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Foujedarry of Purneali. — Jumma Kaumil, or complete Assessment of the 
Province ofPurneah in. 1168, A. B. in its several Purgunnahs, gener- 
ally^ under an equal number of Zemindars, whose names, being the 
actual occupants in 1190, are, together with the Ausil Jummas, parti- 
cularly specified. 


SotJBAHs., Chucks., Cir- 
CARs and Pekgu^stnahs. 

Zemindars in 1190. 

Ausil 

Jumma 

1135. 

HetMal 

GOOZARY 

1168. 

Serin- 

jammy 

Charges 

Deduoted. 

® 

" 3 

o htr rH 

O 

Soubah, Bengal, Cbuck., Akber- 






nagiir. Circar Purneali. 






3. Perg. f Havillee Pumeak ... 

Ranny Eindenanny... .. ) 

62,87: 

2,61,952 

32,77e 

2,84,729 


j bultanpoor 

... Succeeded to ) 

8,07^ 

77,906 

6J96 

84,702 

2. 

j Surypoor^Dulinalpooi 

Eiudii. N arrain ... 1 

17,466 

1,96,629, 17,096 

2,13,725 

12. -{ Iiuttebar 

Bo { 

19,42£ 

39,732 

2,56C 

42,292 

3, 

{ Kudwah,., 

Chundu Narrain 

28,896 

61,519 

4,62? 

66,146 


1 Asjeh 

Hir Lol 

14,086 

47,816 

3,598 

53,414 


1 Terah, Katudeh 

Boolar Chund.. 

... 

14,902 

1.288 

16,190 


Circar Tajepoor. 






Ferg. 

( Havillee Tajepoor. 

Goornaht and Scuuaht 

22,26e 

1,36,683 

10,283 

1,46,966 


Badore ... 

Azim-ullah^and Akaullah 

12,155 

1,45,107 

10,920 

1,56,027 


Kolrah 

Keerot Chund ... 

1 1,458 

55,394 

4.165 

'59,559 


Kumarypoor 

Ranny Binder Ranny. .. 

19,075 

46,475 

3,493 

49,968 

9. ^ 

Delawurpoor 

Bowanny Persaud 

27.220 

54,542 

3,781 

58,323 


Soorjapoor 

Fakkii u^dun Hussein 

38,484 

3,17,792 

27,632 

3,45,424 


Bhohorra 

Lokinaht... 

18 754 

26,527 

1,995 

28,522 


Bahadurpoor ... 

Chimun Lol 

68,674 

2,321 

230 

2,551 


IBewrah Khowaspoor 

Maldhoo Sing 

8,420 

3,000 

601 

3,601 

Soubah Behar. 







Circar Mongeer. 






( 

Gooudivarractu. ... ] 


1,53,719 

1,54,857 

11,613 

1,65,970 

5. s 

Bowannypoor. ... i 

Madhoo Sing 

59,288 

59,605 

4,480 

64,085 


Bernager Gorary ... J 


90,573 

91,019 

6,846 

97.865 

j 

r Hahtpoor.« 

Ranny Binder Ranny 

52,196 

52 439 

3,943 

6,380 

1 

L Bhepper 

Kavil Hyon 


36,250 

2,480 

38,680 

Sayer Mbals to both Soubahs ... 


6,64 503 

18,81,968 

1,51,151 

20,38,119 

fAhingunje, J 

r. } 

14,494 

38,310 

3,750 

42,060 

j Nekhas, &c. ,,, t 

Ranny Binder Ranny. ... > 

C,3l9 

9,230 

2,115 

11,345 

j Kazaij . ... 

3 


10,875 

2,723 

13,598 

j Karrainpoor Gunyhh .. 

Madhoo Sing,*. ,,, 

4,326 

2,724 

2,105 

[ 4.829 

5. 1 Seracunnery village ... 

Bydinaht 

4,461 

1,455 

1,216 

2,671 


Runnah Murtazapoor) 

) 

3,000 

417 

425 

843 


Mucanhercheke ... ;• 

Ranny Emder Ranny.. ,,,} 

2,899 

290 

381 

671 


Gola Nabobgunje , . . ) 

) 


136 

144 

280 

81 Pergs. 

i 






Total Jumma Kaumil, Sa. Rs«...j 

7,00,002 

19,45,405 

1,64,010 

21,09,415 


Serinjammy charges deducted, being generally about 2S per cent, on the AnsilJ 


or about 71 per cent, on the Hustabood Jumma, detailed as follows : 






f !• Han car to the Zemindars, Canonsroes 



1 * 1 he numbers and Ausil valuation j and. Moccudems. 



74,134 


1, . Mhals, may not be correct in-| 2. Sebundy, or carrison troops chiefly in 

! 


jaeiau, taough neaily so in the total. | Jelalgur* 



56,071 i 

1,64,010 



1 3. Salianch and Roozinadaran yearly and 

1 




L daily charity. 



33,805 J 



Total Is^et Malgooj^ary due to the Ehalsa 

. 

Sa, Us*..! 

19.45,403 
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Tlie Circumstances and changes in the administration of the finan- 
ces oi this proYince, merit the more particular attention, as they illus- 
trate one of the grand principles of the original Mogul institutions, and 
may be useful in tracing some of the most enormous abuses of the 
present system to their primitive causes, through the indolence, igno- 
rance, or depravity of natives entrusted with uncontrolled executive 
management. It was the great object of Akber’s policy, as it hath been 
oi every wise enlightened ruler of Hindostanny dominion, to secure 
the case and natural rights of the ryots or peasantry (including in this 
sic in orig, class of useful subjects almost the whole Hin- 

against the oppressions of their supe- 
riors, whether acting as representatives of former petty cheftains of the 
same nation, superseded in power, and forced to obey the more enlaro-- 
m laws of the Mussulman conqueror, or in the chain of 

omcial employments, linking the two extremes of eastern despotism 
under the subordinate denominations of Soubahdarry, Fouiedarry, Au- 
mildariy, Zemmdarry, Cowdraphy, Taloodarry, and Moecudemian inter- 
mediate agents paid by Government. The fundamental maxim that 
limited the sovereign’s demand of rent from husbandmen to the rebfaa, 
or fourth of the gross yearly produce of his farms, was liberal and 
humane ; while the established or prescriptive rule which allotted the 
rernainmg three-fourths to the latter, with perpetual occupancy of the 
lands in terms, and excellent though indefinite form, of a pottah 
leasehold, gave him in fact a property in the soil, and a share m the 
trmts of his own labour, rarely enjoyed in countries of European free- 
dom, though there for the most part subjects ; and here alone, the prince 
must be considered as vested with all propiretory immediate right of 
territory ; but the native corrupt slothful dewanny superintendents 
of Bengal, seldom or ever positively ascertained the actual condition 
of the ryots, or how far their privileges have been secured against en- 
croachment. Accordingly, in the very few, though comparatively great 
zemmdarry districts, which have been subject to proper hustabood in- 
vestigations, no question was ever made of such unlawful exactions, as 
might have been imposed by inferior agents. The principal farnixng 
landholders clandestine profits, alone were the objects of enquiry, as 
forming part, when within the rebba of the legal dues of the exchequer, 
and the silence of the lower tenantry on the subject of any causes of com- 
plaint was interpreted, as a negative proof, that none existed. In the mil- 
tary provinces on the other hand, and particularly this of Purneah, the 
financial operations of the State, in discovering the genuine collections 
made throughout the country, descended no farther than the foujedar, 
who could reckon many zemindarries within the circle of his jurisdic- 
tion ; and it was only the private profits or public defalcation of Saint 
Jung, and his predecessor Seyf Khan, that were realized, as bbfore stated, 
under the denomination of Keffyet to the royal treasurj^. 

_ In like manner, the wanton exercise of native chicanery, in 
taxing Mvaiitage of the presumed ignorance of rulers, is here forcibly 
exemplified, and discovers the great secret of Hindostanny financiers in 
enriching themselves by defrauding Government, to depend chiefly on 
man^uvre of assuming the net bundobust of one year, after 
aMuction OI ordinary charges, as the foundation or gross settlement of 
nenext, to mtrodace the same necessary serinjammy expenses a second 
time toy subtraction ; to repeat the operation a<?ain‘ and a^-aiu. fnrif bAnud i 
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FOUJEDAERY OF PURNEAH. [Bengal I. 

expedient to acquire public credit) to resume tliefictitious expenditure of 
a former year, and boldly state it as an improvement of the ancient reve- 
nue, always sure of escaping detection from a total want of any standard 
of comparison to be referred to by their comptrollers, shewing either the 
utmost or the proper dues of the exchequer, or of being ultimately in- 
demnified, in the easy mode of incurring and procuring a remission of 
annual balances. Thus in 1171, Nuudcomar reduced the net ascertain- 
ed malgoozary of the province, stated 3 years before at 19,45,405 Rupees 
to 17,88,174, by re-introducing of allowed mofussil charges. The suc- 
ceeding ministry in 1172, on the Company’s acquisition of the dewanny, 
assume nevertheless, this last diminished jumma clear of expense, as the 
basis of their gross settlement then concluded; but not content with 
the surreptitious new serinjammy deductions of their predecessors, they 
state considerably more than the aggregate of the whole before admit- 
ted of, and giving themselves credit for the amount, being in all 3^65, 637 
Rupees, reduce the actual net bundobust of the year, to 14,22,536 Rupees. 
In 1173, it seemed necessary to screen a conscious delinquent agency 
under favour of apparent improvement of the finances, by a pretended 
arbitrary increase throughout the soubah of more than 11 lacs; of this 
1,25,500 fell to the share of Purneah, which, with a diminution of about 
two thousand Rupees in the fraudulently accumulated expenditure, 
raised the net effective demand of that year to 15,50,273, or the gross 
revenue to nearly the assumed standard of the proper original husta- 
bood malgoozary ; but on the annual adjustment of accounts, ample 
indemnification was taken for the nominal additional income by a real 
defalcation of 2,08,761, in the usual mode of incurred, and for the most 
part irrecoverable bj|<lances, of which74,760 Rupees were formerly given 
up, on the plea of v^lid excuses for such reipission. Again in 1175, 
when a very able upright covenanted servant of the family, was deput- 
ed to investigate the state of the country, though Jiis intelligence might 
not have been sufficiently good to detect falacious charges, nor his 
iniiaence great enough, if otherwise to bring the fictitious surplus 
to public credit ; yet he discovered that a total collection was 
made from the zemindars in the name of Government, amounting to 
21,35,387 Rupees, inclusive of it, if true, an exaction of 1,83,610, under 
the denomination of Serf-sicca, and which, though stated to have been , 
at this time imposed with the sanction of the British supervisor, may 
with almost certainty of truth, be considered of prior establishment. 
However this may be, a favourable report of the discovery made, must 
have been the immediate cause perhaps of his recall, as well as of the 
increased net settlement of the year, now raised to 17,31,007 Rupees- 
Notwithstanding all this, in the succeeding bundobust of J 176, the 
effective demand of the exchequer was reduced sp-ddenly to 13 , 42 , 000 , 
probably oji the plea of the famine which then began to be felt, if not 
by a new repetition of the whole serinjaipmy deduction. To conclude ; 
the history of native management in 1178, the gross jummabundy rated 
at 14,00,517, with only an incumbrance of 1,82,977, left a clear income 
expected to be forthcoming, 12,17,540 Rupees ; and if under these suc- 
cessive fluctuations, it were asked qn what principle or intelligence 
they were brought about, no one can contravert the fact, that they 
were the mere slight of hand tricks of a crafty mutseddy, corrupt^ 
shfeseryient totbe chicanery of his master, who himself was in all 
|:U:obAiBity,.'profundly ignorant of every load circumstance that ought 
to m entirely regardless of ’the measwre of public 
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receipts, provided tliere wm no diminution in the standard of what Mr.J.Grattt's 
came into his private coffers by barefaced peculation. Ke^nues ^ ot 

If in 1183-4, within the period of immediate British superinten- Beogal. 

deuce (and ever since, with very little variation, to the present time) the — ; 

net yearly settlement falieth rather short of eight lacs of rupees, after 
deducting about 1,36,000 for zemindarrj^ with other ordinary mofussil ^ 
charges ; what is this to be attributed to, unless we admit the imleiul in- 
flue nee of the corrupt fallacious- system of finance, adopted and perse- 
vered in as the true, under the sole interested guidance of faithless native 
agents? For here again, the cotemporary aumeeny investigation furnishes 
the most ample local resources, in making good the greatest ancient re- 
venue from an exhibited rental of rnalgoozary lands, amounting to 
19,09,214 Rupees, and bazee zemeen 6,45,430 begas, with 89,477 more as 
chakeran ; although constituting a fund, on the most moderate scale, of 
about 26 lacs of Rupees annually forthcoming from 5,350 villages, dis- 
tributed into 450 mehals or farms, into which ihe wliole district is sup- 
posed to be divided. From this total indeed, a plateka, involving a loss 
of 4,9 1 >, 193 Rupees in rated deserted territory, oughi to be deducted, if 
there were any assurance that a distinction had or could have been made 
under such description, between absolute unproductive wastes (the 
naturalconsequencein India, oflessened proper demands of the State)and 
of such fields as lay in fallow, or were turned into those rich pastures 
with which Purneah abounds, more profitable to the husbandman than 
arable ground, though negligently overlooked by the present sovereign. 

Besides, there may be some reason to doubt whether the expense of half 
the saltpetre manufacture, carried on here in the name of the nabob, and 
to which he had no right, and partially, if at all or any benefit to him, 
since the year 1765, may not form part of the still existing serinjaramy 
charges before stated. But at any rate, there appears a certain recover- 
able defalcation of jjl lacs of Rupees yearly, throughout this province. 


FOUJEDAREY OF EUNGPOOR. 

This like the former, was a military frontier government towards 
Morung and Coocli Behar. When first partially wrested from the 
latter raj in the reign of Shah Jehan, it was formed into a circar of 
the same name ; but afterwards in A. D. 1660-1, when completely con- 
qndred by the generals of Alemgeer, it received the khalsa denomi- 
nation of Fakhercoondy, which, with the annexed pergunnah of Koondy 
in the circar of Bozooha, both in the chucklah of Gorahgaut, consti- 
tute the modern province of Rungpoor proper, including a rich terri- 
tory of 2,679 B sq. miles, distributed into several zemindarries, pro- 
ductive of the valuable commercial articles of raw silk, opium, tobacco 
and sugar, besides superabundance of grain, with the other necessaries 
of life, beyond the wants of home consumption carried abroad for sale. 
Within the same jurisdiction,, is generally comprehended the Tanah- 
darry, with the extensive district of Rangamutty, stretching on both 
sides the river Birmahpooter easterly to the confines of Asham,- and 
throughout a barren, or for the most part uncultivated region^ of 2,629 
square miles, of no present worth to t|ie sovereign, excepting the price 
erf a few elephants, annually caught in the interior or neighbouring 
'^ilds. In like manner, since the year 1773, we are also to reckon 
^mong the dependencies of this foujedarry, the adjoining raj of Gooch 
Behar,, bordering northerly on Boutan, and then made tributary by 
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f its annual revenue arising from a fruitful territorial 

Heveuiies of ^^ctent ol l,o,02 square miles. But the financial divisions of the whole 
Bengal. country thus described, comprizingin all its dimensions an area of 6 610 
— — B square miles, variously rated, and at different times annexed under 
Of Eungpoo^ same authority, are more circumstantially detailed in the followino* 
iabxes 01 original, with increased provincial Assessments, from 1135 
to 1179, A. B. 


Districts anfl pergnnnatty ChueHah. 


^akercoottdy Ausil of 1135 : 
Chuck. Futterhpoor, cousiatmg of 
' fKarjuhaut [ 

I Kankneah ^ 

Klialsa Uufter *" 

Billai Bishen ]] 

Bodah 

Poorab Chag. 

[ Patgong 

Panga Aht hazary. 
j Vlakendevar 
LRajesh Ghaut 

Perg. Koondy to Rogooram and Kishen 
mungul ... .. ' 

yergunnahs 

of which 

Khalaa S, 50,854 and Jagcer J, 26,324 

•iEv8« 


175 and Sebundy 
27,676 ... 


Teshkhexy xalnation of dismcmhered 
rergunnahs from the Khalsa por. 
tions, between U35 and 1165 
afterwards recovered 


No. ofPeH 
guanahs. 


Carried up „ 


35 

43 

64 

64 

28 

1 

18 

1 

2 

1 

10 


Ausil 
Jumma 
of 1135, 


247 


1,23,863 

6.5,072 

&l,b87, 

22,168 

11,683 

8,795 

41,492, 

l,356j 

9,700 

2,833 

2,058 


47,387 


», 77,079 


Districts and Pergunnatty Chucklah. 


Ist. Fakhercoondy Ausil of 1135 ... 
r Abwabs to 1165, 

j Chout Marhattah 
^ Khasnoveessy 
j Mat-hoot feel Khaueh 
j Zer-mat-hoot 

(^Foujedarry Abwab Gorahgaut 


Brought up 


49,574 

2,884, 

7,997 

2,454 

317 


fTowfeer on the Jageer Circar Bhamondanger 
j and Dcwanny Mhy Narr-im Ausil ... 34,210 


27,854 


8,49,238 


I 

7 Keffyet Foujcdarry in 1169, would have been 
I on the whole, only 6,65,887, but was actually 
I stated at ,. 

L 

. Total Malgoozary of Fakhercoondy to 1173, Rs. 
2. Rangamutty in 1135, Cuch. (Jurryb'arry, 1 Koon- 
tak Gaut Goorlah Jamrayra, &c. 
fll Pergunnahs including the whole circar of| 
j Dheky, excepting Key carry . . 39,694} 

, ^ < Circar Ouller Kole 2 Perguimahs. 2,320 •. 

Ig Ditto Dekankole Shawparke .. 4,661 

. J 


Ausil 
Jumma 
of 1135, 


2,57,247' 


68,236 

8,20,478 

45,853 


7,57,868 


11 , 24,1941 


91,981 


2,57,247 


2. Gowwalparah Bailyinarry m Bismoui --- 
,, , Circar Dekan Kole . . X ^79 

§ 8. Majesparah Do. Circar - 9,656| 

g* 4. Sair Hangamutty, now transferred! 

I toGowaiparab 

Is. Cooch Bcher tribute, half the rental of Haiah 
' Dejender 

Total Foujcdarry of Ruugpoor Narrain 
since 1773, about ' 


79,253, 

72,000 


19,75,440 


' » IIU, auuuu . 

Jtj^Kool Ausil Md Ezafa, or improved Rent-roll of 
Its modern rated Divisions, compared -with the ancient, inclusive of’ Ran ^ 
mutty,on the expulsion of Cossim Alii in 1170,and nearly established if nfj 


Districts and Pergunnatty Chuck.! 


annas, 

f ^ JHamindanga 4j annas 

III iMuutenna.,. 3 do„. 

I « .fc f J epah 
I ^ Bahsottt 
[ 1. . i Audassey 

3. Karjubant Khalsa .30 annaaV" 

4. f Bodah Khalaa duffer Poo**} 

1 rub I 

a. ^ Bhaug BilM Kishen Ra- > 
i Ifshgaut Mttkendwar It I 

u: kefe"* > 

Total Fakhercoondy’ , 

. Carrielttn '’, 


r 

No. of 
Pergs. 

Apsil 
Jumma o) 
J170. 

Bundoo 
busty 
Jumma of 
1170. 

i 

25 

. 4 

60,843 

18,840 

1 

j 

. ' 8 

18,882 

> 3,88,773 

i 

Si 

9,546 
6,586 
8,7i6 
439,725 
1 15,346' 
51,687 

I 

I 

J 

I 3,97,37! 
91,199 

m 

89,870, 

91,617 

n 

9,700 

85,575 

C 


8,29,^l- 



Districts and Pergnnnatty Chnek. 


Fakhercoondy ...Brought up 
f Koondy ^ 4 Apnas ) 


Perg. -( 
I 


div..)7 


J... 


Do 
Uo 

, Do j 

I Bafushazary or Bycont 
poor 

fHaut Murtizagunge .i 

layer •<( Mai Fou 3 edarry , , 

( Opium Mehal 

^ Total of Fakhercoondy & Koondy. 
‘annah Kangamutty 

Total 

Deduct Muficoorat & Sebundy .. 

oocli Beyhar tribute of"} 

73,000 its. to make up y 
the Jumma Kool, Sa.Rs* j 


tM * 
C n 

Ausd 

Toomary 

Jumma. 

Bundo- 
busfy 
Jumma of 
1170. 

. 246 

3,39,691 

10,04,535, 

1 

41 m 

83,407 

1 

9m 

SQ,65l 

1,453 

8,965 

193 

248 

14 

8,77,078 

79,262 

U,34J^4 

79,252 

262 

4,56,3S0 

27,850 

12,03,446 


4,28,480 

Narrainy 
- Rupee’s , | 

^ U 
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Here in 1172^^ as well as in every where else in Bengal, probably 
on the known fictitious ground of Nundcomar^s collections the preced- 
ing year, a sudden prodigious reduction was made by the native 
ministry acting in behalf of the Company, in the amount of the esta- 
blished jumma of the province. It was stated in all, clear of mofussil 
charges, at 5,22,154 Rupees. But it may have been reckoned 4 lacs 
more, or as much less, without any danger of detecting the falsehood, 
when there was no previous standard of comparison ; and it has only 
been very lately, after entering on a minute detail of provincial 
accounts, the discovery was made, that the foujedarry keffyet of Gossim 
Alii had been unaccountably diminished on this occasion, from 7 lacs 
and a half to 1 and a half lac of Rupees. On the same arbitrary 
principle of forming or drawing out a settlement of the revenues in 
1173, an increase of 75,000 Rupees appears in the bundobust. In 1178, 
the very year after the famine, and M. R. Khan’s efficient administra- 
tor, the whole rental was found to be nearly at its proper improved 
standard, being then Rupees 11,05,605, though with deductions of 
batta, between narrainy and sicca Rupees, zemindarry, and other serin- 
jammy charges, all which were probably provided for or compromised, 
exclusive of the jumma kool of 1170, the net malgoozary did not exceed 
8,93,313 sicca Rupees. Soon after, the tribute of Gooch Beyhar, became 
a part of the annual income of Rungpoor. Nevertheless, with this 
addition in 1184, the clear revenue fell to 7,18,622 sicca Rupees ; and 
yet at the same time, the aumeeny investigation shewed territorial 
funds for producing 12,78,959 Rupees, exclusive of 3,71,695 plateka, 
and besides a bazee zemeen with chakeran, of 1,84,053 begas, all in the 
districts of Fakhercoondy alone. In 1188, the farm of Goalpareh, being 
in fact only resumption of the sayer or duties formerly levied within 
the jurisdiction of Rangamutty on the trade to and from Asham, was 
productive of 46,551 increase to the foujedarry collections. But finally, 
notwithstanding every aid in 1190, the effective provincial jumma- 
bundy dwindled away to little more than 5 lacs of Rupees, after allow- 
ing one lac and a half for batta foujedarry and all mofussil expenses. 
On the whole, seven lacs of Rupees must be reckoned the recoverable 
defalcation in the annual revenue of this province entire, unless ample, 
valid, and specific reasons applicable to the actual state of thecouutiy, 
in the minutest detail of local financial sub-divisions, can be adduced 
to piwe and justify, any real decline from the year 1170 to the present 
time. 


XEABUT OF DACCA. 

This great province, the former seat of Soubahdarry Government, 
under the denomination of Jehangeernagur, and known on the Khalsa 
records by the pergunnatty name of Jelalpoor, hath generally since 
the removal of the capital of the vice-royalty of Bengal to its present 
site of Moorshedabad in 1717, A, D. during the administration of Jaffiet 
Khan, been ruled by the naib or deputy of the soubah ; sometimes 
also holding in his own person, the more important efficient trust of 
imperial dewan. Thus Shahamet Jung Nowarish Mahomed Khan, the 
nephew of Aliverdi, continued for many years, until his death prior to 
the accession of the tyrant Suraje ul Dowlah, to occupy both these 
posts, in Yiolation of the Mogul constitution, and of course turned to 
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his private advantage the high incompatible powers of a double appoint- 
ment (intended originally as mutual checks to each other, but then 
vested singly in himself) in the large authoritative improvement of the 
revenues of his proper local jurisdiction ; without being made account- 
able to the State, for any thing beyond the antiquated crown rent called 
Ausil Jumma Toomary. It was in search of the treasure and provin- 
cial accounts, supposed to be in the possession of Kishendass, son of 
Eaje Cullub, (who formed for himself the rich Zemindarry of Eajena- 
gur, and had amassed prodigious wealth in the abuse or management 
of the finances of the Neabut as minister to Shahamet Jung), that 
Sura.|e ul Dowlah was first tempted to commence hostilities on the 
English settlement of Calcutta, where Kishendass had taken refuge; 
ending at length in the memorable revolution of 1757. Cossim AIM 
soon afterwards peaceably obtained, what eluded the violent grasp of 
tyranny, in ascertaining the actual collections of the district, and realiz- 
ing to the public treasury the keffyet or profits of former superintend- 
ents; though these were again partly in 1764, and wholly on the Com- 
pany’s acquisition of the Dewanny, fraudulently sunk under the double 
delegated administration of M. R. Khan. The whole extent, valuation^ 
and circumstances affords almost an exact parallel to the Zemindarry 
of Rajeshahy ; being in all its dimensions, including islands in the 
mouth of the Ganges and Birmahpooter, 15,397 British square miles, 
producing an original rental, now to be exhibited in detail, of about 
twenty-one lacs of Rupees ; and difiering chiefly in its improved 
financial state, or as the gi'and emporium of cotton cloths with the 
finest muslins in the woi Id, instead of the raw and manufactured silk 
principally found in the neighbouring mismanaged territory of Ranny 
Bowanny. 
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Neabut of Dacca. — Ausil Jumma Toomary of tlie Cliuckly of 
Jehangeeriiagur ; composing the greatest part of the Province Re^nues ^of 
of Dacca, as originally formed in 1135 ; with annexations or Bengal. 

dismemberments henceforward to the Bengal year 1172, accord- ^ 

ing to M. B. Khan’s (Ihucklehbundy. Dacca. 


CiRCAKS AND PEEGUNNAHS. 

Jumma 

Toomaet 

113o. 

ClECAES AND PeRGUNNAHS. 

J UMMA 
Toomary 
1135. 

Circar Eazoohay. 


Circar Bazoohay bronghi j I 



over ... 

6,59,521 j 

f Asha Akabad 

9,091 



Abrahimpoor 

4,4^4 


"Fesheush Bazar 

of the A i 

Aurmigatiad 

210 


city 

4,809 

i 

Anaitnagar 

1,475 


Baipuor nundlalpo 

or 3,064 

i 

Aydgali 

1,344 


Kussidpoor 

2,343 


Alypoor 

2,339 


Kufiia nagur 

125 


Boozergaumedpoor ... 

4,047 


Selimpertaub 

6,033 


Bliowal 

06,552 


Said poor 

106 


J Bagli Fadshahy 

232 


Seif poor 

2,003 


j Bary Shagurdy 29,000 kolian 



Siiltaupeilaub ... 

38,226 


1 cowzees ... 

790 


Said poor noabad. 

77 


Berbazoo Nosserit Slialiy 

1,06,346 


‘ Serai Muly dher.. 

436 


Barpoor 

1,350 


Siiagurdi 

9,546 


Barpoor Bhelliah ... 

130 


Sejah-abad 

5,888 

.. 7,69,561 

Cbandpertaub 

36,145 


Shazadpoor 

5,244 


Dary-baroo 

9,686 


Shahjehanpoor ... 

1,589 


Gunie Sankcrabad ... 

104 


Shall augil 

21,733 


^Gobindpoor .. 

1,166 


Shaisteh-abad ... 

726 

j 


— 


Sahib-abad 

1,735 

i 

Huat Husseinabacl ... 

29 


Tall babad and Azimabad3,580j 





Yusefpoor of 

Khabela-l 


Hussein Slialiy Char-bazoo ... 

29,894 


bad 

2,698; 





L buffer aujal 

6,989, J 

.i 

f Jebangurnagur Havillee 

41,961' 


1 j 

Jeiiangur buldah, or city 

1,33,371 1 


i ; 

Jehanabad... 

2,042 

Circar Audipoor. 

; 1 

Joot Chootray 

2,691 


. L I 

Janpoor ... 

1,559 


''Akorrailiaii 

/5| 


Jafiier-abad 

40 


Amberpoor, &c. 



Khanjalian Baliaderuagur 

9 


Dhermpoor 

4,453 


KHaiul-abad . . 

9,045 


Davodpoor 

6,867 


Kassimnagur 

37,949 


Havellee Eaipoor. 

947 


Kassimpoor Bhagmarah 

981 


Kootwally, &c. ... 

29,925 

67,860 

<; Kessimpoor Sausiii Bassan .. 

2,564 

. Komillah Gur ... 

188 


Kassirnpoor Killian bery 

2,064 


Kote Kenulla ... 

80 


Kably-joory 

2,261 


IMoornagur 

25,000 


Kudda liussein nagur 

962 

1 liaje gong 

325 


Kashypoor ... 

4,634 

L 

J 

! 

Mobarick-aai j ai 

15,917 


1 

Mokum-abad 

19,468 

Circar J eradkiianeh. 

! 

j 

Malioraedpoor 

3,192 


i 

Mahomed-nagurj or Nocral 



‘Akie 

6,444 1 1 

8.776 

hussein 

847 


t hunger 

2,332 fi 

LHundlalpoor of Chandpertaub... 

164 





Circar Huralzerb, 

1 

Niissur aujal 

56,240 


f 



Mint of the city of Jehan- 

Noor ullah poor 

22,500 

' 

gurnagur 

. 

17,216, 

Carried over ... 

1 0,59,621 ' 

Carried over .. 

.Sa. Ss.... 

8,63,416 


53 
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Circar Sunargam. 

f Auter Sliahpoor 
[ Aspoor ... 

. Amurabad Bickerampoor 
1 Amurabad Duaderah 
‘ Amurabad Noabad Bulwab 
Amurabad Havillee Sunargan. 
. Aurungabad 
Aumerabad Bandera 
Allahabad. 

Baggazir 
Bliulwah 
Buasik 
Berdek 
. Bugy 
LBaboo Poor 


Bickerampoor 

Bowangur..* 

BuldahlCahl 
Bunder Akrempoor... 
Buchendy .. 

Buliampoor 
Burak Kenael 
Bodekgong... 

Belsak 

Boorlay 

Bohae 

BecanShahpoor 

Benderah... 

Eatikadpoor 
Gungamundel 
Gonanundy 
Gopaul nagur 
Gopaul nagur Bulwah 
Gozer Seupoor 
Homnabad.., ]]] 
Huat Aslamabad ... 

. Hayilla Sunargam ... 

1 Jogdeah ... 

' Khezerpoor 
Katikpoor... 

Kunchenpoor 

Kerdy 

Kassimpoor Mueliwa Kahl 
Kassmipoor Sellamutty 
5 Kusdwah Bulwak 
LLohgurrah ... 


Carried over 


JUMMA 

Toomary 

1135. 


8,683 
1,183 
4,403 
4,617 
289 
3,211 
23 
1,173 
455 
2,400 
52,412 
7,041 
5,384 
1,0461 . 
350h 


CiRCAES AND PeEGXJNNaHS. 


Circar Sunargam— brought oyer.! 


1,03,001 


5,092 

62,644 

4,i02| 

2,972 

627 

8,000 

1,602 

3,600 

4,723 

8,787 

3,417 

7,030 

2,737 

16,389 

11,810 

6l5i 

2,963 

621 

26,817 


8,473 

2,090 

3,058 

610 

J,500 

3,540 

4,690 


'Mirzapoor ... 

Mahomedpoor 
Mirzana^ur of Gopaulnagur 

Mohabitpoor 
Mhichal ... 

Manohupoor 

Mauzimpoor 

Mehar ... ... 

Mobaricknagur 

Musarypoor 

Mohey ul dun poor ... 

Narrainpoor 

Noabad ... 

Pishcush Ragoo Canongoe 
Phit Kurah 
Rhingbat... 

Russooipoor ... 

Rampoor ... 

Baipoor ... 

Singhugong 
Shampoor ... 

Serrijchaul ]]] 

Shaisteh nagur 
Singhai ... , 

Shamnagur 
Saugdy 

Shahzadpoor **.* 

Sujahnagur 

j Sujah abad ' 

•^®‘’^stehnagur of Puttelijon 

Shahbuflder Bickratnpoot 
Torah 


JUMMA 
[Too MARY 
1135. 


Circar luttehabad. 

15 163 7,030t 

u iSo ' Sbowanypoor in ' 

8.473 I Mutendiab ... 11,816 

Bican Shabbazpbor ... 3^432 

Euttehpoor 90 ^ 

8.500|J Kf-,1’ 

Nemuch Mhal .V; |;794 

SulWpoor SheflSapoor 3,^842 
... 64,696 

I belimabad . 43 l 

LSabibabad: ^ 34 j 


4,40,466 


4,40,466 

2,824 
46 
143 
18,000 
6,456 
3,322 
2,030 
5,238 
7,894 
139 
411 
5, 7921 
3,2841 
3,401 
1 , 000 | 
22,377' 
2,062 
16,974 
911 
864 
14,397 
2,249 
1,321; 

993| 

8,516| 

41 

2,942' 

1,994 

1,719 

1,283 

13 

1,25,000 

14,381 


7,16,924 


1,40,303 


8,57,22'; 
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Ausil Jumma. Toomary or the 
Chuck. Jehangeernagur. 
FROM 1135 TO 1173 A. E. 


Modakhil and Mokhaueje in 
THE Neabut of Dacca, 
FROM 1135 TO 1173 A. B. 


Circars and PerguriDabs. 


Jumma 

Toomary 

1135. 


Chucks., Circars, and Pergunnahs. 


Jumma 

Toomary 

1135. 


Six Circars brought forward ... 


Circar Boklah. 


Agurbusty 

4,833 

Aurungabad 

1,199 

Agiirbilla ... 

953 

Adrakpoor ... 

... 10,807 

Adnlpoor ... 

... 47,704 

Burmahan ... 

5,288 

Biliary 

7,618 

Bungrowlah . 

11,044 

Bangpoor ... 

5,114 

Bhendy-gahty 

1,488 

Chur-amendy. 

306 

Clnmder-deep 

6,608 

Decan -Chaug. 

717 

Dnstoor-or Chunderkole 717 

Diniarpool ... 

14,747 

Bursetpoor ... 

2,434 

Putteh Jungpoor 

3,926 

Gonanundy ... 

389 

Hvajupoor 

1,085 

Janpoor 

671 

Khanjehanpoor 

12 

Kally Soondy. 

21 

Kehlhady ... 

4,868 

Konderypoor , 

5,754 

Koowerpoor . 

13 

Kootwally barah 

6,936 

Kehtamnagur 

31 

Mahomedpoor 

2,711 

Mohabitpoor 

2,929 

Mobaricknague 

91 

Mujerdy ... 

6,357 

Narrainpoor 

237 

Nazupoor ... 

239 

Poorub Chaug 

4,4X6 

Ramnagur ... 

1,095 

Rossidabad ... 

663 

Serirampoor 

8,605 

Shahzadpoor 

10,352 

SulUnabad 

363 

Snltan-nagur 

1,703 

Shaistehnagur 

3,956 

ShaistehnagRr of Adilpoor 1,611 J 

Total Chuck Jehangeernagur 1 

m 1135 t 

Carried forward ... ... j 


17,20,643 


Perg. 24. Total Zemindarry J qj> qqqi 

dismembered J 

|Zemiadarry of Rajesliahy, part of 
8 Pergs. m different Circars 
detailed under this head as 
dismembered from Jehangeer- 
nagur at the Ausii Jumma of. 28,621 
Zeraindarry of Rokiapoor, 
[Dismembered portions of Pergs. 

] 3 la different Circars of the 
Chuck. Jehangeernagur, parti- 
cularly in the account of this 
Zemittdarry ... 23,9301 


Total remaining to the Neabnt of 
Ohttck, Jehang 


1,92,448 


19,13,091 


Mokhareje or Dismemberments. 

[Chuck. Jehanjeernagur. 

Seven Circars and 333 Pergs. in ll35 
A. B. ... ... 

Zemindarry of Tipperah, formed of the 
rCircar of Audipoor entire, ex-| 
Perg) cepting Pergunnah Davod- 
30 1 poor ... ... 60,993| 

(..Circar Sunargam, viz. 
rMhercool ... 18,000 

A 3 .Bagasar ... 3,400 

1 Burak-kindal... 8,000 

CBilsah ... 3,600 

32,000| 




Modakhil or Annexations. 

[Chuck. Goraligaut. 

Circar Bazoohay, 

fAllepsing *«• ... 44,955 

Perg-^ Momensing ... 44,476| 

l^Ahin Mhal Bliowal. 315) 

Circar, Gorahgaut. j 

ZufferShahy ... 17,008| 

[Chuck. Silhet. 

( Seryle or Satraundel 1,11,0841 
Zeiu Shahy ... 33,830 


|Chuck. Curry-harry. 

Perg. fShurpoor Dushawnah. 16,750 

c8 i 

-3 ^ Soosing entire ... 18,8^0 

S I 

^ i^Curry -harry Sayer ... 15,064 


|ciiuck ; Jessore. 
Perg. ( Eajepoor 
j Kassempoor 
J Bengong 

§3 I ®huhpooc 

''"M i 


322 

518 

3,492 

400 

450 


M l^SultanpoorBhooniah Kahly 647 


Carried over... 


19,13,091 


17,68,5571 


1,06,655; 


1,56,740 


50,664 


4,8S9i 


30,87,446 
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Mr. J. Grant’s 
■view <jf the 
Revenues of 
Bengal. 


Neabut 

Dacca. 


of 


Modakhii and Mokhakejb, iif the Keabut or 
Dacca, ibom 1135 to 1173, A. B. 


Chacks.^ Circars and Perguanahs. 


Jumma 

Toomary 

1135. 


Chuck. Jehaujeeraagiir, brought over. 

Modakhil, 4 chucks, brought 
over 3,18,888 


Chuck. Bhoosaah, 
117. 

fTelalpoor k^ 

I Teiker. 

1 Khezerpoor, 

1 Pat Paassara. 
^ I Sudeh. 

{ Tanohahsery. 

I Kuhsuckpour, 

I Ghpr-hai. 

I Khas Bazar, 

I Gossa. 

I Neamotpoor. 


68,719 
45) 
7,971 
3,683 
1,733 
1,519 
3,910 
1,905 
473 
3,003 

, 3,141 

t liavilee Futtehad. 1,8 10 


fShahpoor. 
j M eh ini Shahy. 
i Neldy. 
i Nussib Shahy. 
iQ l^Bilgatcby. 


5,166 

3,601 

4,443 

1,174 

388 

1,08,091 


Perg. Total gi’oss Ausii Jurama'^ 
341 of the Neabufc to 1173, A- 

B. Sa. Rupees ... ... j 

Of 'Which originally, asm 1X35, the 
Khaisa portiou of the Chuck. of| 
Jehangur alone, stood 7,99.995 


Jageer,lvowareh : 6,03,715 
Ashara ; 1,03,084 

Circar, &c.4,06,C97 

11,13,0961 


|And® with Annexations to 1173, as] 
follo’ws. 

Khalsa portion in 6 Chucks. 10, 83,776 1 

Jageer, Nowareh: 6,81,846 T 

Ashara: 1,37,405 >11,11, 760| 
Circar, &c 3,03,509 J 


Muscoorat, to be deducted. 


J 


Nancar 

3,392 

Neemtucky 

3,665 

Moceudemy .. 

99 

Aymah 

112 

Muddedmash 

311 

Rozinah 

63 


Total,., 6,634 


pbundy, for the jageer of the 
nazim ... ... 90,000| 

Ibtal net original Rent of the? 
Bfeabat in 1173 j 


17 , 68,557 


Ausil Jumma Toomary of the 
whole province Khalsa and Jageer, 
jbefore stated, clear oi charges. 

Abwabs to 1755, A. D. 

1. Khasnoveessy ... 00,432 1 

3. Nuzeraneh Mokurrery 1,89,053 

3. Zer Mat-hood ... 9,590 

4. Poujedarry Abwab ... 7,737 

5. Chout Marhatteh ... 1,]3,090 

6. Serf Sicca . . S, 21,336 


y 4,26,979 


31,95,536 


JUMMABUNDA KOOL, OF THE NbaBUT OF 

Dacca as befoue DiisciiiBEo, including 

OBlGiNAL, WITH INCRE^-SED A SSESSMENI 3 

TO 1172, Bengal style. 


90,634 


20,98,903 


7. Towfeer on Jageers to 11G3-5 
5 follows ) — 

1. Circar Aly and Dew- 
anoy ... 1,90,430 

3 Bukshi Perg. Tnrru 38,581 
3. Nowareh and Asham 5,83 250 


8. Rehyet on the iChalsa territory 
to the same date. 

1. Russoom Halzaminy and Se 
cuns profits on the pergun- 
nahs of Boozergaumedpoor, 
&c 1,03,621. ' 

2. Increase on the say er? wo anni 
of Sharbunder, &c. j 

Total Ausil and Ezafa of the Kea- 
bnt of Dacca, to the death of Shaha- 
raufc Jung, including a kefiyet or 
profit ^of Rs. 15,77,173, privately 
enjoyed by that naib soubahdar and 
dewan, until the tune of liis death, 
bnt altogether resumed by Cossim 
'Ali in 1168, for the State 


1 


20,98,903 


y 7,00,337 


8,03,261 


^ 1,81,343! 


X 37,82,633 


N. B. In the Accounts of the Nowareh ze- 
fmudarries of Seryie and Zun Shahy, when annexe 
ed to Sylhet, there is a deduclion from their jum- 
ma of Rs. 66,168, as so much retained from the 
exchequer dues for themselves. On the other 
hand, in the particulars of the Nowareh assign-; 
ments, exclusive of the original standard amount! 
of the whole jagur, being Rs. 7,78,954, there 
appear to have been received by, though not regu- 
larly passed in the Accounts of Government, Rs. 
64,498, under the hands of Peshcusli or Serf, paid 
by the Nowareh zemindars, aud probably those of! 
the two foregoing pergunnahs ; in whicli case, the, 
receipts nearly counterbalance the deduction that] 
might otherwise have been usually allowed of. 

Again it appears, that 'near one lack and a half 
of Rupees had been added to the Jummabnndy Kool 
of the Neabut, besides every other increase, to the] 
year of the acquisition of the dewanny in 1173, inv 
zemindarry detail, making the net malgoozary of 
the province, no more than Rupees 37,36,584'; as 
tbilows. 
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Ealitimambandy Klialsa and Jageer, original with increased Assess- 
mer^ts, of the principal Zemin davry of the Province of Dacca, as in 
f Iho, A. jj. when the whole nnmlber of these territorial trusts, coni” 
prizing the before stated. 241 whole or brohen Pergimnahs, were 
reckoned 412 Athals or Farms, under the same number of Land- 
holders, paying separately their yearly rents to Government ; and 
in like manner continued, to 1172, after annexation of the three Per- 

gunnahs of Seryle Zein, Shahy, and Turruff, from the neio-hbourino- 
Chueldahs of Sylhet. w^noouiin^ 


Eahtimamdarries or Zeminclarries. 

1 

1 

Number of 
Zemindars. 

Number of 
Mbals. 

Ausil 

Khalsa. 

Jurnraa of 

J ageer. 

1135. 

Total. 

J uiuma 
Kool 
Ausil and 

A bwAb, 
1170. 


HUZOREE SEIIISETEH. 







IPerg. 








I 

1 

IJelapoor, &c. to Noorallah and Rooli 






j 


Ullahs, eliiefly in Bhoosnali and west ol 







O) 

the Ganges 

> Raienagur, &c. to Luchynarain, chiefly 

3 

18 

85,915 

17,419 

1,03,335 

1,53,005 

E 

formed irom the pergs. of the Havilee 







s 

of Dacca, Brickrampoor and Seiiama- 







o 

bad, in the fork or islands of the Gang. 







o 

es, and Migna, south of Dacca.,. 

1 

38 

2G,00S 

60,289 

86 298 

88,389 

13 

Clnmderdup, &c. to Audinairain of the 






'o 

Ganges... 

Adilpoor, &c to Eamhullub, in the fork 

1 

22 

1,179 

58,581 

59,751 

68,509 

fS . 

of the Gauges, and Migna at the con- 







s § 
&s 

fineiice ... 

Boozeig Aumedpoor, to Mahomed Su- 

3 

8 

2,S1G 

44,199 

47,015 

1,06,270 


duck, west of Ganges 

1 

8 

3,227 

2,704 

5 931 

2,01,274 

XJ o 

Sohmabad entire to Joynarrain and Bo- 







Sts rd 

wany Churn, S:e Chowdries west ol 







p i 

Ganges . 

Rnttundy Kalkapoor to Kishemain, at the 

4 

0 

2,694 

10,886 

13,574 

40,190 

05 

o 

mouth of Ganges... 

1 

1 

1,339 

437 

1,777 

18 643 

p 

Bussoolpoor to Abduluhman, &c. with 







■5 

Katiekpoor and ports of Edm 

4 

4 

15,356 

14,36*4 

29,720 

50,387 

o 

Adrackpoor and Sliapistnagur, &c. to 







Mur Aly, &c. 

2 

5 

2,001 

4,818 

^ 6,819 

23,173 


^ Ramniigur, &c. to Ramdoss Seiii 

1 

3 

1,518 

492 

2,010 

13,952 


Bykontpoor to Karrutnarrain, taken 







from Bickram ISfoossiiretshey ^ ... 

' 1 

1 

10,816 

486 

11,302 

17.261 

ri4 

Decan Shalibazpoor, Suirampoor, &c to 







=a 

Booshan Uliah ... 

fj 

31 

16,013 

7,166 

23,179 

78,164 

<D 

Ootu fehahbazpoor island, Shniram, &c. 

3 

1 

93 

4,901 

4,994 

13,777 

■5 

Soondeep island, to Buktiarsing, &c. 







»— 1 

Choudries 

3 

1 

54-, 696 


54,696 

1,08,470 


Gonanundy to Hurrjha, ^&c. east of the 






1 

Migna ... 

6 

1 

3,407 

8,584 

11,992 

25,633) 

fSingliugong and Kunchmpoor to Knoo, 







j &c. ditto 

3 

2 

5,737 

3,388 

9,125 

22 028 

j 

Torah, Abrahirapoor to Russool Kassin 






. { 

Shufiia, ditto ... 

8 

2 

13,292 

1,088 

14,381 

49, .588 

g 1 Mehah entire Hiiig Baje Doonah 

3 

1 

2, -96 Li 

, 4,034 

7,895 

30*914 


Dooriay entire, to Tntteh and Maroom... 

2 

1 

7 424 


7,424 

40 519' 

S 1 

Sangdy to Slmdhaz, kc. Chowdries .. 

6 

r 

2,172 

*’*770 

2,942 

11*, 118 

^ ^ Ikassimpoor MuchwaKahl, &c, to Nerot- 







C ! 

im 

1 

2 

387 

2,561 

2,948 

9,844 

o 

Homnabad to Doi?led Jelal Bukhsh, &c... 

2 

1 

26,827 


26,827 

1 09*231 


Kndwah Aminahad to Bijeynarrain, 

3 

3 

9,926 


9*926 

’ 38* 302 

!pj 

Bhulwah to Raje Kurrutuarrain 

1 3 

1 

14,271 

26*891 

41^162 

1,35,982 


Jugdia to Bngooram, &c 

: 3 

1 


! 16,984 

I6’984^ 

17 737 


Danderah and Allahabad to Mahomed 








Arayet, &c. ... 

2 

2 

2,348 

5,138 

7,486 

48 638 


[Choweh Gong to Madhoo, S:e. 

6 

1 

! 46 

1,556 

1,602 

13, *411 


Carried over ... ... ... 

77 

131 

I 3,12,459 

2,98,630 

■ 6,11,095 

15,28,409 
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Eahtimamdarries or Zemindarries. 


S 

d 58 

«w Pi 
O &0 


g 

n 

:S 

*0 


IMames of Zemindars, 
f Huzoree Serisliteh, brought over 
Baboopoor, Audynarram 
Gopaulpoor, Mirzanagur, Shufuldin 
Mhrychauls Nusingh ... 

Cuagamundel, &c. Mahomed Jafder 
Phit Kman, &c. Abdul Hussuiu 
ISussin Aujal, E, ;of Birmahpooter, Cu 
ganarriar ... 

^ Zein Shahy do 

I Sherpoor, Buskawnah Benodoarraia 


j Soosing Noossint Sheahy, E. of do., 

I temiug 

j Tnruf, east of the Sertnah 
j Balsmah and Satgam, dependent- on Tur- 3 
t uf Bias XJldien ... 


j Tahl 


Tup. 
o p 

O 

p4 


S S Havilla, Selimhabad, 7 annas 


Bhowany Pusad ... 
Talihahad, &c. to Zeya, &c. 

1 INazupoor, &c. Perg:. Kasai 
I suldion 


.t; « 
pc? 

iTalook 

i 

u 

ee 

p 


Azimpoor, &c. 

Tunockhabad, Perg. Shinghergong 
Ren Bhorsal, Perg. Alepsing ... 
Muzzerdu Perg. Bubazoo, N. Shahy 
Hejjrahdn do. Alla 0 dien 


Chundttsing Jiggudany 
j Mahomed Ahbai 
(^Serandal, &c. ... 


Total Maal... 


1 baam 

>> ^ j Bhandy Gohlah 

g bjo j Abrahimpoor, &e. 


I'M 


narram ... ... 

Sahibabad 

Bhandy, Munrah, Nudrah. 
Jatnapoor ... 


NIZAMUT SERISHTEH. 

( Boulheh Kahl, &c. E. of Migna, Mahoi 
j Ibrahim ... 

j Bhowal W. of the Birmahpooter, ISind 
f narrain 

j Seryle or Sitraknndel, K of the Sumah 1 
Migna, Mahd Haddy 

I Biekerarapoor, &c. South West of I)a( 
j ilajah Bam 

I Chandpertduh, division of Bam Mohun 
. (^Talooker, Hurry narrian, perg, Jelalpoo 
. Tahacco & Ueribahfran, mahls. Gauges 
Sahiston ... 


ahditpgr^ 


^ . 

® £ 

»- at 

'0 

05 ^ 
- 2 ^ 

Ansil Jumma of 1135. 

Jumma 
Kooi 
Ausil and 


Khalsa 

Jageer. 

Total. 

Ahwab, 

1170 

•• 77 

131 

3,12,459 

2,98,630 

6,11,095 

15,28,409 

•• 1 

1 

350 

'350 

12,984 

•• 2 

2 

3,106 


3,106 

15,889 

.. 4 , 

1 

2,797 

148 

2,946 

14,092 

•• 1 

7 

285,68 

8,113 

36,681 

1,03.725 

'• 2 
1 - 

4 

32,015 

4,166 

36,181 

94,638 

.. 7 

1 

22,395 

33,844 

56,240 

48,070 

•* 1 

1 

11,820 

11,820 

23,407 

•• 1 

1 

83 

19,799 

19,833 

25,186 

* 2 

2 

57,142 

4,342 

61,484 

1,07,438 

u ^ 

1 

16,564 

6,518 

23,102 

69.387 

“ 2 

1 

... 

22, .563 

22;563 

85,192 

r ^ 

1 

... 

ll,83G 

11,836 

30,404 

1 

2 

... 

4,611 

4,611 

12,657 

•• 3 

r. 

27 

22,144 

45,075 

66,220 

1,04,006 

‘ 1 

2 

2,121 

2,826 

4,948 

12,453 

•• 2 

1 - 

1 

3,454 

— 

3,454 

10,735 

'• 1 

2 

8,176 

1,247 

9,424 

37,311 

» 1 

1 

777 

102 

880 

17,168 

1 

1 

373 

252 

625 

11,096 

“ 1 

1 

952 

3,460 

4,412 

10,171 

.. J 

1 

4,577 

831 

5,408 

25,104 

Z 1 

1 

7,676 

317 

7,993 

14,173 

ir *** 1 

'"’1 

Kuo 

T 

8*110 

2*3,533 

5 

1 

1,149 

^996 

11,145 

14,644 

17,031 

,c. ^ 

1 

9,054 


9,054 

... J 

1 

60 

3,061 

3,121 

10,664 

1 

1 

4,850 

103 

4,954 

8,201 

1 

1 

3,215 

327 

3,542 

8,947 

- 126 

u- 

1 200 

5,56,463 

4,93,987 

10,50,454 

24,61,315 

*• 1 

2 

1,04,487 

7,482 

1,11>949 

2,84,833 

** ... 

1 

20,554 

20,554 

47,869 

r- 

1 

28,979 

1*195 

30,174 

53,338 

“ 1 

1 


13,536 

13,536 

23,640 

*’ 1 

1 


1,562 

1,562 

8,162 

•• i 

1 


4,224 

4,224 

10,806 

*• 1 

1 

2,553 

... 

2,553 

16,964 

131 

id 

208 

7, 13, Tie 

5,21,986 

12,35,016 

29,06,927 

.. 1 

3 

8,893 

74,950 

i 83,843 

1,36,222 

3 

d 

1 

23,116 

40,891 

64,007 

32,003 

• 1 

3 


14,095 

14,095 

40,324 

b 

1 

1 

! 

14,261 

14,261 

24,665 

.. 1 

1 

^ 4*306 

... 

4,306 

9,690 

1 

& 

1 

8,436 

1,753 

10,190 

17,263 


24 

6,606 

37,707 

44,313 

1,^6,097 

139 

240 

7,84,373 

7,05,643 

14,70,021 

32,93,091 

^ 279 

175 

3,19,403 

4,06,117 

4,25,515 

4,33,493 

41B 

415; 

10,83,776 : 

11,11,760 

0 

CO 

rH 

37,26,584 
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Eahtimamdareies impeoved 

IN EBNTAL SUBSEQUENT TO THE 

Year 1170, A. B. 

Jumma 
Kool to 
1172. 

Eahtimamdarries improved 

IN RENTAL, SUBSEQUENT TO THE 

Year 1170, A. B. 

Jumma 
Kool to 
1172. 


Huzoree Serisbtali of 


Huzoree Serishtab, brought over. 

32,11,218 


"" 1170, brought over ... 

31,49,297 

fMomensing, <fec. 

1,164 


Rajenagar, 

1,708 

j Alepsing entire... 

4,207 


Chunderdup 

4,996 

1 Noorullahpoor, &c. 

28,368 


Seliauabad entire 

18,322 

976 

Perg. Sultanabab 
j iV-'uzzttdee 

2,688 


Rnttundee Kalcapoo ... 

2,073 


Kussoolpoor 

5,745 

1 Hijrahdee 

4,455 


Bykontpoor 

Decanshahbazpoor 

1,213 

1,325 

LSirandal 

979 


Osfcershahbazpoor 

1,722 

Total Huzoree Serisbtah. 

32,55,152 

Perg. 

i 

Gonanundy... 

Torab 

Meiiah entire 

Doorlay entire 

Kudwah ... 

1,710 

6,399 

3,839 

4,950 

1,243 

Nizamut Serishtali brought 
over . ...5,77,287 

p J -Buldah Kalil, &c. ...34,864 
tSeiyie, &c. ... 6,618 

6,17,769 


Gopaulpoor 

Sheerpoor Duskannali .. 

2,534 

5,239 

Total of the improved rental 
of the Neabut in both de- 
partments, to 1172, exclu- 



Carried over 

L 

32,11,218 

sive of increase on the 
Muscoory talooks under 
the jumma of 8,000 Rupees. 

38,72,921 


Mr. J.Grant”a 
¥iew of the 
Revenues of 
Bengal. 

Neabut 

Dacca, 


The Neahut of Dacca ruled uncontrolled sometime^ and so long 
after the year A. D. 1765, by M. R Khan, exhibits the most striking 
instance, among all the provinces dependent on Bengal, of the enormous 
and fraudulent defalcation of established revenue, from the period of 
the Company’s acquisition of the Dewanny. Thus it appears from the 
foregoing statement, that the annual malgoozary of Government exceed 
thirty-eight lacs of rupees ; and if the Hustabood account of hajebul- 
lub, formed under the administration of Shahamut Jung, said to be in 
the possession of and used in terrorem by M. R Khan, to make good 
his private bundobusty agreements, could have been procured, or veri- 
fied by documental proofs in detail, as stated traditionally in the total, 
at a gross rental of fifty-six lacs ; the net assessment of the sovereign 
would appear extremely moderate, and must have been at all times, 
fully realized with ease ; even after making an ample allow'ance for the 
necessary Sebundy troops, and real diminution in the sayer duties of 
the city of Jehangeernagur since the decline of its commerce, with 
reform of the marine and military establishments, serving before to 
enrich that provincial capital, besides the usual deduction of 20 per 
cent, for defraying the whole ordinary Mofussil expense of the collec- 
tions, when such charge, under the description of Serinjammy, is not 
otherwise compromised for with the zepaindars, at the lesser rate of the 
muscoorat, or condition of suspending enquiry into the actual receipts 
from the country. Notwithstanding, however, all these favourable 
circumstances, the jumma kool of the Neabut was shamelessly reduced 
by the settlement of 1172, suddenly from its former proper standard, 
to the comparatively paltry income of twenty and a half lacs of Rupees, 
of which only 11| lacs ausil toomary, 3| lacs abwabs, and 5| lacs 
more in lieu of the large resumed keffyet or profits of the Neabut 
Soubahdarry, acquired in the long administration of Shahamut Jung, 
by continued improvements of the imperial finances. But from the 
inadequate revenue thus stated as the stipulated dues of the exchequer. 
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a new or fictitious charge of Eupees 3,40,163 was introduced, on pre- 
tence of defraying the expense of provincial management ; and must, 
with the old authorized allowance of muscoorat, besides sebundy, and 
76,095 more as the deficiency of the Shahbunder, &c.be deducted from 
the total forthcoming, to shew the actual receipts of the public treasury. 
Supposing the whole demand passed on account with the Company 
fully realized, and which will then stand only at the net effective jum- 
ma of 15,37,108 Eupees, to acquiesce in the belief of either the expe- 
diency or reality of so rapid or prodigous a decline of the established 
rental, would be a reproach on the credulity of the most ignorant, even 
if the truth of the fact being otherwise were not so notoriously known, 
and susceptible of undeniable proof, were self-evident grounds of faith 
might be wanting ; — bub to admit the possible loss of near a moiety of 
original territorial assessment of Dacca, it would be necessary to shew 
that one-half, or more than seven thousand square miles of the dimen- 
sions of that great provincj, had been as instantaneously overwhelmed, 
or calamitously rendered unproductive, in the hour of concluding the 
first dewanny settlement of M. R. Khan in 1172, as the whole was 
found (in such event indeed miraculously) restored to nearly its pre- 
mature state, at the close of his administration in 1178, being the year 
immediately following the famine. At the same time, great allowance 
must undoubtedly always be made for considerable changes in the ex- 
tent and valuation of some of the principal eahtimamdarries of a district 
intersected by the various branches, and frequently torn from the con- 
fluence of two of the greatest rivers of the world, rushing impetuously, 
during the periodical rains, to the neighbouring sea, insomuch that here, 
where the income of the State, like the rest of Hindostan, depends on 
the rebba or fourth proprietary share in the produce of the lands, allow- 
ing twenty per cent, on that rental for all charges of zemindarry ma- 
nagement, and to enrich the official occupants as farmers general ; it 
will be morally impossible ever to extend the period of territorial leases 
beyond the term of a single year, without probable ruin to the farming 
contractors, or large extravagant remissions on the part of Government. 
Yet it invariably happens, that as much as is gained annually by dii-e- 
liction or collusion on one side, as may be lost on the other, by succes- 
sive ravages of the current and opposing tides, while repeated over- 
flowings, with rich sdeposits of mould, washed down with the stream, 
bestow extraordinary fertility on the extensive inundated borders of 
the river. Such consequent alterations, then, require the vigilant 
attention of the superior oflS.cers of the exchequer, to prevent continual 
diminutions of the revenue through a cause so powerful, when aided 
by the fraudulent encroachments of landholders alone, subject perhaps 
to the ineflectual check of corrupt native comptrollers* Accordingly, 
under musselman administration, the important duty of local inspec- 
tion,^ seems not to have been so much neglected as at present. Thus 
we find^ the petty zemindarry of Bosergaumepoor, in the space of five 
and thirty years anterior to 1170, improved in its rental from 6,000 
Eupees to two lacs, chiefly through new acquisitions of soil, though 
doubtless, partly from amelioration of the uncultivated waste of the sun- 
derbunds ; increased manufacture of salt, or growth of betlenut ; together' 
with the other great operative cause of apparent general improve- 
meh;t throughout Bengal, in the decreasing value of silver ; — and thus 
the pergunnah of Euttundee Kalcapore, with some more, at the 
united ttiauths of the Ganges and Birmahpooter, were gradually form- 
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ed, and progressively assessed, to compensate for loss of adjacent rated 
melials destroyed by inundation ; while' on the contrary, in later Revenues of 
times, it is well known that churs or islands have appeared, and been Bengal, 
made productive to private individuals, with large tracts of improve- ^ 

able territory in the Sunderbunds, without being in any degree turned Dacca, 
to the real public advantage of the protecting sovereign proprietor. 

To return from this digression, more generally to the hackicut jumma 
of the Neabut of Dacca, it is to be observed, that in 1173 a fallacious in- 
crease of 50,000 Eupees was here, in like manner as in the other pro- 
vinces of the Soubah, added to the ostensible bundobusty agreement 
of the preceding year ; but with certainty of ample indemnification to 
the framers of the settlement, in the mode of liquidating supposed 
balances. In 1176, however, the malgoozary accounted for, appears 
effectually to have risen to Eupees 23,02,222 ; and in 1178, the year 
after the famine, I had opportunity to kn6w (being on the spot, and 
employed partly, though not then in the Company’s service, in draw- 
ing out the settlement ; which, in fact, was all that in the yearly period 
of immediate English administration, could have been done even by the 
deputed resident at the Durbar himself, with the best abilities and in- 
clination to do ample justice to his employers, under the prevalent 
corrupt influence of former native managers) that it amounted to up- 
w^ards of twenty-nine lacs ; and I had also at the same time, the most 
convincing proofs, that besides this net revenue, afterwards in a man- 
ner wholly collected, clear of every charge except the unmerited pen- 
sions bestowed on the creatures* of the dismissed dewanny Naib, large 
voluntary gifts, perhaps in all equivalent to the defalcation that had 
taken place in the public income since the year 1172, were received 
from the zemindarry, for the indulgence of paying no more than the 
lately reduced standard of rent by Hindostanny mutseddies, being the 
efficient officers of the exchequer, solely possessed of power and know- 
ledge to control the fiinances, with full intelligence or beneficial econo- 
mical effect, in 1 184, thirty lacs may be stated as the actually realized 
malgoozary of Dacca, and yet by the aumeeny investigation, brought 
up nearly to the same period, the actual financial funds of the pro- 
vince were found to be dussmasha, or Arcot Eupees 43,63,661, being 
only about eight per cent, worse than siccas ; which indeed I am in- 
clined to think not much short of the true amount, supposing it to 
be free of every other charge except the zemindarry russoom of five 
per cent, on the gross collections, agreeable to the ordinary rule of 
hustabood deductions of expense, where servants allowances in land, 
have also been admitted of; more especially as the mofussil canongoes, 
who must have furnished the accounts, were officially independent of 
those of the sudder, and therefore in some degree, of the principal na- 
tive mutseddy, under whose direction the enquiry was conducted ; and 
as besides the jumma stated, Bazee Zemeen with Chakeran allotments 
to the extent of 8,01,572 beghas, to be valued at an equal number 
of Eupees, are to be added in the calculation of gross annual rental— 

But as the component parts of the established assessment, as- 
certained on this occasion, seems curious, I shall here insert 

54 
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tliem, under tlieir general, heads, as specified for the hnzuree de- 
partment ; viz. 

1. Ansil, from the Mugma dewanny, or bundohust of 
1172 or 73 * ^ Rupees 19,62,93G 


2- Abwab, subsequent to that period, during the Com- 
pany’s administration... ... 8,36,863 

3. Dustoor chakeran, or servants fees ... ... 5,947 


Rupees. 28,05,746 

4. Sayer, customs of the shalibunder, gauts, gunges, ox" 

salt works ... ... 1,76,001 

5. Mat-hooty, or occasional taxes, levied by 

the zemindarry on the ryots... 4,52,132 

6. Bazee-duffa, arising from fruits, artifi- 
cers, &c. ... ... ... ... 28,230 

7. Serf, batta or exchange between Arcots. 

and siccas ... ... ... ... 2,11,712 

8,68,075 


Rupees. 36,73,821 

Of which were talooks, or’ 

principal zemindarries 1^9,09,253 

And muscoories, or lesser sub- 
ordinate eahtimams ... 17,64,569 


The whole added to the separate hustabood 
of the Nizamut portion, being ... ... 6,89,740* 


Rupees. 43,63,561 

make up the total aumeeny rental in 1182 as before stated j and all 
this, supposed to be liaised on a basis of included ausil toomary jumma 
only of eleven and a half lac of Rupees, being little more than half of 
the amount real to be found of that original standard assessment in 
the whole Neabut or modern province of Dacca. 

Finally, in 1190, even after an apparent increase of upwards of 
four and a half lacs of Rupees in 1188, on the net jumabundy of the 
preceding year, and then deducting two and a half lacs for ordinary 
mofussil charges, inclusive of the Neabut superabundant pensions, still 
the effective yearly malgoozary, fall considerably short of twenty-eight 
lacs, and certainly left a recoverable defalcation throughout the pro- 
vince entire, of at least ten lacs more in sicca Rupees, of clear annual 
income. 

The six foregoing extensive districts of the dewanny portion of 
Bengal, under the immediate single jurisdiction of so many zemindars, 
foujedats, Or naibs of the Nizamut, as constituting by far the better 
part of the whole, soubah in dimensions or valued rent, and as involv- 
ing the greater share of the vast sum lost by native fraud, mis- 
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management, or ignorance, to tlie public -exchequer, since the Com- Mr.j'.Grant s 

pany’s acquisition ofthe Dewanny to May 1784, A, D. though still no 

less expedient than easily to be regained by Government, with even a ^ 

prodigious relief to the country, in reduction and limitation of the — — 

yearly demands of revenue from the great body of the people; these, it ofluddear,^^ 
is repeated, merit more particularly to be distinguished and classed 
together, as the countries of greater defalcation ; and it is therefore I 
here present a summary of what hath already been set forth more in 
detail, throughout the preceding pages. 


, Territorial Jurisdictions. 

British 

square 

miles. 

No. of Pergs . 

&C. 

cS “e: 

i'ss 

■S'® 

xjtaq 

^ 02 S m 

1® i 

5= .MSi 

cn ee 

Net ReYcnue 
to the year 
1173, in lound 
numbers. 

Total net 
Revenue of 
1180, in round 
numbers. 

Recoverable 

Defalcation. 

Neabut of Dacca 

Foujedary of Purneah... 

,, Rungpore" 

Zemindarry of lla,]esha% 

„ JDinagepoor 

,, BeerbUoom 

15,397 

5,119 

6,610 

13,909 

4,U9 

3,858 

' 341 
31 
263 
181 
131 
34 

16,13,203 
14,22,536 
6,46,154 
26,01, 57« 
17,82,218! 
7,96,879 

31,95,536 
3,44,231) 
4,56,330 
21,31,664 
7,54,433 
3,71, i37 

38.00. 000 
19,45,000 

12.00. 000 

35.00. 000 

26.00. 000 
13,0o,000 

28.00. 000 
7,45,000 
5; 00, 000 

20.00. 000 
12,00,000 

5;o0,O0O 

10,00,000 
12,0)/, 000 
7,o0,00() 

15.00. 000 

14.00. 000 
8, 0,0© 0 

Total SIX Districts .. 
Productive dewanny portion of tlie 
Soubah. entire 

, 48.0,13 
Estimate 
' 63,000 

860 

1,409 

87,63,567 

1,45^93,519 

63,53,329 

1,04,96,63b 

1,43,45,000 

3,08,94,413 

77,45,000 

1,39,83,455 

66,00,000 

79,10,958 

Remains to be accounted for, ex'*\ 
elusive of sayer, mint, &.c. and / 
the whole ceded portion of the ( 
lands of Bengal., J 

15,988 

549 

58,30,932 

43,43,309 

65,49,413 

53,38,455 

On Balance 
18,10,958 


Zeminbarey of Nudbeah, 


The historical detail of the district, with those which follow next Zemindarry 
in order, of the Dewanny portion of the lands of Bengal, may be com- of NuddeaE. 
prized in a narrow compass, as the comparative defalcation of revenue 
since the commencement of the Company’s administration, will appear 
inconsiderable, after reviewing the accounts of the six preceding larger 
territorial jurisdictions of the soubah. The sum total however of the 
deficiency, though distributed into a greater number of smaller financi- 
al divisions of country, is too important in itself, to be overlooked, and 
demands perhaps our more particular attention. That if sums to be 
almost wholly incurred subsequent to the period of M. K. Khan’s first 
settlement in 1172, A, B., when as may be seen in a memorandum at 
the close of the former section, the remainder of the jumma to be ac- 
counted for, according to his l3undobust, differs very little in amount 
(about 71,84,618) from rhe supposed enormous exaction of Cossim Alii, 
continued, and in some instances even increased to the moment of 
concluding the famous original standard of reduced rental in behalf of 
the English Government, termed Mujmuah Dewanny. Conformably 
then to the plan of exhibiting now a view of the districts of lesser de- 
falcation, dependant on Bengal, it is to be observed, that the zemindarry 
here begun with, denominated, on the Khalsa records, Aukelierah, by 
the late official leaseholder, from his own name and ordinary place of 
residency Kissinagur ; or more commonly Nuddeah ; as the well known 
ancient capital of a Hindoo, principality anterior to the Mogul con- 
quest, and in modern times the seat of a brahmin seminary, (endowed 
clandestinely, though highly worthy of the sovereign’s confirmation), 
is, in all its dimensions, exclusive of some lately acquired mehals hy 
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purchase, under the recently adopted system of territorial sales for the 
liquidation of balances 3,151 B. square miles of arable fertil leand advan- 
tao-eously situated on the eastern banks of the river Hooghly, near all 
the chief European establishments in this part of India, and benefiting 
largely from their united commerce or consumption of agricultural 
produce. It has the misfortune internally, and influences that of the 
exchequer in being the second in extent or consideration to Eajeshahy 
among these eahtimams under the weak interested management of a 
single brahmin landholder. He derives his descent, in Mahomedan 
contemplation no doubt, from the great progenitor of mankind Adam ! 
though by the domestic nomenclature of his ancestors, where vulgar 
dates of course are lost in the infinite spaces of Hindoo chronology, it is 
not probable that his pedigree is traced beyond the supposed period 
of some family emigrants, said to have been sent to colonize the country 
of Egypt. According to prevalent tradition or authentic archives of 
the Khalsa, Bobanund^ nujmuada or temporary recorder of the jumma 
of the circar of Hooghly, and Grory, or zemindar of the pergunnah of 
Aukerah, is the first man of note, in his genealogical history. From 
him, Ragoorah acquired by sunnud and enlarged the jurisdiction of 
Nuddeah, to its present magnitude, in the government of Jaffier Khan, 
The district gained some respectability under the long and crafty ma- 
nagement of Kisenchund ; but is now in danger of being reduced or 
dismembered, through the incapacity of his son Shiebchunder, the 
profligacy his servants, and mode of realizing balances. 
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Hackikut J ummA, Ausil and Ezafa, of this important territorial trust, 
from the Bengal year 1135, with the establishment of the Toomary 
Rental of that period to the Company’s acquisition of the Dewanny 
in 1172 , according to M. E. Khan’s Chucklehbundy* 


Ckucklabs, Circars, and Pergs. 


Cliucklar HougMy Circar Satgam. 


Pergs. Awkerah .. 
Angooriah 

Aslampoor 
Aula 

Asmallpoor 
Anliali ... 


Aemeugar... 
Amurpoor, K. 


Auwerpoor, K. Jagur IS, 731 
Amurabad, of Besnan, K, ... 

Bagbwatt ... 

Bhelooka ... 

Billia 

Belindah ... ... 

Bardoleapoor, K, 

Buttehpoor 

Ourhylooty 
Okatliah 
Ghyaspoor 
Gutablanca 

Bejiah Kahly 
TlaviUce Sher 
Hat-Alumgunge, about Foujedarry ... 

Jaffinabad... ... 

Kassimpoor 
Kahlijoory 

Kalcutta, K. Jagur, 17,006 
Lepa 

Lena Gurby 

Mahabitpoor ... 

Blmbarry ... 

Mabomedpoor 

Mowagurab 
Maawofdeb 

Manpoor, K, 

Myketty, K 

Mobai JSemuch o Moonr ... 

Nudiah ... 

Pancbpoor 
Paidan, K. 

Pygketty. K. 

Baipoor 

Kaiepoor ... ... 

Eaisna ... ... ... 

Shushpoor ... 

Segoornib... 

Sultan Mindarpoor... . » 

Snltanpoot .•» >>•• 

Santypoor,,, 

Sbarpoor ... ... 


Ausi! 
Jumma of 
1135. 

Chncklahs, Circars, and Pergs. 

’ A nail 

Jumma 

1135. 


Brought, up— Chuck. HougMy Circar Satgam 

4,16,078 

66,260 

75,374 

18,951 

3,632 

Circars Sehmabad. 

Perga. | Aumerpoor ... ... 590 

< Khoosedar ... 10,091 

(Manpoor... .. 26,982 

36,663 

2,601 

2,480 

3,867 

179 

47,035 

4,090 

Circar Khaleefitabad Perg, Imrah 

Chuck. Jessore. 

538 

4,S,^ 

Perg. 

trs 

CC 

' Bagmarah 7,927 

Kehjoorah ... 2,968 

i 

14,704 

258 

9,958 

Ah 

o S 

3 

Bhiloola Jagur 1,724 ... 10,083 

Kochrabil 3,432 

f 

i 

7,337 

861 


^Dholiahpoor Jag. 12,480 24,734 

J 

1,012 

457 

15,141 

4,255 

3,438 

184 

8,093 

23 

a ( Hulky 852 

. g « ) Mudah 3,338 

^j§f)Chargdt 357 

( Hussinpoor Jag. 4,358 ... 8,021 

, f Alempoor, Circar of Seli~r •» n.oo 

t mabadJag. 403 / 

Chuck. 5Iooi;shedabad, 

62,624 

2,224 

8,072 

562 

28,673 

Perg. 

3. 

! Beirong} { IoItSO 

[BheroU, Circar Shereefabad. 1,786 
. 

82,152 

128 

1,045 

ulittck. Boosnah, 1 

Perg. fHildeh 19.399 


18,160 

11,022 

1,072 

24,510 

219 

tTl 

CO 1 

X! 

•j CO J 

“1 

Emducolly 689 

Phalispool ... ... 502 

Bhawsingpoor Jag. 66 . . 817 

.Chundidh Jagnahtpoor... 2,494 

- 

9^ QAl 

2,534 

694 

6,485 

3,949 

Chuck. Burdwan Cir. Selimabad. 

2. Perg- Jerkpoor, K. ... 2,104 

Kubarpoor, K. ... 12,161 

} 

14,265 

811 

38,994 

1,871 

189 

Chuck. Gorahgaut from the 

Perg. Phroofahahy Jal. Jioykissundy 

8.069 
1,675 

1.070 

Peshcush. Perg. Bagwan 833 

Acct, Agreet. of 20 lacs 25,000 

1 

25 33S 

■M. 



4,203 

2,605’ 

75. Perg. Total Zemindarry in 1135 

6,61,863 

5,540 

13,114 

3,455 

2,803 


of ■which 

Khalsa portion... 6,07,6451 
Jageer ... ... 54,318' 





4,16,078 
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Hackikut JUMMA, shewing the Modakil and Mokareje of the Ausil 
with Abwabs levied on this district ; from the year 
1135 to 1172, A.B. 


Chacldalis, Circars, and Pergs. 


I'Cliuck. HoogWy « . as in 1135 ... 

5'4 ModaMl, or annexations to 1178. 

Perg rAnnrpoor towf. 87,022 ba- 

j lances... ... ... 36,258] 

I Dholiapoor from Chuck. Jes- 

I sore of which Towfeer 

7,846, ... Total ... 30,508] 

j Sultanpoor Circar Selimahad, 

1 of which Towfeer 3,711, 
in all .. ... ... 3,616 

' A meerpoor, Circar Satgam,K. 4,708 
Belindah . ... do ... 3,512 

Shushpoor .. do ... 1,400 

Abwab Foujedarry do ... 1,403 

Baghwan do ... 133 

Selimpoor ... do ... 37 

HavilieeSher ... do .. 26 

.Gahtliah, Belha and Haltiagur 16 


Mokareje, or disraemhennents, viz. 


Perg fKalcutta. tot. 28,672. Kissm, 28,463 
‘ Mobai Nemuck o moom, 

Tallookeh Kaleutta ... 4,187 

Paikan, Kissrnut .. ... 1,462 

Aslampoor Satgam ... 29.5 

Mababitpoor do ... ... 200 

Sigoonah do «. ... 95 

,1. *1 Nudeah do .. ... 100 

’ Kassimpoor do . . ... 75 

Rajepoor do ... ... 70 

Santypoor do .. .. 40 

Tuttchpoor do ... ... 26 

Blulooka Khaleefitabad ... 10 

Myhetty Satgam •• 8 


56 Perg, 

A. B. 


Total Chuck Hooghly in 1173 
Chuck. Burdwan, as in 1185 A. B# 1 4,265 
Modakil to 1173 . 


Perg. Kuharpoor Towfeer 35,565 

Mokareje. \ 25,545] 

Perg. Jerypoor 18 | 


Ansil 

JuDima 

U35. 


4,58,279 


> 81,597 


5,34,876 


y 35,0: 


Chucklahs, Circars, and Pergs. 


Divisions of 4 Chncklahs ... Brought up 
Chuck. Jessore, as in 1135, A» B. 63, 634] 

Modaldl to 1173. 


Perg. Bhodien Circar Satgam, of 

which Tow feer 30, 994, in all 45, 851 
Hussien Poor, do 8,076 ... 7,577 

Gahtnal .. do 1,031 

Alempoar, Selimabad, Towfeer 848] 
Janpoor Kkaleefitabad, of 
which Tawfeer 9,637 , in ail 14,234| 


Bheeloka „ 

Suhnbhal do 3,313 
Balia. do 1,912 
Astadih, Satty 

Total 


1,617 
1,951 
. 4,020 

543' 

1,40,296] 


Mokarej’e. 


jPerg. Dltohapoor transferred to 
Hooghly, m all 
Rupees S 

Bulky.. 


nsferredto^ 

24,734 C 

... 40 J 


Chuck. Bhoosnah 1135, A. B..., 
Modakil Bhawsingpoor Towfeer 


Mokareje ^ Perg. Chundeah ^ 


Chuck, Moorshedabad 1135 


33,901 

138 


24,039 

3,494 


12, 153] 
882: 


rModakilPerg.Mhelund Shereefi- 
, i bad 

\iA 

l , Rs. 83,0S4| 

i, Mokareje do Plaasey Satgam. 431 f 


Gamed forward., 


4,99,847 


39,810 


Peshcush as in 1135. A. B 

Chuck. Goraghaut Talook 

Jeykessennundy Perg, Yussefehahy 1 
deducted ... ... / 


83 Perg. Total zemmdarry in 1173, A. B, 


]of which f Khalsa portion 6,03,749 
I I IWfeer, ... 45,i25 

Ausil <; 

1,55,378 I Jageer. 51,484 
kTowfeer 83,633 


Ausil 

Jumma 

1335. 


j. 31,5J5| 

IJ 


y 82,603| 

1 


J 


6,48,805 


Muscooiat charges. 


1. Nancar... 

3. Neemtuchy 
3. Moccudemy 
4* Molungian Badney 
5. Paikan 


Total net jumma toomary... 
Abwab to 1173, A, B, 



3. Khasuoveesy .. 

2. Nuzeuranah Mokrey 

3 F eel Khaneh Mathoot 

4 Zer Mathoot 
6. Poiiberdarry Abwab 

6. Ahuck... 

7. Chout Marhattah ... 

8. Nuzeranneh Wunsorgunge 47,050 

9. Serf-sicca l^Anna ... 74,919 


. 17,499 
.. 20.000 
...38,680 
.. 14,348 
.. 1,309 

. 20,886 

96,439 


Total Malgoozary in 1173, Sicca Kupeb 


6,43,805 


1,15,533 


25,0001 


7,84,337] 

311 


7,84,016 


7,596 


7,76,430 


10,97,454! 
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Such was, or should have been, the net rental of iNTuddeali, in Mr. J. Grants 
round numbers little short of eleven lacs of sicca rupees, to ^o1 

moment of the Company’s acquisition of the Dewanny ; but in an Beagai. 

instant, it was reduced by M. R. Khan to 3,74,064 Es. No hustabood '-r; — rr 

seems to have been then formed, of the modern actual value of the jEMielea^ 
district. It was assessed generally on the ausil, by towfeer and abwabs* 

In this state, it might have been expected, if remissions had really 
been necessary, that the amount would have fallen, on the new ad- 
ditional increases. Yet the contrary happened ; and the deductions 
were made from the standard toomary jumma, or the old well esta- 
blished profits accruing on the jageer lands. From this time forward, 
the ostensible formal bundobust seems to have been slowly decreasing 
until the year 1778, immediately after the famine, and on dismission 
of the naib dewan ; when suddenly it was raised, no doubt on very 
sufficient grounds, beyond all former example, to a gross annual demand 
of 12,66,266. Burthened, however, on the supposition of having re- 
sumed all the serinjammy funds, and deprived the zemindar of his 
nancar or ordinary means of subsistence, with charges of collection 
in the mofussil amounting to 3,64,197 Rupees, in 1134, the net malgoo- 
zary, after allowing an expense of two lacs and a half, fell to Rs, 7,36,957- 
At the same time, the native aumeeny investigations (and their autho- 
rity should be relied on, till better can be produced) discovered sources 
of territorial revenue equivalent, with 2,42,842 plateka, to Sa. Rs. 15, 

85,798, besides bazee zemeen and chakeran 4,75,731 begas, to be rated 
at an equal number of Rupees annual rent; — all derived from 2,0 9 9 farms, 
including 3,403 villages, of which the particulars are to be supposed, 
of course forthcoming. To conclude, in 1190, (continuing to deduct 
charges of interior management at the last-mentioned standard, ad- 
mitted of) the clear revenue stipulated f6r, notwithstanding a formal 
increase of one lac of Rupees, stated to have been brought on, at the 
institution of the Committee in 1188, did not .much, if at all, exceed 
eight lacs of Rupees ; so that, in right and moderation equitable policy, 
three lacs ought to be regarded as the recoverable defalcation or efiective 
increase capable of realization on the latter jumma, payable to the 
exchequer, forming the compaiison with the rent-roll originally es- 
tablished before the reduced settlement of M. R. Khan, in 1765. Con- 
sidering, indeed, the vast known recourses of this fertile extensive 
district, (exclusive of arable lands turned into pasturOj^^to evade payment 
of the expedient dues of Government, of fraudulent alienations of terri- 
tory, with collusive reductions chiefly in favour of Btah'mins, of the 
ancient rates of assessment specified in the pottahs of the ryots,) the 
improvement of which its finances are immediately susceptible, might 
fairly be stated at seven lacs. But before we proceed to new funds- 
of revenues, let us’ trace those we already possess to their source, and 
make them entirely our own, where still existing in all the plenitude 
of ascertained income, as transferred to the Company on acquisition of 
the Dewanny. In all events, it will be necessary to recollect that be- 
sides the Pergunnahs herein set forth as composing the zemindarry of 
Nuddeah, some recent annexations have been made by purchase, though 
in this work, to be separately noticed. 

ForaEBAREY OF HEDJELEE. 

This district, situated on the low western margin of the river 
Hooghly, where it unites with the sea in the bay of Balasore, though 
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small in extent, being no more than 1,098 B. square miles in all its 
dimensions, is yet of great importance as an accessible frontier, rich in its 
produce of grain, but still more valuable, as productive of more than one” 
third of the necessary quantity of salt manufactured and consumed an- 
nually within the whole British dominions dependent on Fort William, 
It was first dismembered from the soubah of Orissa, and annexed to that 
of Bengal, in the reign of Shah Jehan. In the Aumilly or Velayty 
year 1812, current still in all parts of the former province, and be- 
ginning at the autumnal equinox corresponding with the commence- 
ment of the sixth month of the Bengal Fussille era 1111, on the death 
of tlie emperor Alemgeer, A. D, 1707, the jumma toomary of the 
territory in question, did not exceed 8,41,884 Rs. arising from 28 per- 
gunnahs, inclusive of the salt mahl of Hedjelee, rated- then only at 
48,565 Rs. But on the grand improvement of the original assessment 
under Jaffier Khan, as stated in the standard rent-roll of lp5, A. B. 
the same lands, comprehending the whole chucklah of Hedjelee, with 
the pergunnah of Toomluck annexed to Hooghly, were valued, ausil 
4,77,947 Rs. distributed in 88 pergunnahs, united at that period, in the 
single zemindarry trust of Sookdio, and since sub-divided into the five 
lesser portions, denominated Jellamoofcah, Derodumna, Mhesadul, To- 
mooluck and Sujamootah, holding of as many eahtimandarry officers 
of Government, agreeable to the following statement of the Crown Rent 
established from 1135 to 1172 A, B. 

Statement of the Crown Rent established from 1135 to 1172 A. B. 


Circars, Divisions, and Pergunnahs. 


Ausil 
Jumma 
of 1135. 


Jat. Jellamootah Lucky narraiiif 


Perg. f Jellamootah ... 
Kemahmal 
I j Decan Mai 
; Kahery .. 

] Bahafimpoor 
j Gawmesh... 

IS I Neychek Bazar 
« tWybut Guriah ... 
¥ 

S rBalshahy 

j^urcool 

g ' jAgwjoor 

o LMungooda 


36,517 

55,146 

13,345 

7,3()3 

11,959 

698 

958 

8081 


1,26,598 


13,008 

5,928 

4,173 

2,915 


"1 

V 26,025 

J 


1 Bhograi drear, Muscoory 
13 Total of Jellamootah. 
2d. Derodumna to Jadoo Ram. 


11,601 

ly64,224 


Perg. 1 

'Manjnah Mootah.., 

.. 52,919 


Duoduranah 

80,451 

1 

Arwali Mootah ... 

1.5,738 

<U 1 

Kusbah Hedjelee 

2,136 


Guchry ... 

1,081 

eS J 

IS ' 

[ Hussmabad 

... 466 


Bebmortah 

2,454 

CO 

Shemfabad 

4,072 

§ 

Ammabad... ... 

919 

Q ! 

^Baljoorah .. 

4,75.3 


Carried up , 

1,14,993 


Circars, Divisions, and Pergunnahs. 


Ausil 
J umma 
of 1136. 


Brought up 
Perg. Derodumna brought forward 1,14,995 
I Petasspoor Circar Muscoory 9,688 
* 1 Sypoor-de Jellasu 2,798 


1,64,324 
I 1,27,481 


3. Mhesadul to Janld. 

Perg. f Mhesadul 
J Koinguirah 
'S 1 Gomay... 

•2 i Aurungnagur ... 

i Kassimnagur ... 
g Tiprali Carah . . 

. j Smamnagur 
^ I Noabad, or Budengen 


... S 8 , 26 n 

.. 36,644 

... 6,^48 I 

... 6,436 

... 2,253 5 

... 7,697 I 

... 1,775 I 

1,652 J 


1,01, .568 


4. Sujamootdh. to Mehmder. 

Perg. ( Sujamootah ... ... 14,078 

, 3 Mahomeclpoor ... ... 7,635 

3 « ^ 1 ^ 2,676 

f Bhombary ... ... 923 

5. Perg. Toomluck Circar. 

Gualparah Chuck-Hooghly to Deedar 
Aly ... ... rated ausil 



38. Perg Total Fonjedarry of Hedjelee to 

‘ 1172 A. B ' 


I 4., 77,94’ 


of which 

Khalsa in 1135 Rs. 1,85,965 to 1172 ) 

Es .3,36,625 }r 

& jageer ..do ... 2,91,972 to do. 4,41,332 J 


Mudhoor arable land 
salt 


4,34,382 Xemucky or 


43, 


36 


To comprehend fully the nature and sources of the revenue of 
this district, it may be necessary to give some explanation of the dis» 
tinctive appellations Mudhoor and Nemuchy, according to which the 
malgoojziaxy lands are generally divided. The former, fresh or arable 
ground, is ^preserved from inundation of the tides, and consequent de- 
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fraction of its more useful vegetative quality by embankments, called Mr. j.GrantVs 
Behrybundy, miming parellel to, and at some distance from the rivers 
and numerous inlets intersecting the whole territorv. Its financial ai*- 
langements, lent-roll, and mode of collection by Ausil and Abwab 
assessments, are established precisely on the same principle, as prevail Foujedarry 
throughout the rest of the soubah, with this difference onlv, that the '^^Sedjelee. 
propoilion of increase on the original jumma hath here been always 
comparatively small. The latter, or salt land, is that portion exposed 
to the overflowing of the tides, usually called churs ; where mounds of 
earth strongly impregnated with saline particles are formed then 
classed into kahlaries or working places. Each on a medium, estimat- 
ed to yield *..33 maunds of salt, requiring the labour of seven molungee 
manutac tillers, who by an easy process of filtration, and boiling after- 
wards the brine with firewood, collected from the neighbouring jungles, 
of annual growth, are enabled to complete their operations from Novem- 
ber to June, before the setting in of the periodical rains, and with the 
s<wings from six months wages fixed by Government with the zemindars, 
at the rate of twenty-twoRupees forevery hundred maunds extraordinary 
weight of salt produced, retire to their respective homes for the re- 
mainder of the season, to cultivate their proper madhooiy lands held 
free or on very favourable terms, under the denomination‘of chakeran, 
as a subsistence for the rest of the year, or, together with the amount of 
probable balances incurred on former advances, to serve as a retaining fee 
and secuiitj/ for future services. Until the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, it does not appear that any benefits were derived in the 
Khalsa or Jageer departments from this territorial source, beyond the 
crown rent of of the kahlaries, numbered at four thousand, and assess- 
ed on an average at about eleven Rupees each ; in all, yielding directlv 
in money, incorporated with the other funds, the revenue before men- 
tioned, of 43,505 Rupees. But since the administration of Jaffier Klian, 
it hath been invariably productive of a large yearlv profit on the 
manufacture and sale, by forms of contract termed Moba% in contra- 
distinction to iSugdy, applicable to the former mode of settlement, of at 
least eight lacs of maunds of salt in part annexed to the Nizamiit ap- 
propriations, under fhe head of towfeer, and therefore eluding common 
observation, though involving a gain in fact, of more than three lacs of 
Rupees, being the difference between prime cost rated at 22 Rs. per Md., 
advanced or improperly deducted from the mudhoory collections at se- 
rinjammy charges, perhaps never to be refunded, and the nominal sell- 
ing price at Hooghli-, estimated latterly at 60 Rs. for every hundred 
maunds ; yet for the most part bestowed on ministers, favoured servants, 
or merchants, who transported the salt on their proper accounts to dis- 
tant markets, and acquired a vast surplus advantage.; through an 
authorized oppressive monopoly. After the revolution of 175*7, the 
greater share of this lucrative commerce, was transferred from Moghul 
adventurers to the English or Natives partaking of their influence.'^ It 
may have been made one of the ostensible pleas of Cossim Allies rebel- 
lion, without any real foundation in truth; for besides that his ambi- 
tion evidently grasped at independence from the moment of his eleva- 
tion, and that he himself, had no material interest in the bundobust 
of Hedjelee, it is to be observed that Meer Jaffier, who was largely 
concerned on account of his jageers, had still, even in the limitation of 
the selling price of salt to 60 Rs., a very handsome income from the 
whole, as will appear from the following statement. 
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Analysis shewing the component parts of the Jiimmabundy Kool of this district, 
amounting in gross A, B. 1169, to Rupees 10,41,314, arising from the Mudhoor 
and Nemucky lands, in the following proportions, according to which, if not os- 
tensibly, the ordinary malgoozary Was in fact, realized to the year 1172, and 
subsequently. 


Atisil Jurnma Toomary from U35 to 1172 
Muscoorat deductions ; viz. 


Mudhoory. 



^Jella- 

ittootah. 

Mhesa- 

dui. 

Toom- 

luck, 

Sujah. 

I. Nancar 

3. Moccudemy ... 

3. Paikan 

4. Berybnndy 

5. Kheyrat 

582 

682 

501 

6,401 

184 

20 

80 

k078 

63 

647 

1,869 

284 

403 

359 

380 

Total 

7,350 

1,340 

3,516 

1,435 

Total net Ausil Jumma ... ... 

Abwabs to the year 1173 a. B. 


J ella- 
mootah. 

Mhesa* 

duL 

Toom- 

luck 

Sujah. 

1. IChasnoyessy ... 
3, Peel Rhaneh 

3. Zer Mat hoot ... 

4. Ahuck ... 

5. Chout 

6. Nuz Munsoor ... 

7. Foujedarry Moab. 

8. Serf Sicca 

2,464 

3,956 

1,561 

3,019 

35,607 

805 

1,761 

873 

1,609 

7,893 

5,876 

454 

13,435 

1,773 

2,978 

1,190 

3,069 

10,369 

13,000 

8*166 

*370 

145 

188 

1,334 

*124 

3,092 

Total ... 

30.611 

33,208 

38,444 

4,353 


Total Ausil and Ezafa on the Mudhoory? 
portion of Hedjelee to 1173... Sa. Rs. I 




13 


4,31,848 


k l,U,516i 


Nemucky. 


4,34,383 The original Jumraa of tliis portion, when incor^ 

' porated with the Ausil Toomary of the Mud- 
hoory lands, under the description of Nugdy, 
or money rental, amounted to more than ... 43,565| 

But when separately realized, m the mode of 
, manufacturing salt hy contract purchase term* 

V* 13 534 Mobai, and future sales, literally expressed 
’ I in Persian on the public records Eeroosh 
Nemuck, as hath been invariably the custom 
since the administration of Jafifier Khan ; then, 
the revenue was to be calculated of course’ 
according to the quantity of salt delivered’ 
and the rate at which it was sold on account 
of the Nazim, to whose jageer the first profits 
usually appertained. 


Thus, in 1169, and subsequently, the quantity! 
of salt made and delivered throughout all thej 
divisions of Hedjelee was Mds. 8,58 438, and 
which, at the estimated selling price at Hooghly* 
then authoritatively fixed at 60 Rs. per Md., 
as settled with the zemindars or merchants,, 
produced in gross Rs,...| 

Serinjammy,or charges of manufacture regularlyi 
1 to be deducted from this fund, instead of the 
Mudhoory j viz. 




In cash, as before stated ... 
Salt, the surplus of 8 lacs 


... 1,73,3021 
... 33,138! 


5,33,364 


Prom which, was usually deducted, though in right, always to 
be refunded m course of the year, the ordinary advances 
made for the manufactory of salt, forming the cSital serin. 

A? money settled with the zemin- 

^RSOnn^Rn^A !?•. P®'' “‘I xmoUDtiag m »U,to 

1,88,000 Rupees, but deducting a part paid in salt? being the 

Md., or nearly 5,400 Mds., valued 
at the selling estimat- 
in cash aid not exceed 

l^'Ko'aLa’n* Madhoory of 1169 was no more than 

as 4R1 R deducting at the rate of 916 per cent 

of j ?. " Mrmjammy charges. The particulars 

fit M n®ira inserted, are chiefly taken 

irom M. B. Khans statement of them, in his bundobnstof 

included in the compromise 

^ repairing banks already 

“c Jed\t»eC4 


Net annual profit forthcoming to the Sonbahdar 
' under the head of To wfeer ... Sa. Rs’ 

f Jellamootah, &c. stood rated for 

1-= J 1 ; 4-,73,808 

I ^ ^ Mhesadui entire ... ... 3,80,133 

} Toomluck entire ... ... 5r432 

LSuJahmootah ... ... ... 49’066 


2,04, 440| 


3,07, 616| 

Rs. 
1,41,3481 
1,31,311 
36,753! 
18,305 


Yet from this amount, in propriety, should also be deduct- 
I ed the ancient Jumma Nugdy or Kahlary rent, to shew 
the clear yearly advantage resulting from the more recent 
system of managing the salt lands ; but as the whole of 
the public receipts depending on the rate of sale (in the 
time of Aliverdi A. D. 1153, estimated as high as 150Bs.| 
j r came, into the same exchequer ; and as there) 
cduid be no political reason then, for any specification of 
tne former rental thus absorbed ; so now it is snfiicient 
merely to state it, hy way of memorandpm. 
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According to the preceding statement then, in the first Dewanny Mr. J.Grant's 
settlement of the Company, the bundobust of all the Mudhoory and 
Nemncky lands of the several divisions of Hedjelee, should have been wZ"" 

rated at a net malgoozary of 8a. Rs. 8,40,980, or taking the jumma 

kool of Cossiin Alii in 1169, at Rs 8,36,874. Nevertheless M. R. Khan, 
in 1172, states it only 5,75,149 Rs. He had, indeed, the example of 
his predecessor Nundcomar the year before, in reducing it to 6,65,320 ; 
but in this instance at least, he could assign a more justifiable reason 
for an apparent greater defalcation ; and his statement in fact, seems 
accurately just. On the 3st September 1172 A. B. rather before the 
commencement of the Yelayty year of Orissa, observed in the district 
now under consideration, the Society of Salt was instituted ; and the 
whole Nemucky portion of territory, with all its valuable production, 
was transferred exclusively to their agents. In this, however, the Ho- 
nourable Company were no losers. A duty of 35 Rs. per Md. the first 
year, and of 50 per cent, the second, levied on the quantity of salt 
manufactured, amounted to an ample compensation for the customary 
towfeer of the Soubahdar, now rightfully devolving by convention to 
the British Government. At the same time, it is to be remarked, that 
the naib dewan’s settlement, as it could only virtually have extend- 
ed to the Mudhoory lands, so it comprehends almost precisely the 
full genuine rental of that division, together with the ancient jum- 
ma nugdy of the Nemucky portion ; which equitably was to be ac- 
counted for, when the . regular profits of the Mobai were privately 
alienated, or not immediately forthcoming to the sovereign. In 
like manner, it will be found invariably, that wherever the local 
residence of European interference or of their agency, with the 
revenues, and a narrow simple detail of zemindarry management, 
afforded an easy opportunity to the Company’s servants of ac- 
quring a competent knowledge of the actual colled ions, thejumma- 
bundy of 1172, so far from being reduced below the former proper 
standard, was rather increased, to the great oppression of the ryots, 
if not even imposing an unnecessary burden on the higher landholders, 
who were not possessed of the means to purchase indulgences. But 
when the deputy minister of the finances appears on the present occa- 
sion, to have relapsed to the original system of peculation, as in the 
deceptive liquidation of balances, by stating and admitting remissions 
at the close of two succeeding years, under the head of '' deficiency 
in the salt manufacture of Hedjelee, on account of the exclusive trade 
of the lately instituted society, to the amount of 2,93,158 Rs. annually,” 
as if credit had been given in the bundobust for any part of the px^o- 
duce of the Nemucky lands, or that the mudhoor was to be made an- 
swerable for the secret, in some measure fraudulent, emoluments of 
the zemindars, in making, within the territory set apart for kahlaries, 
about four lacs of maunds above the quantity of salt usully delivered 
to Government, and which hitherto enjoyed, because undiscovered, 
they were now, by a new arrangement,, to be deprived of from this 
time forward. The Mobai income seems ■ to have been altogether em- 
bezzled or lost to the exchequer, until the year 1178 A. D., when the 
whole ordinary revenue of the foujedarry was brought back to near its 
original rightful standard, by a duty of 30 percent, henceforth directed 
to be levied on the transport of salt from the chui*s to the markets for 
sale, carried thither at the risk of a profit of private merchants, who 
still, from the fewxiess of their numbers, did and must ever, in Bengali; 
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Ibrm a corps of monopolists. That this impost fell short of the ex- 
pected returns, on a basis of twenty-eight lacs of maunds, as the 
quantity annually consumed or sold, is no proof of an exaggerated 
calculation ; on the contrary, its moderation was before, as it hath been 
since, sufficiently established on grounds of experimental certainty ; 
and the deficiency may, in this instance, as in every other, be attributed, 
when not to European influence, to the neglect, chicanery, or corrup- 
tion of native administration. In 11 S4, and subsequently, the entire 
3*eiital of liedjelee, on a medium of the three preceding years receipts, 
according to the accounts then made up, was stated at Rupees 7,13,684, 
of which 4,11,995 Nemucky, and 3,01,689 mudhoory. But the former 
])Ortion of thejiimma, included for charges of the manufacture in 
serinjammy, salt Rs., and in cash advanced from the other 

division, to be replaced, though nor. so done, agreeable to ancient 
usage. Rupees 1,07,233. Besides this, from the latter share of the 
average bundobust, were farther actually deducted 1,31,174 Rs. for 
expense of a mofassii management, having only a neat malgoozary 
for the arable lands, of 1,70,515 ; and which, together with the Mobai 
profits, thus improperly swelled by the amount of a borrowed capital, 
constituted a total clear income of no more than 5,60,488 Rs. At the 
same time, it is to be observed, that the native aumeens, still here 
checked in their accounts by the formally independent canongoes of 
Orissa, found sources the year immediately before, for a territorial 
revemie, exclusive of plateka, and the whole of the salt product of 
6,09, Rupees, over and above a bauzee zemeen or chakeran allotments, 
comprizing 3,17,553 begas of productive giound, without estimating 
the similar fraudulent alienations that would probably have been dis- 
covered in the pergumiali of Toomlnck, if their inquiries, or our infor- 
mation, had extended to the ascertainment of the fact. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, however, in 1187, the jnmmabimdy kool of the foujedany 
coiitinuing to be rated at the medium standard of 1184, a separation 
of the Mudhoory and Nemucky funds took place, in the above stated 
proportions, and the amount of the latter finally withdrawn or deducted 
from the annual rent-roll of the soubah, was in future to make part, 
or be absorbed, together with the established duty of 30 per cent, 
being in all, equivalent to a selling price of only 90 Rupees p’g Mds. 
in the larger expected advantages to be derived from a reform in the 
institution of salt, at this time adopted * extending the system of 
Mobai, to all the other districts of Bengal producing that necessary 
article of internal consumption, and calculated to bring the whole of a 
reasonable profit on the first sales, into the needy public exchequer^ 
instead of sharing it, in a very unequal proportion of the actual gain, 
with a few private monopolists* A dispute arose between the comp- 
troller appointed to the newly modelled administration of this important 
branch of the collections, and the Committee, of revenue also recently 
formed to superintend at the Presidency the finances generally of all 
the British dominions immediately dependent on Fort William, touching 
the propriety of admitting or liquidating in their respective yearly 
acco^ints, the defalcation that must otherwise necessarily appear, in. 
cmrsequence of the late dismemberments from the yearly amount of 
ti^ipritsOrial income. On the part of the former, who, indeed, was more 
e^Ipel^i^lly interested in the issue, as entitled to a commission alone 
on profi^t resulting from the innovation, it was suggested that 

or gmufid rent only (according to my information, to be, 
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valued as before stated, at 43,565 Es.) could be properly due or forth- Mr.j.Grant’s 
coming to the exchequer from the salt lauds ; and that the remainder, Revenues *of 
claimed from tlie produce of the manuiactnre, in lieu of the bundo- ° 

busty deductions, made on the Reparation of the two departments — ^ 

Nemucky and Mudhoory, was not admissible, as chiefly arising from ^’’oajeciarry 
new and temporary sources, created by the establishment of a par- 
ticular system, which perished when it was changed. On the other 
side, a compensation for the customary receipts of the Khalsa in the 
usual form, was insisted on, as conformable to the first medium settle- 
ment of 1184 jand the propriety of the demand was supported on the 
following arguments : “ that from the time the salt distiicts were under 
Mr. Lushington, to that period, the consolidated amount arising from 
land collections and salt produce, had constantly been inserted into 
the public accounts, as the amount jumma of those districts, and in Mr. 
Lusbington’s accounts was rated at 8,36,874-2-15 Rupees; thatin fixing 
the sum, Mr. Lushington had made an estimate of the salt produced 
in the Hedjelee distiicts, and rated the amount of it, at 60 Rupees per 
Md., that according to this valuation, the sum on account of salt 
was 5,12,014-8-2, and the Mudhoor or land collections amounted to 
3,24,859-10-13, making the sum total stated above, as the revenue 
of the districts ; that the zemindars delivered salt in part payment of 
their revenue, and they were ci-edited at the rate of 60 Rupees for every 
hundred maunds they delivered, and their deficiencies were charged, at 
the same rate; and finally, that hence it appeared,the revenue arising from 
salt, was as much an article of the jumma, as that arising from the lands ; 
for that the total of the two articles, was what formed the actual jumma 
of those districts.” If 1 entertained any doubts of the authenticity of 
the accounts from which I have drawn the statements already exhibited 
on the subject of the Hedjelee revenue, I should here confidently avail 
myself of the corroborating testimony of Mr Lushington, one of the 
ablest and best instructed servants of the Company employed in the 
management of their finances ; for though he was erroneously supposed 
to be the regulator himselfi of the estimated selling price of Hooghly 
at 60 Rupees per Md., this article, with the rest of his calculaaons, will 
be found exactly correspondent to the particulars of mine, assigned to 
Cossim Alli’s administration in 1169, with the diflerence, that I have . 
deducted, the serinjammy charges of manufacturing the salt rather 
from the gross produce of its own sale, than lessen the proper income of 
the Mudhoory, by appropriating so much of it in the form of a 
borrowed fund, to procure what might be considered an extraneous or 
' i-elative financial advantage. But it may be sufficient in this place to 
observe, that both parties adhering to their respective opinions, a 
double entry in their accounts (taken in the contested profits of the 
Mobai and Rowaneh duties of 30 per cent.), hath swelled the amount 
of, and operated as a deception in, tire general yearly statement of the 
resources of Government ; and that the true considerations of right and 
policy involved in the question, seem to have been entirely overlooked. 

These, undoubtedly required a • preservation of the old forms, through 
whatever channel the sum of the absorbed collections were henceforth ■ 
made to appear ; and it is a maxim in every well regulated system of 
finance, never to relinquish a claim in form, to an established prior 
impost, though lost in fact, in the magnitude of a greater future ex- 
action on the same or like foundation ; at least, until experienced ad- 
vantage recommends the permanency of the latter. Hitherto, though 
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tlie temporary benefits of the new mode cannot be controverted ; yet 
their extent and continuance, are points of much speculative doubt, on 
grounds of of apparent solid reasoning. 

1st, I have myself elsewhere, in a calculation which 1 rather 
wish may be found under- rated, reduced the actual profits of the Com- 
pany, on comparison of what they were before entitled to, or might 
have realized on salt, by virtue of existing regulations, to 16 lacs of 
Rupees. If we assume the selling price in Aliverdfs administration, 
being at the rate of 150 Rupees per Md., as the standard of former 
income, the difference will be considerably less ; but if we take into the 
account, the greater advantage bestowed through the favour of Go- 
vernment on piivate merchants, and now only resumed in its proper 
behalf, the supposed gain of the modern plan would probably dwindle 
to nothing, and then the seeming possibility of levying, in the form of a 
simple duty, the full equivalent of a monopoly sale may, some time or 
other, induce the adoption of the former in preference to the latter 
mode, which though essentially the same, would, from a mere nomi- 
nal distinction, convey a very different idea to prejudiced popular 
imagination. — 2dly. The prohibition of the trade in this article, from 
our settlements in the East, is a small relative disadvantage ; hut the 
concession in favour of the French must be deemed highly impolitic and 
dangerous, only to be warranted on the plea of evident necessity. As 
well might merchants of Great Britain residing in France, claim 
exemption from the gahelley as that French factors settled in Bengal, 
for carrying on their commerce to Europe, should pretend to interfere, 
in an internal financial regulation of the soubahs ; and when the 
servants of the English Company, in fact masters of the country, by a 
false interested construction of the most extensive imperial firman privi- 
leges ever granted to foreigners, attempted to obtain such an unconsti- 
tutional indulgence, subversive of the law of nations, their conduct was 
justly reprobated by their superiors ; nor did the French presume in 
1765, even to animadvert on the exclusive right transferred to the 
society than established. — 3dly. The uncertainty on every occasion, 
of insuring an intelligent, faithful and vigilant administration on 
which the larger profits of the present universal Mobai management 
must in a great measure depend ; might be used avS a strong argument 
against the probability of its duration. Natural difficulties opposing 
the constant local inspection of European agents, the depravity of 
natives necessarily employed in paying the molungees or superintend- 
ing their operations in detail, and above all the non-existence of cus- 
tom-house checks, to prevent the clandestine traffic of extra salt pro- 
cured from the neighbouring province of Cuttack, or collusively pur- 
loined from the Bengal kahlaries in the jungles, thence transported to 
market under cover of Rowanick dustucks, granted by the comptroller 
of the manufacture from the places of original delivery, are amongst 
many of the supposed defects, inherent in the constitution of the actual 
system tending to its decline. But on the other hand, the more recent 
order for a public sale, will prove a most powerful corrective of almost 
every abuse, if a genuine standard of the prime cost quantity of yearly 
produpe made and sold could once be ascertained, to direct the proceed- 
ings of the department intrusted with inspection and control in the 
geucpal administration of the finances ; and this it may be presumed 
thelpedium result of the first live years (be^nning from May 1781) 
offers for all the essential purposes of an audit. In that time, thirty- 
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three iacs of maunds appear to have been annualJy manufactured at 
an exj)ense with kahlary rent, but exclusive of European agency, of of 

seventeen lacs of Rupees, being at the rate of 5l|- Rs. per Md., and ex- 
cepting a surplus fund of three lacs, which should always be iept up of 

to answer contingencies, were entirely disposed of, in an equal period Bajemhal. 
for sixty "two and a half lacs of Rupees, at the average rate of about 
191 Rs. for many hundred maunds. While this standard, with a liberal 
allowance for unforeseen casualties, is adhered to, perhaps there can be 
no grounds for finding fault with, or entering into a minute investi- 
gation of executive management, and with more certainty the plan 
itself so beneficially conducted, will not be condemned when considered . ' 

as originating under the pressing exigencies of an eastern despotic 
Government, and that in the whole scope of its operation, either in 
principle or virtual effect, it is comparatively less burthensome to the 
people, more equal in the distribution, of a lighter impost, simpler in its 
details, and in every respect, infinitely less exceptionable as a scheme 
of finance, than the simpler institution of the gabelle so long established 
in one of the greatest, most refined, and politic states of modern Europe, 

To conclude : — Whatever ought to have been the rule, or may in 
future be adopted, for the amount, receipt, or liquidation of the revenue 
forthcoming from the Nemucky portion of Hedjelee, the income of the 
Mudhoory as arising from territorial sources totally distinct, and alto- 
gether separated from the salt lands since the commencement of the 
Vilayty year 1189, though then put under the same European superin- 
tendents, should have suffered no diminution ; but rather an apparent 
increase by stoppage of the annual funds of rent before borrowed from 
the one, to make good the necessary advances in carrying on the manu- 
facture, which alone rendered the other division of the district, in the 
least productive ; yet this, is so far from being the case, that in 1190, 

A. D, the gross jumma to the share of arable ground entire is stated 
only at Rs. 3,49,431, and being incunibered with mofussil serinjammy 
charges of 1,67,280 Hs., yielded no more than 1,82,151 Rupees, net 
malgoozary, which compared with the original clear rental to 1172, 
leaving a recoverable defalcation of three and a half lacs of Rupees 
annually, from the Mudhoory territory, making part of the foujedarry 
of Hedjelee, as before described, in extent or value. 

Foujfdaery of Rajemhal. 

This Province called also Akbernagur from its capital, and Cank- Foujedarry of 
jole on the Khalsa records, as being the principal pergunnah, in like 
manner situated on the western bank of the Ganges, was an important 
military Government on the confines of Bengal towards Behar, com- 
manding some of the mountainous passes in to either country ; particu- 
larly the famous barrier of Terriagully, the possession of which was 
deemed of so roach consequence in times of the hostile independence 
of the two neighbouring soubahs. It was likewise of valuable financial 
consideration ; not indeed in proportion to the whole of its dimen- 
sions of 2,217 B. square miles, including a hilly tract productive of a 
bare subsistence to a scanty savage population ; but on account of its 
plain fertile tenitory of 1,2,00 square miles contained in that extent, 
and lying chiefly east of the Ganges. In 1135, A. B. Cankjole was the 
only considerable zemindarry of the district, assessed to the exchequer 
for no more than 74,314 Rupees. From that time forward to the com- 
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Mr. J. Grant’s paBy’s acquisition of the Dewanny, the number of official landholders 
view of the increased with new annexations of land, all within the chuckkh of 
B^galT^ Akbernagur, except a small portion dependent on Moorshedabad ; as 

— will be shewn in the following Table, comprehending the Ausil and 

Poiijedarry of E^afa Eent-roll of the whole Fonjedarry, in its several sub-divisions, as 
ajemhai. ]ierein described, to the Bengal year 1172. 


38<; j 


1 . 


Divisions and Pergunnalis, 


Per" 


O 


Aasil and 
Towfeer to 
1172 


3,386 

1,062 

55 

3761 

131 

16 

61 

101 

604i 


1st. Zemiadarry of Cankiole to Afzal 
Kelium Ullali. 

. Akbernagur with Belalpoor. 
Tillage of Cankiole, 

Bs. 609 Ansil to Mabd 
Yard ... 

Bodeh Gungal 
Selimabad... towfecr 
pj J Anmgacliy 
*5 I Mahobitpoor. towfeer 
' Gungapersaud do 
Baherai 

Dnsshazarry . do 
Soliraansliahy. ‘ do 
. do 

rSujarabad 
J Surpoor Gungal do 
1 Dir Shirk .. do 
LBegunabad ... do 
Shekarpoor, Circar Harbecka-l 
bad, with Aizet "UliaVs ta- 
look of 3,543 Bs. aod 
towfeer to Cankjole 114 Rs. 

Chuck. Moorshedabad. 

{ Gnnganet, circar Jeniipta 

bad 2,878 

Eslampoor, do. Malimooda- 
bad 23 

18. Total Zemindarry of Cank- 
jole 1,172' 

2d. Betteah-Gopaulponr to Pcran 

Nakt 

Pergs, Betteali Gopaulpour 

towfecr 5,570 

Total 30,606 
CBelllary ...do. 749 3,882| 
■§ ) Kudum Ba 2 iar..do. 226 731 

Judud Bazar. ..do. 549 1,726^ 
Shapahad ... ... 76: 


1 15,916 

f 


J 


§ 


'J 


35,030 


Chack. Moorshebad. 


r Pntfcehkngboor J enne- 
. 2. < tabad, Towfeer 675.. 1,888 
pS L tDedarabid Mahmoodabad 85 


^ Carried up... 


T 


J 


Divisions and Pergunnalis, &c. 


Aubii and | 
Towfeer to 
1172. 


Bi-oiiiiriiT Lip 

3. Zemlndy. of Uatiudeh to Bliowanny Churn. 
Pergs. f Hatindeh, Jenneta- 

; bad ... ^ ... 19,637 

2. ) Massagong Ikijepoor 

^ towfeer.. 7,848... 13, 500 


12 980 
16,9681 
10 680| 
6,518 
2.049 
4,783 
1,197 
1 500! 

25 

9,671 

4731 

T22' 

71r 

1,176 

4,291 


5tli. 


S> 2,901 

J 


91,965 


^ 36,994 


1,28,959 


till. T/ilookah Per" Gourhind, Jenne- 
tabad to Mannuldier, with al 
towfeer of 3,102 Rupees 
Ditto, Perg Malduar, Tajepoor. 
to Jasreutbulluh 


J 


6tli, Ditto, '^Havillali Tandah, ^ circarp 
Audimber in two divi<^ions to 
MahomedTaliir, &c. towf. 3,487 J 
7th. Ditto, to Mahd Bakur and Kada-| 
kantsiug in 2 divisions . 

Per". C Khassimpoor Jenne- 

2. \ tabad 7,697| 

( Sultan poor, ditto 676 

Mograyn, ditto 3 452! 

8tli. Ditto \ Kutwally, ditto towf. 734| 
2. i ^ 1,115| 

to Mahomed Roshin 
|9th. Ditto. Perg. Ivissimnagur circar 
Audimber in three sub-divisions to 
Ahyram, &c towfeer 3,623 

10th. Ditto. Perg. chuck. Delawny, 
Audimber, to Andy, including a 
towfeer of ... . ... 1,553 

llth. Ditto, in Perg. Der. Shirk Doyar 
fScerpoor, Dogachy, and 
1 Shere shahy of circars Jen- 
5-{ netabad and Audimber in 
1 four petty talooks to Kerry 
bSnnker, &c. towfeer... 1,284 
Ditto. Sair of the city of Akber 
f nagur and Derriapoor in 
J Audimber toMahorned IIus-| 
2 sein, the former 19,145, thej 
[latter 35,287 Rupees 
Ditto. Jageeq of Pergunnabs| 
fjemooly, Kejaleh Am an Kc. 
Akbernagur and Der Shirk tol 
Narrain Sing, zemindarry of 

Mujwah 11,250! 

Pergunnalis Gurky tol | 

Bhirsmund of Tellia > 4,500| 

•Gurry } 

Aymah of Pergs. Eox-1 
cees hazary to Shah k 6,061 
LKootubAlem ...j 


12th. 


13ih. 


rr , 
j 


0-4 


148 Pergs. Tota-Tj 
of Kajemlial ... 


Ausil and Towf. 


1,2S,95&| 

3.3,137 

6,688 

11,526 

5.740 

8,374 

4,567 

10,603] 

4,091 

5,313 

54,432] 


21,811 


2,95,241 
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Divisions and Ferguanahs, &c. 

Ausii and 
Towfeer 
to 1172. 

Divisions and Pergunnahs, &c 

' Ausii and 
Towfeer to 
1172. 

Total Ausii and Towfeer of 
Rajemhal to 1172, A. B. in 13 
Zemindarry divisions, sub- 
divided into Pergimnabs 48. 

Brought over... 

14fch. Sayer of the mint of Ak- 
bernagur.. 

2,95,241 

7,566 

NetTeshkhees Jumma, Ausii and 
Towfeer of 1172. brought up. 

Abwabs established to the same 
dale. 

1. Khasnoveessy ... 3,574 

2. Zer Mathoot... 2,665 

1 2,71,530 

i 

1 ! 

Total Jumma as then forth- 
coming. 

3,02,807 

3, Choub Marhattah ... 25,384 

4. Serf Sicca 1169 ... 28,279 

1* 78,902 

Ausii 2,66,836 JKhalsa 2,30,037 
Towfeer 35,981 [ Jagur. 72,770 

|l,172Bs 

5. Keffyet Hustabood do. 19,000 

J i- 

Total Ausii and Ezafa of Cossim 
Alii to 1170 ... 

} 3,50,432 
» 


Mokhareje, or dismemberments, 
viz : 

13th. Division Jageers and 
Aymah... ... 21,811 

14th. Sayer of the Mint. 7,566 
Muscoorat or compro-") 

mise for a)l zemin- > 1,900 
darry charges ...J 

Net Teshkhees, Jumma, Ausii, 
and Towfeer 


Additional Keffyet of M. R. 
Khan, as stated in bis 
account in 1172, A. B. 

23,758 

1 

1 

Jumma Kool, Sa. Rs... 

3,74,500 

!> 31,277 

i 

J 

2,71,530 

Note.— Some years after the Dewanny 
acquisition, the zemindarry of Hatindeh 
appears to have been separated from this 
province, ill its room 9-16f.hs of Akberpoor, 
with a portion of Muugalpoor. aud some 
lessor pergunnahs of unknown original 
value, were substituted* 


Of the foregoing net bundobusty income that should have 
been forthcoming to the Company’s exchequer in 1172, M. K. 
Khan gives only credit in his first settlement of that date, for Rupees 
2,75,351, on account of the whole district of Kajemhal ; thereby sink- 
ing near a lac of Rupees, not in the increased assessments which weT'e 
continued, and even extended beyond the standard of Cossim Alii, but 
in actual reduction of the original sources of revenue, serving as the 
necessary lawful basis of all future additions. The following year, 
however, he brought back of this deficiency, Rupees 39,135, under the 
denomination of a new further impost, and by annexing to the rental of 
Cankjole the whole, or part of the jurama of Sultangunje Akberpoor, 
&c. swells the income of the foujedarry to the fallacious, if compared, 
amount in the whole of 3,86,920 Rupees in 1184, when a settlement 
’Was formed throughout Bengal, on the supposed medium collections of 
the three or four preceding years ; the gross assessment of this pro- 
vince (inckiding Hatindeh with Kassimpoor more recently dismember- 
ed, and all the late annexations of Akberj)Oor, &c. valued Ausii and 
Ezafa at 40,040 Rupees) was reduced to 2,1 1,882 Rupees, burthened with 
serinjammy expense of 29,987; at the same time, the aumeens found 
sources for a rental of 3,72,302, besides bazee zemeen and chakeraii 
lands of 80,172 begas; finally, in 1190, an increase of 18,000 on the 
same territorial funds, established with the institution of the controlling 
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Committee of revenxi'e at the Presidency, made the total income appear 
to he Eupees 2,29,882 ; but after deducting mofussil charges enhanced 
by a new incumbrance of 60,000 Rupees, under the denomination of 
disbursements, including a militia establishment, or pensioned list of 
mountaineers, the net inalgoozary stated to be due to the exchequer, 
did not exceed Rupees i,39,195. From this sum, in order to draw a 
just comparison, is to be subtracted the extraneous sources recently ac- 
quired, by incorporating the pergunnahs of Akherpoor, k>c. and then 
scarcely one lac of rupees wmuld be forthcoming from Kajemhal as 
here described, in all its original dimensions ; leaving a gross defal- 
cation of 2,75,000 to be accounted for since acquisition of the Dewanny 
in 1172, But as it seems probable that the sayer of Akbernagur may 
have fallen off about 25,000 Eupees from the Ausil Jumma of the fore- 
going statement ; so I am inclined to add so much more to the amount 
already allowed of as mokhareje, and thereby diminish the recoverable 
deficiency of the foujedarry entire, to two and a half lacs of Sicca 
Eupees, 


Foujedarry Chuoklah of Sylhet. 


This province, in the eastern extremity of Bengal towards the 
frontier of some of the tributary dependencies of Asham and Aoa, and 
in about the latitude of 25 degrees north, little more than 300 miles 
distant from China, seems to have been formed into a Military Govern- 
ment, rather on account of its remote secluded situation to the east of 
the Bhirmapooter and Soormah from the central force of the soubah, 
than from any reasonable apprehensions that could have been enter- 
tained of foreign invasion ; environed as it was found, on all its na- 
turally inimical sides, by inaccessible hills or impenetrable jungles, 
which now, in a period of more than 200 years, we know have pre- 
served its internal tranquilitj^ from the hostile attacks of neighbouring 
states. Its actual dimensions, after the dismemberment of Seryle, 
Turruf, and Zein Shaby, in favour of Dacca, are computed by Eennel 
to be 2,861 British square miles of low territory, chiefly productive in 
rice and cotton, being subject to the annual overflowing of the Soor- 
mah, in its whole extent from east to west ; but of more importance 
from its natural growth of ship-timber, built into vessels of different 
sizes, formerly for the royal Nowarreh, now on account of the private 
traders of Dacca ; for its great production, exclusively enjoyed, of lime- 
stone quarries; for an abundant breed of elephants, aghur wood, stick 
and manufacture of wild tesser silk, called muggadoolies. Nevertheless, 
the country may be considered as poor, comparatively with the rest of 
the soubah ; for, like Orissa, it continues to pay its rents in cowries ; 
and a shell, which every where else in Hindostan, is the lowest medium 
of exchange, is here the only substitute for money in revenue accounts, 
though the precious metals are by no means unknown or wanting, in. 
private mercantile operations. As a farther indication, however, of po- 
verty, it may be observed, that the district is divided into 146 small 
pergunhahs, distributed at least amongst an equal number of petty land- 
lioldexs ; and it is therefore that in the following rental, I have reduced 
the E^yeral heads of territory to five classes,, of which the rental was 
appropriated to special expenses or received into the treasury, in the 
usual form of khalsa and jageer. 
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Pergunkatty Heads of Expenditure. 


I Ausil 
{ Jiimma 
' of 1135. 


1 st. Nowarreli establishment in 1I69, before thedisburs- 
ment of Serjle and Zein Sliahy, was liere, in all 
2,05,373 Es., supplied from 3 pergunnahs, now reduced 
to the great wood zemindarry pergunnah of Banni- 
cliung, in the fork of Soormah and Cossiary rivers] 

assessed for 

2 nd. Kedah Afial establishment for catching elephants, | 
15 perg. Agi’ahsutty Bouron, &c. 

Srd. Khorak Afial, for maintaining elephants whOnj 
caught, 80 pergunnahs Gooriah, &c. 

4th. Bedrh“Cundy, for the provision of mats and embal- 
ing raw silk, and wrapping up the treasure sent an- 
nually to Delhi, in 31 kissmut pergunnahs, of which 
the principal Gudriable, &c. 

5th. Pai Baky, old jageer resumptions in the 
69 remaining pergs. (of which the most con- 
siderable were the Havillee of Sjlliet, or 
Kheeta Lasur Luchag Diniapoor, Luckansery, i 

Bussacura, Modskandys, Pagglah Cossa, &c.) i 

now again assigned in part, to the Dewan 
and Cossimetly, &c. ... ... ... 1,78,461 

To the Khalsa, or still unappropriated .. 71,620| 


2,50,081 


Muscoorat, &c. deductions; (viz.): 
1st. Mujerai to zemindars 


6,608 


61,948| 

i 

28,988| 

18,044 

28,964 


those of Soosing and Cachar ... 4,845 | 

Srd. Alhunga to pur Mahomed ... 1,066 j 


Es. ... 13,119 

4th. Jageer of the Buckshihi in 1 | 

Perg. Turruf, transferred to Dacca v 1 3 ,835 
since 1169 ... ... ... j 


24,954 

2,26,1S7 


146 Pergs. ... Ausil Jumma Toomary of Sylhet to 117S A.B. 

3,63,074 

Abwab, foujedarry additional assessments, 1 -i 505 , 
established since the time of Sujah Khan, j ' ' ^ 

of which, the proportion on transferred 

Perg, to Dacca ... ... 47,000 

1,12,535 


Total Ausil and Ezafa of Sylhet to 1172... Sicca Es. 

4,75,609 


Mr.J.Graufs 
view of the 
Revenues of 
Bengal. 


Foujedarry 
Cliucklali of 
Sylliet, 
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Mr.J.Grant’a The net majgoozary of the province thus amounting, to the ac- 
Be^eQuL quisifcioii of the Dewanny, to Rupees 4,75,009, including the four first 
BengaL articles of expenditure, thenceforward discontinued on the part of the 

Company, being paid in cowries, would have been rated accord incr to 

tlx^ established until that period, for 10,70,120 kakoons, at 

Sjlhefc.^ quarter for each Rupee. But the standard of the currency 

was almost immediately changed with the Government^ under the more 
extensive mercantile operations of private European traders. Enter- 
prising adventurers of influence, brought whole cargoes of the revenue 
money of Sjdhet, from the Maldives and elsewhere. These shells, if 
not directly carried up the Megna river, to a place where found to be 
so valuable, would in a certain proportion have been transported thither, 
in a slow imperceptible course of circulation, with the neighbourlno' 
districts of Bengal ; which also make use of the same medium, in the 
lesser transactions of internal commerce. Such an influx of the most 
miserable signs of wealth existing soon diminished their relative value 
universally ; but within the narrow circle in which they were to be 
received in payment of exchequer dues, (amounting formerly to one- 
fourth of the annual gross produce of the soil) ' the influence of the 
American treasures in reducing the price of bullion in the Eastern world 
hath scarcely been comparatively greater : insomuch, that now twice 
the number of kakoons of cowries, at the actual current change of four 
and one-half for each Rupee, would be necessary to make up the same 
revenue in silver, as forthcoming in 1169 or 1172 A. B., and ignorant 
speculatoi's are astonished to see a marine production regorged in heaps 
from an inland country, to maritime adjacent markets for sale, to 
answer the sovereign’s demand of yearly territorial rent. It is fair 
however to observe, that Cossim Alii, or perhaps his successor, Nund- 
comar, in financial administration, never brought to public account a 
larger malgoozary from Sylhet, than Rupees two lacs, six hundred 
and eleven, but then they themselves possessed all the funds on which 
the Abwab foujedarry had been established, the exclusive privileo-e of 
providing chunam, or since extended to the English Company, may 
have absorbed apart of standing former income, and the whole expendi- 
ture in boats, for mats or elephants, was really or formerly incurred as 
before stated. ^ When all these sources were virtually resumed, as they 
were on acquisition of the Dewanny, their product should have been 
made to appear in M. E. Khan’s - first bundobust ; yet this was so far 
from being the case, that in dimininution of jumma exhibited (swelled 
by accumulation of 69,494 Rs. foujedarry Abwabs) 67,895 Rs. were 
remitted at the end of the year, under the heads of charges, loss or 
enhancement in the price of cowries. The same reduced standard, 
with^ various fluctuations in the amount of provincial serinjammy ex- 
penditure, hath nevertheless, and almost singularly continued to be the 
measure of public exaction, to the present time ; for though in 1188 a 
formal increase of 85,000 Rs. took place, still the advantage was counter- 
balanced by a mofussil charge of 85,000 Rs. In a word, after making 
every reasonable allowance in a remission of 1,25,000, including the 
Whde of the additional, with part of the original assessment for a decline 
m the resources of this province, from discontinuance of the ordinary 
disbursements of Government, the recoverable defalcation beyond the 
of 1190 cannot be estimated, at less than two lacs 

01 bxcoa. Rupees, 
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ZeMINDARRY of JeSSORE. Mr.J.Grant’s 

view of the 

From ilae original formation of this zemindany, called also 

poor, conferred in the time of JafEer Khanon Kishenram, a koyt, who, 

* liadbeen removed fi-om Orissa, and continued by renewed surmuds in . Zem’mdarry 
succession, to Sookdeo and Neelkant to 1164, and even formallj^ Jessore, 

the year 1170, when gTanted to the present official possessor, Serykaut, 
it was held unparticipated, comprehending, with the exception of a 
few included talooks, the whole of the modern province of Jessore, 
and by the greatest part of the proper ancient chucklah of the same 
name, in an extent of 1,365 B. square miles, but about the latter period 
mentioned to compensate for the loss of a small eahtimam, comprized 
in the Company’s zemindarry of Calcutta, a considerable dismember- 
ment by sunnud took place, in favour of a miissulman landholder, 

Bellah u’dien Mahomed Khan, including under the head of Saidpoor, 
one-fourth of that pergunnah, with the like proportion nearly of the 
ancient painam, or territorial jurisdiction of Yusefpoor ; according to 
which division, the following Table of the Ausil and increased assess- 
ment of both, to the year 1172, is contrasted. 


Cliucklahs, Oircars and Perguunahs. 

Ausil J umma. 

Chucklah?. Circars and Pergutinalis. 

Ausil J umma. 

. J 

Yusef. 

poor. 

Said- 

poor, 

Yusef- 

poor. 

Said- 

poor. 






/ 

Mugoorah Towfeer.,. 

... 2,090 

3,601 


Chuck. Jessore. Oirear Klialiefitabad. 














Mepslii Paf.sak 



... 

2,697 

Pergs. 





Nulsy ... ... 



14,072 

871 

• 

Buudermirmoodapoor 

... 

2,974 

991 


Phetkary... 



1,053 

... 


Eerejsliutty 

... 

1,171 



j Ramcliundpoor, Towf. Yus. 3,932 

17,077 

11,067 


Bhella, Towfeer... 

... 8,539 

12,025 



llungiali do ... 

... 6,167 

1C, 501 

... 


Bogmarrah 


3,175 



Relialy bazar, do ... 

543 Yus, 

863 

106 


Burgong 

... 

153 



Rehimpoor do 

393 ... 

625 

... 


Bhellia 

... 

774 

... 


Eahspoor ... do ... 

1,362 ... 

2,301 

... 


Blielooka, To\\feer 

816 

1,459 

... 

18 ( 

Saidpoor 



32,452 

10,642 


Bazeedpoor do ... 

... 5,997 

11,134 



Serpet Kisrajo 



815 

271 


jjuntyah do ... 

U 711 Yus. 

25,829 

342 


Sebinhabad do 

... 4,590 

i 8,256 


is( 

Eatimampoor 

... 

9,294 

3,095 


Serpet Kehtah 

... ... 

825 



Eslanapoor do 

... 314 Yus. 

535 

73 


Serjedahraedpoor do 

... 384 

666 

... 


HussiMpoor do... 

... 1,188 

1,987 



Sunbhal TaL Aukerah.. 

. ...638 ex. 

... 

2,391 


Hat Eehimabad do 

348: 

601 

... 


Shahradpoor 



... 

57 


Jagooneah ... 

*.*l 

13,000 

12,669 


Talle 

... 


5,466 


Xhalis haWy.., 


204 

7,986 


Circar Euttehabad, 




Mnliickpoor ... 


3,533 

1,177 











\ Pergunnah Yusefpoor 


42, 9K 

\ ... 


Mimdehgacheh.., 


6S4 

228 



■— — - — 



^ Mohabitpoor do 

... 1,36a 

2,301 

* 

1 Carried forward.. 

. 2,27,35^ 

' 60,132' 
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CliucklahSj Circars and Pergunnalis. 


Bronglit forward ... 

Chuck. Jessore. — continued, 

g r jS^owangur, Towfeer .. 3,038 
3 Ji .J Husseimpoor do, ... 6,641 
J ( Kaunuugle ... 


Cliiick Hou^hly Circar 
KhaleefiUbAd. 


Perg. KhnlispooT 
Dholiapoor, Towfeer., 

rSelimppor 

'2 o I Boroo 

S Cu I 
08 w ^ 

I PerjPTaara 




451 to Yus. 


LMobai Nemiich O’Moom 


46 Pergs. 

— Total Ausil and Towfeer to 

1173 A. B. 

of wHcli 

Yusetpoorie « oo oar ^ towf. ? 

Ausil I 5 67,175 ( 

Sgidpoor... 67,063 


.Total ... 3,55,108 


Huscoorat. 


,, Yusefpoor. Saidpoor. 

1, Kancar.,. 1,619 (30) 

2 , ^ l^eera Tncky 1,287 S 30 > 

4, Mujerai 199} 

Ket Ausil, &c, Malgooz 5 
carried forward **’ 


1 Ausil and Ezafa. 

Yusefpoor,'* 

Saidpoor. 

2,27,357 

60,133 

D 301 
12,981 
1,691 

... 

2,47,833 

60,132 

”3,865 

00 

... 

615 

99 

373 

... 

371 

... 

101 

3,919 


2,55,221 

67,062 

1,47,758 K. 

54,358 

1 40,288 Jag. 

13,709 

2,55,221 

67,063 

2,S06j 

151 


2,52,4151 


66,911 


N’ofe , — Supposed to be the falook of Biaram, in 
the Chuck, of Moorshedabad, for 3,487 Ausil , 


Chucklahs, Circars and Pergunnahs. 


Brought forward .. 

Abwabs established to 1172, A. B. 

Yusefpoor. Suidpoor. 
1 . Khasuoovessy. 3,775 f 1,191 
S,37i 
972 
608 
1,642 
7, 9261 


Ausil and Ezafa« 

Yusefpoor. 

Saidpoor. 

3,52,415 

66,911 


1 


|2. lulkhasuh. 7,114 

13 . Zer Mathoot. 3,031 

1 Huzeraneh Mokurry. 1,891 

:5. Ahuk, 5,108 > 

about. Marhattah 24,389 j 

[ 7 . JSnzeraneh 
Mucoy .. 


28,125 4 

1 


8 . Serf sicca, ? 3 ™ 

B. Poujedarry Abwab ... 

Rupees 1,03,798 


7,448 

14 

22 172 


10. Towfeer, or profitable ? ^ 

TnprpjiSA c iLS... 


on the jageer portion of Said" -s 
poor, nut inserted in the I 


preceding account. 


Total net Jurnma Kooi of? 
Yusefpoor and Suidpoor 


i l,03,798j 


3,56,213 

1,04,851 

4,61,064Rs. 


22,173 


89,0831 


15,768| 


f This revenue of Rupees 4,61; )64, proceeding from the two divisions of 

p essore* Ynsefpoor and Saidpoor, included all the sources of clear income esta- 
' ’’Wished in'botli, to the first settlement of the Dewanny administration 
-of the Company. Cossim Allies bundobust, two years before, was 
^rath,er Ipss ; the .greater district, being rated only for 3,5.0,386, and the 
lesser, for no more than Rupees 93,915, even with the separate pergun- 
nah talook of Khalispoor. But M. R. Khan’s in lYIZ was precisely as 
heirein set forth in detail, excepting that from the amount of the for- 
ineir; comprehending the salt lands of Roymungle,, a deduction was 
mide at the end of the year, of 29,551 Rupees, on account of the exclu- 
site pritilege granted to the society of trade then instituted ; and that 
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in stating the latter, the whole of the towfeer was omitted, as will he Grant’s 
found invariably to have been the fate of all the more recent resumed 
improvements under the same denomination, thi'oughoutthe rest of the Bengal. 

jageer territory of the soubah, at this memorable period of currupt na- ^ 

tive management of the finances. In 1188, and subsequently, Yusef- 
poor formally increased 12,850 Rupees beyond the medium standard 
tlxed in 1184, on the basis of three preceding years collections, yielded 
only a gross rental of 3,27,810 Rupees ; and in like manner Saidpoor, 
with 8,001 Rs. additional, was rated at 89,680, together making a total 
income of 4,17,490, from which is to be deducted 06,898 zemindarry and 
adaulut charges, to shew the net malgoozary forthcoming in 1190, and 
amounting to 3,50,59 i Rupees, inclusive of 28,000 Rupees, annually 
received for kahlary rent, though in form subtracted in the settlement 
of 1187, previous to the late reform in the salt plan. Yet the aumeens, 
in 1183, had discovered in both these divisions of Jessore, sources of 
revenue for 6,02,918 Rupees, comprehending no more than 1,06,278 
plateka or unproductive funds; which might have been amply replaced 
hj resumption of bazee zeemeen and chakeran territory at the same 
time formed, of 1,19,304 begas. Perhaps if the skirts and neighbour- 
ing woody islands of the Sunderbunds had, or could with safety, have 
been explored as far as the salt marshes of the bordering sea so as to 
admit the growth of the more useful plants, a much larger tract of 
sequestered arable ground would have occurred, even proper to be 
reserved from the usurpation of lawless dacoits or robbers, however 
entitled in their accual savage state, with ^associates in dominion, beasts 
of prey to common rights of nature ; than resumption of the necessary 
uses of Government, of a portion of its proper territory, fraudulently 
alienated in favour at least of more peaceable, if not much more valuable 
subjects, to a foreign sovereign. In all events, the recoverable ^deti- 
ciency in the rental of the zemindarry, entire as here described, in its 
two divisions of Yusefpoor and Saidpoor, cannot be estimated at less 
than one lac of Sicca Rupees, in comparison of the clear righttul dues 
of the exchequer in 1172, and those established at the close of a full 
cycle of nineteen years succeeding. 

Zemindabry of Mahhoodshahy. 


This little territorial jurisdiction of 844 square miles in the chuck- Zemindany 
kh of Bhoosnah, towards the northern angle of the Delta of the 
Ganges, and surrounded on all sides by the great southern division of ^ 
hajeshahy, affording the means of apt comparison with that district, 
hath been successively conferred by dewanny sunnuds, Irom the time of 
JafSer Khan to Cossim Allfs, on Ramdeo Eamkant of Rajeshahy, and 
Kishendeo, all of the Brahmin caste, as found in possession in the years 
1135, 1149, and 1170. But in 1187, within the period of the Company's 
administration, a very unconstitutional though unequal partition of 
the zemindarry took place by which Govindeo * ot adoption to the 
last oflicial landholder’s former wife, appears to have obtained something 
less than a fourrh share, in prejudice to Mohinder and Sunk ernar rain, 
the lineal descendants by a second marriage, and as such customarily, 

(when no personal exception is made) entitled to the whole, the rents of 
which, before the Dewanny, were burthened with a small yearly pension 
to a mussulman exile and his followers, of the family of the Mugg 
Rajah of Aracan. 
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Circar Maliraoodabad. Cliuck. Bhoos. 


Peig. Aurangabad Tal. Gdjo* 

Aloonamp«>or... 

Ameerabad of Berjemluk .. 

Azniulpoor 
Ayetpour... 

Bbaminpoor 
Berliady .. 

Biest Oerriali 
Eegoomab. 

Belinu ... 

Berchampoorah Salineh Mugg 400 ... 
Helwar ... 

Eerjuinlah, TowiVer 10,017 
Ohuader bariah ... 

L'ooraii. 

Bazilpoor 

Goudiiali da 08 

Habheiupoor 

Hmpiv ' do 44 


Jebftngurabad Towt. 4,457. Tab 

M 


4 499 


Khoord Mabubitpoor 
Kahsiuipoor 
Kerbpoor... 

Xully Mihal do 404 

Mabmoodshuby, IC . 
llilubimpoor 

ileraipoor do 992 

Kazia Anayetpoor do ... 3,349 ... 

Putabarab Salia .Mugg ... 90 ... 

Surpoor Bausal ... 

Surpoor berriah ... 

Sudab... 

Shabjehanagur 

Tara nigar Towfeer 4,053 & S. 

Mag. 735 

O-'ara Gauga, old do* 680^ new 7.387 


Vizierabad 
Plbuuaa ... 


do 


8 


[Circat Pattelmbad. Towfeer 

I Perg. Mabobitpoor Barderkerblla 337 
Towfeer uaspeciied on tbe dewan’s jageer 
iso Perg. Total Aasit aAd,Po\«feer to 1173. Sa.Rs 


Ausii and Towfeer brought up .. 
M uscoorat—Nanker 
Ausil ... 1,55,346 . NiemTucky .. 

I’owfeer... 31,938 f Madded Masli . 


5.655 

4,803| 

3,807 

339. 

3,104 

5741 

708 

74, 

390 

3,673 

414 

406 

15,505 

726 

26 

3,1 38| 

963 

501 

44’ 

31396 


8,031 

585 

36 001 
6,516 
347 
1,558 

7,319 

90 

32.5 

3100 

1,039 

4,650 


16,033 

25,200 

295 

769 


5,878j 

9131 



Kbalsa 1,33,386. Jagheer 63,894 .. net 


Abwabs established to ,1170. 


f 1, Khasnoves&y 

... 3,954 

! 3, Peelkhaneh 

... 6,137 

3. Tur Mathoot 

... 3,484 

4. I^uzeranah Mokurrery^ 

... 8,540 

5. Poujedarry Abwab ... 

... 10,835 

6. Aheek ... 

... 4,474 

7, Chout Marhattah 

... 21,331 

8. NuseranMuttSoorgunge 

... 14,000 

j 9, Serf Siccas 1 Anna ... 

... 35,341 

10. Keffyet Sibeendy Kisnoram 

... 14,530 

Total Ausii and Ezafa to 

1173, on this 

district 

... Sa, Rs, 


* Note — The new Towfeer on tj^e Devrau’s Jageer, 
chiefly in Ferg. lara Ghian, ns under the head of A^uzeraneln 
'I'he Toolook of Megneh, recently granted liajah Cooujiiba- 
hary, was in all Hs. 7,016, which, with the vii. of No&sorah 
to Cautoo, makes 7, 139. ! 


1,87,180 


Cossim Aly’s bundobust in 1169, was inclusive of Muscoo* 
|rat and Perborams Keflyet of 30,000 on Mahmoodshahy 
ixactly 3,98,730 Rupees. M. K. Khan’s net jumma in 1173 
did not exceed 3,85,978 , but, by au increase the following 
year, of 9,000 Rs. the revenue was brought back to nearly it'« 
proper standard ; thus involving an unproved rental of much 
more than double the ausii toomary, and the surrounding 
territory of Hanny Bowanny, paid very little above tiie origi- 
nal assessment. In 1178, after the iamine, Mahmoodshahy 
was rated in gross for Rs 3,13,403. The medium settlement 
of 1184, gave only Ks 2,73,0 11 , and yet the aumeeus found 
sources for 38,744 and including a plateka of no more than 
38,744, and besides, as might be expected in a Brabminy 
zeinindarry bazee zemeen, 1,61,605 begas, with chakeran to 
the extent of 39,973 begas more. ISIevertheiess in USB 
and subsequently to 1 190, the total demand of rent iroin both 
divisions, was reduced to 3,64,333, from which deductingl 
luoshaira, &c. charges mofussil originating since the year 
1 178, and amounting to 20,839 rupees ; the remaining net 
malgoozary, compared with that of 1171, leaves a recoverable' 
defalcation, with every reasonable allowance for bad manage- 
ment, of fifty thousand Rupees, and with the expedient re- 
sumption of fraudulent alienations, at least two lacs. 
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The unequally proportioned jurisdiction at present, of 5 1- Annas, 
to Nariender Narrain the elder, and 10^ Annas to Mooclenarrain, &c. of 

the younger, sons of Anoopnarrain, of the Brahmin race, ,Y^ho held^ this Bengal, 
petty territorial trust undivided from 1135, until his death about the ^ernindarr 
year 1155, in its dimensions altogether, is no more th an ^ 499 square mXS 

miles ; but, like the surrounding lands of the divisions of Rajeshahy and shaliy. 
Bhetooriah, with which it forms a proper subject of comparison, it is 
rich in the culture of the mulberry or manufactures of silk ; and being 
no less advantageously situated for commerce on the eastern margin 
of the Ganges, near where the Jeilingee derives its source from an 
outlet of the opposite bank, was at least equally improved in revenue 
since the original assessment, as appears from the following Table of 
its Rental in the time of Cossim Alii, though thenceforward this 
district hath always been rated infinitely higher, in proportion to its 
extent or standard valuation. 


Chuclc. MoorsliedaTaad. Cir. Barljeckabad. 

Perg. f Lashkerpoor witli Alhungha, &c, 771 

j Mirzapoor 

j Tnkarsingpoor... 
j Phutwarry, Circar Audimher 
Hussienabrid, ditto 
Gy a Madboopoor, J eiiuetabad Biiam 
Eslampoor — Malrmoodabad ... 
Azimpoor — Jonnetabad ... 

. Gunganaht — ditto 
IBederabad — Malmioodabad ... 


Chucklahs, Circars and Pergunnahs. 


Chuck. 

Perg. 


PQ 


O 

Chuck. 


, Qoragaut. 

fGohmdpoor Towfeer.. 
j Chedabazoo do 

i Kazyhettah do 

-{ Uhamuu do .. 

'Pahirpoor— Kissmut 
Shahistauagur 

Sujait-nagur 

l^Malunchy do ... 


A752i 

5,309 

3,181 

7,413 


5,786 


2 , 708 | 


Akbernagur. 

Kootw^ly. Jennetabad do 
Skikarpoor— Berbeckabad 
Chuck. Boosuab. Perg. Bhowanny 
Bia Circar Barbeckabad 


21 Total Ausil aud Towf. of the zemin- ? 
darry to 1172, A, B. ... ... S 


Khalsa, 1,27,811 Rs., and 


Jageer Musil ... 

19,695 


Towfeer 

29,153 

Rs 

Mnscoorat. 

' ' 

48,848 

/ 1. Nankar .. 

... 

... 367 

3 2 Neem Tiicky 

... 

m. 

i 3. Mocuddemy 

... 

... 936' 

(,4. Aymah ... 


.. l,264l 


Biv. IQh 


Div* 5| Annas not particularized..- 1,4?19 : 


Net .^usil Juraraa, with Towfeer of? 
both divisions to 1172 J 

Carried up 


Ausil 

Jammaof 

1135. 


3,40,033 

12,716 

4,683 

6,134 

8,796 

7,644 

18,441 

1,828 

4,001 

8,563 


96,843 

7,351 

10,088 

15,586 

11,469 

13,248 

2,024 

636 

11,419 


5,234 

71 


Net Ausil Jumma, with Towf. Zeraindarry ? ! 

! 

1,72,3Gj| 

i 


brought up 



Abwabs to 1172. 


! 


lOlAs. 

5|As. 

1 

-.ji la 

fl Khansovessy ... 1,400 

737 

1 1 

O 



i 

O) 

2-I'ulkhaneh ... 3,722 

3,949 

i 


3. Zer. Mathoot. ... 1,868 

978 

! 

i 

{ 

- 

<1 J 

4. Nuz. Mokurrery... 1,312 

687 

68,329; 

1 

j 

6. Ahuk, &c. ... 3,712 

1,962 

'S : j 

"o * 1 

6. Chout Marhatteh 14,254 

7,466 


<j3 -a 

24 

O 

7. Nuzer Munsoorg 6,250 

2,750 


[8. SerfSa. 1| Annas 13,301 


J i 

1 


Total Abwab ... 44,810 

23,510 

1 

Total Malgoozary of both divisions to 1172? 

Sa. Rs.J 

1 

2,40,a94| 

1 

! 


1,761 


4,374 


1,72,385 


1,72,365 


M. R. Ehan’s hundobustlin 1172, after deducting the 
I customary Muscoorat, amounted only to 2,36,630 Rs. i but tt‘e 
next year there was an increase of 8,801, and iinmetiateiy 
after the famine, the jumma rose still higher. This last, 

3 ,76,739 however, may have been comparatively rather a raked rent , 
for the auraeens in 1183, do not allow the sources of revenue! 
then forthcoming, to be more than 3,02,529 Rs. besides. it| 
is true, bazee zameen and chakenar lands, to the extent oi 
63,474 begas. On the contrary the medium settlement of 
1184, was greatly under-rated, even if the continuance of 
the expense of moshaireh had not then been m contemplation, 
as sums probable ^ier abrogation of the temporary farming 
system, which gave it birtb. Accordingly, the new Committee] 
m 1188, and subseqiiently to 1190, by an additional assess-l 
ment of 22 600, raised the total yearly demand on the zemin-| 
darry to 2,24,272 Rupees, though in consequeiice of thej 
_ recent extraordinary serm]ammy charges ot collection , this yet ■ 
„ inadequate jummabiiudy is reduced to a net malgoozarry of 
no more than 2,00,934 Rupees, leaving a defalcation certainly 
.. of, forty thousand Rupees, that may in future, aud ought in 
J moderation, to be restored annuAlly to the public exchequer. 
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CANOKGOE 2EMINBABEY OF ROEINPOOR, 


\Bengal L 


Canongoe Zemindarey of Rokinpooe* 


Mr. J Grant’s This Zemindarry, if not formed and granted at its continually nnderated assess- 

view of the as a compensation for perfecting Y^ith effect and fidelity the high important 

duties of Canongoe, must be considered the illegitimate offspring of undue in- 

* fluence, exercised under the relaxation or ignorance of administration, through the 

Canongoe union of unconstitutional powers, sometimes vested in the same persons, atid ever 
Zemindarry of j^bused by Hindoos when permitted thus to hold the incompatible trusts of an 
Eokinpoor. opigial landholder, dewan or native efficient minister of the finances, together witk 
tlie prescriptive hereditary post of chancellor, recorder, or keeper of all the revenue 
and juridical records of the exchequer of the soubah. In like manner, as we have 
seen in modern times, dispersed pergunnahs here and there partially dismembered of 
tuppabs, villages or gardens ; and these unascertained fragments of indefinite 
value or extent, scattered and minute, the better to elude investigation, afterwards 
collectively classed under a single head of territory, as might be instanced in the 
case of Eajenagur Bykantpore, Cantoonagur, and Eadabullubpore ; so perhaps the 
district now in question, was first acquired by Sien Narrain of the koyfc caste, the 
adoptive ancestor of the present minor occupant Sooraje Narrain, who lately 
succeeded in this established crafty line of filiation, the intermediate possessor 
Liiclimunairain, in virtue of an English perwanah, declaratory in bis favor of all 
former rijihts and privileges, annexed in terms of the original firman of the emperor 
to the office of canongoe, or by dewanny sunnuds confirming to him, the customary 
zemindarry appendage of Bokinpoor, which, in all its dimensions, may be estimated 
at 600 B. square miles, rated and distributed in the following sub-divisions, to the 
year 1172, A. B. 


Clmcldahs and Pergunnahs. 

/ . . 

Circars. 

Ausil. 

Jumma. 

Chucklahs and Pergunnahs. 

Circars. 

Ausil 

Jumma. 

Perg. 

Chuck. Moorsbedabad. 




Brought up... 


2,00,503 


Chunahalily 

Audimber 

4., 395 


Chuck. Burdwan, 




Akheishahy ... 

do. 

4’, 857 ; 

Pergs. 

Aurungabad ... 

Sehmabad 

8,067 


Cbaiidpoor with Vil Kill- 




Benodnagur 

do. 

4,090 


gatchy 220 

do. 

6,236 






ICetgiir Joar Mhoia Tow. 








feer 1,103 

do. 

A701 


Chuck. Hooghiy. 




Kehegong-Towfeer.., ... 521 

Shereefabad 

909 

Pergs. 

Mundei Ghaul 

Mindarum 

3,079 


Ferozpoor 

Audimber 

10,896 


Abwab Foujedarry 

Satgara 

64 


Futtelifing Tal. of Par- 








butty churn 

Shereefabad 

6,526 






Blieiade with VilBagwan* 




Chuck. Akbernagur. 




poor ... 782 

do. 

12,322 

Perg f 

Akbernagur 

Audimber 

185 


Mhelund with Vil Komah 




Dusshazary Towfeer... 42 

do. 

71 


to F. cbiirii l344;4: 

do. 

16,047 


H avillee Tandah do ... 53’ 

do. 

1,111 


EsUmpoor 

Mahmood 

2,057 


Kassimnagur vil Bagwaupoor 

do. 

906 


Kashypoor 

Audimber 

2,040 


Nobanga of Bardicar 

do. 

45 


Barbucksliu? Tal. of TarE 




Kankjole 

do. 1 

760 


chum, &c. ... ... 369 

Shereefabad 

688 


Taiepoor Mudooah 

do. 

1,302 

i 

‘Eslarupoor Tal. of ditto 84 j5 

Audimber 

845 

15. ^ 

Sebulpoor 

Jennetabad 

864 


Keerutpoor 

Shereefabad 

405 


Koonlabarry ! 

do. 

5,604 

1 

Ferokhaliad j 

Audimber 

2,373 


Kootwally AymahTowf. 6.992 

do. 

17,780 


Bedjumlah ' 

do. 

3,947 


Dersherk do. 5,417 do. 2.047 

do. 

13,140 

1 

Koolberiah "Vil Rajepoor 

Mahmood 

73 


Shenpoorhijiahpoor 

Barbeckab. 

1,477 

r 

■ KootnbpoorTal.Parb churn 764.’ 

Shereefabad 

1,106 


Baheray ... 

Audimber 

183 

1 

Moiarpoor 

do. 

386 


Sair Tcindah Towfeer, L R. 

do. 

s 


Goozerliaut ... 

Bnbeehaber 

86 

1 

Kootwally do. do. ... 11 

do. 

26 


A zirapoor 

Jennetabad 

328 






Attinrahad of Betteah Go- 








pimlpoor 

do. 

26,416 


• Chuck. Jehangeernagur. 



11. 

Bokinpoor Aymah Shah 



Perg f 

'Sagurdee Towfeer ... l,08f 

• Bazoohay 

3,635 

1 

Ket ... ... ... 5,086 

t do. 

67,641 

1 

Sahibabad do.8,866 on the 



: i 

Seraa-abad 

do. 

21,459 

1 

Jagur Arbabulmal ... 1,56S 

i do. 

6,602 


Gunganatit 

do. 

413 

6, -{ 

Mokuenabad JagKawar 11 60; 

1 do. 

18,102 

! 

Bedecrabad 

Mahmood 

3171 

} 

Ashakabad ... 

do. 

126 

1 

Aslunfabad 

do. 

79 

1 

Nundolapoor Towfeer ... 20t 

> do. 

361 

1 ^ 

_ Futtelsjnngpor... " ... 

do. 

lOl 

t 

. Talibabad ... .#• 

, do. 

250 

! 

L 

1 Carried up... 

2,00,503 



i 

i i 
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Chucklaba and ’Pergaunahs. 


f Ausil 
Juiuma 
Toomary. 


Ausil 
J umnia 
Toumaiy 


Chuck. Bhoosnah. 


' Perg f Bedjumlah 

Aurangabad ... 
Jehangeerabad 
Chumarky Towfeer 
Fazilpoor 


Patpassar Towfeer 
Jillapoor 


Mahmood 


FuttehabadJ 


MTowfeer of Paiga and Bazooras 


Net Ausil Jumma with Towfr. io 1172~brought up 2, Ob, 781 j 


1 . Khasnoveessy 

2 . Toujedarry Abwab ... 

3. Khest Gour 

4*. Chout Marhattah. 

' 6 . Serf Sicca An. 


1701 


... 2,600 f 71,4r34j 
... 41.777 1 ! 


... 20,537 J 


Totax Miilgoozary of Kokinpoor ... Sa. Ks. 3,00,215 


Chuck, Gorahgaut. 


Perg j- Anter Jcrooppoor Towfeer SSooratio-aut. 


Serhuttah 


Sheerpoor 

Momiusing 


Barbeckpoor Towfeer... S52 
Chuck. Currybarry. 

Perg, Seerpoor Duskawnah ! 


69, Total Ausil andTowfeer iu 1173, 
A. B of which, Ausil 3,91,808, 
Towfeer 16,890 


Gorahgaut. 

885 

do. 

495 

B a zoohay. 

4,047 

do. 

12,276 

do. 

! 67 

do. 

1,730 

do. 

67 


3,08,704 


and, of the former Khalsa \ 

2;53,996, Aymah 10 , 7 W >2,81,091 
and Jageer 38,095 ... J 


Muscoorat. 


... 1,102V 


1 . Nankar ... 
3. Neemtucky 

3. Moccuddemy 

4. Aymah 

5. Rozineh 

6 . Paikan ... 


Met Ausil Jumma with Towfeer^ 
Sa. Rs, earned up j 


Exclusive of Towfeer ou the Jageer Nowareh, to counter" 
baUnce the Buiidobusty deduction of Parbutty Churn’^s 
Talook, ot 9,934 Rs. wiieu separately accounted for. 


; Cossim Alli’s Jumma Kool of 1169 amounted only to 
3,33,735 Es ; but the whole of the jageer Nowareh, and that 
under the denomination of Arbabulmal, being an extra allow* 


making up in ail, nearly the difference of 33,000, were proba- 
bly excluded from the general settlement of that year. M. R 
Rhan’s net public bundobust in 1173 w'as for no more than 
08 704 39,447 Rupees additional appear to have been 

’ privately levied, as established demands for the lust mentioned 
and preceding year In 1173 an increase of 10,000 Rupees 
was made on the former official jummabundy : notwithstand- 
ing which, the medium rental of 1184 fell to 2,33,421 , though 
the aumeens have stated as if they had really discovered the 
territorial resources ot the Cauongoe Zemindarry to be in 
revenue 3,65,093 Es., and in bazee zemeen 35,097 beghas. 
The possessor must in this case, officially have been the 
channel of communication ; yet interested as he materially 
was, iu concealing the full amount of his income, he could 
not descend with decency below the ascertained standard of 
Cossim Ahi’s or M. R. KhaiRs assessment. In 1188 and 
subsequently to 1190, an annual increase of Rs. 35,000, 
raised the last reduced jumma in gross to Rupees 3,67,421 ? 
but deducting 50,066 attendant serinjammy charges, leit no 
930 more than 3,17,355 Rupees of net malgoozary to the ex- 
’ chequer } so that (though a bold thing to advance in almost 
certain opposition to what will be alledged by the chiei na- 
tive oracle in matters of finance.) I vcntui e to fix the reco- 
verable defalcation here, to be one l.ic and a half of Ricca 
Runees. At the same time, if the duties of Cauongoe were 
faithfuUy and fully to he performed, perhaps two-thirds of 

that sum ought to be remitted to the occupant, over and 

above his actmilly known perquisites from this office. 
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\Bengid L 


Zemindarry of Edrackpoor. 


Mr. J. Grant’s The Zeiiiindany of Edrackpoor or Gorahgaut, aBcientlj pari of 

iievennes ^ of district of Auruiigabad, and successively conferred by sun- 

Bengal. uud, from, the time of Sujah Khan, on Bishen-naht, Shien-naht, and 

Goor-naht, the present occupant (and all of the Koyt cast) is consider- 

Zcmindarry ably less in extent, than the assigned dimensions of Kennel, because 
^ujor includes in his calculation, the undistinguished portion, or moiety 

' belonging to Dinagepoor, under the same local denominations. On 

the whole, this little territorial trust, altogether situated in the chuck- 
lah and circar at Gorahgaut, may be computed to contain 632 B. 
square miles, divided and rated as follows, to the year 1172. A. B« 


Chucklalis, Ci rears and Perguniialis. 

Ausil 

J umma. 

Chncklahs, Circars and Pergunnahs. 

Ansil 

Jnmma, 

Chuck, and Circar Gorahgaut* 


Brought forward. 

.. 

68,011 

Perg. Adrackpoor. 

2,03j 

Perg. Aula-gachy... 


402 

Aslampoor 

i;89? 

Azimpoor ... » 

•• ... .« 

264 

Aunchv 

2n 




Aglumban ... 

366 

Bazar Jheket... 


13 

Alygong 

5,381 

Bittdv 

* 

3,669 

Akhdadpoor ... 


Bhemen Kondah 

.. *». .. 

3,933 

Alhab 

88 

Bel-ghant ... 

Towieer 2,50( 

3,895 

Azmntpoor .»* 

45 

Bedlitia 

.. ... 

1,376 

Ardoobrfzar 

7fi 

Baloobazar ... 

. ... .. 

19 

Abdulahpoor ... 

m 

Bagduar 

Towfeer 2,760 

8,647 

Buga ,, ... 

1,785 

Haut Eslamgunje . 

fc* •»* »• 

6,573 

Bokil 

l^SOS 




Bazudpoor Towfeer 853 

6'35S 

Jukehady 


710 

Bery Qorahgaut Towfeer ... 3,431 

5,438 




Berv Shanurkfallah 

1^698 

Koolivally ... 

• • «»* »» 

36 

i Berhia, Parah, &c... 

^ 27 

Kenwoorpoor,,, 

Towfeer 3,200 

6,463 

Polad-dessy... 

9,835 

Mulgong 



2,025 



Messnamokraia . 

• "itt -r* 

417 

Gatual Towfeer 1,337 

4,823 




Gunje Siianur Epallah 

1,'348 

' Hemuck Goiah or Talinpoor 

93 

Ghooly J 

455 




Gunje Goraligaufc 

3,98r 

Oraygacha... 

Towfeer 1,331 

5,688 

Haiifc Meejmenetpoor... 

355 

Russolpoor and Snnher-geray.,, ... 

1,083 

ilyatnageer... 

925 






Snltangunje and Shall gunje 

1,309 

Keehlsy.., ... 

5,787 

Sherepoor Calbany . 

- Towfeer 566 

6,403 

Khas Taiook 

4,565 

Seray Nowanger 

. ... 

14 

Kassinpoor 

104 

Seerpoor iSfoabad ... 

Towfeer 2,897 

4,200 

Katirpoor 

1,339 

Scray Kandhy 

do 85 

135 

Kohim 

130 






Taie-puttary... 

58 

Mnsjed under KaMy 

25 

TaJook Kishnay ««« 

“-1 rrr 

84 

Musjed Hussein Shahy 

273 • 




Mooktibpoor 

4,115 < 

36* Perg, Tot. Ausil and Towf. until 1373 

1,28,674 

Penje buka ... 

29 





( 

)f which. Ausil, 1,08,430 & Towf.30.143 1 


Siiltanpoor ... 

265 

— 



Sengoor 

2,377 ^ 

Ihalsa 88,301 and Jageer 40,273 > 


Shahaadpoor... ... Towfeer 3S 

76 

— ... 



Serai JNoab ad. 


Gamed over... 

... ) 

1,28,574 

Taloolc Tally 

341 




Topby goat, do. 3X8 

696 




. 

68,011 
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Ausil and Towfeer of tlie Zemy. to 1272 

brought ove 

r 1,38,574 


Muscoorat. 

1. Nankar..- 

518 1 


Cossim Alli’s bundobust for 1169, 

3. Necmtucky 

3S7 


was, 1,86,317 net ; M. K. Khan’s in 
1172, was in gross, 1,93,323; from 

3. Aymak.,, 

IS 

1,G87 

which, he deducts, first, jageers, in 
the name of Hussein Reza Khan, and 

4. Kozfaeli 

... 315 

for military charges, 6,460 ; secondly, 
tlie Miiscoorat as before stated ; — leav- 

5. Faikaii..« 

24.7 


mg a clear rental only of 1,85,171 
Rupees. In fact, 3,000 Rupees, new 

6, Ralikerau,,. 

... .149 


towfeer. Inake tlieieal difference be- 
tween the two assessments. In 1190, 
after an increase of 15,000 Es. had 

Abwaks to 1172. 

Net .. 

1,26,887 

been put on the medium settlement of 

1 184, the total revenue then forth- 
coming, amounted to 1,60,190, from 
which, (deducting about 18,000 for 

i. Kkasuoveessy 

... 4,7951 


Mofussil 3erinjammy charges, and 
making some allowance on account of 

3. Feelkanek 

... 3,876 


the afore mentioned jageers, appa- 
rently continued or bestowed without 

3. Foujedarry Abwab 

... 3,189 


authority). 1 deem myself sufficiently 
wai ranted in stating here a deficiency 

4;. Zer Mat-hoot.,. 

... 1,814 


to be recovered, of forty-five thousand 
Sicca Rupees. 

5. Nuzeranah Mokurrery 

6. Ahuk.»* 

7. Chout Marliatta.., 

8. Nuzzer Munsoorgunge 

9. Serf Sicca, 1| Annas..* 

... 1 000 

/ 

... 3,355 

... 14,845 

... 17,000 

... 15,873 

64.748 

1.91,635 


Zemihdaeey and Talook of Futtehsing. 


In reviewing the Hackikut Jumma or historical detail of the rent- Zemindarry' 
roll of the different zemindarries of Bengal, the one now under consi- Talook oi 
deration affords, the first instance of real diminution by decline and 
dismemberment, in Ausil valuation or extent, from the period of its 
original formation in the administration of Jaffier Chan, to the pre- 
sent time. The larger districts, in possession of affluent landholders, 
who could purchase favours through bribery, swallowed up, and were 
.enlarged by annexations of territory taken from the lessex', of which 
the official occupants might not be in a condition to resist encroach- 
ments ; as in like mannei*, we often find the former exempted from a 
proportional share of the more recent assessments called Abwab, while 
the latter, have been unreasonably oppi'essed with imposts to make up 
the deficiency of the general necessary demand of the sovei'eign to 
answer the yearly exigencies of the State ; or perhaps frequently, 
through the collusion of native officers of the Ehalsa, with the insidu- 
ous view of distressing these petty zemindars into an apparent volun- 
tary relinquishment of their possessory rights, held under the sanction 
of a siinnud from Government. I wish it may not be found that this 
iniquitous practice hath been most prevalent in our own days, 

„and given birth to many existing talooks of new creation. However 
this may. be, Futtehsing, in its actual dimensions in 1172 , being only 
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Mr, J,GraiiFs 259 square miles, forming comparatively little more than a point of 
KeTCiiiiL ^of ^^^Eiiexioii between Eajeshahy, Beerbboom, Burdwan, witli Kistnagiir, 
BengX^^ ^ on the western border of the Bhagzietty, and conferred successively on 

- Herrypersaud, the son of Surajanum and Neel Kaunt, the present 

Zemiiidarry occupant of the Brahmin race (both of them servants of their predeces- 
sors in ofEce respectively) was comprised in the following pergunnah 
' ^ ® divisions on the chucklah of Moorshedabad, viz : 


Pergaaaahs aad Circars. 

Ausil 

Jumma 

1133. 

Disbursements 
Teshkhusy, 
or effective 
Bundobust. 

Hemam- 

ing 

Ausil, 

Jumma 

1172. 

Teshkhusy, or effective 
Bundobusty Jumma on the Ausil, 
at different periods. 

Perg. Futtehsing Circar...SheTeefabad... Ausil... 

Eslampoor Audimber.., 

Keerutpoor... *,.Shereefabad 

Gadla Ditto ... 

Cliunakaiily Audimber 

* Ketgur Joar Mliola, Ditto 

Bhirole... ... ...Shereefabad ... ... 

Kashypore... ...Auditnler 

^Barbechriag .. Sliereetabad 

"^Koolbenah Mabmoodabad 

Kootubpoor... ...Shereefabad 

1,3S,708 

19,54.2 

15,470 

8,348 

2,483 

1,446 

814 

3,009 

874 

1,668 

73 

11,932 

1,036 

4,440 

787 

87 

1,20 776 
18,488 
1L030 
7,561 
2 483 
1446 
727 
3,009 
87-i 
1.668 
72 

In 1149 the Teshkhees jumraa on 
the totalAusil of 1135, was, 1,41, 826. 
In 1169, after the disbursement^^ 
stated, contiuumg the same to 3 172. 

The Teshkeessy on the whole ot 
the Ausil remaining, was Sicca 
Rupees, 1,37,294, on account ot the 
hlulsa. 

11 Perg. Total of the Zemindarry and Talook. 

1,86,416 

1 18,282 

U8,134 



i 


Zemindaehy and Talook of Futtehsing. 


Taiook of Various causes, the separate effects of which I do not think neces^ 
Euttehsmg* present occasion minutely to examine, may have influenced 

the extraordinary reduction of the original standard assessment, now 
for the first time occurring in the Zemindany detail of the soubah of 
Bengal, in the compendious form of a Teshkhussy Jumma on the total 
of the Ausil : 1 st. It may involve part of the general small remission 
of Sujah Khan, under the same technical dinomination on the Ausil 
toomary of his predecessor. 2dly. It may in part, and possibly 
altogether, have been in consequence of the destuctive war commenced 
with the Marhattahs in 1148, and waged for years in and about this 
little territory, to the certain diminution of its annual funds of revenue ; 
Sdly As near one half of the district is a morass, partially capable 
perhaps of producing only a scanty crop of rice, after an original 
outlay in the mode of tuckavy for the purpose of melioration, usually 
made by the sovereign proprietor alone, enabled with the will to en- 
courage or perform the greater agricultural improvements in Hin- 
clostan ; so when the constant smaller expense and labour necessary 
to maintain works of permanent utility in husbandry were for a long 
time discontinued^ these may have fallen more quicldy in decay, than 
they could again be gradually restored, through the miserably feeble 
efforts of a needy despotic Government. 4tli. Herrypersaud the 
former landholder, dying without issue, in the time of Aliverdi Khan, 
Bydenaut his servant, procured a zemindarry sunnud for the whole 
possession, in the name of his own son Neelkaunt the present occupant. 
Parbiitty wife of the deceased, claimed a subsistence ; and it seems 
likely, that a temporary allowance was made to her, forming part of 


* Tkese tkree Fergnunaiis contaia tke talook of Eerrypersaiicl, tke so-a of ^urajeaam* 
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the Teslikhussy reduction ; but it was reserved for an Englisli admin- Mr. J. 
istration, after a lapse of near SO years, to espouse her farther’s preten- of 

sions ; to decree in her favour a moiety of the chartered rights of Bengal- 
Neelkaunt, which had been otherwise considerably lessened by new — - — . 
alienations to Khalsa Mutseddy Talookdars ; and in her behalf even 
countenance the novel system of female adoption, in a country where futtehsing. 
hitherto the natives of that sea are held always either in legal or virtual 
slavery. However this may be, on the basis of the ausil jumma tesh- 
khees of 1169, the revenue then recovered its ancient original standard 
in the establishment of Abwabs, viz ; 


Jumma Tcsliklieeskool of Futteksinpf in ... 116D 

1,37,394 


Muscoorat. 




Nankar to the zemindar 

Jleem Tacky Canongoe 

4,5S4-n 
941 i 

2,535 

M. E. Khan in 1172, redaeing the 
Ausil to Kupees 1,11,235, concluded a 
net bundobust for that and nearly the 
aforestated Abwabs, amounting to 
1,60,637. In 1183. notwithstanding 
large and repeated alienations of terri- 
tory to make up the new talooks ot 
Radabullnbpore, &c. even the aumeens 
find sources of revenue, including a 
small plateka of 1,63,633 Rupees, be- 
sides 55,033 beghas of bazee zeraeen 
and ehakeran lands. Yet in 1190 the 
gross jumma was no more than Rupees 
1,02,036 ; from which, deducting 
5.833 for raofussil serinjammy charges 
only, such a clear income will remain, 
as must leave at least a recoverable 
defalcation of eighty-five thousand 
Rupees, inclusive of irregular talook- 
darry dismemberments. 

Abwabs 

1. Khasnoveessy ... 

3. reeikhaneh 

3. Zer Mathoot ... 

4. Ahuk 

5. Chout Marhattuli 

6. Nazzer Munsoorgunge 

ISFet 

3,784" 

6,187 

6,346 

1,446 i- 

14,357 

3,041 

1,34,769 

50.134 

7. Serf Sicca Annas 

1>60S) 



Total Malgoozary of the district in 

1170 ... Ks 

. 1,84,893 



Zemindaekt Kismateah of mahomedameenpoee. 

Zemmdarry 

This district, compreliending about 700 square miles, with all the 
European settlements in Bengal, on the western margin of the river meelpor J 
Hooghly, from the Eoujedany capital of that name, or port custom 
house called Bukhshbunder, down to the opposite shore of Calcutta, 
was dismembered from the Painam permanent holding of Arseh then 
the Eaihimm entire of Ramisser, a Koyt, father of Eagoodees, and 
grandfather of Govindes, who succeeded to one-third of the whole trust, 
hrst erected into a separate zemindarry, between the years 1135 and 
1147 A. B. It was at the same time, partitioned among the former's 
two younger sons and two nephews, with a brahmin dependent of the 
family, each of whom gave his own name, (still retained on the Khalsa 
records,) to the sub-division or portion so acquitted ; but all were assessed 
for revenue to Government under the single head of Mahomed ameen- 
pore, and in like manner paid alone, through the channel of the most 
considerable or responsible of the participant^ 
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Chucldalis, Circars and Pergunnaha. 


Poitions of Ausil Jumina and Towfetir held by each Partner. 
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13 


<Sn 

32.4 


987 


Towfeer 15,587 


Chncklah Hoiighly, Circar Satgam. 

■Perg. fArseb. 

1 Abwab Foniedarry. ... 

] Ameerabad of Pyonan, Towf. 

1 Ameerpoor... ... 

~ ‘ Anweerpoor, ... Towfeer . 
Botoo. .. 

Bebndeli. 

Belliah 
Chutypoor 

Chandunagore ... 

Calcutta,... .. Towfeer 

Dbarseh, Circar Selimabal 

Peyanllabpoor 
Gnnje Sunkerabad 
Havillee Sher 
Hntkundali 
He , 1 rah Kahly 
j ELabrar •• 

. Knbtliah .. 

^ Mahomedameenpore 
^?o Mngoorali .. 

S w 1 Mnzufupoor 
rS j Manznnnagur 
^ I Mirzapoor ... 

: : I Mobai «« 

I Pyonan ... 

S g I Patmhal 
3 Si Park an ... 

1 •*' 

l^^Selimpoor 

Ichuck. MooTshedabad, Circar Satgam Perg.j 
Kbosbalpoor... •••/ 

! Chuck. Burdwan, do ... Selmiabad Kobazpoor' 

’ Towf ... 6,658 J 

Total of Mahomedameenpore in 1172 A. B 


4^20 

3-14 


1,299 

968 

204 

513 

8 

44 

15,931 

■'*6,472 

'"l,20G 

'* 

’*12,103! 


4i,353| 

7,194 


48,547 


474 

210 

20,7671 

5,134 

'*is,07i 

1,093 
”* 1,725| 


5,527 

“ 1,515 
36 

‘ l,964j 

269 ' 


714 

426| 

1,220 

2 ] 

T 4 .I 39 


284| 

126 

12,479 

3,016 

‘'*7,465 

663 

1,035 


3,396 


6,8301 


60,969 


921 

19 


1,178 

1571 


423 

2561 

734 ! 


33,153 


3,515 


35,668 


324! 

2551 


699 

922| 

159 

343 

2 

84 

13,390j 

‘“ 5 , 107 ! 

936 

‘“ 9,417 


30,589 

4,851 


35.410 


5,384 

160 


7,655| 

1,472 

103 

3 

7 

1,482 

2381 

978 

8,089 

126 

32 

“1,271 

77! 


107 
190 
628 
980 ! 
114 

199 

266 

1,254 


23,701 


25,70i! 


I, 096j 
33,246, 

8,l50i 

7,655| 

24,006 

1,866| 

3 

5,526 

},482i 

1,206 

9.286, 

978 

8,945 

2,567 

165 

28,331, 

4.413! 

II, 656 
417 

2,142 

107, 

190l 

628 

23,637 

682 

2,158, 

2661 

1,260 


1,83,935 

13,045 

10,346 


2,06,325 


Ausil and Towfeer of Mahomeda' I o 06 32 
rneenpore ... Brought down 3 ^ ’ 


Muscoorat. 


1. Fankar 

2. Neeratucky 

3. Miijerai 


Ahwabs, 

1, Khasnovessy 

2, Nnzzer Mokurrery ... 

3, Teelkaeh 

4, Zei Mathoot ... 
u Abuk ... 

L Chout Marhattah ... 
17. Serf Sicca 1| 


745 •> 
684 f 

759 ) 


2,190 


Besides tlie cliarges of Muscoorat, 14,062 "Rupees were usually| 
|deducted on account of tlie Sebiindy of tke Foujedar ; but wMcli,j 
belonging more properly to the Saycr, the amount is accordingly | 
now transferred to that head. At any rate, an enormous defal- 
[cation appears inM. B. Khan’s first settlement in 1172, as the 
|total did not exceed 1,64,514 Rupees, including little more than 
two shares of Mahomedameenpore, and alone the ^ Khaisa_ Ausil 
[Jumma of the whole. Innumerable recent sub-divisions withde* 
[signedly perplexed statements of this zemindarry,^ are the sure 
[indications of wilful embezzlement. Yet in 1178, it seems pro- 
bable, that the original proper standard of revenue, was some way 
or other accounted for. In 1183, the aumeens allow only 2,78,06.- 
Rupees Hustabood resources ; but at the same time, in a bazee 
zemeen of 1,16,545 beghas, besides 19,078 more of chakeran 
lands, they discover in part the fraudulent means by which tne 
remaining funds have been sunk. The medium bundobust never- 
theless, in 1184, was Rupees 2,70,092. In 1190, it fell to; 
2,55,113 gross rental, charged undoubtedly with a mofussil se- 
|rinjammy of at least 20,000 Rupees. So that I thinfc^ myselt 
sufficiently warranted in stating here a recoverable (^ficieney ot 

^ — , — one lac of Sicca Rupees, including how-'ever, the whole or any | 

dismembered aed elsewlrere; 

meenpore, separated, ataountedloredited. 

to Ausil and Abwab 1,49,683, makmg: 

, together, 4,81,443 Sicca Enpees. 


4,208 1 
77,962 ! 
7,224 1 
2,015 y 
4,286 1 
24,805 I 
13,925 ) 


1,34,425 


Total Ausil and Ezafa of the 7 
zemindarry Sa. Ks.i 


8,38,560 


Note.— At the sa^e titae, tbe Sayer or variable* 
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1st. — ZeMINBARRY PeROUNNAHAY MuTTAFURRUKxIT. 


The petty scattered Bistriets included under this head, (all within the clmcklah of Goraligaut 
in and about that division of Rajesbahy called Betooriah,) comprehended when taken together 2^103 
square raileSj forming the modern collectorship of Silberris, and sub-divided into six whole or kisma- 
teah single pergunnah zemindarries, rated at different periods from 1171 to 1190 as follows : 


1. Silberris, in Circar Bazoohay, border- 
ing on Edrackpoor, after deducting a 
small portiotj belonging to liajeshahy 
and Seyd Dowlat Talookdar of Moor- 
shedabadj elsewhere accounted for, is| 
partitioned generally amongst 1 d land- 
holders, viz. Eizi ul dien and Eedia ul| 
zeman share ; Abuterab and Merry- 
ram i almost equally divided between 
them ; Gunga Luckynarrain ; Gopaulj 
Kishore, Eooderam Kalhapusand, &c 
the remainder ... 

2. Ateah, in do. circar, on the confinesj 
of Dacca, shared between Khodo' 
Nowaz, Neby and Sliab Nowaz, three 
mussulman fakeers, in the proportion 
of one half to the former, and the same 
equally amongst the two latter, is in all. 

3. Burbazoo Massim Shahy, adjoining 
to the foregoing pergunnahs in do. 
circar, 3-4ths to Eijib Aiy and Maho 
med Suffat ; the remainder to Herdiol 
Eagooram, &c. — 5 persons. ... 

4. Kagmary, in circar Goraligaut, ad- 
joining to the preceding perg. Eamnahtj 
and Chond 

5. Barbeckpoor, in circar Penjerah, ad- 
joining to Jehangurpoor, altogether to 
Shim Naht Dunger, excepting the 
small separated tsdook of Moorsheda- 
bad, in the name of Earn Bam 

6. Chowgong, circar Barbeckabad, in’ 
the very heart of Betooreah, belonging to 
Kishen Kaunt, half brother of Eam- 
Icaunt of Eajeshahy 

Talook of the perg. of Chowrah to Bam- 
sunker in do. circar, and included inj 
the measurement of Jehangurpoor 

Totals of the District, 


a 

<D © 


PP 


■3 § 

cj .2 

^ O ^ 

" 2 o 
03 P- CCJ 


<D 

> C/3 , 


CC 1 

jp ^ 

<j 5 
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CC CO 


o ^ = 
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« ^ p4 

‘35 ^ 

-3 r-1 ^ 


z:2 ^ oo 

rH 

-C4:, ^ 

o 


03 


CD 3^ 


6 

d5 


264 

54,506 

92,226 

98,366 

87,9231 

1 

787 

16,041 

47,404 

48,500 

38,130 

468 

19,159 

42,545 

42,794 

40,885 ; 

374 

17,196 

28,504 

29,309 

1 

28,736 

159 

15,193 

28,839 

29,978 

33,817 

51 

9,220 

17,883 

17,883 

13,859 

... 

2,731 

4,070 

4,111 

1,537 

2,10e 

H 1,34,04€ 

H 2,61,471 

2,70,941 

L 3,38,887 


In 1188 and subsequently to 1 190, the gross ^uinma ot tbe preceding xeiriioiy wds imaou) 

tliougli I do not know in what proportion distributed tkrongkout the different^ pergunnai 
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2j91,747j iiicliidins: extra diaries of management 27,6B1, wliicli being as unnecessary, leaves 
only a net malgooaary of i,64,nc ; and substracting further tbe talooks of Silberris andBar- 
beckpoor belonging to Moorsliedabad, excluded from tbe settlement prior to tbe dewaimy, but 
since collected, ac the iafce of 8,01 0 Es. as part of the actual rental of this district. Bundo- 
busts of 1175 and 1100, may be considered on a par. 


2 yd.— Zeminbaert Peegunnahay Muttafueeukat. 


The dispersed Pergunnalis of measured extent included under this bead, and partitioned 
among several zemindars in whole or broken divisions, may be classed together, though separate- 
ly rated from the year 1171 to 1190, so as to shew the difference or defalcation of the latter 
period, on a comparison with the former ; agreeable to the following detail : 


! 

1 

British square miles in the 
whole. 

Ausil Jumma of such por-| 
tions of territory as are 
here specified, being the' 
Toomary of 11 35' | 

Yet Ausil and Abwab, as' 
settled by M. R. Khan in 
1172 , after acquisitions ofi 
the Dewanny. | 

Net Ausil and Abwab of the 
same territory, piior to 
the Dewanny, or in 1171. 

Net Ausil and xibwab of the 
same to 1190, during the 
Company’s proper manage- 
ment. 

i'iffeience or defalcation 
between the two last state- 
ments, supposed to be re- 
coverable in future. 

1 . Chuudly on the l^lalianadee, near itsjunc- 
bion on the eastern side of the Ganges, 
composed of the whole pergnnnahs of the 
same name in the chucklah of Moorshe- 
dabad ; of a portion of Pultapoor and 
Ni^^ampoor, in that part of Gorahgaiit, 
with a kissmnfc of Bheerpoor hcjrahpoor, 
in the cliiiekiah of Akbernagur ; all 
making part of the circar of Barbcckabad, 
and now portioned into two kismuteah 
zemindarries, betv^een Setraject about 4 -, 
and Bolanaht 1 ... 

ISO 

40,875 

6S,S27 

67,275 

55.705 

11,570 

2 . Jahirpore, half porg. adjoining to the 
former district easterly in the circar of Bar- 
beckabacl and chucklah of Goraligant, 
'sub-divided equally between llagoormder’ 
and Yarrainder Narraln, stood lated 

83 

13,063 

23,140 

23,393 

49,862 

increase. 

3. Moseedah, adjoining to the north of Je- 
hatigm-poor, also the eircar of Barbecka- 
had and chucklah of Gorahgaut, held un- 
participatedby DuttaNaiit.. 

153 

13,650 

23,484 

22,385 

28,100 

inci’caso. 

4. Chunakalily Proper, being about one half of 
the whole perg. in its original valued ex- 
tent, comprehending the great declining 
j capital of Moorshedabad, in the chuck- 

i lah of the same name and circar of 

Auclimber, subdivided between Anun- 
chund, Adeyebuud, Golaiibchnnd, and 
Elhoshal Sing, in the proportion of 14 
Annas to the three former, and two Annas 
, to the latter ; together ... ...i 

269 

50,639 

j 

32,941 

88,4.79 

22,977 

15,602 

, 5 . Satsyka, kismut pergunnah on the west 

, of the river Houghly below Nudeah, in 
the circar of Selimabad, chucklah Moor- 
shedahad, the eahtiman of Mahomed 
Akber Chowdry... 

138 

37,692 

70,768 

68,009 

55 , 00 c 

1 13,909 

Totals of this division..,, 

823 

i 

1,61,919, 

2,19,113 

2,19,441 

2,11,644 

, 40,981 
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I cannob well account for the increase which appears on the jum- ^.Grant’s 
ma of Tahirpore and Moseedah, on comparison of the biindobusts of 
1190 and ] 171, unless there hath been a recent hustabood valuation of Bengal. 

both perguimalis, or that they have been alienated from the original — • 

possessors ; in either of which cases, such a result, barilng any notori- 
oils frauds, might be deemed inevitable. With respect to the tesli- nah^omut^ 
kheeswsy diniiiiiition from the AusiltoomaryofCliuiiekahly, and even from tafurrukat. 
the settlement of i 171, a considerable decrease may be fairly accounted 
for, in consequence of the continued declining state of the city of Moor- 
shedabad, since the removal from thence of the seat of GoWrnment ; 
hut in regard to ]\Iahomed Akbar’s eahtiinan of Satsyka, before we can 
with propriety admit of any real deficiency in the original territorial 
funds of the talook, he should be compelled to shew, in a detail of 
villages or farms, time and occasion, the particulars of the losses sus- 
tained on a comparison of the two biindobusts of 1171 and 1 190. On 
the whole, we may state the defalcation of the first and two last of tiie 
foregoing porgiinnahs, at 30,000 Rupees. 


Zeminjdarry Raje of Bishenpoor. 


This district, celebrated by modeim speculative historians, for the Zemiadarry 
primitive inoffensive manners of its inhabitants, under an Utopian sys- Bisk- 

tom of internal administration, and distinguished in Bengal as a nest of ^ 
thieves,^ until the period of its complete subjugation to the Mogul au- 
thority, comprehends 1,256 B. square miles, in the circar of Mardawn 
and chucklah of Biirdwan ; encircled by the zeniindany of the latter 
names, excepting towards the west, where it is bounded by Midnapore 
with a part of Pachete, and situated altogether, in terms of the imperial 
and Nizamut grants, within that portion of country first added to the 
Company in 1760, by Kossim Alykhan Rajeli Choitensing, of the Raje- 
poote caste, and in present possession of Bishenpoor, in virtue of an 
ordinary landholder’s sunnud, claims descent through more than fifty 
generations, in direct lineage, from a race of princes to be consideretl 
independent proprietors of the same territory, and whose hare names 
with the duration of their reigns respectivly, in minute detail, including 
a space of more than one thousand years, were some time since, on the 
occasion of a disputed succession, given in and received as the proper 
genealogy of the family. It is true the authenticity of this pedigree 
list, was never attempted to be established. Such another might be 
prepared in half an hour^ by the most illiterate Brahmin to be met with, 
in support of the similar pretensions, if setup by the meanest individual 
of the Hindoo tribes, whose power to distribute the territorial rights 
of a foreign conquering sovereign, were this to be admitted, nay what- 
ever may be the present dearth of ancient historical records in Hindos- 
tan anterior to the Mussulman conquest of the country, however few 
the Sanscrit documents already found, or perhaps existing of real 
antiquity, bearing either a date or the apparent stamp of time, much 
less the internal evidence of reason, probability, or the collateral testi- 
mony of other nations, furnished with all the requisite formalities of 
proof and illustration to enforce conviction on the mind. Yet I would 
not be answerable on any occasion that fabricated materials, sufticient 
to puzzle all our modern antiquarians, versed in the learned mystical 
language of the Hindoos, might not bo quickly prepared, under !i])eral " 
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Mr. J. Grant’s encouragement, aided with the suggestions of European intelligence, to 
Sevliiues ^of all 01 singly every system of religion or chronology either at 

Bengal. once or in succession, which may at this moment agitate the speculative 
~ — — — philosophers of the western world. At least, I am sure, under the 
UajToT Biah^ temptations of native private benefit, in opposition to that of 
enpoor. the actual Government, if the Company will renounce their pretensions 
to such prerogatives of sovereignty as they may have derived by 
conquest, or grant, from their predecessors the Moguls ; overlook es- 
tablished legal institutions of civil administration, promulgated more 
than two centuries ago, and adhered to ever since, in form and fact, 
as the basis or essence of existing legislative authority throughout 
the Empire, involving the doctrine of heritable territorial property with 
the whole system of practical Indian finance ; that a door will be 
opened for obtruding on us the crude visionary policy of hundreds 
of inexperienced British statesmen, through the false interested medium 
of refined native Hindostanee chicanery ; that the corner stone of our 
power in this country, maybe at once overturned, and our political 
existence hanging on the cobweb thread of corrupt brahminical juris- 
prudence, be ready to moulder into dust, on the slightest shock of 
interior or external commotion. Yet I am by no means here inclined to 
call in question, the real or pretended ancientry of the Bishenpoor Eajah. 
The fact is of little consequence in itself, since the actual representative, 
of the family hath been reduced to the state of an official zemindar, 
and it is only the principle that I oppose, as extremely dangerous, of 
admitting, without the clearest evidence of truth, claims of right 
independent or derogatory of the sovereign power, subversive of the 
ancient laws a^nd usages of the Mogul Empire ; and perhaps alone 
originating, in fhe ignorance or encrouching spirit of the native land-> 
holders, through the mistaken conceptions of their foreign rulers, in 
assimilating the financial institution of India to those understood in 
and applicable to Europe, as promulgated within these ten years, in 
the form of parliamentary reports, or authoritative individual opinions, 
which being translated and communicated to the people of this country, 
have been readily adopted as their own, and frequently with sincere 
though interested belief of legal validity. In truth, the possessor of 
this little district, had pretensions of heritable jurisdiction or territorial 
rights, with the exception of two or three other individuals in the same 
predicament, infinitely superior to any in Bengal, and known by the 
ordinary appellation of zemindar, under the conditional chartered pri- 
vileges, derived from an imperial sunnud or firmaun. It seems only 
unfortunate, though I do not deny^he expediency of the measure, that 
the strong hand of British power hath almost exclusively been exerted 
in reducing to the common level those, who could pride themselves on 
some real pre-eminence of birth or independence, while such as had 
none to boast of, have been negligently suffered presumptuously to 
raise their heads above the standard of regal control, and beyond 
law, right, equitjq or policy. 

Eajah Disjen Sing, however, is the first that occurs on existing re- 
cords of the Khalsa, as zemindar of Bishenpoor in Bengal, and of Bug- 
gry with Eaipoor in Orissa. His nameappears enrolled in a jumma 
khureh account of the latter soubah, as early as the fussullee year 
1112, or 1707 of the Christian era. Gopaul Sing, his second son, from 
1135 to 1150, and subsequently, stands rated in the ausil toomary, or 
net original rent-roib for the two pergunnalis of Bishenpoor and Shar- 
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poor, comprizing the whole of his territory in Bengal, in the sum of Grant's 
Sicca Eupees 1 ,29,803, reduced at the last mentioned period in considera- Kevenui ^of 
tion oftheMarhattah devastations, to a teshkheessy revenue of 1,11,803, Bengal, 
and including at all times what was called a peshcush, or tribute of - ~ 

17,806 Eupees. Under Chorten Sing, the present occupant, grandson of saje of Bisli- 
Gopaul, in. 1164, the assessment of this district was brought back to its enpoor. 
former standard, by levying the Abwab chout. In 1169, with the 
additional increase of the serf sicca, the established rental was 1,36,045. 

In 1172, after restoration of the teshkheessy deduction, it rose to 1,61, 

044, of which M. E. Khan only gives credit in the public bundoobust, 
rendered for 1,43,544, including muscoorat particulars as follows; viz. 
nankar to the zemindar himself, 658 ; neemtookey canongoyan, 306 ; 
and paikan, 2,500 : making altogether 3,464 Eupees, as the compromised 
mofussil charges of management, to be subtracted from the annual gross 
collections. The following year, a farther ai-bitrary impost of 56,455 
was added to the former jumma, subjected then to a muscoorat deduc- 
tion of 7,498 Es. In 1177, under the auspices of a British supervisor, 
the constitutional mode of settlement, by a regular hustabood, seems to 
have been adopted with considerable advantage in point of income, 
notwithstanding the ravages of the famine; and in 1178, the jumma 
kaumil, or highest complete valuation of the whole territory, capable 
ofrealiktion, appears to have been ascertained thus, progressively, and 
then fixed in gross at Sicca Eupees 4,51,750, arising from 79 hoodas or 
farms, classed under 10 new pergunnah divisions, named and rated as 
follows; viz. 




Pergs. f Indos of ... 29 Hoodas ... 
1 Balsey ... 4 do- 

] Shaliradpoor 25 do. ... 

6 1 Boiatal .. 1 do. 

I Sengliazary 1 do. 

LRawostcuiid 1 do. 

Carried over 61 Bs. 


88,192 

24,029 

82,063 

40,281 

35,213 

48,994 


Pergs. 

6 

i 4 


f Hoodas. 

I Brought) 
j over] 
Parooleah 4 do. 
Barahazary 1 do. 
1 Kbassmhals 8 do. 
LHavillee ,,.5 do. 


Bs. 3,18,812 
... 19,804 
... 36,763 
... 43,521 
. 32,850 


3,18,812 


10 Perg. ... 79 Hoodas,) 
— Gross rental Bs. f 

Serinjammy mof assil Abwab, 
per cent, beiiag rather more | 
than the full ordinary consti- y 
tutional allowance to zcmin- j 
dars and canongeers in Hin- 
dostan J 


4,51,750 

58,000 


^ ITotal net Malgoozary in 1178 Bs. 3,93,750 

The grand defects in this, and all the other similar hustahood 
improvements, carried on under the Company s administration, may 
be deduced from inattention to the superficial measurement of the 
lands assessed, neglect in fixing proper names, and defined boundaries, 
to the lesser interior sub-divisions of territory, ignorance of the founda- 
montal principle of Indian finance, which assigns in, perpetuity, to the 
ryot, three-fourths, by pecuniary estimation, of the gross produce of 
the soil cultivated by himself, reserving only the remaining fourth to 
the sovereign proprietor, chargeable with a serinjammy incumbrance of 
about 20 pCT cent, to defray zemindarry, as well as every other expense 
of mofussil management ; and finally, from the crude, vicious systein 
of rating the share of Government on the fluctuating temporary basis 
of one, two or three years actual collections, knowing generally the 
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, view of the agents, between the prince and peasant, instead of following 

the spirit of more equitable Mogul legislation, forming a permanent 

— standard rent-roll on a medium of many annual hustabood settlements, 

Zemindarry Statements, shewing the utmost improved finances of the 

Lpoor. ' country, traced through all successive accumulations to their original 
source, as the only means of ascertaining the legally established whole, 
in various branches of the revenue, so necessary to regulate present 
and future demands of the State, and restrict economical public expen- 
diture, to expedient or possible supplies ; with such deficiencies, no im- 
provement of territorial income in India can ever be durable. Accord- 
ingly in this district, in 1184, the gross rental had dwindled away, 
in'successive diminutions, without any assigned specific reasons liable 
to detection in the detail of defined minute divisions of land, occasion 
and circumstances of allowed remissions, to Rupees 3,72,230, subject to 
a,serinjammy deduction increased to 86,707 Rupees; at the same 
time that the aumeens discovered funds for a total assessment of 
5,18,731 Rupees, besides 1,06,934 beghas ofbazee zemeen, which, 
indeed, if alienated before the absolute reduction of Bishenpoor, 
to the form of a zemindarry, could not, in propriety, be resumed, 
but with an exclusive chakeran allotment of 1,36,971 beghas more ; 
at all times necessarily at the disposal of the ^protecting .sovereign, as 
chiefly appropriated in the support of a provincial militia. In 1 190, 
after an increase of 20,000 Rupees, the gross bundobust of that year 
was brought up almost exactly to the net hustabood settlement of 
1178 ; yet, though this improvement was further extended by retrench- 
ment of 17,000, in the amount of current mofussil charges ; still there 
appears a defalcation, to be recovered, or accounted for, throughout 
the district, on comparison of the jumma kaumil before stated, of 70,000 
Rupees. But comparatively, wuth the standard of exaction at the 
moment of the Company’s acquisition of the Dewanny, instead of such 
deficiency, there is a keffyet, or profitable increase of 1,66,000 Rupees, 


Zemindarry Raje of Pachete. 


Zemindarry This jungly Territory of 2,779 square miles, situated in cirear 
Raje of Pa- Madarun Chueklah of Burdwan, (therefore within the portion of country 
ceded to the Company, and once a foreign frontier on the western 
confines of Bengal, towards the three Bellads or Ballagaut of Kokuaghs) ; 
differs veiy little in circumstances of financial history or internal 
management, from the adjoining district of Bishenpoor ; though it 
partakes more of the sterility and barbarism of the neighbouring moun- 
tainous region in the south. Behah Rajah Kerret Narrain, of the 
Rajepoot tribe, from 1185 to the Bengal year 1160, was only subject 
to a pgisheush of 18,203 Rupees annually, for the pergunnah of Pphete 
and Kisinut of Shuregun-ah. Thenceforward 3,323 Rupees additional 
were levied, as a compensation for the Abwab Chout Marhattah. In 
1170 the serf sicca of Cossim Alii swelled the net bundobust to 23,544 
Rupees. M. R. Khan, in 1173, raised the jumma to 30,000 ; but only 
5,969 Rupees were avowedly collected in course of the same year. In 
-llTC’a hustabood, or more properly what is esteemed in the technical 
laijjguage of the exchequer, zoor .tqllub, a compulsory exaction of 
l't4,9-54i; including a serinjammy of, 17,302, was established, and the 
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demand enforced, by military antlioritj, In the gross medium settle- Mr. J. Grants 

nimit of 1184, Eajali Eagoonaht Narrain, the actual payment of Pachete, 

with ^the recent territorial annexation of Jildah, stands rated only for BengSr^ ^ 

09,027 Eupees, exclusive of the rental of Sheregaiity Ballagautj compre- — 

hending the whole or part of the hilly districts of Eaingur Kagpore, ^ ^emiadarry 
&c. being the kokerah of Behar, and therefore properly belonging to ^ete, ^ 
that soiibah. Yet the aumeens had found and acknowledged, sources 
of revenue, to the amount in all of 1,54,423, with plateka ; but do not 
state any bazee zeemen in the abstract result of their investigation, 
which hath fallen into my hands. Finally, in 1190, the total bundobust 
ot the same territory, was 76,532 ; but being charged with a serinjammy 
ineumbrance ot about 57,000 Eupees, yields little more to the sovereign, 
than the original peshcush, and leaves a recoverable defalcation exceed- 
ing one lac of Eupees, if we take the zoor tullub of 1178 as the 
proper standard of exaction. This, however^ might not be thought 
altogether equitable, whatever may be the dictates of expedient policy; 
nor can I myself see what real advantage can be derived from such a 
forced, paltry contribution, as the circumstances of this zemindarry 
could at any time admit of, even though altogether applied in the 
maintenarice of an internal civil or military establishment ; ever locally 
requisite to ensure the collection of the sovereign’s demand ; considering 
the total inability of the landholder to create any public disturbances, 
from situation, power or wealth ; the uahealthiness of the appointed 
station of our troops at Jildah ; and that the district cannot now be 
properly deemed a foreign frontier, being entirely surrounded by other 
<lependencies of the British dominion, within the souhahs of Bengal 
Behar, and Orissa, 


Zemindarry Kaje of Tipper ah. 


This district, named also Eoshenabad, in the same latitude, under Zemindarry 
the tropic of Cancer, is th^ boundary of Bengal on the east, as Pachete of Tipper 

is on the ^vest, and though much larger in all its dimensions, being * 
estimated to comprehend 6,018 B, square miles, chiefly in hills and 
woody territory. Yet it is scarcely more productive in proportional 
rent to the exchequer, arising solely from 1,368 square miles of that 
extent in low lands, perhaps naturally poor, because always found 
thinly inhabited. It was conquered early by the Mogul arms, from 
the family of Manick, who, as managers to the Eajah of Arracan, 
usurped or virtually held the power of dominion, and whose posterity 
to this day, have been continued nearly in the same capacity, with a 
greater or lesser share of independence in respect to the higher ruling 
authority. In the reign of Shah Jehan, it appears to have been regularly 
reduced to its present form of jurisdiction, including, with exception 
of the perg. of Bavodpoor, the whole circar of Odeypoor and part of 
Soonargam, in 24 pergs. together, annexed to the Ohucklah of Jehan- 
geernagur, at the Ausii Toomary Jumma of 92,993, as already detailed 
in the accounts of the Neabut of Dacca, from the year 1135 to 1149, 
during the administration of Sujah Shan Eend, the son of Earn Manich, 

Eajah Zemindar of Tipperah, for a while appears to have been wholly 
shaken off the Mogul yoke virtually, being only liable to a nominal 
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tribute of i5,000 Eupees for the pergunnah of Noornagur, winch at the 
same time, was entirely remitted to himself, in the form of a military 
jageer from the court of Delhi ; but latterly the district, under the 
denomination of Eoshenabad, was brought to further subjection, by 
contributing an annual revenue of 5,000 to the imperial exchequer. 
In 1164 the rent reserved to the Khalsa, from MukindManik, amounted 
to 33,305. inclusive of 8,900 for the Abwab Khasnovessy and Chout, 
besides the old personal jageer, with an allowance of 20,000 Eupees 
more, as a compensation for the expense of catching elephants. These 
various sums, amounting to 78,305 Eupees, considered as a new assess- 
ment, added to the entire original valuation of the zemindarry, together 
with the Ausil and Ezafa of the restored pergunnah of Davodpoor, 
stated at 13,453, make the total of the Abwab Foujedarry, being 1,84,75 1 
Es., long since privately levied, though publicly unaccounted for until 
the time of Cossim Alii j nevertheless, the Bundobusty settlement of 
1169 was for no more than 1,09,376, with which, in 1172, on the 
Company’s territorial acquisition, should have been consolidated, the 
discontinued expenditure for catching elephants. But M- E. Khan, 
at the latter period, reduced the jumma to 1,05,000 Es., improperly 
reckoning a. kyeffet of 69,094 Es. as a component part of that aggregate. 
The following year, allowing a deduction of 58,054 Es„ the whole 
exaction, exclusive of former balances, is stated at 1,50,602 Es. In 1176 
the net malgoozary feE to 1,33,001, at which it continued ever since ; 
payable by Kishen Manick, the actual representative ofthis ancient line, 
amongst the four petty tributary princes of Bengal, until the institu- 
tion of the Eevenue Committee in 1188, when the gross demand, 
increasing on a russud lease, was raised to 1,68,001 ; then subject, 
however, to a charge of about 15,000 Es., for mofussil or zemindarry 
management, besides the greater expense of European superintendence. 
On the whole, I believe, no considerable if any improvements of the 
revenue of Tipperah, can be fairly assigned to the period of Dewariny 
British administration. 


Zehindaert Kismtjteah of Jehangeeepoob. 


Amongst all the proper zemindarries of the Dewanny portion of 
Bengal, rated under a single head of territory, or possessor on the 
Khalsa records, this is the only one, really improved in revenue within 
the period of the immediate administration of the Company ; such ad- 
vantage was of course derived in consequence of a real local hustabood 
investigation, carried virtually into effect ; and not like the fictitious, 
hasty or gue.ssed valuation of the native aumeens in 1 183-4. The dis- 
trict in its present extent of 285 B. square miles, composed of 11 whole 
or broken pergunnahs, in the circars of Barbeckabad and Pinjerab, 
Chucklah of Goragaut and Akbernagur, (forming a centre of union to 
the surrormding jurisdictions of Eajeshahy, Dinagepoor, Eokinpoor 
and Edrackpoor,) was possessed from 1136 to 1164-, by Eamdes, &e„ .of 
the Brahmin caste ; after whose death, it appears to have been ^vided, 
almost bquaEy, in three portions, between as many sons of the family, 
named Gfeirind^Oj Shewpersand and Biissue ; but whetber held under 
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one or different sunnuds from Government, I have not taken the tron- 
ble to enquire. All this time, and to the year 1772 theJumma Kool, Revenues o£ 
or Ausil and Abwab of the whole territory, stood as folloAvs ; viz. 


Bengal. 


Perg. Jehangeerpoor, Circar Bar* 
beckabad. 


PergunnaliSj Circars and Cbuck. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


fPerstole 
Chowrab, k. 

Nowangerr 
Sujanagur 

10(g \ Koonje Malsemany Do , 
Davodpoor ... Do 

XasBixnpoor ••• Do , 
Segminak ... Pingerab 
.Bendaj Kabndab Do , 

Clmck. Akbernagur. 

■g. Sbikarpoor, Circar B; 
beckabaa 

Total Ausil in 1172* 


pi 

O 


Ausil 

Component parts of the Bundo- 

Jumma 

Kool, 

Jumma. 


bust, 1170-2. 

1172.' 


Ausil Jumma Toomary,} ; 


16,187 

asinl772... brought^ 66,377 



over 3 


19,429 




4,557 

Muscoorat charges to 


be deducted. 


3,280 





Nankar ... 175 


1,074 


Num tacky . . 244 

419 


2,239 



66,958 

221 

• j 


ABWABS. 


5,288 

-4 CO 

f 1. Khassnovesssy. 1,086 

1 

oTw 

«o 

2. Peel Khaneh ... 3,056 

3. Zer Alathoot ... 1,343 

8,563 


< ^ 

4. Nuzzu Mokureiy. 1,405 


3,092 

5. Abwab Foujedarry 1,419 

6. Ahuk, &c. ... 2,537 

7. ChoutMarhaitah 10,825 

> 47,876 
I 


U CJ 



«s 

8. NazzuMunsoorg 16,099 



« 1 

9. Serf Sicca, i| Aana. j.1,104 

j 16,137 

1,44/ 

80 

1.10. Towfeer Jageer m Circar, &c. 


Total Ausil and Esafa, 1172. 

1,29,971 

66,371 

* 
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This was the net ^ftjfSetanny^ Cossim Alli’s 

behalf of the Company on toT25 171. In 1173, in 

Bundobust, two years IL ^bole zemindarry was 

prejudice to Goyindeo and ^ted clSteven^^ of 1,^224 

conferred on Brisser alone, at the advancea c , 1,77,106, 

Eupees. In 1176, resent time, divided into 

at which it-was nearly continued Bisshenaht, the two sons of 

four equal portions among ^ehSs to Gowrykaut, &c. 

Brisser, with Jagassary and Lu y however, from the es- 

remaining offspring pi 1^® -kout 22 000 Eupees ; of which, 

tablishment of Mopireh, to ^^^,V&^^stice of the ori- 

as if it were to bring to yearly ,, , or tbeir representatives, 

ginalact of ejectment, the ousted land as their share of subsist- 

have ever been ever since in ,• of the whole allowance, 

ence, until the more of twenty-five or thirty 

After all, there appears a ^^arry, wfihin the period 

thousand Eupees on the income to remark, that 

of British administration. It may how P jehangeerpoor to 

the Aumeens, in 1183, state of Plateka, and he~ 

be 3,63,670 Es. in money rent, including 1,04b 
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sides S8,542 Beglias, Eazee Zemeen or Cliakeraii ; but it seems probable 
that the extraneous funds arising from the adjoining pergminalis of 
Barbeckpoor, Mosseeda, &c. have been comprehended under the same 
head of territory. 


ZEMiNDATinV KlliriiBEATT. 


Besides all the foregoing districts, of greater or lesser defalcation^ 
in twenty-three distinct heads of country, under single management, 
as rated on the Khalsa records, and of measured superficial dimensions, 
appearing on the provincial maps of the souhah, there are a great many 
smaller zeminclarries and townships dispersed throughout Bengal^ of no 
defi.ned geographical boundary, but separately assessed for rent to the 
Exchequer, (though included as part of the square extent of the lands, 
already described as forming the whole,) called Dewanny portion of 
the Company’s territorial acquisitions in India, The most considerable 
of these petty Mehals, are the Muscoory talooks of Moorshedabad and 
Hooghly ; the Kissmuteah pergunnahs of Assidnagur, Mhelund, Bherole, 
Dhawah, Dhaiium, Cobbnya, Akberpoor, Akbukshahy, Fiittehjungpoor, 
Myhetty, Hoogla, Serfrazpoor, Chutypoor, Gopinahtpoor, Shakzaddi- 
poor, Kasliipoor, Kehegong, Duttya, Jehangeerpoor, Selimpoor, Kootnb- 
poor, Mankore, Mokunpoor, Vizierabad, Jeypoor, Megnate, &c., in all 78 
broken pergunnahs, Si tuppahs, and 87 villages ; besides Cutwah, 
with 23 lesser tannahs or foujedarry stations; making up collectively 
in their J iimma, j^recisely the balance or difference betwixt the aggre- 
gate of the sums assigned, in various specific settlements, to the several 
heads of measured territory described, and the total bundobust of the 
Dewanny portion of tlie lands of the soubah entire, whether ascertain- 
ed or otherwise in extent, as rateably fixed at the same periods of an- 
nual adjustment. Thus, the superficial contents of the indefinite scat- 
tered tract of country so valued, but first to be deducted from, as 
being inclusive of the known stated area of all the other zeminclany 
divisions taken together, may be estimated at 1,302 B, square miles, in 
the number of kisinut, pergunnahs. tuppahs, villages or tannahs, before- 
mentioned, yielding a net standard crown rent, according to the Ausil 
Toomary of 1135, of Rupees 6,52,077 ; which revenue was compromised 
by M. R. Khan in 1172, with the zemindars, at least as set forth in his 
public jummahundy rendered to his constituents for a net income, 
original and increased assessments, clear of every expense of manage- 
ment, amounting to 10,64,301 Rupees ; instead of the lesser standard 
of exaction, more properly and impartially distributed by Gossim Alii 
in 1170, continued with improvements to the period of acquiring the 
Dewanny two years subsequently, and rated in all, at 8,90,230 Rupees ; 
with which, comparing the remainder to be accounted for, of the reduced 
inadequate bundobust of 1190, after 19 years of the financial adminis- 
tration of the Company, being 10,60,714 Rs., there appears an increase, 
instead of defalcation, in the total, however much of the latter with 
ccmeoip-itaiot oppression, may be found throughout these petty mehals 
separately, d>y 'pnec^ual, taxation. 
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Abstract Mhal or Rental of all the preceding Territories, J urisdictions, Klialsa 
and Jageer, composing the Dewanny portion of the Souhah of Bengal: 
shewing, the square measurement, financial di-visions, original and increased 
net assessments, of each district respectively, from the formation of the 
Toomary standard rent-roll of Jaffier Khan, -which may be termed the 
doomsday valuation of the British province in the year A. D. 172£, after- 
■wards corrected by Suja Khan, until the period of ultimate improvement or 
transfer of dominion to the Company in 1765 ; as exhibited in the Eevenue 
columns of 1185 and 1171 k, B., further indicating the progressive decline 
of income thenceforward to the 12 th April 1784, begun by the fraudulently 
reduced settlement in the Neabut of M. R. Khan, 1772, and here terminated 
by the Bundobusty statement of 1190; with a deduction of the amount of 
recoverable defalcation, on comparison of the latter smallest standard of the 
collections, Avith the highest receipt of the public Exchequer, to the 
moment of teiTitorial acquisition ; comprizing the periodical result of a whole 
cycle of nineteen years of English administration, as follows ; all in Sicca 
Rupees. 'I 'J 

7 I i 


British 
Square Miles, 

% ® 

5o<u . 

« 2 3 

sm ® 

o w.a 
11 

a “"ss 

i >,—• rt cj 
^ tc 

« 3 

H 

fi ^ C • 

2 ^ 

ta sJ 

H >0 - 
SS !£ * 

S 5 

<p 

<z: « 

Net Revenue 
111 round 
nnrabeis in 
1190. 

Recoverable 

Defalcation, 

15,397 

261 

20,98,903 

16,13,202 

38,00,000 

28.00,000 

10,00,000 

5,T19 

31 

3,61,993 

14,22,536 

19,45,000 

7,45,000 

12,00,000 

. 6,610 

262 

4,28,480 

5,46,154 

12,00,000 

5,(10,01)0 

7,00,900 

. 12,909 

181 

20,86,949 

26,01,578 

35,00,000 

2(j,00,000 

15,00,000 

4,119 

421 

7,36', 599 

17,82,218 

26,00,000 

12,00,000 

14,00,000 

S;858 

24 

3,68,017 

7,96,879 

13,00,000 

5,00,001 

8,00,000 

O 

CO 

860 

60,60,940 

87,02,55* 

1,43,45,000 

77,45, OOr 

66,00,000 

. 3,151 

82 

6,47,683 

8,74,064 

10,97,000 

7,97,000 

3,00,000 

1,365 

46 

2,53,151 

3,68,570 

4,61.064 

3,61 ,06 J 

1,00,000 

'844 

39 

1,53,471 

2,S5,97« 

2,97,001 

2,17,001 

50,000 

499 

21 

1,43,133 

2,36,630 

2,40,694 

2,00,694 

20,000 

600 

69 

2,82,633 

3,09,602 

3, 66,3 15 

3,16,215 

1,50,000 

633 

66 

1,06,743 

1,85,171 

1,91,635 

1,46,635 

45,000 

259 

11 

1,65,609 

1,60,687 

1,84,893 

99,893 

85,000 

700 

32 

1,63,703 

1,64,514 

3, .38,560 

2,38,560 

2,00,000 

} 3,1C3 

6 

1,34,046 

2,70,911 

2,61,471 

2,61,471 

.. 

823 

5 

1,61,919 

2,19,113 

2,19,441 

1,89,441 

30,000 

1,098 

38 

4,64,41 rf 

! 8,36,874 

8,36,874 

4,8i),S74 

3,50,000 

2>17 

48 

2,64,926 

2,73,351 

3,74,590 

99.590 

2,75,000 

8;S6l 

146 

3,63,074 

2,00,811 

3,75,609 

1,75,609 

2,00,000 

65,164 

1,469 

93,66,522 

1,31,30,623 

1,95,90,047 

1,13,05,047 

83,35,000 

1,356 

10 

1,26,339 

1,10,080 

1,36,045 

3,24,043 


2.779 

1 

18,023 

23,544 

28,544 

19,544 

*4,000 

6,618 

24 

92,993 

1,05,000 

1,39,376 

1,53,001 


285 

U 

65,958 

1,39,971 

1.25,171 

^ 1,53,106 

... 

76,102 

1,515 

95,69,835 

1,35,29,218 

2,00,04,183 

1,19,16,741 
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83,29,000 

1 "With 







j Snnder- 







V bunds 







1 82,099 







J 1,303 

78 

6,52,077 

10,64,301 

8,90.230 

i0,66,7Pi 

•» 

^ 80,797 

1,437 

1,03,21,912 

1,45,93,519 

i 

3,08,94,413 

1,29,83,455 

83,29,000 


Territorial Jurisdictions, 


No. 1. Dacca, the Ncahtit of ,, 

2. Purneah Foujedarry 

3. Riinupoor Uo 

4. Rajeshaliy Zeiuindarry 

5. Dinaj!:epoor do 

6. Beerbliooni do 


defalcation. 


7. Nuddcali Zemindarry 

8. Jessore Do 

9. Mahmoodslialiy, Do ... 

10. Lushkerpoor ” Do ... 

11. Rokinpoor Do .. 

12. ndrackpoor Do ... 

13. Futtehsmg Do .. 

14. Maliomedameenpoor, do 

15. Silberis, &c. C. Perg. Muttafurrak Zcmy, 

No L .. 

16. Clmnakahly, 5 do do. No 3.. 

17 Iledjele Foujedairy 
18# Raiemkal do 
19. SylUet do 

Total 19 Districts of defalcation... 


20. Biskeiipoor Rajea Zemindarry ... 

21. Paclicat Do 

22. Tippcrali Do 

23. Jeliangeerpoor Kisraut Zemindarry 

Total measured portion of Dewatmy land., 


24, Petty Mekals Kliurdiak Zemindarry, of 
coil] ectural extent, equal to Coocli Behar, I 
included m tlie ascertained area of Smibah 
thereloic, to be deducted, but rated spe> 
cihcaliy in the aggregate. 


Total Mehal Klialsa and Jagecr of the Dewannyj 
’ portion of Bengal, as before particulariaed, 
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Sayer of the Dewanky Territory, 


T^w Sayer, or variable revenue arising from moveable property, 

Revenues ofia contradistinction to^tlie mbal or land rent, was originally comprized 
BeagaL in the analysis of the Soubah of Bengal, under three general heads of 
Sa er of the collection, viz,, that of Chumakahly, including the panchoutrah or in- 
Dewanny Ter- land customs, levied in Moorshedabad and its environs; the Mint of 
ritory. the same metropolis, and the Bukhshbunder, or port duties _ of Hooghly, 
as the grand emporium of foreign commerce. Similar imposts had 
been established and continued in Eajemhal and Dacca, while each 
town successively was the provincial capital, and the shahbunder of 
the latter, in all its departments, still yields a considerable income. 
But in consequence of the removal of the seat of Government from 
these places, all the indefinite receipts of the exchequer there accruing 
from the coinage, agricultural or manufactured produce carried to mar- 
ket for sale, having greatly diminished, were made little or no account 
of ; and are therefore usually incorporated in the jumma of the surround- 
ing districts, which yet retain the names of their respective principal 
cities. In like manner, the amount of the Sajmr here separately to be 
detailed, and depending chiefly on the incidental advantages of Moor- 
shedabad, will continue to be the residence of administration, as well 
as centre of internal commerce, hath really diminished since these muni- 
cipal benefits have been transferred to the Presidency of Fort William ; 
and that a large proportion of the whole trade of the country is now 
diverted from its original course inland, directly into the British Chan- 
nel, with exemption of the ordinary export and import duties, fixed 
throughout the Mogul empire, at the rate of the five per cent, on the 
merchandize of Hindoos ; and two and a half per cent, on that of Ma- 
homedans, or of the foreign privileged companies, on articles of their 
proper European traffic, for the operations of which all their Indian 
factories were, in the beginning, and to the present moment, allowed 
to be established together in some places, with a further charge of one 
per cent, under the denomination of Budrucka, or convoy, as a reason- 
able compensation for extra expense of protection on the highways, and 
security of interior navigation. Accordingly, there hath been some 
inevitable decline, from the ascendancy of English domination, though 
perhaps not so much in fact, as may appear in the first general head 
of indefinite collections ; termed, 

1st. Sayer Chumakahly, arising from taxes on houses, shops, 
bazars ; licences for vending spirituous liquors, &c. ; duties on exports 
of raw silk and piece goods manufactured in or about the city of Moor- 
shedabad, and passing by the panchoutrah stations on either branch 
of the Hooghly river, forming the island of Cossimbuzar ; ground 
rents ; customs or tolls of established gunges or granaries at bridges, 
ferries, passes, &c. ; together with the exclusive fai'ms of Beetlenut 
and such like articles of internal consumption. All these objects, 
united in the Toomary jumma of 1135, or rated at 3,11,603 Eupees. In 
1148, and subsequently, during the troubles of the Marhattah war in 
Aliverdi’s government, the net receipts on account of the Ausil, were 
reduced to 2,28^006. In 1164, the amount for which the exchequer 
was credited, did not exceed 1,52,784; but Shahaniut Jung, dewan of 
the ^oubah and Darogah Superintendent of the panchoutrah, had al- 
ways collected much more on his own behalf; and this surplus was 
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afterwards realized to the public treasury by Cossim Alli, or his sue- 
cessors in office, under the denomination of keffyet, or profit ; 1st. In 
1169, wheji the original with increase, amounted to 4,20,635 ; and Beagai. 

2ndly, in 1171, to the moment of the Company’s accession to the De- — ; 

wanny, when this branch of the Sayer was at it utmost height, produc- 
tive of an annual revenue of 5,40,000 Rupees. M. R. Khan, however, ritory. ^ 
formed his bundobust exactly on the lowest standard of the Ausil in 
1164 ; and sunk the whole of the discovered defalcations of Shahamut 
Jung, excepting a keffyet of 20,822 Rs ; thus diminishing the total re- 
ceipts from the duties, &c. of Chumakahly to 1,73,610 Rs ; henceforward, 
with extraordinary fluctuations yearly to the end of 3190, after a 
cycle of 19 years of British administration, the same funds of variable 
income, all under the head of panchoutrah of Moorshedabad, were 
stated, exclusive of khas talooks, and the estimated duty on the Com- 
pany's investment, at 2,22,093, with charges of management. But as 
in the shifting of the channels of commerce from the inland markets 
to those of Europe directly by sea, goods may be now carried by the 
way of Hooghly, which before were exported and paid for at the city ; 
so, it will be necessary to compare the aggregate of collections at both 
places, to ascertain the true defalcation. 

2nd. Sayer Bukhshbunder, export and import customs, foreign 
merchandize, yielding in 1135 A. B. Rupees 2,21,975 at the rate of 2|- 
per cent, on the full value of the articles intended for sale ; and with 
the amount of tolls, &c. of 9 gunges, or other subordinate stations, 
made up the sum of 2,42,014 Sa. Rs. (besides the mhal or ground rent 
of 30 kismut pergs. assessed for 1,00,694, included in the same original 
rent-roll, called Murif Toomary) the receipts continued nearly at the 
same standard, to the period of the revolution in favour of the English 
in 1164, when they were stated at 2,39,548. Thenceforward progres- 
sively a deficiency, of course, will appear locally in proportion to the 
prevalence of British influence, the exemptions on the Company’s trade, 
and gradual removal of the emporium of commerce, from its former 
site to the port of Calcutta. Accordingly, in 1169-71 the Sayer of 
Hooghly was no more than 1,42,883 Rs. In M. R. Khan’s bundobust 
of 1172, it fell to 1,25,000 ; and finally, in 1190 it is only rated, with 
charges, at Rupees 62,644. Butin the mean time, the Presidency of 
Fort William became the theatre of the greater mercantile operations 
on which this branch of the finances depended, under the like name 
and form as heretofore established at Bukhshbunder ; and there, for 
the last-mentioned year, we find a further revenue on the same account 
of, 3.32,496, making together in gross, 3,95,140 Rupees. Now, to draw a 
just comparison, we must take the totals of this and the preceding head 
of Sayer, in the aggregate. Then in 117 1, the annual income arising from 
the exports and imports of the souhah, may he fairly reckoned 6,82,8 83 
rupees net ; which, at the rate of 2^ per cent, supposes a commercial 
capital, exceeding three krores of Rs. setting exclusive charges of native 
management, against the included extraneous dudies on gunges : where- 
as, in 1190, the whole collection, clear of ordinary expense, was no 
more than 5,24,476 ; and, with estimate duty on the Company s invest- 
ment passing the panchoutrah, being 64,444 Rs. and equal 
the sum i*eGeived in 1171 on the same account, did not exceed 5,/ 8, 9-^0, 
leaving still a defalcation of 1,03,963 Rs. always to be deemed recover- 
able, until the contrary is proved on grounds of fact, reason, and tne 
fullest experience, to be sot forth by M* Khan, the great onginai 
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defaulter of 3;66;391 in tiieSayer of Chumakalily; or those who may 
l7etiueB of forward as advocates of the necessity of a diminution, for causes 
eagal yet to be assigned, of the old soubahdarry rental under this head, at 

the instant of the Company’s acquisition of the Dewanny, and in con- 

Sayer of the tinuation to tile period now in question. 

ewanny Ter- ^ Khas talooks, &c. — Special farms of Nizamut, viz. Nabob- 
gimje, Bundardeh, Azimgunje, Chowk-chaudery, Nikhas, Afak, and 
Mahepragur, &c. The former and principal of these gunjes or market 
towns, with dependencies, situate at the confluence of the xMahauada, 
on the eastern bank of the Ganges, was erected into a public gra- 
nary, as a place of the greatest safety and convenience near the city of 
Moorshedabad, soon after the Marhattah invasion in 1148. It was at first 
annexed to the panchoutrah, then separated by Cossim Alii, when the 
duties found to have been levied there annually amounted to 1,83,53G 
Rs., being altogether a keffyet or profit. For as there does not appear any 
Ausil jumma, so a compensation inthe Way of purchase money, must have 
been paid to the ryots, former occupants of the soil, which left the 
space of ground required for the gunjes, lakheraje, or entirely free 
even of the standard crown rent. In like manner, all the khas talooks, 
&c. collectively, exclusive of Assidnagur, were rated in 1169-71, at 
2,02,596 Rs. by M. R. Klian; in 1172, they were reduced to 1,40,544 ; 
then again, about 1180, the whole, or part of them at least, 22 melials 
having been re-anncxed to the panchoutrah, yielded to the treasury in 
1190 no more than 39,142 Es., to which may be added the separate 
jumma of a portion of Nabobgunje, Mekhas, &c. elsewhere accounted 
for, with a real decline of revenue, together, perhaps, exceeding one 
lac of Rupees, and leaving a recoverable defalcation of only sixty 
thousand. 

4th. Darulzerb. — ^Mint of Moorshedabad, to which that of Raj urn- 
hal and Dacca successively gave way, yielded, according to the Ausil 
Toomary of 1135, Rupees 3,04,000, arising from a duty of 2 percent, on 
the coinage of bullion; a yearly re-coinage of the cash in circulation, 
conformably to the expedent productive policy of native administra- 
tion, Henceforward to the year 1149, the tesbkbees, or ascertained 
collections, fell to 2,13,790, and to 1,61,260 Rs., latterly. The establish- 
ment of the mint of Allenagur-Calcutta, better regulated, and in free 
mercantile credit with foreigners, lessened greatly the profits of that 
of Moorshedabad, proceeding from the coinage of bullion for the most 
part imported by sea from abroad, while the practice of levying serf 
or batta on the legally diminished value of Rupees received on account 
of the revenue, after the first twelvemonths of their currency, (through 
the medium of Jaggut Seet,an Indian hanker, as still continues to be the 
universal custom in all the other states of Hindostan) necessarily re- 
duced the annual operations of re-coinage, inasmuch as the advantages 
of exchange or shroffage, in a great measure regulated by this indivi- 
dual treasury bank, were considerably larger than could be derived 
after payment of the fixed public duty from a new coinage of the 
money already in use, in so short a period as one, two, or even three 
years circulation. Accordingly, in 1164, the receipts were estimated 
only at 60-,975 Rs. In 1169, they dwindled away to 43,648. But the 
Abwah serfs sicca then established by Cosshn Alii Khan, yielded an 
ample compensation for the deficiency of the mint. Here it is 
necessary to render justice to the merits of this last financial regula- 
tion, In the analysis of the Bengal revenue, relying on the imper- . 
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fecfc materials exhibited by Mr. Francis, apparently fabricated by MrJ.Graur^ 
and for the purpose of native mutseddies, I conceived that Meer ^of 

Cossim had fixed his assessment of Anna per Eupee rateably Beii»*al. 

alone, on the Khalsa portion of the Ansil Jumma of the province, - ^ — 

productive of 4,53,488, instead of 12,00,126, really levied from Sayer of the 
the beginning, on the amount of the bundobust}^ kool original, 
with increased demand ; and which having found detailed in 
M, E. Khans settlement of 1172-3, I concluded to be the same 
c^xaction iii naiuo and form, only enlarged under the administration 
of the latter, Eut whatever may have been the produce of the serf- 
sicca, the profits of the mint wei^e restored to their origina] standard, 
and something more. In the moment preceding the Dewanny ac- 
i|nisition of the Company, they are stated at 3,05,914, of which credit 
was subsequently given only for 30,005 Es. continuing to be so rated, 
with little variation for some years afterwards, though privately pro- 
ductive of a mucli larger revenue, until abolition of the ancient usage 
of annual re-coinage* On the whole, as no reasons have been adduced 
to show the propriety or benefits of the late regulation, in attempting 
to reduce the coin of Bengal to the sicca standard of the Calcutta mint, 
rated singularly high in Hindostan ; yet, without inconvenience, while 
founded on the plan of yearly re-coinage ; but that, on the contrary^ 
it has been attended with an immediate considerable loss in the entire 
defalcation of ordinary duties, as well as in raising the price of wages 
from the Arcot and Sonaut Eupee of infex'ior value to the highest species 
struck, called Sicca, being now the only coin in real effective currency; 
and must inevitably be productive of a greater additional loss, from 
the necessity of calling in for re-coinage at periods not far distant from 
each other, the whole mass of circulating cash liable to be clipped, 
debased, and counterfeited, in a country full of such chicanery : so 
I cannot hesitate in stating the entire deficiency of the mint since the 
year 1171, being about three lacs of Eiipees, as a fund still to be forth- 
coming. The four general heads of Sayer before detailed, will then 
stand thus in the aggregate : Ausil Jumma 9,13,647 Es., M. E. Khan’s 
net bundobust 4,54,814; net revenue of 1,171 Es. 8,09,762*; net 
revenue of 1,190 Es. 3,45,799 ; leaving a recoverable defalcation in all 
of 4,03,903 Sicca Eupces^ 


Zeminbakry of BBEBWA]^. 


The zemindarry of Burdwan, 5,174 B. square miles in extent, is 
the most compact, best cultivated, and in proportion to its dimensions, of Burdwaia/ 
by far the most productive in annual rent to the proprietary sovereign, 
which, under British administration, not only of all such districts 
within the soubah of Bengal, but compared to any other of equal 
magnitude throughout the whole of Hindostan. The boasted Hindoo 
territory of Tanjore, though assessed by its native rajah for rather 
more than one half of the gross produce of the soil shared with the 
ryots in kind, by the ancient rule of huttei, and perhaps exceeding the 
Mogul standard of the rebba or fourth, according to the jummabundy 
nugdy, or money settlement on the permanent foundation of land 


« ExcliiRive of mbal comprized in tbe Ansil of one lac, and estimated duties on 
the Company’s investment at least two lacs more in 1190, 
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Mr.J.GranFs measurement, instead of the fluctuating basis of a division of actual 
Tiew of the crops, can only be reckoned in point of original proprietary 

BengaL^^ income (including the tribute paid to the English and Mahomedan 

^ Government in the Carnatic) in a secondary class ; and as to the zemin- 

Zemmdarry ^j^rry of Benares, so often contrasted with the neighbouring province 
o \iv wan. JBehar, to expose the declining state of the latter under the Com- 
pany's management, it cannot at all he brought in competition with 
Burdwan ; for even if allowed to yield near double the gross rental, 
its dimensions are twice and a half larger. This pre-eminence of the 
ceded British territory in financial circumstances, hath been attained 
progressively in course of half a century elapsed since the union of its 
component parts or pergunnah sub-divisions, into its actual form of a 
single eahtimam or landholder’s trust, held by the usual tenure of de- 
wanny sunnud, but chiefly in a period of ten years, under its present 
rules, by repeated hustabood investigation, and bringing to the credit 
of the exchequer the keffyet or profitable increase discovered to have 
been privately realized from the country by the zemindar and other 
intermediate agents of Government, in addition to the Jumma Ausiland 
Abwab already authoritatively established. I will not contend that 
these improvements, like those of a similar nature effected by Cossim 
AUi Khan, in the districts of Purneah, Dinagepoor and Beerbhom, 
were equally founded on a true theoretical knowledge of the Mogul 
system of finance, or in like manner, with constitutional formality, 
brought to light ; but they were virtually the same in principle, de- 
rived from the known customary practice of the soubah and in 
substance or duration, involving all the real advantages of an extension 
of the revenue, eventually prove infinitely superior to the boasted 
operations of our Mussulman predecessor in administration, as properly 
understood ; or when otherwise under the grossly mistaken belief of 
uninformed modern statesmen, must appear no less deserving of being 
reprobated, as exceeding the supposed measure of right and expedient 
policy. In this instance, however, truth prevails ; and the Company's 
management of Burdwan is approved of on all sides, and by the most 
enlightened of our English financiers, held up as an example worthy 
of general imitation. The circumstances which distinguish it were 
briefly as follows : In September 1760 the whole district, with all the 
other ceded lands, became subject to the Britisli Government ; it was 
rated proportionably, in the moment of transfer, hy original and in- 
creased assessments, at a standard considerably higher than that of any 
other zemindarry jurisdiction of the soubah ; yet then or afterwards, 
no diminution of its rental, such as was suddenly effected by M. K. 
Khan in 1765, could even have been dreamt of On the contrary, with 
the extension of local knowledge, the revenues were progressively im- 
proved, and always surpassed the share that should be proportionably 
forthcoming. When Bengal altogether was rated at or yielded the 
largest income to the exchequer, before the Company's acquisition of 
the Dewanny, Messrs. Johnstone, Hay and Bolts, were the first ap- 
pointed English superintendents. They appear to have acquired a minute 
and intimate knowledge of the resources and capacity of the country 
confided to their charge, insomuch as to ascertain the portions of the 
.country cultivated, uncultivated, alienated, and most productive lands. 
In their researches, though aided by uncommon universal intelligence, 
they probably obtained the most satisfactory information through the 
custom, which then was tolerated, of admitting European farmers^ 
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The}?" held a considerable part of the district in their own hands^ and 

were accused of selecting for themselves the most proiitable pergun- ^^veiiLs of 

iiahs leased. _ _ . . , . Bengal. 

The zemindars of liindostan have a two-fold tenup in their rp» '^"gemindarry 
pective territorial trusts. The one, annexed in perpetuity to the office Burdwan. 
of landholder, or indefinitely, to the occupant personally by dewanny 
sunnud, or charter of uniform tenure throughout the Mogul empire, 
conferring on the individual in question, certain rights under the deno- 
mination of Muscoorat, Nankar, &c. being a subsistence in rent for land 
within the circle of his jurisdiction, as a permanent compensation for 
executing the public duties generally required of him, implying an 
attachment to the soil, to the interest of the ryots as their appointed 
chief or natural representative, and to those of his sovereign constitu- 
ent, in maintaining the peace as well as promoting the prosperity at 
large of the country entrusted to his internal superintendence. The 
other, is of a more temporary nature, depending on the forms of an 
Aumildarry Bundobusty sunnud Jummabundy, or annual agreement 
for the established rents of Government issuing from the territory, 
thus in fact transferred in leasehold, and fixed for the term specified at 
a contract price, supposed always to include on the basis of former 
settlements, the entire collections of every kind levied from the people, 
after deducting all necessary mofussil charges, comprehending a rus- 
soom, or commission of five per cent, on the actual receipt^ ot the ex- 
chequer, as a reasonable allowance for the collectors and individual, 
with immediate servants management in the capacity of farmer gene- 
ral, Though the imperial constitution or original dewanny grant, did 
not make the latter tenure inherent in the penson who officiated 
as zemindar; yet custom and true economical policy always required 
that it vshould virtually be so considered, if there were no spedal 
causes of personal exception ; and then the occupant in the whole, be- 
came entitled to a deduction in his own favour, of about ten per cent 
on the net revenue, which afforded a security to the State for possible 
defalcations far beyond the capacity of any other class of native sub- 
jects * nor can this maxim generally be deviated from, without proba- 
* ble oppi’ession to the ryots, disturbance of the public p^ace, and certain 
Idss to the proprietory sovereign, by incurring the unnecessary expense 
of a double agency, as the local knowledge of provincial delegates sel- 
dom or ever can be extended to restrict a landholder to his proper 
subsistence inNankar lands, making scarcely half of his ^mplete allow- 
ance, when exercising all the usual functions of his office. In 
tion however of this financial rule, the rents of Burdwan were let at 
puolic sale in 1169 A. B. for three years to irresponsible temporary 
farmers, from whose engagements, if fulfilled, akefiyet or annual profit 
would have accrued to Government of 13 lacs ofRpuees above the ag- 
gregate assessments of Ausil and Abwab, rated comparatively high 
with respect to the rest of the soubah, in the instant of territonal 
cession to the Company, at the same time the zemindars authority in 
making the collections, was necessarily suspended; but a scrupulous 
regard seems to have been paid to his chartered rights oi Muscooia , 
j^ankar, &c. By separating the amount from the proper funds ot the 
public exchequer, the needy adventurers who became contractors at 
the sale, of course failed in their agreements, and to crown the 
of imputed mismanagement, an impost of 9 Annas per bega was ieyied 
on all the bazee zeemeeu found in the district, to make good the e 
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Mr J. Grants enciefc of the stipulated malgoozaiy.^ These private Hindoo alienations, 
view of the object of taxation, were in their nature fraudulent, and could not 
BencrT^^ be avowed without immediate resumption under the laws and const!- 

' tution of a mussulman empire ; yet being considered the natural ofl- 

Zemindarry of superstitution or piety, and originally very limited in extent, 

of Burdwan, tolerated, when ascertained, were seldom very rigidly inquired 

into. When the expedient general demands of the State in the way of 
revenue, were fully complied with, in process of time, accumulated 
successive donations might diminish the funds of requisite public supply, 
and then the investigation became necessary ; but the measure of seizing 
or taxing indiscriminately, lands really appropriated, however unautlio- 
rizedly, to charitable or religious uses, must ever be unpopular and 
odio us ; even now, that the experienced negligence or lenity of the British 
administration since the acquisition of the JDewanny hath encouraged 
the zemindars to multiply their encroachments on the rights of Go- 
vernment nominally for the same sanctified purposes, but collectively 
for their propcx worldly benefits ; still an act of direct universal re- 
sumption would be considered as oppressive to the immediate sufferers, 
and appear extremely lungracious to the people at large. Mr. Johnston, 
who had the principal part in all these transactions, was subjected to 
all the opprobrium that could hence be attached to his public cha- 
racter by the suggestions of his powerful po- 
sw m on§, . litical encmics, of the aggrieved multitude, or 

candid enquiries, he was soon afterwards for the reasons prescribed by 
his ruling countrymen. Yet under these various causes of invective or 
incitements to criminate his conduct, no one ever thought of accusing 
him of injustice, in. withholding the landholders bundobusty authority 
to collect the settled revenue from the ryots, and in transferring that 
lucrative employment to another description of farming contractors. 
In truth, the right of aumildarry power in doing so, held ever incon- 
testable until within these last 10 or 12 years, was then universally ac- 
quiesced ill or completely established, and though the original sunnud 
under which the Company’s chief agent at that time acted, expressly 
enjoined the coniinuanee of the zemindar and tenants in their places ; 
a suspension of the yearly office of farmer general, bestowed by custom 
on the former, was neither imagined in his own idea to be a matter of 
real grievance to himself, nor found fault with by the superiors of either 
party under individual inimical infiuence, strongly prejudiced, as incur- 
ring the guilt of being accessary to the smallest deviation from the 
written stipulations of Cossim Alli’s territorial cession. Finally, Mr. 
Verelst in 1172 A. B. appointed supervisor of Burdwan, profiting by 
the errors and local informations of his predecessor, his own financial 
experience matured by further hustabood investigations on the spot, 
restored the ancient system of managing the revenue, an adherence to 
which, brought back the net eifective standard of the collections 
regularly in 1778, to the full amount of the supposed inflated con- 
tract price of the three years settlement ending in 1171, fixed on the 
impolitic ground of extra farming, and ultimately involving a real 
instead of the nominal keff3^et or improvements before mentioned, 
of 15 lacs. 

To return to the general account of the district in 1102 A. B. — 
Under the same denomination it was of very confined dimensions, 
comprising no more than six or seven perguniiahs in the time of the 
first zemxndarry occupants, Kisheriram and Jaggatroi of the Kehhy 
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caste, wiiose names appear in history in the rebellion of Sonbali Sing 
and Cita of Chiteva and Bnrdah, in the reign of Alemgeer. Tradition 
or uncertain family genealogy states parental consanguinity between 
the last mentioned possessor of Burdwan and Keerutchiind, the first of 
the present race on the Khalsa records, who by successive annexations 
in the usual mode of makaminy operations, had in ilS5 increased the 
jurisdiction to near its actual size, and obtained a common dewaiiny 
simnud for the same. During the administrations of Jafiier and Suja 
Khan, his son Chitta Sein, was in like manner vested in the office of 
landholder in 114G, and was succeeded in 1151 by his cousin Tilliick 
Clmucl, father of the present titular rajar Tyecliund, who obtained the 
zemindarry in virtue of a sunnud from the Company, soon after his 
official predecessor’s death about the Bengal year 1177. 


Mr. J. Grant's 
view of the 
Bevennes of 
Bengal. 


ZemindaiTy 
of Burdwan. 
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Hackikut'’!'Jumma, or historical detail of the Rental Ausil and Ahwab from 
1135 /a. B- when this district had nearly attained at its present magni- 
tude,’ to the period of its cession to the Company in 1167. 


Chucklahs, Circars and Fergunnahs, 


1 

o 

B 

Chucklah of Burdwan. 


P 

Circar Shereefabad, 



Perg. f Burdwan, Mudded Mash ... 

3,181 

1,00,262 

23.105 

Bagah 


Blmt Saleh Kissmnt 

.. 

4,131 

Bazar Ebrahmpoor 


583 

Soomah 

. . 

16,063 

Sohmaii Shahy 

... 

18,196 

i^ujapoor 

. . 

8,030 

14. ^ Shahabad 


20,938 

j Rekaby Bazar 

. . 

532 

1,11,778 

Aizoiet Shaliy Kissmnt 


I Khund 

... 

15,610 

Lessunkeh 

.. 

60,594 

i Muzuffer Shaohy, K. 

“TT 

73,629 

hJehau Mudded Mash 

266 

54,657 

Circar Mmdarun. 



fAmeerahad 


22,272 

Ameerpoor 


5,866 

AIhutty 


8,112 

23,470 

Balgury 


Sein Pehary 


9,720 

Semmeer Shahy 


24,127 

14. ^ Jehanabad with Tup.Burdeh 


1,40,044 

Chitwah 


94,189 

Chunpanaggry 

.. 

S3,'592 

Slieregurrah Kissmut 

... 

99,714 

Minabagh .«• . , 


14,576 

Hosh Sofe 

... 

27,250 

Gowdlelibhoom 


68,634 

tKeneyr 


4,854 

Circar Seliroabad. 



fAmderain, Kissmut 


24,782 

Baliianga 


20,408 

Pimdwah 


94,382 

Baliarali 


88,734 

49,978 

1 Jeeraohan 


j Jeehangeerabad 


13,358 

Hussm^Fultah Mudded Mash 

84 

20,553 

15, 4 Plyaltpoor 

15,288 

Haviilei Sehmabad 


1,10,912 

Janpoor 


8,956 

Singhore 


6,2l2 

Nesstiftg 


19,295 

Nelhi 


22,583 

Belli a Bussenderi Kissmut 


1,05,673 

Kubazpoor, K. ouginaily ui 1135 

*1 

6,637 

Circah Peshcusli. 



f Cliundercbnah Talookey 

6,014 


3, ■I Bhurset “ Do. 

I,!.")! 

1 9.617 

[.Berdeh JDo- 

3.452 

' 

46. Carried up.., 



16,84,930 


Chucklalis, Circars and Pergunuahs. 


Chuck Burdwan, 4 Circars ... Brought up ... 16,84,930 
Circar Satgam. 


46. — rA.mboah 
2. treenhetty 


;;; il^sox } 


Circar Guelparah, formerly in Chuck. 

Bunder Balasore, Soubah OnssaPerg. 

Boggrey Richmy. 34,2bS, rated ... 7,001 

Baipoor Do 42,055 ... ... 4,586 : i/.aai 

Tungbhoom ... 3,605 > 

Keehjoorah ... ... ... 1,80? j 

Total Chuck, in 1135, nearly ... ... 18,98,833 

Annexations from zemmdarry of Aruh in 1149 

A. B. 

Kubazpoor, Circar Sehmabad, Jageer Cir- 
car 4,643 9,511 > ..... 

Raipoor Kootwally Satgam ... ... 85,813 J 

Total Chuck, to 1167 in the moment of cession.. 19,44,147 

Chuck, of Hooghly, Circar Satgam. 

Perg. Bhurset ... 60,857 

2. Jungle barah in 1135 A. B. ... 1^692 

Annexations in 1 149, 

Zemmdarry of Govindez. 
f Araeh, K. ... ,, 8,878 

Haviiiee-sher ... .. ... 1,930 

Sehmpoor ... ... ., 5,574 

Mahomedameenpoor .. 13,894 

Hejrah Kah'y .. ... 92 

Abwab Foiijedarry ... 3,091 

, . ! Feyzullahpoor ... ,, .. 27*3 

Kalirar Jag. C. 8,633 ... ... 9,753 

I fioroo .. .. ... 1^957 

Pceyunau ... . . ... 20,362 

Anhar ... 4,066 

j Shaistehnagiir ... ... ... 5,215 

I Cliutypoor ... .. ... 2,769 

LPyghuuty ... ... „ ’ 38 

4. Zemindarry of Jagernaut Persaud. 

rMuldelgaunt Circar Minderun ... 49,161 

iMunkore Do ... 64,360 

d Jehanabab, K, Do ... ... ... 11655 

20. kBhursetk Sehmabad .. ... I2’840 


Total Chuck, to 1167 

Chuck. Moorshedabad m 1135, A. B, 
Perg. lilunhohur Shahy Shereefabad 
2. Khulshalpoor Satgam 3149 . . 


and in 1367 ' 

of which Khaisa portion 33,89,324 Rs. 
Jageer, &c. ... 16,802, 

Muscoorat Deductions. 

Kankar, &c. to the Zemindar Canongoe 
and other officers of <3overnment i 

Muddemash, Shall Koheb alom 

Do Tomb of Sum sam ul Dowlahs- 
moth ... 


Total net Ausil Jumma of the] 
Zemy. mli67 ... Ra. 


I 32,51,306 
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Hackikut Jumma of Buedwan, Ausil and Abwab from 1135 to 1167 A. B. 


ITolal net Ausil Jumma of tlie Zemin- 

darry as in 1167, in 3 Cliucks., 6 Cir- 
carsj and 75 Ferg. .. Brought over.,, 22,51,301 


Abwah to the same date. 

|l, Kkasnoveessy... ... 28,409“] 

2. Nezzer Mookurrery 1,12,676 

3. ZerMathoot,.. ... 46,099 

4. Mathoot Feelkhaneii ... 1,10,779 ^ 8,29,9331 

I s I 

5. Chont Marhattah ... 3,96,562 

,0. AMc, &c 37,518 

,7. Nuzzn Munsoorgimje ... 97,890j 


But besides the preceding net aggregate reve- 
nue Ausil and Abwab, being the valued assessment 
6lof the district in the moment of transfer as entered 
on the public records 31,00,405 ; there appears to 
have been a kefyet or profit unknown to the Mus-| 
sulmaii Government, realized the first year of the 
cession to the English, and nearly equal to a pri- 
vate annual douceur, stated afterwards to have 
been received from the zemindar by the chief and| 
council appointed in behalf of the Company. 75,001 


8. Towfeer on Jageer Circarin 1165 

Total Ausil and Abwab in 1167. 

Rupees ... 


'31,00,405 


Total Malgoozary 1167 Rupees 31,75,406| 


iV. R. — There is also some reason to believe, 
from different intimations in the correspondence 
with the Court of Directors, particularly in their 
letter to Bengal, dated February 19th, 1766, that 
they had obtained anticipated information of the 
real collections of the district, including the 
19166^^’“^^®^ keffyet of thirteen lacs, hereafter to be 
’ realized. 


The cession to the Company of Burdwan, was in September 1760, Zemindarry 
or in the beginning of the Fussil Khereef 1167, when of the above 
stated malgoozary, Sicca Rupees 27,52,737 ought still to have been 
collected on account of the remaining seven months of the Bengal 
year. But of this sum, after defraying the expense of reducing the 
rebellious rajah to proper subjection, only 5,23,691 Rupees were brought 
to public credit. In 1170, the second year of the triennial lease, and 
before attachment of the hazee zemeen, the gross rental was fixed at 
44,81,035 Sa. Rs., reduced of the Khalsa records to 41,71,992 hy a de- 
duction of 3,09,043, which probably comprehended the private charges 
of the English residency, with saleanch or annual stipend to the zemin- 
dar, at the rate of 10 per cent, on the Ausil, supposing his proper half 
allowance in Nankar lands to have been included with the rest of the 
district farmed, and that the other moiety under the denomination of 
Russoom, or commission, on the collections, might have been bestowed 
as matter of favour or on mistaken grounds, notwithstanding suspen- 
sion of the aumildarry bundobusty office, which alone conferred the 
right of claiming it on this jummabundy ; however, the total amount 
received into the exchequer did not exceed 37,19,464 Rupees, and from 
that sum was yet to be subtracted, the expense of the nugdian or money 
paid establishment of household troops reckoned at 2,64,000 Rupees per 
annum, besides some other lesser articles, together with the petty dis- 
bursements of the Company stated at 35,884, in order to exhibit the 
net malgoozary then forthcoming from the whole territory, estimated 
in round numbers at 34 lacs of Sicca Rupees. In 1172, Mr. Verelst’s 
financial operations commenced, and after various regulations, husta- 
bood investigations and improvements, brought the revenue in five 
years to its highest standard, involving in the entire period of theBritish 
administration, a keffyet in all of thirteen laos, or nine clear increase, 
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Mr. J.Grant’a Thus at the close of 1177, the total collections were Sicca Eupees 47,18, 
Re^naes ^ol charges being 6,61,486, left a net income of 40,57,432. ' In 

Bengal. 1178, the year after the famine, the gross settlement completely realiz- 

; ed, was only 43,28,509 Rupees, and including former balances recovered 

2emmdarry 45^0,804; the Serinjammy deductions at the same time amounted to 
o ur wan, 3,75,961- Henceforth, effectively the jumma of this district hath under- 
gone very little variation to the present time ; such changes as may 
appear were of a casual or temporary nature, and chiefly to be attribut- 
ed to fluctuations in the rate of incurred or allowed expenditure, as 
set forth sometimes in the whole, sometimes partially, in the general 
statement of the annual bundobust. We may therefore, with safety, 
take this year's jummabundy as a common standard, including every 
article of assessment, whether ausil abwab or keffyet, consolidated into 
a simple revenue levied from the several pergunnah divisions, whole or 
broken, of the country, according to the following authentic, though 
irregularly detailed rent-roll. 
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JuHMABUKBY KoOL, or gross Settlement of the territorial Eentai fortlicommg 
to Government from the lands of the Zemindarry of Burdwan in 1178 
A. B. and in the same year completely realized, exclusive of former 
balances, but involving a small share of Mofussil Serinjammy charges, in- 
cident necessarily to the annual management of the collections, as hereafter 
to be particularized. 


Pergaimalis and Sub-divisions, Turress, &c. 


Pergs. f Burdwan with Ayraah lands 
■ Belha-husseudery with do. 
Bahorah 
Oimndecouak 
deheuahid 
Kaville Sahinabad , 

Semmer Shahy 
Pundwah... 

lehom Ghenan or Chitan 
Shereguri ah 
Bogah 

Gowalehbhoom 
Chunpanuggry 
^ Chitwah ... 

S9. Jumohan ... 
j Bnlgurty ... 

JBoggrey ... 

Khunds-golis 
Jehangueabad 
Meenohar Shaky 
Ai2mut Shahy 
j [ Eenhetty... 

Aurderam 
Bhuraet ... 

Mundelghaut, Stc. 

Arseh, &o. 

Seinpahary, &c. 

Beednoor... 
bBahrajiudhoom 


■Tup. ^ Burdeh 
3, i Seliinpoor 


iTurrcss. Sahsen Nafa 

f Dehy Keliy-gong 
■ Patolee... 
Biuikepassy 
Ghurempoor 
Soosuah... 
Bankey-Nuggry 
, Bundar Dehy 
13, Xubazpoor 
I Maudhuaedeah 
j Beronc'bek 
} Barajepoor 
{ Mosursittipoor 
{ Kagnim... 

I Adoopoor..* 

I 


1 , 44,349 

1 , 63,199 

95,881 

1 , 68,053 

1 , 55,887 

1 , 48,481 

1 , 11,626 

73,758 

84,643 

1 , 08,332 

53,433 

77,552 

49,603 

1 , 00,469 

1 , 17,826 

83,156 

19,006 

91,600 

67,072 

1 , 55,595 

96,878 

1 , 21,439 

30.526 
1 , 18,793 
3 , 40,175 
1 , 04,154 
4 , 01,475 

27.526 
35,910 


67,018 

46,108 


Perguunahs and Sub-divisions, Turress, &c. 


46Pergs 


Carried up 


19.383 
13,109 

38.384 
4,135 
9,836 
3 , 655 ! 
1,549 
3,063 
3,593 
9,507 
3,067 
1,803 
9,563 
7 , 706 | 
3,708 


1 , 19,861 


33 , 58 , 022 ] 

e8 42.rj^ 

2 C- 

•Irt So? 

g « ^ r ! 

^ s- 2 ** 
oa S> r 1 
wcS*'- 
£ S E M ■ 

5||;- 

Hi 

I M Rj • 


46 Pergs. &c. brought up . 


Turress. fSooneah 

‘ Autumpoor 
Badaheby 
Ramchundpoor 
Pelassbahy, &c. 
Guttal 
Jeypoor 
Decan-badeab . 
Audich 
Kootwalpoor 
Benodpoor 
j Kerdend 
I Semoonda 
36.^ Bundar-hout 
j Dasspoor 
j Maenohupoor 
j Bahckparah 
j Bykoutpoor 
I Piiupun 
j Plassey 
j Baldanga 
( Xishenagur 
I Nella .. 
j Tootmohun 
} Xerpay 
j Pungatty 


Talook. fDoarbusty 
) Selmpoor 
I Bhedeah Mobluck 
} Bhaloodeah 
o J Baby Kuuclmy... 
i Mekahldehy 


1 , 19,861 33 , 58,022 


16 
3,943 
19,207 
10,752 
4 , 29,663 
23,222 
64,512 
5,027 
7,350 
17 , 874 ' 

2,824 
5 , 195 ^ 
6 , 087 , 
88,745; 
36 , 144 | 
46,683 
6,163 
3,407 
3,468 
3,232 
535 
324 
467 
480 

3 , 138 L 
574 ' 


1 S 


•s ^ 

la 


I ^ 

Q 3 cS O i— I 
73 es o I 


37,712 

9,342 

10,159 

1,752 

530 

1 , 980 | 


Doguchettah, K. of Ramkant rai 277| 
Ditto E. Hemarain rai 
Dampal 

hBeri Rumchum rai 


Mhal. r Patke Muscoory 
1 A-rseh Muscoory 
j Jehanabad 
[ Ehas Per an, &c. 

1. ^ Noabad 

I Tunkha Bazy aft Hyderbany 
{ Haat Eenchunagur 
^Sahib gnnje 


9 , 03,783 




— 66,660 


66,660 


75 Pergs. and Turress, Src."' assessed in all 1178 
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Mr. J.Grant’s This revenuQ of 43,28,509 Sa. Es. on account of 1178, was inclusive 
Revenues ^of profits forthcoming from the Dewey Mhals appropiiated to the 

Benga^^ Eanny’s use, and estimated to amount to about 1,80,000 Es, additional ; 

J at the same time, the articles of incumbrance with which it was or 

of Bur^S^^n^^ could regularly be charged under the denomination of Serinjammy 
ur wan. were, 1st, the Salienehor Moshaireh of the zemindai’, reckoned 

at 10 per cent, on the ausil; in round numbers 2,30,000 Es.—2dly, 
the Muscoorat reduced to half a lac ; — and 3dly, Poolbundy ordinary 
expenses 50,000 Es. |more ; — ^in all, making an object of 3,30,000 Es, 
proper to be deducted from the gYOss, to ascertain the net effective 
income of the State feom the whole district ; and if to the receipts of 
the year for the current settlement be added, as it ought (being a 
constant source of public supply) the annual collections made in liquida- 
tion of former balances, a sufficient fund will be established to make 
good casual deficiencies, as well as defray all the extraordinaries of 
British agency; on the most liberal scale, and yet leave a clear mal- 
goozary to the sovereign of forty lacs of Sicca Eupees, which, I conceive, 
may be considered a moderate equitable standard for the exchequer 
dues from this zemindarry, under actual circumstances : more, would 
relatively be unfair, while almost all the other districts of Bengal are 
comparatively under-rated, however much the disparity is to be attri- 
buted to local knowledge in the one case, neglect or ignorance on the 
other. Again in 1190, the gross Jumina is stated at 43,68,026, from 
which deducting charges 6,2^2,271 Es. (including the unnecessary inad- 
missible establishment of the Nugdian troops, amounting to 1,03,360 
Es., with commission to a native Zezawul and English Superintendent 
1,24,113, at the rate of 3 per cent, on the collections), there remained 
net only 37,35,755, of which no more than 36,96,825 having been ac- 
tually realized, reckoning the receipts of former balances, a recoverable 
defalcation of 3,03,175 results, from a comparison with the assumed 
standard of 1178, or rather more, from the real one of the preceding 
year. 

But besides the expenses hero brought to view, there are others ne- 
cessarily incurred in the Mofussil that do not appear, though largely pro- 
vided for either in chakeran lands or money, from the annual resources 
of the country. These are ; first, an allowance to putwarries or ac- 
countants, of which there must be one for each village; and supposing 
the number of these to be 5,000, at sixty Eupees per annum to every 
individual, the sum will be three lacs ; 2dly, the wages of at least 
double the same number of pikes, or village peons, requisite to maintain 
the peace, secure the harvests, or enforce the collections at Eupee 
each, make an object of four lacs more. Further, the rental of Bazee 
Zemeen appropriations, must betaken into the general Jumma Khurch 
account of the district. The territory thus alienated, and ascertained 
by Mr. Johnstone, after an arduous scrutiny of 70 persons, for eight 
months, in 1763-4 A. D. (since which, the quantity hath certainly not 
diminished) was 5,68,736 begas, making near a fifth part of all the 
arable productive ground in the zemindarry ; which, estimated at 2. 
Rupees per bega, being the valued medium rent of all the lands of 
Burdwan, yield an annual income to the possessors, of 11,37,472 Eupees. 
These possessors are, undoubtedly, for the most part, the official land-^ 
holder himself clandestinely, his minions, and the mutseddies of the 
Elialsa ; whose acquiescence to such collusive benefices, under the 
sanctified appellations- of religious or charitable gifts, at different times 
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became necessary, as they were in their nature wholly fraudulent, and 
sure to be resumed, if made known to the Mussulman Government. 
However this may be, the aggregate revenue of the whole jurisdiction 
in question, will then stand at about sixty-three lacs of Sicca Rupees, 
Well informed persons have extended their calculation, even to seventy 
lacs ; but at the more moderate valuation before stated (taking the 
ascertained data of superficial measurement in round numbers 5,000 
square B. miles, equal to ninety-five lacs of begas, of which 28| lacs 
in the proportion ot the Bazee Zemeen, being a fifth of the whole above 
production of a rental of 57 lacs of Rupees, at the rate of two Rs. 
per bega) it may be a satisfaction to the Company in possessing the 
feeblest authority to determine, that in a cycle of their proper adminis- 
tration within the small canton of their ceded property, they have 
added three lacs of begas really cultivated land with nine lacs of 
Rupees in revenue, to the extent and income ascertained, when they 
took charge ; while in their imperial dewanny portion, instead of 
improvement, they have lost two-fifths of actual rental forthcoming, 
in the moment of acquisition* 


Zeminbarby of Calcutta. 


This little compact district, called also the twenty-four pergun- 
nah Zemindarry, containing about 882 B. square miles, chiefly south of 
Fort William on the eastern margin of the river Hooghly, and alto- 
gether within the chucklah of the same name, was at first formed in 
the manner of a simple landholder’s jurisdiction in favour of the Unit- 
ed E. I. Company, in the month of Poos 1164, A. B. corresponding 
nearly with the 20th December 1757, A. D. — As the various charters 
on which originally were founded the limited rights of an office, and 
latterly those of the territory itself in proprietorship, thus held before, 
on the precarious tenure of official occupancy, have been translated 
from the Persian, are in the hands of many, and may be confidently 
referred to as authentic documents; as the essence, tenor, and operative 
virtue of these several deeds, may still occasion much political dis- 
cussion, and do certainly throw a great deal of light on the history and 
Mogul legislation of Hindostan, particularly in exhibiting a view of 
the nature and still uncorrupted forms of almost every species of terri- 
torial grant in this country, being the foundation and surest rule to 
construe, generally, the spirit of the imperial laws and constitution of 
India, as far as any succeeding foreign sovereign is immediately con- 
cerned, in maintaining them in full loi’ce and efficacy ; at least, mxtil a 
better code can be substituted in their place, after the most genuine, 
complete intelligence of local circumstances so it may be proper here, 
in the way of reference, just to indicate the order, date, and substance 
of each charter respectively, conferring a different^ tenure in the same 
property, until the final acquisition of the proprietary or lordship of 
the soil, by a reversionary grant of Lord Clive’s jageer, which in fact 
involved all the rights of Government. 

1st. Perwanneb or order from the Nazim Meer Jaffier, dated 5tli 
Bubul Sani of the 4th year of the reign of Algemeer. 2d. About 20th 
December 1757, A.D. or in Poos 1164, A. B. directed to the then official 
occupants of every denomination, and to the ryots oi the 24th perglis.^ 
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announcing formation of the new zemindany in favour of the Com- 
pany, and commanding obedience to the latter’s authority as land- 
holder. This writ was not formal, nor could it be of any real effect, 
if intended of itself virtually to confer the office and rights of zemindar 
on the Company ; and therefore — 

2d. A Dewanny Sunnud was obtained the following year, being 
the 5th of the reign, under the seal and signature, as usual, of the 
king’s provincial dewan, then Meer Mahomed Saddoc ; purporting, in 
the words of a petition always inserted in the body of the grant, that 
the inhabitants were not satisfied to pay their rents, until they could 
be assured by the authority of a sunnud, that the person exercising the 
functions of zemindar, had been legally appointed to that official trust. 
This instrument in the original, I suppose to be complete in all its 
parts ; and may be considered a genuine model of the best Mogul forms 
in constituting the office, or defining the territorial jurisdiction and 
rights of an Indian landholder. But certainly there must be a mistake 
or omission in the published translation, respecting the clause confer- 
ring the individual’s official rights. The universal, almost indispensable 
wn')rds, used in every such charter are, that after receiving credit for 
'"the Muscoorat ISfankar, &c., the zemindar is to deliver into the trea- 
« at proper times, the due rents of the drear, according to cus- 
tom and as there is no mention made in the printed English copy 
of Muscoorat Nankar, &c., which in fact, convey all the intended per- 
manent rights annexed to the office of zemindar, so I conclude that 
those terms in the original have either escaped notice, or being techni- 
cal, might not have been properly understood. In every other respect, 
the deed, as translated, appears perfectly regular, and agreeable to the 
financial constitution of India ; particularizing the lands to be thus 
conditionally held, and invariably valued on assignment, at the old 
standard assessment of the Ausil Jumma Toomary, being 3,22,958 
Eupees and a fraction. 

Nothing then remained but to enforce the king’s and nazim’s 
writs, which the former zemindarry occupant were more especially re- 
quired to do, in the forms of the new commission. The district, for 
the most part, had been until then parcelled out amongst a number 
of the inferior classes of official landholders, chowdries, talookdars, and 
moccuddeiBS. The officers liad either already taken advantage of the 
corrupt negligence of the Mussulman Government, or what is more 
probable (on the change to an uninformed English administration) in 
helping themselves largely to a portion of the territory entrusted to 
their charge, under the collusive title of Bazee Zemeen, and to secure 
to themselves something more than their assigned subsistence of Nan- 
kar in rent free lands within their respective jurisdictions. This was 
the necessary evil consequence of compromising the zemindarry allow- 
ance thus admitted of, with all the other indispensable charges of 
mofussil collections, at the fixed inadequate rate of the Bengal Muscoo- 
rat ; and assessing the country partially by proportionable Abwabs on 
the Ausil, instead df simplifying the demand for the whole, by enlarg- 
ing alone the basis of the latter. Besides this clandestine provision 
however, some of the ejected landholders on the present occasion, who 
hat interest at Court, procured for themselves other official possessions 
separated from some of the neighbouring zemindarries, as an equivalent 
for yrhat they had been deprived if in virtue of the grant to the En- 
glish. Among the principal of these, was Selah ul cleen Mahomed 
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Khan, who obtained under the denomination of Saidpoor, a fourth 
portion of Serykants Eahtiniam of Yuselpoor^ and who more recently, 
on the ill-advised measure of restitution of the management of the lands Bengal 
of the 21t pergs. to their formerly dismissed occupants, got back, with “ — — - 
the collusive aid of some of the Khalsa Mutseddies, all his old, in ad- calcutta!*^^ 
dition to his greater than equivalent new acquisitions, while no com- 
pensation seems ever to have been thought of, for the large 
dismemberment occasioned by these, from the zemindarry of Jessore. 
Considering so many diiferent removals on the simple writ of a despot, 
from such an office as had lately been conferred on the Company, 
joined, perhaps, to a better knowledge than we might otherwise ima- 
gine of the history and administration of the Mogul finances, authoriz* 
ing such changes in personal agency, though alone systematically on 
grounds of manifest expediency, it is not to be wondered at, if the re- 
presentatives of the British Government in India become apprehensive 
of the instability of their chartered official zemindarry rights, and en- 
deavoured to avail themselves of the first fiivourahle opportuiiit 3 G to 
give their tenure additional permanency. — The occasion offered in 
1765 ; when, 

3d. — A Firmaun was obtained directly from the emperor himself^ 
confirming the grants of the 24 pergunnahs zemindarry, bestowed, by 
his former deputies Meer J affier and Mahomed Saddoc Na.zim, and 
dewan of the Soubah, and farther converting them now into an Al- 
tiimgha, or perpetual heritable jurisdiction over the same district, in 
like manner as the ceded territories of Burdwan and Chittagong, with 
the dewanny of the rest of Bengal, were under a similar form, trans- 
ferred for ever to the Company. But notwithstanding their various 
chartered rights, successively of higher authority and more enlarged 
privilege, still, in the instance of the zemindarry, it was alone the 
kliidmut or office, like that of the dewanny, which constituted the es- 
sential legal object of the grant; the substance, proprietory lordship, 
and uses of the soil, were wholly and absolutely excluded inform, and 
ill fact merely a contingency, and for all that could originally have 
been known to the virtual receivers of the gift, might have been al- 
together reserved for the Mussulman Government. This difficulty, 
however, was soon in a certain manner obviated (13tli Jul}’' 1759) by 
a new species of jageer sunnud to Lord Clive, for all the regalities, 
dues and rents of the circar, collected and payable by the Company, 
as official landholder, into the public treasury. 

A regular jageer sunnud consists of two parts : 1st. The Munsuh, 
or rank of the person enrolled on the omrahs, with a suitable number 
of horse attached to the dignity supposed to be kept in constant pay, 
for the eventual service of the State. 2d. The Zimn, particulars of an 
assignment in land, or stated allowance in money, for the support of 
the personal and Military establishment of the jageerdar. When the 
particulars of such a grant include a whole district, of whatever extent, 
whether subject to the internal management of a zemindar, chowdry, 
talookclar or moccuddim, that is, to the native financial siiperin- 
tendant of a large territory, or in the lowest extreme, to the 
chief of a simple village, and that the full yearly crown rent, 
as ascertained on the Khalsa records, by the Ausil Jumma 
mary, which must ever be the standard estimate of transferred 
landed property, he specified and made over wirh the land itself 
(which indeed could not otherwise be precisely defined in boundary 
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more than in value) then the donee is substituted exactly in the place 
of Government, and accjuires immediately, and during the legal con- 
tinuance of his grant, all the jurisdiction, rights and financial preroga- 
tives, belonging to the high sovereign proprietor of the soil ; but when 
only a stated amount in money is assigned in (duams or Bnpees) 
issuing partially from certain territorial sources of revenue generally 
mentioned, not described in the j3xchequer detail of valued rent, then 
the jageerdar is restricted entirely to the emoluments of his pecuniary 
income, and can have no local influence whatever in consequence, 
within the limits of his grant. In both these cases, however, the sun- 
nucl or'complete instrument, indicating the rule, and appropriating the 
fund of infeiidation to be valid, according to the laws and imperial 
constitution of India, must always originate with, and have effect ^solely 
or exclusively under the sign manual of the Mogul emperor himsdf, 
as feudal monarch and high lord proprietor of the conquered estates of 
Hindostaii. But Alemgeer, tlie prince actually on the throne of 
Delhi, when Lord Clive's jageer was first in contemplation, had lost 
all real authority in Bengal, though his nominal paramount sovereignty 
might have been still formally acknowledged by the ruling nazim, 
lately created under the conquering sway of the British arms ; and 
however much inclined, Meer Jaffier might have been, to reward sub- 
stantially the singular man whose braveiy, fortunes and disinterested- 
ness, had unineritedly raised himself to the musnud of three soubahs, 
he could not venture, without lessening the validity and importance 
of his newly acquired tenure in dominion (held alone by the sword) to 
give virtual operation to an imperial grant of land within the circle of 
his proper independent jurisdiction. To remove, therefore, this obsta- 
cle in some manner, and yield to the wishes or scruples of either part}^, 
a patent was obtained from the Court of Delhi, for the munsub or titu- 
lar first part of the jageery^ sunnud, it having finally received the 
royal signature, and passed the great with the lesser seals of' the high 
officers of State, on the 25th Rub ul Sani, of the 4th year of the reign ; 
and, as if it were in consequence of or to render beneficial this mark 
of royal favour, a perwanneh was issued by Meer Jaffier in July 1759, 
but to take place trom June of the preceding year, intended to remedy 
the deficiency of the second part or territorial assignment, wanting in 
the Mogul firniaun, and addressed to the English Company, as zemin- 
dars of Calcutta, directing them [henceforth to pay their rents to Lord 
Clive, as jageerdar, in like manner as they were before bound to do, to 
the established Government. In a constitutional sence, however, this 
grant was altogether' informal ; and in its nature, incongruous and 
void from the beginning ; yet a viceroy de factOj still to be supported 
occasionally by the powerlul instruments of his original appointment, 
might always be sure of commanding implicit obedience to his writs ; 
and the intention in this case was manifest, both to relieve the land- 
holder from the uncertain exactions of a Mussulman dewan, and secure 
to his lordship an adequate private reward for the eminent, personal 
services he was considerd to have rendered to the actual sonbahdar ; 
—for the zimn or inventory of assigned lands, being the substantial 
second part of the jageer, thus improperly executed by the Nazim, does 
not specify particulars, yet it includes and appropriates to the jageer- 
precisely the entire Ausil Jumma Toomary, or crown rent, and 
with it necessarily all the sovereign proprietory uses of the soil of the 
whole zemindarry district of the Company ; leaving them however 
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ill the state of an easy dependence on their own servent, for the liqni- Mr.J.Granrs 
dation of such surplus collections as they might be enabled to make ^ d 

within their subordinate financial jurisdictions, after deduction of the Bengal. 

ALuscoorat, &c., customary charges of management, and payment of the ; 

sum stipulated for the assigment to Lord Clive, estimated as usual on]y of 
at the old standard assessment. 

Nevertheless his lordship’s pretensions in 3764 were contested in 
England ; but if the question had then been referred to the Courts of 
this country for decision, in all human probability, he would have car- 
ried, as all nations well broke into the yoke of despotism, more especi- 
ally the people of Hindostan, will ever servile- 
ly obey, learn and yield to the inclinations 
of that individual representative authority, which is present, felt, or 
dreaded, without venturing to call in question its legitimacy or extents 
in preference to the mightiest power on earth, in itself invisible and 
only manifested in the person of a delegate, whose interest may thus 
possibly sometimes come in competition with those of his constituents. 

Yet, under such circumstances, who could insure permanent influence 
to maintain a precarious acquisition, depending more or less, on the 
ever hostile disposition of succeeding servants in office to the will of 
their master 1 and the jageery sunnud of Meer Jaffier, even if it had 
been formal or valid, was, as it ought to have been, expressed in 
terms of indefinite duration, always revokahle at pleasure, and absolutely 
as a thing of course, totally extinguished, or virtually cancelled on 
the demise of, or dismission, from the soubahdarry - employments then 
actually held by the donor or donee. It therefore became advisable 
on the accession of Nudjem ul Dowlah to the nizamut, notwith- 
standing the compromise to the same effect, which had taken place 
in England, to obtain renewal of the instrument of territorial assign- 
ment, and that, for a determinate period of ten years, in lieu of the 
vague uncertain tenure of the former writ in point of time. It was 
farther necessary to secure the sovereign proprietory possession of the 
lands in question to the Company, after extinction of the present feu- 
dal incumbent’s claim of property; for stiU it is to be remembered, 
that, under all their chartered rights they were hitherto at best only 
vested simply in the office of zemindar, made heretable by a deed of 
Altumgha. Accordingly, the 28rd of June 1765, when Lord Clive re- 
turned to Bengal, both these objects were accomplished in the form of, 

4th.— A new Soubahdarry Perwanneh, conferring a ten j^ears pro- 
longation of what is termed an unconditional jageer to Lord Clive, 
with reversion afterwards to the Company in perpetuity under similar 
powers, and the same forms in every other respect, as had already been 
observed in bestowing the original grant. Moreover, on the 12th of 
August following, this last deed received the sanction of a royal Mogul 
firmaun, which for the first time, stamped legal validity on the act of 
assignment in favour of his lordship, and henceforth transferred to the 
Company for ever, in the nature of a jageer, the^ absolute property 
(the turf, the manor or barony, as it might be called in England) at the 
old domesday valuation of yearly |rent with the zemindarry office or 
stewardship, in this single instance made hereditary, of all the lands 

of the 24 pergunnahs. ^ i i x ^ 

For the ground of the port and present city of Calcutta, insulated 
within, or totally distinct from the zemindarry here so denominated, 
a grant of a very different nature from any of the foregoing was ob- 
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tained in December 1758, by a constitutional formal instnimat under 
the royal dewanny authority, descriptive of a lakheraje, or rent-free 
tenure of the lands and villages in question, from the month of Poos 
116*4 ; for public expedient purposes therein specified, and always 
necessary to be set forth in the form of a petition to the throne, to 
authorize the smallest diminution of the standard imperial crown rent, 
constituting the very essence of landed property, the original, or rather 
representative value of all the Mogul conquered estates of Hindostan, 
and the sole necessary basis of actual intrinsic worth, including that 
primitive, with every subsequent proportional, increase of assessment. 
As early as the reign of Furrukh Seer, in 1717, it was an object with 
the Company to acquire the territory, but only in the nature of a 
talookdarry or official copyhold tenure, generally subject (being of 
small ascertained value, and extent) to a certain fixed rental, calcula- 
ted on a medium standard of the present collections. It appeal's they had 
already possessed themselves by purchase immediately from the zemin- 
dars then in occupancy, of the like subordinate stewardship alone pri- 
vileg-'ed to be sold of a lesser district on similar terms, round their princi- 
pal factory of Calcutta. Nothing could be more constitutional and 
just, after confirming the formar talookdarry pui’chase, than the con- 
dition annexed to the emperor’s compliance with this new requisition, 
that the Company should also in like manner compensate the actual 
possessors or holders of the territorial jurisdictions, with annexed 
official dues and privileges or natural benefits of occupany ; this to^ bo 
acquired by one party and lost by the other, necessarily depending 
on some written instrument of possessory right, either a firmaun, 
sunnud, perwannah, pottah, the aiuckill toomary jumma of the mus- 
coorat, or litemlly and technically in English, a royal or ^dewanny 
charter, temporary provincial order of the delegate, indefinite lease 
to' the husbandman, copy of the court-roll for the petty privileged 
farmer of fixed renM. Among the various descriptions of persons thus 
eventually concerned, as entitled to indemnification, the ryot or pottah 
holder is by far the most interested, and is or should be more im- 
mediately the object of the sovereign’s care, as being the poorest, most 
dependent, yet most useful subject of the State, and entitled to the 
largest share of the gross produce of the soil, extracted chiefly hy his 
personal labour, always affording the only important permanent source 
of Indian revenue, ilis tenure of occupancy, is a simple written lease 
of indefinite duration, granted by the zemindar or other officer of 
Government, in immediate financial management of the pergunnah ; 
but by the established usage of the exchequer and custom of the country, 
a tenant thus admitted, without corruption or collusion, can never be 
fairly ousted from: his tenement, for private ends, or the selfish accom- 
modation of any individual whatsoever, while he* continues to pay his 
proportion of the deniands of the State, settle annually by geiieml bun- 
dobusty agreement with his proper native representative, the chief land-^ 
holder of the district. A wise, beneficient, though despotic monarch, 
when such a system, even might obstruct his own particular fancy — in 
Erecting a palace or inclosing a piece of pleasurable ground, would be 
the first in setting the most liberal, splendid example of scrupulous 
universal justice towards his helpless peasantry ; who, in every instance, 
dividing the yearly pecuniary product of the lands they cultivate into 
twenty equal parts, should or do receive fifteen shares for themselves, 
including the expense of cultixre ; while the sovereign is entitled to no 
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inore than four of net rentals, after deducting the remaining twentieth 
for the customary allowance of zemindarry agency, with every other 
charge of interior mofussil management. Under a constitution so mild 
the prosperity of the husbandman of India is unparalleled in the fiuam 
cial history of Asiatic administration ; and no where perhaps more re 
markably so, (from a rigid adherence to this very principle of securino” 
possession of the villagers, often for many successive generations on 
the ground of their indefinite pottah leaseholds,) than within tlie iuris 
diction of Calcutta and the 24 pergunnahs. In other districts the 
zemindar, chowdry or talookdar, or some such officer of Governrnent 
necessarily intervenes, and is made the channel of purchase or compem 
sation, as well on his own behalf a's that of his subordinate tenanW 
Sometimes, no doubt, with the accomplished fraudulent effect even of 
reversing the rule of natural and civil right, by taking three-fourths of 
the money received to themselves, and giving only the equivalent of 
their own twentieth Muscoorat allowances to the poor ejected suffeiin<Y 
ryots. But the Company, as zemindar, have never interfered in the 
innunaerable daily purchases of land made within their first great Ojfficial 
jurisdiction ; every buyer rather impoliticly is permitted to make his 
own terms with the needy occupant, who derives exclusively the entire 
benefit of the sale ; and the idea is now carried so far, that the old pottah 
possessors of a part of the ground on which Fort William hath been 
erected, though doubtless they were, on removal, otherwise indemnified 
lately had it in contemplation, or might have been instigated, under 
the sanction of the Mogul law, to be interpreted in a British Court of 
justice, to claim their indefinite leasehold property from the Company 
acting in the capacity merely of zemindar, when the land was originally 
taken and thus appropriated, but without reflecting on the public e 2 ^ 
pediency of the thing, or the despotic proprietory rights afterwards 
acquired, wffiich left tlie higher party sovereign arbitrators in their 
proper cause. But Jaffier Khan, who ruled Bengal when Furraukhouis 
Firmaun was obtained, jealous perhaps of such a privilege of settlement 
bestowed on foreigners, could always prevent the execution of the kincr’g 
writ; and it seems probable, that the influence, unwillingness of the 
talookdars or inferior tenants, then in occupancy, to dispose of their 
respective interests in the S8 petty villages, commanded to be trans- 
ferred alone on these terms in talookdarry tenure to the English, mic^ht 
have been held out as the ostensible cause of suspending the operation 
of the imperial mandate, until the succeeding revolution at Delhi, aave 
almost independent sway to the opposing provincial Nazim. ' ^ 

^ On reviewing all these various title deeds of official or absolute 
terrlfcorial property, acquired by the East India Company since tlie 
battle of Plassey ; considering the letter and spirit of the several grants 
bestowing successive rights in ascending gradation, repeated removals 
of one zemindar to make room for another, as a thing of course ; a pow.. 
er frequently exercised, and never once controverted under the Mooml 
Government, when done simply on grounds of implied expediency 
through the formal constitutional authority of the royal dewan ; hut 
above all, considering the practical experience of thirty years, oblio*, 
ing in a manner the representatives of the Company to ascertain, at 
least in virtual effect, precisely all kinds of existing jurisdiction, right 
and privileges, sometime or other enjoyed by their constituents, and 
annexed to every office, trust, occupancy or proprietory holding in land 
to be found in the whole system of financial administration in India * 
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it may be allowed, that the corps of British civil servants thus employ- 
ed, ought to be better instructed in theory, as they must necessarily 
be in the practice, of all such topics under present discussion, than any 
similar description of native officers, now living within the three sou- 
bahs of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa ; even supposing the latter to be as 
entirely disinterested in the issue of the questions agitated, as the re- 
verse is notoriously and demonstratively the case. In truth, however, 
anciently the former were contented with mere practical knowledge ; 
and it is only within the last twelve years, that any attempt hath been 
made to establish certain speculative opinions on the subject of finan- 
cial rights. These opinions have never been publicly examined, com- 
pared, or digested with proper local intelligence. They coincided with 
principles of European legislation, and caught the prejudices of the peo- 
ple ; but I believe they will be found almost in every material 
instance opposed to fact, and to rest on no solid foundation whatever, 
brought forward in proof as applicable to the actual circumstances of 
the country. Nevertheless, with a few exceptions, all the present reve- 
nue civil servants in office, have been educated, since the promulgation, 
and therefore in some degree under influence, of the new prevaling 
doctrine ; which if yet easily in itself to be overturned, may on this 
account, seconded by native information, withstand the attack of many 
succeeding enquiries. 
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Ausil Jumma Toomary of the 24 Pergiinnalis and Town of Calcutta ; con-« 
stituting at once the Zemindarry Chowdrahy Tolookdairy of the Company^ 
and Jageer of Lord Clive acquired by siinnud, in 1758; together with the 
amount of Abwabs or Towfeer, as found established on the basis of that 
original assessment, in the moment of acquisition; making the whole 
Bundobusty dental then forthcoming from the lands in question^ to the 
Government proprietor and official occupant of the soil. 


Ctucklalis, Circars and Pergunnahs. 


A'lsil 
Toomary 
d minima of 
1135. 


Chnck. Hoogkiy, 


Cl rear Satgam, 


perg. f Calcutta, K. Jiigcer Circar l^GlGj 
Kluspoor 
Meydenmul 
Mugurahj K. 

Berj butty 
Ekhlyaipoor 
Decan jag ur 
Shahnag'ur 
Aaimabad 
Moondagaclia 
Fecha Kolly 
Hablyjury 
Manpoor, K. 

Faikan, K. 

Havillee Shu, K. ... 

Mobai Nimuck o’Moon Salt and? 
Wax Farms , . ... 3 

\ Hattiaghuib, Jagur Circar 3S,119! 
‘ Meida do. 4?, 199 

Mahomedameenpoor, X. 

Akberpoor, Jngur drear 3,23S! 
Ameerabacl, K. do Seyt'ul dowl 838 
Shah poor 

, Abwab Potijedarry, K. 3 Melials 
} Sayers of Haitiagur, &c. koot £kh- 
j liar poor ... ... 

(^Ghurs Circar Selimabad 


Chuck. Burdwan, *•* Circar Selimabad. 

1 Bellia Bnssenderry 

S7 Mehals, ... Tot Ausil. Toomary of’) 
the Company’s Zemindarry and Lord y 
Clive’s jageer, A. B. ... j 

Of which Khalsa portion 1,78,964? 

Jageer Circar, &c. ... 44,003 3 


MUSCOOEAT, 


Compromised allowance for Nanker, Ssc, 
Mofas&il charges, for all the above dis- 
tricts, when held in small separate 
xemindarries, was Rs. 1,911, which now: 
of course made part of Company’s an- 
nual receipts, and therefore not to be| 
deducted. 

Carried forward ... 


Ciiucklahs, Circars and Fergunnahs. 


28,482, 

3,337 

2-2.11 9} 
24,5UF 
0,140 
7,923 
60 
283 
10,000 
31,793 
3,129 
562 
8,9471 
6,787 
3-23! 

16 , 702 ! 

22,119 

4,1991 

1841 

2,2-28 

3,650 

3,470 

1,204 

4,501 

7,420 


Ausil Jumma Toomary of the 26 pergs. Zemy. 
and Jageer, in liC4-5 . Brought torward 
Abwa.bs, &c. to the same date, 
per. Khdsnoveessy ... 

2. Zer Mathoot ... 

3. Mnthoot Faukhaneh 

4. Kuzeraneh Mokurrey 

5. Obout Marhattah 


8,304 

6,131 

63-3| 

25,000 

30,195 

14,183 


Attsii 
IVruuiy 
Jurama of 

I lu.;. 


f 22 95Sl 


7. Towfeer on Jageer Circar 1165 ; viz. in 

rCaloutta ... 

_ Aiiattiaghur ... ^^26 

t Akberpoor 2,ob4 

8. XelTyet on the Khalsa portion. 1,80,621 
Deduct actual Seriujammyl 
charges ineuired by the j 
zemindar and rather exceed- \ 

ing his proper allowance f" 
ot 10 per cent, on the Ausil j 
iucludiiig Mnscoorat. J ““ 

Total Attsii and Abwab, &c. of Zemy. 


being! 


.'Otal Attsil ana Aowau, oiu. ~ ° 

also the Jumma liickmy, or recorded value 
of Lord Clive’s Jageer, when assigned to 
him from half the Fusil Rubbe ll0'.>, • .I 

orbegianingofJuly 1768, the support 
of a munsal, 6,000 porsonal, ani 5.^ 
horse, on the establishment ot 5 months 
pay, collected in original rental, or wim 
improvements 2,44,04,031 daums, a 
each Sa, Rupees. 


80,445' 


68,012 


1,60,690’ 


y 5,35,105 


u 


2,22,958 


Soouanooty fdfbS iLhe lefomed 

, the Ausil Toomary of 1135, A. B. valued as lollows . 

Pergs. f Calcutta Jageer Cir.'»'7?5, ia ^ 

‘ “ I Ameerabad, S- do. I,2u4, ... 2,415] 

5.^Paikan,K ... 

j Manpoor, K. ... *“ g 

l„f whACt Yf 

1,592 Es. in all 


2,22,958 


Ausil 
FJummran 
1 6712. 

iJ 

1 


3,12W 


Total Ausil aud Eufa of 30i 

o. rtoMra heine' the new Toomary 


Bazars being 

i assessment in December 1757 ^ •** 

Keffyet or Profits of every an? proJ 

' leut, farms and duties, seated bj and po, 
perly belonging to the Company as lalooh 
dars, prior to the revolution ot ^ » 


Total Talookaary_^ 


Sa. Ks. 


8,836| 


mm 


' 1,07, IIP 
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^ew of the ^ p precedmg Rental of 5,35,105 Rupees as the established due 
Eevenues of of Government before and after the zemindarrv sunnud fl!l n ° 
Beog.i. pany, and until the grant of Lord Clive’s kZer s“ nit I 
Zemindarry public records, more especially in the 4th Report to Par' 

of Calcutta. ^ “ the inquiry of 1773. The former official cliaX. +. i 

^ operation from the month of Poos 1164, A. B oi SeSmberm 

forwaid gave the Company as zemindars, certain indefinitely permanent 
rights of territorial jurisdictions, as wel as powers of Tcrenel tn o^f ^ 
und pay into the treasury the lawful revenue of he elcSer^w^^^^^^ 
- not expressly deprived of or superseded in this annual rtvollif brTnS 

3 tS pe^^s or at of Calcutta, that the lands 

ne peigs , 01 at least the greater part of them h«d ‘iptnaliyr i-vr 

m possession before that date 16 months endint as al3tv a 5 
subsequent letter, with the Bengal Sy yeL ] il's or ?l ^ 
prolonged to the 30th April 1759 In tO a n 
altogefher, a net rentaHncffilg^Ltusir™^ 

cnmSp3opSory of the acquisition, the jageer or ini 

and the Nabob Meer^ jTffieT^ in"^ tV assigned to Lord Clive 

soverffign representative hada title to a^^Sd in Amil'rco'^ff 
2°12 3*3^°’^ But tMs* collections, estimated a/sa Es^ 

Story wSrSdSS' “‘S; 

Company in virtue of their sunned md of “fnagement to the 
corded income, as before set forth in +L« annual re- 

keffyet of the bundobust of 1164 beins 4 ^'^089 to ^ and 

double the payment made to the ^onE-dr '"mi was nearly of course 
share of the 24 pai^ £lin from fho ^ f dcr of the smaUer 

the country belonging’ to the Nazim hirn^off Jageer portion of 

propriety have been reouirpr] could not m delicacy or 

ir flth i A|Sl ms »'■ J-O" 1 1«*. 

only te months mnW. b?S?d» 7 

m strickness not exceeding 28,000 Sa Es thmr3,T-+L ^ 
mer balance, amounting really to 32 1 9(V n'; ^ arrears or for- 

ounote to th; statement laid beforJ tho ^^’261. In 

India House, it is remarked that an n Commons fron the 

2,22,958 fortheking’s^te r^p^rndto^^^^^ 

in terms of the nabob’s sunnedf|rantin t their Sw?y°Sed*^® Cpnapany, 
Jaffier, ma^ffig togSb er 17^, 

accountof thesi rents, preceding tSiitf 7 

jageer. But this was impossiblf beeanit 7^ 
and consequently no more than ^ a mm*Afx J l^ad elapsedy 
copld be duebetweenSe peSof tl p ^^ the specified crown rent 
j^eer assignment in question. ° ® taking charge of the 

SX7 s* '^bat “dotages a, Com- 

to » cmjgmise dlowanc. .« Si’SSS'Toro,^ B^.“X‘'e5nb 
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jammy charges, if the iavestifcure of the sovereign proprietory rights in 
their own servant, had not thrown the power into their hands, to 
extend the constitutional limits of their grant ? 1st. Mr, Holwell 
suggests an answer to the question, by ascertaining that frauds were 
committed by the former landholders, in levying from the ryots more 
than they accounted for to the exchequer, and by proposing an ex- 
perimental proof in letting the lands for three years at public sale, but 
in well known entire pergunnah divisions, to responsible men ; not, as 
hath been since tried, by indefinite farms of unknown extent and 
value, to ignorant or wholly irresponsible persons, who yet had to 
struggle against the personal interests, natural influence, and local 
experience of powerful Zemindars, whose authority was only partially 
suspended. The result brought a new keffyet of upwards of two lacs 
into the treasury, in a net effective rental of 7,65,700 Sn>. Es., 
per annum to July 1762, and subsequently exclusive of the Salt Khala- 
ries. 2d. Mr. Verelst’s report of 1767, found on the completest most 
authentic hustabood investigation ever executed in Bengal, precludes 
even the necessity of any other reply, than the bare statement of the 
fact of his having brought to light (soon afterwards to be realized) a 
further profitable increase of seven lacs, under the proper technical 
denomination of towfeer, involved in a gross rental, moderately esti- 
mated at 14,65,000 iSa. fls., or a. clear malgoozary of fourteen 
lacs, deducting near 30 per cent, on the Ausil for charges proceeding 
from former territorial, and yet existing funds, of 8,80,000 beghas of 
productive ground, exclusive of the Mobai, &c., Salt farms, Sayer 
duties ; the whole town or Dus of Calcutta, and besides fraudulent 
alienation of Bazee Zemeen, 2,02,481 beghas, more pretended by the 
preceding Zemindars on relinquishments of their profession to have 
been given away in religious or charitable donations, though for the 
most part, clandestinely held by themselves as an emolument of office, 
under cover their jummabundy or compromised agreement of annual 
renewal with the sovereign for the supposed net entire revenue forth- 
coming from the district and still is retained even after their dis- 
mission, to the prejudice of the Company as succeeding official land- 
holders. In short, after various apparently unnecessary fluctuations in 
the stated assessment of the 24 pergunnahs, it was reduced in 1190 or 
1784 A. D., when the pecuniary equivalent of Lord Clive’s jageer had 
finally ceased to be paid, to a gross jumma, always exclusive of the in- 
come from Salt, of 1,44,000 Sa. Rs., or about ten lacs, clear of^ all 
Mofussil serinjammy expenses. The causes of this great defalcation, 
in a period of 16 years, seem too notorious to require recital. They 
are set forth in part in the perfect or garbled hustabood account of the 
Aumeens in 1183, where 1,32,000 beghasofBazeeZemeen, annually worth 
two lacs of Rupees, appear to have been recently alienated and by no 
means in the least to be compensated for, by the discovery of 2,51,000 
beghas of Khas Putett pasture or unproductive juugle territory, un- 
noticed in Mr. Verelst’s original more accurate survey, partly m an 
unaccountable reduction of one lac further, appearing on the same 
record in the ordinary rental of tenanted ryotty farms, six aim a half 
lac of beghas in extent ; when the real value of lands around Calcutta 
hath rather been constantly increasing ; and in short they are entirely 
manifested on the face of the bundobusty settlement, in which a new 
Allowance of 10 per cent., upwards of a lac of Rupees additionai, is 
made to the re-admitted zemindars, including those ot Saicqioor 1 loog- 
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Ml". J. Grant’s la^ and in lieu of their former Muscoorat deductions, but altogether in 
Revenues ^of P^®n"idice of the Company’s indubitable chartered rights, acquired 
RengaL^^ ° through the official management and perpetual sovereign proprietorship 

of the 24 pergunnahs. A. lost revenue of four lacs of Rupees, may 

o^ChtfctagonJ Certainly be deemed recoverable. 

As to the town of Calcutta, its rents have been rapidly on the in- 
crease ; though latterly by unconstitutional means, in admitting, as it 
would seem unnecessarily, the interference of a British Court of com- 
mon law, to give efficacy by registration, to a simple financial operation 
of the Bengal exchequer, in levying a house tax of two or three lacs of 
Rupees, to defray the expense of cleansing and ornamenting the place 
internally, besides a revenue before collected (exclusive of the customs 
or port duties of 1,10,000 Sa. Rupees) of which, about one-third 
under the head of Chowkjdarry or Police tax, to retain an undisciplined 
battalion of tannahdars and peons, constituting the only established 
guard or night-w^atch of the city; more precisely in 1190, the gross 
j'limma was 1,22,418, and charges police were 45,875 Sa. Rupees. 


TANNAHBARRY of CHITTAGONa 


This maritime frontier garrison district, in the South-east extremity 
€ 1 agoHg. towards the dominions of Arrakan, called also Islamabad, 

from the period of complete subjection to the Mogul empire, in the 
reign of Alemgeer, about the j^ear A. D, lOHo, is, in all its dimensions, 
2,987 square miles of unproductive, hilly, and plain arable ground, 
nearly in the proportion of two to one ; and is divided into four 
moderately large, and 140 very small pergunnahs, partitioned among 
at least 1,400 petty landholders, in consequence of the whole district 
having originally been assigned, chiefly in Jageer Ahsham, or provision 
for the Mootaineh militia, or garrison troops, constantly maintained 
there, for protection against the incursions of the Moggs or Arrakaners 
and receiving their pay in small allotments of land, which, iii process 
of time, became so many, distinct zemindarries, when the Military es- 
tablishment ceased to be of use, and its territorial appropriation 
resumed for the benefit of the exchequer. Mr, Verelst, in his evidence 
before the secret Committee of the House of Commons, in 1773, states, 
that a crown rent of Sicca Rupees 68,422, called the Ausil, had been 
levied in 1713, from the occupants of this Tannalidarry district ; that 
henceforth, to the year 1727, one-fourth of that jumma, and to 1734 
as much more were added to the first assessment ; and that by several 
subsequent augmentations to the end of 1759, near the period of 
cession to the Company, the ancient rental had risen to 3,31,529 Sa. 
Rupees, being at the rate of 4rs. 13a. lO-J-c. for every Rupee of original 
crown rent. But according to the Ausil Toomary Jumma of Jaffier 
Rhan, exhibited in the rent-roll of 1135, A. B. continued with towfeer, 
and its im;prQYements to Cossim Aly’s grant to the English in 11673 
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corresponding with the local Mogg year 1122, or A, D. 1760, the total bnndobnst 
in the moment of acquisition should be stated as follows, viz : 


joimclc. Islamabad, Circar of tbe same 
name, or Chatgam. 


Perg. f Hayilla, Chatgam ... Ausilj 21,856' 

lugsillah 

\ Ducankole ... 

Bunder Alemgeer nagnr 

Pattehabad 

Soocluia ... 

Arungiiagur 

18, i IChoord, Kban Jehauabad .. 

Taragurrali 

Debang 

Seerwapilly * 

Karsingabad, Shanabad, &c. .. 

—6 Nemuckhxirry, or salt 
mlials... ••• 

LSayer of Cagtham ... 


126 Small pergymnahs, rated altogether 
in the Ausil, at 


Sa, Ks, 



Total Ausil of Chittagong, brought 
foiward ; viz. 


21,856 

35,135 

21,235 

Jageer Mootaireli, Tarmah Islamabad, 
by Tuukha Ahsham or Military assign- 
ment on B.under Alemgeernagur, &c. 
for provision of the garrison troops, 
3,532 men, entitled to a yearly pay of 
1,50,633 Bupees, actually receiving. 

1,50,251 

14^,825 

5,923 

4,050 

Jageer Mushroot Foujedarry to the" 
commanders commandant, issuing 
also from the same head of territory 
Buuder Alemgeernagur, but latterly 
resumed and incorporated with the 
Khalsa funds prior to the year 1164... . 

1 

24,000 

1 

1 

2,268 

2,419 

Jageer Howareh, marine establishment, 
with the lesser assignments to two 
provincial daroghas of the Artillery, 
in both departments 

J- 2,544 

3,491 

Sa. Es, 

1,76,795 

4,401 



2,197 

Towfeer on the Military and 

Mmine jageers, to the year 

1163 a: b. 


1 

1 

1 

y 13,298 
1 

1 

J 

Keffyet subsequently to tlie 
aforementioned date, but 
prior to 1167 on the jageer 
mushroot, when consolidat- 
ed with the khalsa terri- 
tory . . 40,378 

1 

> 1,46,340 

13,171 

.Deduct half sebundy 


1,44,S8< 

charges of the ! 

1 neabut still actu- 

ally incurred 12,000 

t 

[ 32, 5i; 

^ 28,378 





1 1,76,79 

Total Ausil and Ezafa of Chittagong t( 
5 1167, Sa. Rs. ... 

. .. , >- 

!j 3,23,135 
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Grant’s In 1178, the year after the famine, this original net bundobusty 

Revenues of rental of 3,23,135 Rupees was increased ; that is to say, on further local 
knowledge of the country and its true revemie, had been found really 

CeS Vinds! malgoozary of 4),66,42S, collected yearly 

properly the from the ryots, after allowing a deduction of 12 per cent, on the receints 

Customs n t r* i ^ 

port duties of 01 tile treasury lor defraying all serinjammy charges of mofussil ma- 

Calcutta. nagement. The native Aumins in ll.®3 state the total sources of public 
income to be Ausil 1,52,897 ; Abwahs, prior to 1179, Rupees 4,03,559 
and others imposed subsequenly under the denomination of Khurcha 
or expence, 1,07,072 more ; amounting altogether to a gross rental, 
exclusive of Plateka, of 6,62,629 Dussmasha Rupees about 6 per cent, 
worse than Siccas ; and besides a Razee Zemeen alienation of 2,73,202 
beghas, probably of the richest cultivated ground in the whole district. 
Nevertheless, in 1190 the gross jumma had fallen to 4,88,751, and the 
net settlement to 4,03,722, leaving a recoverable defalcation on com- 
parison with the realized bundobust of 1178 of Sicca Rupees 49,408 
after deducting from the latter 13,298 Rupees ; the original included 
value of the salt fe,rms, henceforth to be separately accounted for. 


Satee of the Ceded Lands, Propeely the Customs or 
Port Duties of Calcutta. 


SuttT customs, or Port Duties of Calcutta, levied generally at the rate 

of 4 per cent, on foreign and 2 per cent, on inland imports ad valorem, 
formed the principal source of the Company’s income in Bengal before 
the revolution of 1757, and were originally established, I believe, to de- 
fray the expense of pilotage up and down the river Hooghly. Of late 
years the amount collected under this head, has been very consi- 
derable, and is stiR increasing. In 1190, A. B. or 1783-4, it was 
6,11,102 in the whole, or net 5,44,244 Sa. Rupees ; but on a five years 
medium, ending the 30th April 1785, the gross receipts were 4,38,923 ’ 
and in like manner the charges, exclusive of those incident to the 
institution of the board of customs, were, on an average 71,431, 
leaving a clear produce of 8,66,492 Sa. Rupees. Were the improving 
state of this branch of revenue to be attributed to the growing 
prosperity of internal industry or enlargement of profitable foreign 
and Lnglish trade, no reasonable objection could be made to the 
.bufthei}. of the impost thus exacted, at the present grand emporium 
of European commerce in India ; but it is notorious that the increa s 
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cliiefly arises from the recent vast addition to the number of British MrLGranFs 
inhabitants residing -within the dependencies of Fort William, and Revenues of 
consequent greater consumption of articles of luxury imported — — ' % — 

from abroad, such as teas, &c. from China; wines, spirituous liquors, CedS\ands^ 
with a variety of manufactured goods directly or indirectly from Customs *or 
France, Holland, Denmarl?:, Italy, and the dominions of Portugal, 

Such a duty therefore is now levied in Calcutta, in addition to 
what is called the Government Customs, of 2|- per cent, universally; 
and the only constitutional general impost of the kind established 
throughout the country under the Mogul authority, must be consi- 
dered, a heavy impolitic incumbrance on the natural proper trade 
of Benal, which of course would centre almost exclusively in the 
^;^pital sea port town of the dependent provinces, if this exaction did 
not throw a larger share into the* neighbouring European settlements. 

At any rate, the establishment of a double custom-house in the same 
place,, and for similar collections, appears uneconomical, and wholly 
unnecessary. 
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Abstract of the Mahl and Sayer, Klialsa and Jageer, or Total lental of the 
general heads, at four different periods ; viz. 1135, A. B. at the last 
the foundation and standard of comparison for every subsequent bundobust;— 
— in 1169, or 71 ,immediately anterior to that settlement,^ before the great im- 
place at the commencement of M. R. Khan’s subordinate agency; — and 
tration : — with an estimate of the loss or recoverable defalcation appear- 
parison with one immediately antecedent to the territorial acquisitions of 
detailed in a former work, and derived from the Soubah of Behar and 
like deduction of comparative deficiency incident to the latter. The w'hole 
improved Mogul Rental; as well as the actually diminished modern collec-' 
penditure in the financial management of all the British dominions, 
Bengal, to the 30th April 1784. 



British Square 
Miles. 

Territorial and variable funds of Revenue, 
classed in Provinces or lesser Sub- 
divisions of country. 



03 

rx| ^ 

as 

S'‘2 

s S 

Q 

Supposed 

Productive 

Portions 

Bengal, Dewanny Portion, Mahl and Sayer. 1 
Khalsa and Jageer ... ... ... [ 

82,099 

62,000 

Ceded Lands ... do do 

9,043 

8,000 

1 

Town of Calcutta and Port Duties, cx. ) 
of House Tax, Total feoubah of Bengal... f ^ 

... 


Total Soubah of Bengal .. 

91,142 

70,000 

Behar, the whole Soubah Mahl, Saver, ^ 
Khalsa and Jageer, inclusive of Baughel-> 
poor, Ramgeer, &c. ... ... ...J 

51,973 

26,000 

Orissa, the Chucklah of Midnapoor 

6,102 

4,000 

Total Gross Bundohust, of and recoverable 1 
defalcation in, the then Provinces ... j 

1,49,217 

1,00,000 


t 9 


f-* - 2 : 

O o 

.JO ^ 

3^ 


( 1 .) 

Ausil Jumma Toomary 
of 1135. 


Gross. 


1,437| 

j 

2431 


1,14,10,285 

27,05,879| 


1,680 

287 

46 


2,0131 


Net. 


1,11,35,559 

26,49,148 


1,41,16,164' 1,37,84,707 
(1157.) 


95,56,098 


72,43,043 


( 1112 .) 


11,43,878! 


Serirjammy charges of Mofussil management, settled with the zemindarsq 
by compromise, or according to the full expense incurred, estimated at j 
one-dfth of the entire original collections, including their own Mus- }» 
coorat, &c. allowance of one-tenth ; the whole to be deducted from the j 
gross Jnmma, ... ... ... .. ...J 

Ket Bevenue, clear of the expense of Native Agencj 

Sadder, extraordinary charges of European management, alone incident"! 
to, and therefore to be deducted from what is termed the net settle- j 
ment of the Company, in 1190, and in which there appears proper for ! 
resumption, to be added to the amount of recoverable defalcation, the | 
excess of twenty lacs of Eupees unnecessary expenditure, on account of | 
Bewanny Adawluts, &c. ,,, ... ... ... Sa. Es.J 

Total net settlement of the Company, in 1190, with recoverable defal-"^ 
cation thereon yearly throughout the three Provinces, on comparison * 
with the proper standard of ascertained Bevenue, at the period of f 
territorial acquisition, or subsequently ... ... Sa. Ra.J 


2,48,16,140 


27,54,733; 


10,33,657 


2,20,61,407 
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Soxibah of Bengal ; as set forth in the preceding sheets, tinder thirty-two 
correction of the Ausil Toomary Jumma, or original Assessments, serving as 
in 1172, OD concluding the first dewanny agreement in behalf of the Company ; 
accountable reduction in the annual demand on the country, which took 
finally in 1190, after a lapse of nineteen years of formal British Adminis- 
ing by the last of these statements of total net yearly Eevenue, on com- 
the Company : — -Also an Abstract of the similar Funds of Annual Income, 
Chucklali of Midnapore in Orissa, applicable to the same periods, with the 
exhibiting a summaiy view of the extent, the old, established, and 
tions, allowing throughout for the same articles of necessary incurred ex- 
comnionly considered dependencies on the Presidency of Fort William in 


(2.1 

M. R. Kliaii’s Bundo'bust, 
m 1172. 

Precedinff J ummabundy of 
1169 or 71. 

(4.) 

Company’s Settlement of 
1190. 

(•')•) 

Loss or re- 







coverablc de- 







fnlcatioii oa 

Gross. 

ISIch 

Gross. 

Nei. 

Gross. 

Net. 

the latter. 

1,60,78,264 

1,50,48,333 

2,26,7-2,936 

2.17,04,175 

1,59,08,993 

1,33,29,254 

87,92,963 



(1177.) 





• • « 

63,17,396 

58,53,130 

59,93,281 

51,00,547 

7.52,583 



(1188.) 




... 

... 

4,76,692 

4,03,1.58 

6,66,662 

6,20,787 

... 

1,60,78,264 

1,50.48,333 

2,94,66,824 

3,79,60,463 

2,25,68,936 

1,90,50,588! 95,45,546 



(U73.) 




05,56,098 

58,19,683 

96,76,881 

64,37,183 

62,45,723 

45,54,307 

18,82,876 



(Ilf 

33.) 






17,56,053 

14,04,843 

9,35,321 

8,05,339 

5,99,504 

2 50,34,362 

... 

4,08,99,758 

... 

2,87,49,080 


1,20,27,926 

47,60,346 


50,97,209 

... 

43,39,746 

... 


1 

2,08,68,016 


3,58,02,489 

... 

2,44,10,234 

... 

... 



• •4 

... 

27,89,346 

7,89,346 

... 

i 

1 

1 

... 

... 

Sicca Rupees 

2,16,20,888 

1 

1.28,17,272 

1 
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EXPLANATOE.Y ItEMARKS, 


Mr. J. Grant’s 
view of tlie 
Revenues of 
Bengal. 


Remarks ex- 
planatory of 
the preceding 
Abstract. 


{Bengal I. 

Remarks Explanatory op the preceding Abstract. 

(1.) Ausil Jumma Toomary: — The gross assessment of Bengal, 
excluslYe of the ground rent of the town of Calcutta, 5,712 Ru- 
pees granted in lackerage or free tenure, is, agreeable to Jaffier 
Khan’s standard rent-roll completed in 1722 A D. and correct- 
ed by his successor Suja to 1728. It includes the Muscoorat, 
or compromise with the zemindars, for all charges of mofiisil 
management, and some articles of extraordinary or sebundy 
expenses, which being deducted leaves the clear residue 
of the Khalsa Shereesa, heretofore annually remitted in specie 
to Delhi, or appropriated in Jageer to the Civil Military 
and Marine imperial establishments of the province, in the pro- 
portion of about a krore and five lacs to the former, and thirty- 
two lacs to the latter. — The Behar Toomary, formed in 1750, 
is a jumma kaumil, or complete assessment ; and the charges 
to be deducted are about 24 per cent, on the gmss settlement, 
leaving a large residue of net income, then for the most part 
assigned in jageers. 

(2.) M. R. Khan’s gross bundobust for Bengal, includes simply 
the Muscoorat allowance, and two new heavy articles of expen- 
diture at Dacca and Curneah. From the net Toomary rent-roll 
of Behar in 1765, was deducted, jageer grants for nine lacs, and 
nearly six lacs more on account of Baughelpoor, &c. dismem- 
bered. 

(3.) Cossim Aly’s gross Jummabundy of the Dewanny portion of 
Bengal in 1762, included, besides the compromised charges of 
Muscoorat, a serinjammy allowance for such districts as had been 
valued either partially or in toto, by hustabood investigations ; 
and to bis net settlement of 2,14,09,175 is added 2,95,000, for 
resumptions or improvements in Sylhet, Rungpoor and Rajem- 
hal, to the year 1765. ^ Behar is stated, as it ought to have been 
rated at the latter period and the ceded lands, as valued by 
hustabood operations carried on under the Oompany’s proper 
administration. 

(4.) Settlement of 1190 A. B. or 1783-4, for the three 
provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, stands in the 
annual general statement of the revenue in gross at 

Sa. Rs. 3,01,35,474 

From this, is deducted abatements of rent 

made in course of the year ... ... 6,76,753 

Also duties on Salt, which make part of 
the profits derived from the manufac- 
ture and sale of that article, altogether i , « o . , a. 

brought to credit in^ the estimate of re- f 

sources, or in thepublicbook under a sepa- 
rate head of account, and to which might 
be added the Salt jumma of Hedjelee, 
three and a half lacs more ... 7,08,741 

And subtracting from the remainder all charges of 
the collections, being 


2,87,49,980 

21,29,092 
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The net bundobBst is reducted to the actual stan-| 
dard of the current year’s agreement... ...} 

The Sayer, or duties, making "| 
part of the preceding jumma, 1 
and exclusive of the estima- 16,56,935 
ted impost on Salt, are rated j 
in all at... ... ... J 

Ordinary and extra charges of 
the Board of Customs ... 5,17,499 

11,39,436 

Drawbacks, &c. on goods re-exported ... 1,58,276 

Net amount passed to credit in the above account, 1 
and distributed under the heads of Dawanny > 
lands, town of Calcutta, and soubah of Behar... j 


2,16,20,888 view of tie 
Revenues of 
Bengal. 


Remarks ex- 
planatory of 
the preceding 
Abstract. 


Sa. Es. 
9,81,160 


(5.) Estimate of loss, or recoverable defalcation, arising on com- 
parison of the net settlement of 1190, with that which actually- 
existed 19 years before, until the Company’s accession to the 
Dewanny, is calculated on balance of the accounts of included 
districts ; among which, three or four, such as Bishenpoor, &c. 
were improved in reirtal. 

N. B. — The annual balance incurred on the Ausil Jumma Too- 
mary, when the country was not overrun by an enemy, did not, 
and could never fairly exceed, a few thousand Eupees. The 
balance of M, E. Khan’s first bundobust in Bengal, uncollected 
at the end of the year, was 15, 40, 851. That of Cossim Aly’s in 
1169 uncertain; supposed to he small, as he is accused of rigour, 
and that he added very little to the established assessment of 
the soubah. In 1164 it was 18,79,891 ; but in 1171 (the year 
immediately preceding the acquisition of the Dewanny, as sta- 
ted and carried forward by ML. E. Khan) it was not more than 
4,10,345. The balance of 1190, throughout the 3 pro-vinces, was 
23,.54,824, of which, about fourteen and a half lacs for Bengal, 
including the Salt balance of Hedjelee ; or if deducted, the gross 
jumma ought in like manner to he diminished. On the whole, 
the balance incident to the three last settlements of the revenue, 
may be estimated at par about fifteen lacs for Bengal, always ta 
be realized in course of the succeeding year. 


III. 


Supplement to the " Historical and Comparative analysis of the 
Finances of Bengal, from the Mogul Conquest to the present 
time — containing, a similar disquisition on the Eevenue of 
the dependent dominions of Soubah Behar ; Chucklah of Midna- 
pore in Orissa, and the Zemindarry of Benares, in Soubah 
Allahabad.— Calcutta, June 30th, 1787.— By James Esq., 


Soubah. Behae. 


Supplement 
to the Histori- 
cal and Com- 


TMs province is one of the most fertile, highly cultivated, and prative Ana- 
populous of Ilindostan, in proportion to its extent of plain arable 
ground ; which may be computed twenty-six thousand square British SouTDaliB(;iiar. 
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miles, divided naturally into two nearly equal portions of territory, 
north and south of the river Ganges, running here its intermediate 
course easterly 200 miles. 

One of these grand divisions, stretching northerly 70 miles hori« 
Kontal distance, to the forests of Nepaul and Morung, at the foot of the 
lower range of the great Tibethian mountains, is separated from Goruck- 
poor in the Soubah of Oude on the west, by the Gunduck, with a very 
indistinct line of connection to mark a crooked frontier of sixty miles 
between that river and the Dewah ; and on the east, it is wholly 
bounded by the district of Purneah in Bengal, which properly, until 
the year 1732, extended on that side no farther than the river Cossa 
in its ancient channel, but has been since considerably enlarged in a 
parallel direction, by annexation of tlie pergunnalis of Derhempoor, 
&c. dismembered from the circar of Mongeer, dependent on Behar, 
The area thus described, being one uninterrupted flat, hath always, 
from the period of complete establishment of the Mogul Government 
under Akber, been subdivided into its present four greater civil divi- 
sions of circars ; of which Tirhoot, the most easterly, comprises in square 
dimensions about two-fifths, and Hajeepoor, Sarun, with Champarun 
or Beteak, each comprehending near one-fifth more, make up, inclusive 
of four dissevered pergunnahs of Mongeer, the remainder of the whole 
northeim portion of territory ; assessed in all, thougli containing one 
half of the arable lands of the Soubah^ at no more than a third of the 
entire annual income. 

The ctlier grand division, extending south ol the Ganges 60 miles 
to that range of hills, called in Sanscrit Bindea-cliil, and which here 
separates the lower plains from the Balagaut, or elevated mountainous 
region, common to the interior of Hindostan, is divided from the circar 
of Chunar, in the Soubah of Allahabad, on the west by the river 
Carumnassa ; and ffom Bengal on the east, by a branch of the southern 
hills, which curving to the north, forms at its extremity near the banks 
of the Ganges, the boundary pass of Telliagurry, on the confines of the 
district of Rajemhal. The circar of Behar in the middle, occupies about 
onehalf of the whole level area of this great southerly division; the plains 
of that of Mongeer on the east, take up a sixth more, including in this 
share only, a fourth part of the dimensions of the district entire, with 
all its mountainous dependencies; and Rhotas, the southerly and 
western circar, being the seventh, lying chiefly between the rivers 
Soane and Carumnassa, anciently completed the number, with the flat 
extent of all the civil financial sub-divisions of the Soubah ; but more 
recently, an eighth circar, called Shahabad, hath been formed of that 
half portion of the latter, comprehending the zemindarry of Boujepoor, 
and which, situated altogether betv^^een the two last-mentioned rivers, 
stretches northerly quite to the banks of the Ganges. Comparatively, 
however, this moiety of the assessed arable lands of the whole province 
on account of the superiority of its soil and produce, particixlarly iu 
the rich commercial article of opium, yields near two-thirds of the 
total annual revenue^ 

But in addition to both these grand divisions of productive 
territory, which excludes from the proper area of tlie three southerly 
circars, a straggling hilly country little worth, of 8,000 square miles ; 
a third, and elevated adjoining region, still further to the south, forms 
a part of Soubah Behar, no less extensive than either of the former 
tivo, as containing near IS, 000, square miles, though proportionably of 
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very inconsiderable value. This highland district, including the 

modern sub-divisions of Palamow, Kaingur, and Chutea N^gpoor, 

bounded on the west by the Soubah of Allahabad, on the south, Orissa, cal and Com- 

and on the east, Bengal, hath, since the age of Ptolemy, been geogra- pa^tive Ana- 

phically termed, the three Bellads or Cantons, in Arabic, and from 

which its modern denomination of Velayt, may be only a corruption, Soubali Behar, 

if not derived from another root of the same language, modified to 

express a foreign dependent Government. 

It is also, sometimes generally, described under the appellation 
of Kokerab, more commonly called Nagpoor, from the diamond mines 
of that place, as giving most importance to the whole country, making 
part of the same mountainous tract of land, barren in almost every 
thing, except the most precious jewels in the world ; and extending 
in a devious southerly course from Panna in Bundelcund, to Kaujecotah 
beyond the Kistna, in the Deccan, including the mines of Sumbhelpoor 
andGolconda; yet perhaps this portion of unfruitful territory might 
still be moi'e interestingly distinguished, by delineating the character of 
its inhabitants, who are undoubtedly an original savage race, differing 
extremely in appearance, religion, languageandmanners, from theHindoo 
lowlanders of Hindostan, and whose possessions altogether being poor, 
or thinly peopled, have scarcely ever yielded to the state or revenue, 
exceeding two lacs and a half of Rupees. 

Generally, the Soubaii of Behar derives its superiority over most 
of the other provinces of the Mogul empire, from the great natural 
advantages of a temperate climate ; high and fertile soil, well watered, 
productive of the drier grains, and all the luxuries required by the 
more active, waidike inhabitants of the north ; with a centrical situa- 
tion, havingeas}^ communication internally, and serving as an emporium, 
or bj’' means of the river Ganges, a throughfare to facilitate the com- 
mercial intercourse between Bengal, as well as foreign maritime coun- 
tries, and the more interior provinces of Hindostan. These advantages, 
drew arts and manufactures from abroad ; and after the Patan conquest, 
produced an increased population, in soldiers or emigrants, of that 
martial agricultural people, who were induced to become settlers, either 
from local allurement, or the political encouragement of Government, 
in establishing a national feudal militia towards the eastern imperial 
frontier. The revolution in favour of the royal descendants of Timoor, 
fiirst brought about in 933 Hejirah, or A. D. 1527, and finally effected 
on the accession of Akber in 903 of the former, or 1555 of the latter 
era, with the regular civil administration established then, and ever 
since continued in almost its original form, heightened greatly the 
prosperity of the soubah, under the crown of Delhi ; while the indepen- 
dent state of numerous Mussulmen jageerdars, joined to the refractory 
spirit of a hardy warlike race of Hindoo landholders and peasantry, 
differing greatly in bodily temperament, nourished by the heartier 
food of wheat and barley, from their effeminate neighbours of Bengal, 
living chiefly on the watery diet of rice, served in some measure, to 
preserve internal tranquility, and resist the tyranny of lawless fOuje- 
darry usurpers, in time of recent public anarchy. 

Accordingly agriculture, manufactures and commerce, have always 
highly flourished in this favoured province. Opium, which may be 
considered the peculiar produce and stable commodity of the country, 
might fairly be estimated to return in gross, under rules of a private 
or public monopoly of necessary existence every where in India; 
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in. twent}'- lacs of Rupees for about four thousand chests exported yearly ; 
tothrms^S.- ^eluding a moderate charge of sovereign territorial rent, with full 
cal and Com- cost of labour, and profit on stock, amounting in value to one-half of 
parative Ana- the whole quantity produced. Saltpetre, manufactured chiefly in 
circars of Hajeepoor and Sarun, reckoned at two lacs of maunds, 
SoubaBBehar. might moderately be calculated to yield to the labourer and sovereio-n, 
or favoured merchants, ten lacs of Rupees. Cotton cloths for expor- 
tation on all sides, twenty additional lacs; while the ordinary 
productions of grain, sugar, indigo, oil, beetle leaf, &c. carried out for 
sale, returned at least fifteen lacs more, after deducting an equal sum 
for the annual imports of Bengal, Salt being almost the only article 
required from abroad, for home consumption : thus leaving perhaps on 
the whole, a clear- balance ofti-ade to the soubah of fifty lacs of Rupees, 
to answer a yearly drain of specie to the like amount, constituting the 
net tribute to be derived from a gross rental of near a million sterlino-' 
per annum ; besides a profit of ten lacs, accruing from the usual state 
monopolies of Ojpium with Saltpetre. And all this, after complete 
comfortable subsistence, on the most ample equitable scale of political 
economy in Asia, of a population probably of three millions of souls, 
exclusive of the Civil and Military establishments necessary for the 
internal administration of the province. It may further be observed, 
that, if such were the affluent circumstances of the country under 
the^ despotism of the Moguls, its mercantile prosperity forming the 
basis of actual wealth and revenue, hath surely not diminished within 
the period of the freer, more lenient Government of its present rulers, 
as might be sufficiently evinced by reference to the Custom House ac- 
counts of Patna during the term elapsed, exhibiting comparatively a 
view of great increasing commerce. 

But as the views and objects of interior Mussulmen policy were 
almost entirely concentred in a system of finance, as the grand pal- 
ladium of power and conquest ; so it is alone to the operations in this 
great department of Eastern rule, that we direct our present attention, 
as chiefly influencing the more prosperous condition of the province 
in question. The general principles of the Mogul constitution, in es- 
tablishing the nature and sources of revenue with the usual mode of 
management, have been already discussed in a political survey of the 
Northern Cfrcars ; and in like manner, as these were referred to and 
applied in the comparative analysis of the finances of Bengal, to 
draw the important practical result in ascertaining the amount of legal 
necessary dues of the exchequer annually, so also in the present dis- 
quisition, a similar reference and application may answer the same 
ends, to measure the proper standard rental of Behar, while a detail 
of actual yearly collections here, seems all that is now requisite to 
learn, by comparison, the progress of improvement or decline, as well 
under the influence of the regular Mogul institutions continued to the 
acquisition of the Dewauny in 1765, as during their perversion from 
that time forward to the year 1784-, through the corruption or misre- 
pr^entations of native Hindostanny Agents. One fundamental regu- 
lation alone, as especially applicable to the latter soubah, seems neces- 
wy to be brought to remembrance, for the more perfect understand- 
ing of its actual circumstances ; that is, the original grand division 
into Jageer and Khalsa territory ; according to which, at first generally 
about One-third of all the lands of each province was set apart, under 
theforiher denomination, and assigned for the maintenance of the great. 
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officers ofState,witli the wliole feudal provincial establishments of empire; 
while the remainder only was assessed for rent payable immediately into the iiiSoL 
the royal treasury, to answer the King’s proper expenses, Civil and Mill- cal and Com- 
tary, as well as all the extraordinaries of war ; at the same time, that ramtive Ana- 
both portions of country were subjected to the same financial rules, in 
prescribing the nature, form and amount of the yearly collections, ever SoubakBehar 
to be made through the subordinate agency of zemindars, or farming 
landholders ; but with the material ditference, that in the one case the 
superintending management was assigned to jageerdars acting in their 
own immediate behalf, and in the other, vested in aumildars appointed 
solely on account of the crown* 

This distinction in personal superintendence, produced necessarily 
under despotism, very unequal effects in the increase of the public re- 
venue ; which became the more remarkable in Behar, as all the Khalsa 
lands were, in the end, by gradual alienation, and until the general 
resumption of Cossim Ali in 1700, converted into Jageers. The holders 
of these, were individually interested in keeping up or extending the 
original standard of the crown-rent, on principles of the Mogul consti- 
tution, according to the advancement of agriculture and manutactures, 
whether real, by improvement, or fictitious, by the extraordinary influx 
of specie consequent to the discoveries of America and passage round 
the Cape, which in a certain, measure, affected even the interior of 
Hindostan ; and they were also well enabled, for the most part from 
the smallness of their territorial possessions, with the advantage of a 
feudal militia, to attend minutely and effectual^ to their proper con- 
cerns. Whereas the superior officers employed in Khalsa division of 
the country, influenced by private interests totally dissimilar, became 
either negligent or corrupt, and were often bribed by inferior zemin- 
darry agents, to remit or diminish the established dues of Go- 
vernment ; instead of increasing them, conformably to an incidental 
change of local circumstances ; which as we have seen in Bengal, 
forced its rulers, while yet under formal dependence on the Mogul 
empire, to relieve the public exigencies by the destructive irregular 
mode of lev37ing proportional Abwabs on the changeable divisions of 
territory, included in the subordinate jurisdictions of zemindars. 

Nevertheless, when these effects of different management in the 
control of the finances were found to be considerable, under an upright 
vigorous administration, a reform every where took place. The improv- 
ed jageers on removal or death of the occupants, were resumed, and 
with their additional rents (technically called towfeer or profitable in- 
crease) annexed to the royal exchequer ; from whence new grants were 
made of the same pecuniary value on the AusilToomapy Jumma,to re- 
place so much taken from the assigned funds. Hence in process of 
time, by such repeated operations, more than any similar in the Khalsa 
department, whether by hustabood investigation, establishment of Ab- 
wabs, or conquered annexations of territory, the revenue of the whole 
empire hath been prodigiously increased since the original settlement^ 
made by Toorel Mull in the reign of Akber ; being in some provincewS, 
more than double, but scarcely any where less than a half, in addition 
of that antiquated rent-roll ; and hence, the more recent assessments 
^consolidated with the old standard, at distant periods of time, formed a 
new permanent jumma, under the same denomination of Ausil Toomary^, 
in like manner founded, on precise ascertainod knowledge of the an- 
cient and actual resource of the country, Accordingly, in Bengakit 
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IIL hath been shewn, that four such universal reforms, inclusive of the 
to theSistori- assessment, have successively taken place from the commence- 

caiand Com- Hient of Mogul Government; — the first in 1 582, producing a total in- 
parative Ana- come of one krore and six lacs of Rupees, estimated at a sixl h more 
l ysis, &<i. preceding rental of the Affghan princes ; — the 2nd in 1658, to 

SoubahBeliar. the close of Shall Jehan’s reign in the vice-royalty of Sultan Sujah, 
with near a fourth of the last settlement in addition ; — the 3rd in 1722, 
in the soubahdarry of Jaffier Khan, soon after the accession of Mahom- 
ed Shall, yielding a very considerable increase; — and the 4tli in 176-3, 
under the administration of (’ossim Ali, productive of a revenue of up- 
words of two krore and a half, though fraud iilentlj’' reduced two years 
afterwards on the Company’s acquisition of the Dewanny, in the sum 
of about seventy lacs of Rupees. But here it is to be observed, that 
the last comparatively great augmentation did not proceed quite so 
much from the resumption of jageers with their towfeer (an operation 
which had not taken place since the days of Akber in many of the dis- 
tricts) as the annexation or complete discovery of the keffyet or profit- 
able increase of the K balsa lands in a long series of years, thi^oughout 
two or three large foujedarry jurisdictions, with the zemindarries of 
Beerboom and Dinagepoor; all held previously, either by special favor 
or in a rnanner independent of the sovereign power. 

In like manner, in the sonbah of Behar, three such periodical im- 
provements in the standard of assessment, appear to have been made 
since the Mogul conquest of the province under Akber, from the pre- 
ceding Mussulman race of Affghan princes ; — viz. the 1st and universal 
one, as common to the whole of proper Hindostan, north of the river 
Nerbudda, by Toorel Mull, in 1582 , is supposed to have been produc- 
tive of a sixth, in addition to the former jumma ; — the 2d in the 27th 
year of the reign of Aurungzebe, answering to 1685 of the Christian era, 
at least doubled the effective original revenue of the Mogul emperors ; 
—and the third in 1750, soon after theaccession of AhmedShah, under the 
administration of Aliverdi Khan and Aumilcl any of Jankiram, both of 
whom, had been long intimately acquainted with the state of the soubah, 
established s new permanent rent-roll called Ausil Toomary, with an 
increase of one-eighth on the preceding one, by progressive improve- 
ments of the jageer lands ; being then altogether, about ninety-five lacs 
of Rupees annually, raised gradually from forty-two. Moreover, in ad- 
dition to these three provincial reforms, a fourth might be stated to have 
taken place on the acquisition of the Dewanny in 1765, under the aus- 
pices of Mahomed Reza Khan, acting in behalf of the Company : but 
the improvement on this occasion, arose chiefly from annexation of the 
completely conquered district of Betteah, forming the greater part of 
the circar of Chumparun ; and the other alterations were no more 
than a specification of the particulars of the former rental, adopted as 
a future standard ; while the comparative virtue of the minister in this 
instance, can merit no encomium, considering the large unconstitutional 
alienations made to himself and dependents in jageer ; and that he 
was employed only on a temporary mission, the profits of which were 
to cease, with the first annual settlement of the revenue ; or to be par- 
freipated, with a dangerous and more intelligent rival in the person of 
b^t^proy, an artful Hindoo mutseddy, appointed naib fox the subsequent 
of the finances, under a superior English administration. 

^ llie Iprm and result, however, of all these changes, in producing 
each respectively an increased public income to the State, require 
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separate exhibition, in the natnre of a rent-roll, with proper illustrations, IIL 
to eiicJble a just comparision to be drawn of the propriety and extent 
of such improvements, as well as establish the ultimate legal standard ^nd Com- 
of assessment on acquisition of the Dewanny, to which reference must parative Ana- 
always be made to determine the weight or case, equality or difference lysis? 
of succeeding exactions. Accordingly^ we shall here present an Abstract Behar. 

of the Revenue of the soubah, in its regular and still existing larger 
sub-divisions of circars, at the period of each reform, chronologically 
arranged, beginning with the original settlement of Toorel Mull, as set 
forth in the institutes of Akbei'. 


First. — Ausil Jumnia Toomary Ruckbah, or the oinginal Rent-roll, 
by measurement, of the Soubah of Behar, in its sub-divisions of Circars, 
Pergunnahs and villages (though the number of the latter be unspeci- 
fied) as settled about the year 1582, in the reign of Akber, under the 
administration of Toorel Mull, for all the lands of the Province, supposed 
to be nearly equal in extent to their present estimated dimensions, by 
Eennel, of British square miles 51,973- 


Circars. 

1 

No. of Pergun- 
nalis. 

Buckbali, 
measurement in 
Beghas Dultny 
of 3,600 square 
ells each. 

Jumma Toom- 
ary in Dams of 
40 to each 
Rupee. 

Standard Re- 
venue in 
Rupees. 

Southern Division. 

1. Behar, with Palaniow, <fec. 

46 

9,52,598 

8,31,96,390 

20,79,907 

2. Mongeer, with all its dependencies... 

31 

Unmeasured 

2,96,37,344 

7,40,933 

Z. Rhotcs div. Sasseram, <Src. 



1,61,50,566 

4,03,765 

— Do. div. Boujepoor, &c. ... 

ul 

4,73,343 

2,47,28,873 

C, 18,221 

Northern Division. 

1. Terheot 

74 

2,66,464 

1,91,89,777 

10,21,986 

5, Hajeepoor 

11 

4,36,952 

2,73,31,030 

6,83,276 

6, Sarun... ... 

17 

2,29,052 

1,61,72,004 

4,04,300 

7. Chumparun 

3 

85,711 

55,13,420 

1,37,836 

Total. ... 

200 

24,44,120 

22,19,19,404 

56,47,984 


It is however to be observed, ^that this Statement includes the 
whole real and estimated revenue of the Soubah, inclusive of all charges. 
But properly of the 200 pergunnahs, no more than 138, including all 
the measured lands, were assessed for rent to Government in the sum 
of 17,26,81,774 dams, or Sicca Rupees 43,17,044, per annum ; from 
which A or twenty per cent, may fairly be deducted for Museoorat, &c. 
Mofussil expenses, leaving only Rupees 34,53,636 as the net income oi 
the State, assigned in Jageer or received into the Khalsa Shereefa ; 
perhaps originally in the proportion of one to two, whether, in extent 
of territory or money valuation, of the yearly produce of the soil, 
shared between the sovereign and peasantry, according to the rebba 
or division of J to the former, and remainder to the latter. All the 
other unmeasured pergunnahs, in number 61-2, including the whole 
circar of Mougeer, with the hilly or jungly countries of the circars of 
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Sappfement ^Iiotas, and Tirhoot, appear to have been altocvetbpr- r 

to tie Histori- most part, unsubdued and probably unexnlored . « bTi ^ 
cal and Com- Or refractory zemindars, tk)ugh valued W independent 

.rrrr— "g^^®"ble to the ambiLus conaueriu^Sflt^.f 


Soubab, Beliar. 


XAA jjiuspeci:, tne entire snbver^inr. of i ? 

as the greater states of Hindostan TBa lesser as well 

editable donations of Sma or subSwf^'t’L”, ™“siow and 
Mahomedana, amounting^S ItopiT “fSo °! “'t'*''*- ““>>■ *0 

part of tho ktter eatimaled porZ of tie rStJ rf 

;-^»..bt bo nr^tained ont of iStSSrS g^S 

into tS'ptSilr^rdSlt “ Tr<f“‘-<iivided 

adopted by Alemgeer in the 27tli vear nf "h * * Sbah J ehan;, 

A. D. with only an inmfsT S 2I1 ol 

39,43,44,532 dami which at the meLmmW^ 

at that period, or 46^ nearly vSd a into Rupees 

Rupees; and after dlductio^of iSssil if 85,15,683 

unproductive though included territorial fundf 
the sovereign, of Rupees 55,97,413, of which 51 S 4if L ne* income to 
edin Jageeror charitable grants and tho „ *iien assign- 
4,16,000 reserved to the Khalsa '^bliT-oofn omainder only stated at 
foUowing Abstract summarily set forth in the 


Circars. 

No. of Per 
gunnahs. 

New Jumma 
- Too tn ary in 
dams of 46j 
to a Enpee. 

KhaJsa 
portion in 
Dams. 

Total Standard 
Eeveuue in 
Enpees. 

SoUTHEBISr DiVISIOlf. 





U Ephar..., 

5. Mongeer 

!. Ebotas... ... y’j 

Shababad Boujepoor 

Noetherb Division. 

54 

40 

' 7 

11 

16,1 T, 09, 460 
5,34,81,660 
' 2,48,64,583 
3,10,37,528 

1,56,38,826 
' 4,87,000 

3,54,705 

36,49,922 

10,25,660 

7,77,295 

4,55,538 

. Tirboot. 

Hajepoor 

Sarun,,. ..J **' 

Cliumparan 

102 

11 

18 

3 

3,09,83,443 

4^63,33,691 

3,71,62,144 

97,72,023 

5,000 

2,80,000 

7,69.287 

10,29,309 

8,01.461 

9,211 

Total 

rm -!• rm 

246 ; 

39,43,44,532 

1,67,65,531 

85,15,683 


roll, appears to be about tliirtv\es^ second permanent rent- 

effected/n the course of a ceSry on the latter, 

ef America were thrown into the^ener^l oW discovered treasure 

Wdi nndmore eapeeX S SS bi t?. ^ P"*® 

fbiteng or resumption of ^eers operation of 

the . standard of an estraordbi J,^'r ^ a ™ J^ent to 

interned management of individuJ°temiora*^^°^^' %ough the close 
imprbVieiaent of Effective income P'‘°P'^®*®f i ^nt the 

> « racome seems not to have exceeded twenty- 
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one lacs, or nearly three-fifths in addition to the ongmal amount 
realized. It is further to be observed, that the value of the nam oi 
feloos of copper had greatly changed in the reign of .^emgeer, being csd and to- 
theri rated generally at forty-eight instead of iorty to a Eupee ; t^ugh p 

the weight having been at the sanae from 21 to 14 Masheh, diminished^ 

the coniparative worth of silver at least 25 per cent. The variations gonbah. Behar. 
howevei^ which occur in the last statement of the revenue and wfil be 
still more conspicuous in the next, in converting dams by valuation 
into Eupees, were not influenced so much by the true rise or fall lela- 
tivelv of the quantity of metal m either coin, as by a fictitious mode, 
then introduced from the necessities of the State, in an arbitraiy in- 
crease of the number of dams contained in jageei; assignments, to swell 
the importance of the grant, or gratify the vanity of the ™ 

estimating largely the reward of his services, while the real income of 
the lands in effective money regulated the proper f 

and brought the assessment thus nominally varied in the different 
circars and pergunnahs of the Soubah, to one general standard of 

Thnfl.— Toomar Jummah Euckbah of the Soubah of 
ei"ht circars, 236 pergunnahs, and 6 G Sayer Mehals Jageer or Khalsa ; ^ 

containing altogether 31,940 villages, of which 7,904 were appropnated 
in Nancar Malikanah to zemindars, &c. or religious and charitable 
donations, wMle the remaining number 24,086, with Euckbah measur- 
ing 27,53,156 lieghas of 3,600 square ells each, or nearly an 
^ were alone assessed in rent to Government, as permanently 


acre, were aione assesseu m acxju ^ - r i,. , 

established in 1750, in the reign of Ahmed ® 

■’* ■' ISleabut Dewanny of Janki Earn • tlie wnoie a 


darr}^ of Aliverdi and 
the Kamil, or isireatest 


the whole at 
annual receipts, rated tor l,01,/9,14il Rupees 5 


but on'a medium of years, calculated only to 7 ^ 1 '^ mnety-five lacs 
fifty-six thousand and ninety-eight Sicca Eupees gross rental 


Circars. 

Pergutinaks 
and Sayer 
Mekals. 

B-uckbak 
measurement 
in Begkas, 
of 3,600 Ells. 

Jamma 
Toomer in 
Dams of 56 to 
a Kupee on a 
Medium. 

lotalStandard 

Eevenue 

in 

Eupees. 

Mehal. 

1. Bebar... 

2. Mongeer 

3. Ehotas 

4. Shaliabad 

5. Tirkoot 

6. Hedjepoor 

7. Sarun... 

8. Chumparura 

Sayer Pesbeusb Nizamat, Sayer 
of tke Soubak, &c. only por- 
tion of tke Khalsa... 

54 

40 

i\ 

93 

11 

18 

3 

65 

9,53,598 

3.09,036 

4,73,343 

2,66,464 

4,36,952 

2,29,053 

85,711 

23,06,77,964 

6,21,73,618 

3,44,60,008 

4,96,49,346 

4,17,59,644 

6,21,83,036 

4,18,72,239 

1,16,82,045 

1,18,35,300 

38,48,800 

8,98,952 

5,39,665 

8,26,846 

8,20,042 

8,28,100 

9,29,866 

2,00,217 

6,63,717 

Total 

303 

27,53,166 

53,61,93,19c 

) 95,56,098 

1 


This amount, in rouna rmmners -- - 

Rupees, is the result of the ultimate reform m the na , * | 

wextain an adeqriate fixed standard for the soYOieig 
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Supplement ^Iiereforeiucludes the utmost gross income that the province 
to the Histori- Capable of yielding; from which (deductino' as 

cal and Com- Usual about twenty per cent, for mofussil charges of collekon siieh'as 
museoorat and sebundy. With mokhareje or dismembered pergunnahs 

if ever properly reduced, or to be more exact according to the settle- 

Soubah Behar. ment of the Fusillee Behar year 1771, the sum of 20,01,495) there re- 
mains 75,54,603, as the net buudohasty jumma coiicluded with the 
zemindars and farmers, bo that either in gross or clear revenue an 
increase had taken place from the days of Akher, or in the space of a 
couple 01 centuries, more than equal the original assessment of Toorel 
Mull, actually realized; which (considering the inland situation of the 
soubah, precluded from the benefits of the direct maritime commerce 
in that pmod begun and carried on with Europe, from all the coasts 
01 Hindostan, together with the effects of Hindoo superstition in burv- 
ing treasure, or the policy of the Mahomedans in hoarding it for pro- 
jects of ambition, all being aHke detrimental to the accumulation of 
cun-ent specie) may be thought no inconsiderable acquisition of nomi- 
nal wealth drawn chiefly from the mines of America, and at any rate 
must have greatly influpced the value of the necessaries of life, as well 
* Sivmn^nt public demands to answer the gi-owing exigencies of 

t reforms of the standard assessment, a 

fourth alteration may be said to have taken place in 17^, on acquisi- 
tion of the Dewanny ; and which, though in fact only exhibiting a 
view of the modakhil and mokhareje annexations or dismemberments of 
territory, from the period of the last reform, stating the remainder of 
the soubsih at the valuation then fixed, yet seems necessary here to be 
set forth in the abstract, as serving for the foundation of the Com- 
panys first settlement of the revenues of Behar, afterwards to be given 
in the detail of zemindarry jurisdictions, to form a comparison of the 
amount of future bundobusts. 

^r^. ^ IT -Annual Income, Mehal and Saver. 

Ahalsa and Jageer, proceeding from all the lands of the pr'ovince 
divided into 8 circars, and 302 included mehals, as settled in the’ 
beginning of the Behar Pussillee year 1173, answering to the 
^5tb September 1765 A._D. being the basis of the jummabundy 
at that time concluded with the zemindars and renters... 

53,61,93?190j a’ 56- ... Hiineps noj? 

Modakhil or annexation of territorial revenue by the conquest of Bet- * 

teali; in the circar of Chumparan ,,, , . ] 20 783 


Mokhareje or dismemberment of the following Districts 
and Pergunnahs from, their respective Circars ; viz. 

Behar, 5 mehals of Palamow, Koherah, &c. , ... Eupees 

Mongeer, 3 mehals, Dercempoor, &c. 

Shahabad, 3 do., Euttenpoor, &c. to Buiwant Singh 
Sarun, % mehals Shabjehanpoor^ &e. to Sujah ul Dulah 
mm the Sayer of the Khalsa, 7 mehals 
Hajeepoor, 5 villages. 


Eupees 96,76,881 


1,09,615 

53,160 

57,694 

60,000 

6,600 

108 


, eje or dismemberment of 20 mehals and 5 vih 
rated at a’ 56^ Es» 2 , 87,177 
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First deduction of alienated lands in 11 71^ in lieu 
of nancar malikanah to the zemindars and 
iBockuddiros ... ... ... 4,45,482 

Second deduction in the present year 1173, for the 

like purposes ... ... ... 4,95,552 

Add difference between the bundobust and dowle 

in these particulars ... ... 12,814 

Total alienations... 9,53,848 


Total Mokhaieje or Dismemberments... 12,41,025 

The gross jiimmabundy, inclusive only of rent and muscoorat, or 
memorandum of pecuniary allowances to be made to the zemin- 
dars for charges of collection at the end of the year, on account of 
the khalsa and ja^ jer lands, mehal and sayer of the Sobah of 
Behar^ for the Fussiliee year 1173, or 1765-6 ... **1 84,35,856 

Of which, had been resumed by Cossim Alii, and appro- 
priated as revenue to the khalsa shereefa 64,37, 18 3^ 

as jageers and altumgha, the latter part by Mahomed 
Eeza Khan ; viz. 

In 1171 ... ... 3,11,526 

1172 ... ... ... 1,92,963 

1173 . ... ... ... 4,30,791 

9,35,280 

Deduct difference between the bundohnst 

and dowle accounts ... ... 8,637 

9,26,643 


73,63,826 

Muscoorat or charges of mofussil collections, 
such as 5 per cent, moccuddemy : 

Eussoom, canongoe, and putwary, 2 per cent. 

&c. See., paid in money ... 10,72,030 

Eupees 84,35,856 
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Soubah Behar. 


Jumma Teshkees Bundobusty, or net Eental of the Khalsa and Jageer Lands of 
the Soubah of Behar, as ascertained and rated by Mahomed Eeza Khan in 
1173, according to the preceding Abstract of the dowle or gross receipts of the 
. zemindars from subordinate farmers, after deducting every expense of mofussil 
management included under the heads of Nancar, Muscoorat, Sebundy, &c. 
altogether conformable to, and on the foundation of the last Toomer Jumma 
Euckbah fixed in 1750, now to be exhibited in the detail of zemin dairy or 
pergunnatty Jurisdictions, classed under their respective territorial divisions of 
Circars; viz. 


1st Ciecab. Behae. 

Containing, according to Eennell, in all its dimensions, 6,680 square British miles ; 
of which, assessed arable ground, by measurement, about 27 lacs of Bengal 
ryotty beghas in 49 pergunnahs, rated at Eupees 22,14,812 bundobusty, 
according to the following particulars of the Eent-roll concluded in 1173 ; and 
besides the dismembered hilly territory of Palamow, Eamgur and Nagpore, 
estimated sqirare British miles, with a rental only of 1,09,615 Eapea, 
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Supplement 
to tlie Histori- 
cal and Com- 
parative Ana- 
lysis, &c. 


Soubaii Beiiar, 


No. 1. One perg. Havillee Behar, divided among several petty zemin- 
dars, of which, the principal is Shah Alum ul dien, in all 
rated, Ausil Toomary, 2,00,000 Eupees ; reduced in 1173, 
after deducting jageer nancar, museoorat, Sjo. to a net bun- 

dobust of 

2. One do,, Havillee Azimabad or Patna, principal Chowdry 

Sukanundoo Kebterry and Mnlcona Armenion.. Ausil 1,65,585 ; 

reduced 

3. Ten do., zernindarry of Merteiject'Sing bramin, residing at 

Tekarry, composed of Oukerry Suiiwret, Aikel Bellaweer, 
Heknere Antery Belirab, Jey Cbiimpa, Kella JDeokuu Gya 
Manpoor, i of Amertkre and Mehar, with some villages of 
the pergnnnah of Haper, including a few talookdarry posses- 
sions belonging to inferior landholders of the same bramin 
caste, rated in all 3,70,95,530 dams, or Rupees 6,28,363; 
increased to 

4}. Twelve pergs. zernindarry of Akbal Alii Khan Afghan, com- 
posed of Herhut Semay Bajegeer, Booh, Cherra Kerrenpoor 
Sergur, and Punjerooky Angoo Peshcush Bampoor, with the 
h alf of Amerthre and Mehar, besides some scattered villages 
of other pergunnahs ; in all, dams 2,69,49,462, or Rupees 
3,88,083; increased in 1173, after deducting all alienations 
and charges, to a net jumma 

5. Two do., zernindarry of Jeswunt Singh, &c. hramins, "com- 

posed of Arcuzil and Musaodeh, 1,60,06,363, or Rupees 
1,74,878 ; reduced to 

6. Pour do., zernindarry of Shekh Omer ullah, consisting of the 

entire pergunnahs of Ancha, Goah, Dader and Manourah ; 
rated, Ausil 34,72,200 dams, or 1,09,994 Rupees; ahenated 
altogether in deductions or jageers ... 

7. One do., Shahpoor Moneer, divided between Hussen Khan, 
Mirza Beg, and Hyder Beg, with many lesserfzemindars or 
moccuddims of villages ; Ausil, in Bs. 1,17,967 ; reduced to... 

8. Two do., Pelich and Malda ; the former held by'^Baboo Nun- 

doo Sing, bramin, in zernindarry ;'"the latter chiefly by Akbel 
Alii Khan Patna, Rupees 2,60,861 ; reduced to. 

9. Do. do., Sanrah and Bellia, in zernindarry, chiefly to'^How- 

iass Chowdry and Angoor Sing, bramins, Rupees 2,54,834; 
reduced to ... 

10. Do. do., Shajehanpoor and Behempoor, in zernindarry," to 

Shekh Fozil ullah and Khajah Mahomed Simbrah, with other 
lesser Chowdxies ; Ausil, Rupees 1,25,737, in jageer &c. ... 

11. One do,, Ghyaspoor, chiefly to Sen Persaud Sing, bramin, 

with other lesser zemindars... Ausil, Rupees 2,72,653 ; 
reduced to ...... ... ... ... 

12. One do., Tellareh, to Naim ullah, &c., 1,87,466 ; reduced to 
N. B. —Where the bundobusty settlement exceeds the ausil, 

generally the difference arises in charging the whole zernindarry 
compact, or, scatered with the former, but only the contiguous 
or proper zernindarry districts with the ausil, of which the re- 
mainder is brought under the heads of the dispersed pergunnahs 
respectively, as in the case of Akhal Alii Khan for Maida and 
Bissung. 

14 ♦ One do., Phulwarry, to sixndry petty zemindars, and alto- 
gether, in jageer, rated in the ausilj72,931 


31,528 

32,000 

6,68,638 

4,65,188 

1,47,583 

48,804 

1,15,890 

'20,061 

85,257 

1,22,392 


# 
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15. One do., Bissun^, principal zemindar Akhal Alii Khan Patna, 

exclusive of his proper zemindarry... 1,69,041 ; wholly in 
jageer, &c. 

16. One do., Bykentpoor, to Kessery Sing, bramin... 13,912; 
reduced to 

17. One do., Bisthazary, to Amurei Sing Kehterwar... 24,021, in 
jageer ... 

18. One do., GMddore, to Gopaul Sing Kehtewar... 21,300; 
reduced to 

fOne do., Selimabad, chief zemindar'll 
j Bui wan Sing ... ... 

One do., Kaper, to Jaggat Sing, j 1,82,945 ; 

\ with the former bramins ... ^reduced in 1173 to a 
1 One do., Chergong, to Eajah Chet- f net jumma, annexed to 
j ter Putty Kajepoot ... ...[Sends and Kotumba 

I Two do., Shergauty, to Golam [ of. 

Hussein Khan Afghan Eohillah...J 

Total existing Funds in 1173,.* 33,70,521 

20. Five do., dismembered or reduced in 

stating the annual jummabundy, 

^ ^ but making part of the ausil too- 
mary, are here included ; viz. 3 
pergunnahs of Palamow, &c., 2 
^ mehals of Sultan Gunge and the 
^ Kokerah, together rated^ for ori- 
ginal rent ... 4,78,270 

21. Muscoory talooks, with a portion of 
the jageer circar resumed, making part 
of the foregoing ausil, but separately 
stated in the bundobust 

54 pergunnahs... Total Mai Khalsa and 
Jageer of circar Behar...Eupees, Ausil, 38,48,800; of which, 

f Granted in jageer, to 1173 ... 3,60,365 
1 Alienated or reduced, 
j as Nancar Mali- 

I kaneh, to the same 

i period 9,64,975 

Charges muscoorat, 

&c., in money to 

the zemindars ... 3,08,648 

12,78,623 

16,33,088 


III. 

Supplement 
to tiie Histori- 
cal and Com- 
parative Ana- 
574 ^y®is» &C-* 

Soubah Bebar- 


6,143 


1,69,488 


19,13,546 


3,01,266 


Total net Bundobusty Income of the Circar of Behar in 1173, 
after all deductions of Jageer Nancar, and Muscoorat, to be 
received into the Khalsa treasury... Kupees... 22,14,812 


2. CiucAE Mongeee. 

Containing in all its dimensions, British square miles, 8,270 ; of which, only 2,817 
in the district of Bhauglepoor, &c. on both sides of the Ganges plain, and equally 
productive with the rest of the soubah, in rent proceeding from about nine lacs 
of Bengal ryotty beghas measured arable ground, in 40 pergunnahs, assessed in 
1173 for an Ausil Jumma of Eupees 8,98,952 ; reduced to a net bundobust, after 
every deduction of Jaggeers, Nancar, and Muscoorat, of Eupees 8,08,006, as 
follows ; viz. 
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ni. No 22. Eklit Perss,— Havillee Mongeer to Bald Chowdry as principal 

xiu. to ^ A„„n rn Tfc AA QRA 


Supplement " zemindar, rated in the Au^il Toomary.*. Es. 
iotthe fliston- to Tuder Chowdry Bramin.., 

plXe Ana^ Surajeghurra, to Abhynamin Bramiix... ... 

lysis, &c. Chanden and Bhuka to Berrup Sing and Gopaui famg 
- - — l^eheter war ... 

Sonbah Behar. pherkia, on the north of the Ganges ... 

Chanden, Kokera, and Musnedy 


40,986 

12,086 

25,280 

14,416 

55,992 

5,935 


8 Pergiinnahs,“-m all valued in the Ausil... 1,54,695 
reduced in 1173 to a net bundobusty jumma of 
23. Twenty-two pergunnahs,-~Kerruckpoor to Eajah Kadar 
AEi, consisting of the following perguimahs ; viz. Jehan- 
geerabad, Ausil ... 17,966 

Sehruy 67,418 

Luckenpoor ... 58,000 

Usleh ... 12,247 

Ghurry ... ... 24,072 

Sekra ' ... ... 31,000 ; with 

16 smaller pergunnahs, rated ... 68,833 ; in all 


23,045 


22 pergunnahs,— asesssed in the Ausil.**. .. 2,79,536 ;reducedto 1,27,461 

24. Two pergunnahs, Bellia and Musjidpoor, to Gerdhary Sing, 

&c. bramins, north of the Ganges, and united with Mulky, &c. 
dependent on the circar of Hajeepoor, but separately rated in 
the Jumma Toomaryof Eupees 1,04,460; reduced, after all 
alienations and deductions in 1173 to a net bundobust ... 4,00 J 

2 5, Three pergunnahs, Bhauglepoor, Colcong and Uhahy, the 
latter north of the Ganges, stated to have been assigned in 
jageer to Nujem ul Bowlah, and in 1173 dismembered from 
Bebar and annexed to Bengal ; but as no such jageer could 
then have been admitted of, nor any proofs exhibited that the 
amount hath been at all brought to public credit, by annexa- 
tion to Bengal or otherwise, so it is here entered as apper- 
taining to Behar, rated Ausil, 3,01,916, increased in 1173 
to the jumma kaumii, or largest sum ever collected, being ... 5,28,584 

26. Eive ditto, Berliempoor, Eoonhy, Kelky, Macha, and Seioor, 
dismembered from Behar and annexed to Bengal, from the 
beginning of the present century, are nevertheless rated in the 
bundobust of 1173 for 88,916 Eupees, but deducted from the 
total as if credit had heed elsewhere separately given ; and 
in fact, as they do make part of the original rent-roE of Behar, 
so they are here valued accordingly, Ausil, 58,345... ... 88,916 

40 pergunnahs, — Total Mehal Khalsa and Jageer of the 

circar of Mongeer Ausil Toomary... Es. 8,98,952 ; of which, 

Granted in jageer to 1173. „Es. 23,305 
Alienated or reduced as Nancar 
Malikaneh, to the same 
period... ... 5,185 

Charges muscoorat, &c., in 
money to the zemindars. 62,456 

67,641 

90,946 


Tothl Bet bundobust income of the Circar of Mongeer, as settled by 
M. If. Khan in 1173 ; after all deductions of Jageer, Nancar, and 
Muscoorat* to be recdved into the Khalsa on account of the Mehal 
and Sayer of the Sdubah *.• Bupeest.^ 8,08,00c 
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3. ClUCAR Ehotas, „ 

Sapplement 

Containing, in all its dimensions, 3,680 B. square miles, of wWcli perhaps only 

2,000 square miles, comprehending 5,68,000 measured ryotty begas of plain p^rat^e 
arable land, in seven pergminahs, assessed in the Ausil for Es. 5,39,565, andiysis^&c„ 
rated in the bundobust of 1173 for Knpees 6,75,781, deducting all charges. 

ISTo. 27. One pergunnah Havillee, divided in villages among the Moccuddims, but SonbahBehar® 
no principal zemindar, 30,885, reduced to nothing. 

58. Two pergunnahs, Serris and Cotumbah, both held in zemin- 
clarry by Kajah Narrain Sing, the son of Bisliensing Eajepoot, 
rated Ausil 1,44,915, assessed by Cossim Alii in 1170 for 
5,50,000 Bupees, but reduced in 1173 to ... ... 2,80,808 

29. Two pergunnahs, Chainpoor and Sahseram, the former 
chiefly to Ary Merdan Sing, the son of Amer Sing Baje' 
poot, valued original rent, 96,161; the latter to Baboo- 
Jaggunat Sing, &c. 

Bajepoots Ugiencj ... 2,43,000 

Total.., 3,39,16 1 rated k Cossim 
Aiii’s Bundobust of 1170, the former at 3,13,829, and 
the latter ... ... ... 4,74,900, but 

together assessed in 1173, after all deductions, net 

jumma... 3,91,073 

30. One pergunnah Chipla, to Amerajet, as zemindar and jageerdar, 
valued Ausil 15,302, in Jageer. 

31. One pergunnah Palouncha, to Bajah Menrajesing Kheterwar, 
and in Jageer to liedayet Alii Khau... 9,305 ; in Jageer. 


Deductions. 


7 pergunnahs, — Total Circar Rhotas Ausil 5,39,565 ; of which 
granted in Jageer to... 11,73,24,607 
Charges Muscoorat, &c. to 
the zemindars ••• 1,62,879 


1,87,486 


Total of the Khalsa Melial Ausil... 3,55,079 and in- 
creased, after all deductions in 1173, to a net 
jumma of... ... ... ... 6,75,781 


4. Circar Siiahabad. 

Containing, in all its dimensions, 1,869 B. square miles, and of measured land about 
8j52,000 Eyotty beghas, in 11 pergunnahs, rated Ausil 8,26,845, and in the 
Bundobusty Jumma of 1173, Bupees 6,09,268 after deducting all charges. 

No. 32. 0 pergunnahs, of Havillee Boujepoor or Shahabad principally to 

Bickermajet Bajepoot IJginy Ausil 1,73.220 
Behia, chiefly to the same ... 40,341 

Peroo to Baboo Amrausing, &c..,, 1,25,000 

Nunnore to Bhop Narrainsing ... 33,691 

Arrab chiefly to isToorhussen Khan 

Moghul ... ... ... 1,46,663 

Bunwar & Benarch, to the same... 1,36,804 
Powarrah to Begumber Sing ... 52,556 

Parahgong ... ... ... 31,256 

Total Ausil... 7,00,211 

reduced in 1173 to a net bundobusty jumma of,,. 
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6,09,268 
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Three pergumiahs dismembered from Behai% and acquired by Bulwant- 
sing, zemindar of Benares, before or since the Company’s acquisition 
of the Dewanny ; viz* 

Euttenpoor and Kote, valued in the Aixsil Jumma, 67,634, with 
Mangrove, forming together the district of 
Bidjegur.., ... ... 50,000 


Pergunnabs 12. Total of the Circar Ausil... 8,36,845 ; of which 

r Granted in Jageers to 1173 ... 6,314 

Deductions.... ^ Alienations, &c. as above ... 1,17,684 
t Muscoorat to zemindars ... 1,89,661 

3,13,609 


Ausil Bupees... ... 5,13,236; settled at a 

gross bundobust in 1170 by Cossim Alii, of Eupees 
15,47,055, but reduced in 1173 by Mahomed Keza 
Khan, after all deductions, to a net Khalsa assessment, 

Mehai and Sayer, of Eupees... ... ... 6,09,268 


5. CiRCATJ Tirhoot. 

Containing, in all its dimensions, 5,033 British square miles, of which measured 
about 8 lacs of ryotty begas, in 102 small pergunnalis originally, and assessed 
for Eupees 8,99,808 Ausil, but from the number of pergunnahs, nine have been 
dismembered, or were never propeily reduced, leaving only ninety-three rated 
8,20,043 Eupees Toomary Jumma, and after all deductions, in 1173, a net 
Bundobust of ... 3,45,312. 

No. 83. Eighty-four perguunahs, Havillee Durbungab, &c. 

to Bajah Madhoosing, and other inferior zemindars 

of the Bramin caste, chiefly Ausil ... 5,54,053 ; reduced in 

1173 to a net Bundobusty jumma of Es ... **, 2,00,239 

34. Three pergunnabs, Becbore, &c. in jageer 

to M. E. Khan in 1173, and then valued 
Mockurrery 1,42, 070 

35. Two pergunnahSjNagurbassy and Ny pore 

to Mahindernarrain in Jageer do. ... 65,112 

86. Onepergunnah, MerowahtoDumunsing 58,808 ; reduced to 44,983 


93 pergunnabs. Total of the circars Ausil. 8,20,043 ; of w^hich 
granted in Jageer to 1 1 73. Es. 2,54,574 
Alienations or reduction for 

Malikaneh, See. 30,190 

Charges collection Nancar, Mus- 

coorat, and Sebundy. ... 2,90,066 

5,74,830 


Total net Bundobusty Jumma of the Khalsa, Mehal, and Sayer, 
as settled by Mahomed Eeza Khan in 1173, for the whole 
, circar of Tirhoot, after ail deductions of Jageer to himself 
and others, with Muscoorat, Sebundy, &c. Charges... Es... 3,45,212 


6. Circar Hajekroor. 

Containing, in all its dimensions, 2,782 British square miles, of which measured 
about 13 laos of ryotty beghas; rated Ausil 11 pergunnabs, Eupees 8,28,100 
. pud reduced in 1173 to a net Bui^dobusty Jumma of - - 
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No. 37. 

One pergunnah, Haviliee Hajeepoor to 


III. 


Herdansing, &c., Bramins, in zemin- 
dairy rated Ausii 

95,000 ; increased 

Supplement 
1 /I A A to the Histori- 

cal nnd Com- 

38. 

One pergunnah, Serassa to Serehit 


paraiive Ana- 
lysis, &c. 


Sing Bramin 

2,26,022 ; reduced 

60,146 3ehar 

139. 

One pergunnah, Bessara to Nechore 
Sing Bajepoot ,, 

2,00,000; reduced 

2,83,607 

40. 

Two. do. Butty and Girsimd, princi- 
pally in zemindarry to Penabsing 
Bramin, Ausii ... 

77,651 ; reduced 

3MS7 


41. Five do. Mulky, Ballagacb, Bhusary, 

Amadpoor, and Akberpoor Eanny, ia 
zemmdarry to Her lal, &c. Bramins, 
and usually united wiih the pergun- 
nabs of Bellia, belonging to 

Mongeer, Ausii ... ... 1,8 2,77 0 ; reduced to 70,000 

42. One do. ISTypore to Dherem Narrain 
in zemindarry, and in jageer to Mab- 

iuderaarraiu ... 46,657 — — 


11 Per gunnalis, Total of tbe cir car 8,28,100; of which 

granted in jageer to 1173, 

Ausii ... ... 2,44,361 and 

Muscoorat, &c charges to 
the zemindars ... 41,429 


2,85,860 


Total net Bundobusty Jumma of the Khalsa, Mehal, and Sayer, 
as settled by Mahomed Beza Khan in 1173, for the whole of 
the circar ot Hajeepoor, after all deductions of Jageer and Mus- 
coorat ; though it seems probable that the Jageers in this and 
the former circar may have been in great part interchanged 
for so much in circar Behar 5,42,240 


7. Ctkcau Saeun. 

Containing, in all its dimensions, 2,560 British square miles, and measured land 
about 6,80,000 ryotty beghas, in 18 pergunnahs ; rated Ansii^ 9,29,856 ; and in 
the Bundobust of 1173, Rupees 8,80,233; after all deductions. 

No* 43. Fifteen pergunnahs, Gowah, &c. ; of 
which, 11 to Gopaul Narrain, 
five brothers ; 2, Cullianpore andSiah, 
to Bajah Futtehsing, expelled — all of 
the bramin caste ; Oheerand, to 
. Manickchand ; Buchal, a koyt and 
manjee to an Afghan ; rated in all, 

Ausii ... 7,52,720 ; increased 8,30,283 
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44. One pergunnali, Casmer, to Bechoo 
Sing Anchen, a Bajepoot^ assessed 

original rent ^ ... 54,095 ; reduced 49.95(> 

Two pergunnalis, Sliahjelianpoor and 
Choseh, dismembered, and annexed to 
Oorackpoor, in tlie Soubah of Oude ; 
rated in the Ausil Jumma Toomary... 1,23,041 

18 pergunnahs^Totai of the Circar ... Es. 9,29,856 ; of which, 

Granted, in jageer, to 1173 Es. 13,117 
Alienations, &c- as above... „ 1,23,041 
Muscoorat, &c. to zemindarry „ 16,821 

• 1,52,979 


Total Ausil... 7,76,877 ; increased 
in 1173, to a net Bundobust of Eupees 8,80,283 


Abstract of the Jumma Teslikliees Bnndobusty of the measured Lands of Soubah 
Dewanny, on the foundation of the Euckbah Accounts formed A* D. 


Circars and Metals. 

No. of 
Zemindars, 
or heads of 
Account. 

Dimensions 
m British 
square miles 
of the 
Assessed 
Lands. 

No. of 
Pergunnahs. 

Estimate of 
theUuckbah 
in Bengal 
Byotty 
Bcglia. 

Existing 
of old.' 

Dismem- 

bered. 

No* 1. Beliar.... 

21 

6,680 

54 

5 

27,00,000 

% Mongeer 

5 

2,817 

40 

5 

9,00,000 

3. Ehotas... 

5 

2,000 

7 


5,68,000 

4. Shahabad 

1 

1,869 

12 

3 

8,52,000 

5. Tirhoot 

4 

5,033 

93 


8,00,000 

6. Hajeepoor 

6 

2,782 

11 


13,00,000 

7- Sarun. 

2 

2,560 

18 

2 

6,80,000 

8. Chumparun 

1 

2,546 1 

3 


2,50,000 

1. Mehal ... Total .. 

' 45 

26,287 

238 

15 

80,50,000 

2. Sayer ... Nuzzeraneh .. 

1 1 

^ 1 




Duties, &c. 

1 

- 

64 

... 

... 

Total 

47 

1 

... 

302 

... 

... 


I T particulars of the preceding Abstract, it is to be observed, 

j that rendach or Palamow, &c. 3 mehals with the velayt of Kokerah, 
I or Nagpoor and Kamgur, &c., together 18,553 British square miles, 

I rated Ausil 2,23,967 Rupees, and excluded from the calculation of 
I assessed territory, as being at that time dismembered, though after- 
I wards re-annexed, make up with the dimensions of land stated, and 
i the portion of hilly country 7,133 square miles, left out in the square 
j, measurement of Mongeer and Rhotas the superficial contents of the 
whole soubah, or 51,973 British square miles. The duftery, or royal 
begl^ of ttie exchequer, in the statement of the Ruckbah, is estimated 
at three Bengal ryotty beghas in modern use ; and though this may 
nob be the exact proportion locally between the ancient and actual 
standaras, yet perhaps it is sufficiently so to draw a comparison with 
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Or Betterali : containinp^, in all its dimensions, 2,546 B. square miles, and of mea- to the Hi^on- 
suied land about 2|- lacs of ryotty beghas, in three pergunnahs ; assessed 
follows : lyS, &C. 

No. 45. Three pergunnahs Mhaissy, to the sons of Eajah Jogul Kishore, &c., SoubahBehar. 
rated Ausil, Bs. 2,00,217 ; and increased, by complete conquest, in 1173^ 
to a netBundobust 3,21,0o0, being the amount, Mehal and Sayer, of 
the Khalsa proceeding from the whole Circar. 


Behar, as settled by M. B. Khan in 1173, on the Company’s acquisition of the 
1750, being the last permanent Assessment of the whole Province. 


Ausil Jumma 
Toomary, or 
original gross 
Beutal of Behar, 
Bupees. 

Alienations, Beductious, or expense of Collection. 

Net Revenue 
of the 

Excliequer in 
Bupees. 

Mokareje or 
alienated 
Land, as 
Naacar. 

lugeers 

or 

Assignments 
to 1173. 

Muscoorat 

or 

Zemindarry 

Charges. 

Total 

Eupees. 

38,48,800 

8,98,952 

5,39,565 

8,26,845 

8,20,042 

8,28,100 

9,29,856 

2,00,217 

9,64.975 

5;i85 

1,17,634 

30,190 

l,3i04X 

3,60,365 

23,305 

24,607 

6,314 

2,54,574 

2,44,361 

13,117 

3,08,648 

62,456 

1,62,879 

1,89,661 

2,90,066 

41,499 

16,821 

16,33,988 

90,946 

1,87,486 

3,13,609 

5,74,830 

2,85,860 

1,52,979 

22,14,812 

8,08,006 

6,75,781 

6,09,268 

2,45,212 

5,42,240 

8,80,223 

3,21,000 

88,92,381 

5,00,000 

1,63,717 

12,41,025 

9,26,643 

10,72,030 

32,39,698 

62,96,642 

1,40,641 

95,56,098 


... 

... 

... 

64,37,133 of 
wliich 


Mehal or Land Bent, Ausil, 56,67,674, or with 

increase of Eetteah, ... ^ Bupees... 57,88,457 

Sayer Pesh cash Nizamut, Mint Duties ofthe Soubah... 6,48,726 


tlie circumstances of the neighbouring province, in ascertaining a 
general rate of assessment from the toomaiy jumna, proportionably 
to the extent of measured ground. In like manner, although there 
were continual changes in the amount of alienations, assignments, or 
2iemindarry charges, as distributed yearly in the bundobusty settle- 
ment, to be deducted from the total revenue of each circar respectively, 
and that, from a spirit of fraud or concealment of the actual collec- 
tions, so much favoured in the usual forms of drawing out Hindos- 
tanuy financial accounts, by taking either the whole; or only a part 


Bupees. 
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of the gross receipts, after subtracting more or less of customary deduc- 
tions, the full proportion of the latter, as applicable to either terriorial 
sub-division, may not be truly stated for the year in question. Yet 
the totals^ of the soubah entire are accurately so, and altogether consti- 
tute an incumbrance on the original public income of about 30 per 
cent, annually ; particularly seems probable, that a considerable share 
of the Mokareje herein stated to the account of Circar Beliar, may 
more properly be assignable to those of Ehotas and Shahabad, where 
great reductions had been made from the inflated bundobust of Cossim 
Alii ; but that on the other hand, the greater part of the jageers passed 
under the sub-divisions of Tirhootand Hajeepoor should, in propriety, 
have been classed under the former head. 

It is further to be remarked, that from the net revenue of the 
soubah, thus ascertained to be in 1773, or from 25th September 1765 
to the same day 1766, Rupees 64,37,183, a deduction was made of 
6,17,500 Rupees, on account of the pei'gunnahs of Bhaughelpore, &c-, 
held formerly in jageer, by Nujem ui Dowlah, as Nazim, and then 
stated to have been transferred to that portion of Bengal dependent 
on the dewanny of Moorshedabad, leaving a clear jumma to Behar 
only, of Rupees 58,19,683, of which the sum of 36,10,259 (inclusive of 
3,72,893, the former year’s balance) stands accounted for as received or 
otherwise liquidated, to the end of Bysack, being nearly the propor- 
tion of revenue due for theFussil Khereef, and to the 30th April 1766, 
at the close of the Company’s annual books. But it does noi appear, 
that credit has been any where given for the separated income of 
Bhaugelpoor, &c., either for the first or six succeeding years of 
Mahomed Reza Khan’s management, or until 1773, when the district 
•was formerly dismembered from Behar, and annexed, with its rental, to 
the dewanny lands of Bengal, In the Abstract Statement, therefore, 
of the gross and net revenue of the former province now to be exhi- 
bited, to shew the progressive decline of income here as well, as hath 
already been set forth, in treating on the finances of the latter soubah 
during the first cycle, or 19 years of the Company’s administration, an 
allowance must be made throughout the whole period, for the defalca- 
tion of the rents of Bhaugelpoor. 

Comparative Statement of the gross and net actual receipts of Eent, 
shewing the yearly charges of collection, &c., entered in the Com- 
pany’s Accounts, in the whole Revenue of Soubah Behar, exclusive 
of Bhaugelpoor, Ramgur, and Palamow, from the beginning of the 
Fussillee 1173, corresponding with the 21st or 25th September 1765, 
to the same days 1191, or A. D. 1784, comprehending the first cycler 
of 19 years of English dewanny administration ; extracted from the 
Records of Parliament to the year 1779, and thence continued from 
other authentic documents, to the ultimate date specified. But as in 
the former period, the accounts appear to have been made up annu- 
ally to the 30th of April, and that in the latter they have been extended 
to the close of the Behar year ; thus anticipating, in the form of 
animal collections, the last five months receipts from May to Octo- 
ber, so to ascertain the progressive decline of income, by fair and 
regular medium estimates, excluding the first yeaFs settlement, 
amd taking it as a standard, the amount stated to have been actually 
received in part, for the former seven months, or from 1st October 
1765 S.Otb April 1766, is to be struck out of the calculation, 
in like^;-manner m the income o| the Ato months of the same 
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f’ussillee year, carried forward throughout the cycle, should, in pro- Ht 
priety, be deducted from the last year of the nineteen ; thus leav- the ffi^ori- 
ing eighteen years complete, to be divided into three equal portions and Com. 
of time ; the medium eesxjltS of which, in amount of Revenue, parative Ana- 
may S6rvc, with, a fGW subjoiiiGd rGixiarkis, to nia-k.6 th© following &c. 
COMPARISON of the FINANCES of the soubah, for three succeeding g~t,ahBehar. 
periods of six years each, tolerably exact. 

The first year’s settlement or standard of Revenue for 
the Russillee 1173, or from 25th September 1765, to 
do. 1766, exclusive of Bhaugelpoor, &c. is Sicca Rs. ... 58,19,683, 

Of which appears only to have been received on the 
Company’s account, for seven months, to the 
30th April 1766 ; viz. 


Six years, | 

frotn. t 1 

1st May 1766 

to j T lytT-i 

30th April 1 773. 


vjross 

Receipts. 

15,88,534 

Charges. 

4,32,555 

cu 

Revenue. 

11,55,979 

67,82,775 

16,62,610 

51,20,166 

49,02,136 

6,79,062 

42,23.074 

54,15,950 

6,41,368 

47,74,582 

42,21,263 

7,25,145 

34,96,118 

41,51,049 

7,32,083 

34,18,966 

42,71.693 

7,35,593 

35,36,100 


1st Medium. 


j ISfet Revenue for six. years ! 2,45369,005; 
I wliicli the medium for one year, is 


lof 

40,94,i 


Six years, 
from 

1st May 1772 
to 

30th April 1778 


ri773 
• 1774 
j 1775 
1 1776 
1 1777 
U778 


2ud Medium. 

Six years f 1779 ... 
and five months, ] 1780 ... 

from J 17S1 ... 

Ast May 1778 1 1782 .. 

to I 1783 ... 

25th Sept. 1784. L1784 ... 


43,88,803 
39,83 330 
43,15,301 
41,04,663 
43,65,056 
34,47,693 


5,45,678 

5,01,714 

2,60,905 

2,79,517 

2,99,351 

3,68,786 


38,43,125 

34,80,606 

39,51,396 

38,25,146 

39,65,705 

30,78,908 


2,21,47,886 


Net Revenue for six years 

which the medium for one year, is... 


38,58,767 

37,50,384 

38,43,678 

43,93,833 

37,31,677 

37,90,330 


4,18,389 

4,49,172 

3,88,769 

3,66,343 

2,77,617 

9,50,745 


3438,368 

33,01,211 

.34,54,904 

39,27,489 

34,44,060 

38,39,585 


36,91.31' 


3rd. Medium 
of six years Net 
Revenue. 


f Net Revenue for six years 
1 five months ; deduct five 

j months, agreeable to tlie 

I receipts of 1765-6, with 

-j estimated balance of 3|- 

lacs carried forward, to 
be afterwards realized 
nearly 4-5ths of the fus- 
^ sil rubbi 


2,04,05,621 


18,85,119 


Net Revenue for six years! 1,85,20,502 ; 
■which the medium for one year....Sicca Rupees is 


of 


30,86,7E 


- - In the preceding table of the Revenue of Behar, the progressive 
diminution of annual income drawn from regular medium calculations 
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8,74,169 

1,98,799 

2,36,648 

3,66,697 


1,63,443 
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TIL throughout the cyde, will appear sulEciently evident on the slightest 
to the comparative glance, as making a difference or loss between tlTe net 

cal and Com-' actual receipts of the first and last years, of the whole period of 19, of 
paraiive Ana- more than 27 lacs of flupees, being near one half of the original 
reduced settlement of M. E. Khan in 1173, on the Company’s acquisition 
SoubahBehar. 0^ Dewanny ; but from the loose irregular mode of constructing the 
■jumma waussil-baky account of the province, especially in the state- 
ment of incidental charges, which will always be found deficient as well 
in particulars as uniformity, it becomes necessary to add a few explan- 
atory observations, where the variations are most remarkable. In the 
first year a very curious statement of the expense allowed for the 
collections stands recorded. No. 97, Appendix to the 3rd Reports to 
Parliament in 1778 ; in the detail of which, the following articles are 
the heaviest and most of consideration ; viz. 

Anwers or horsemen ... 

Barkendazes or matchlockmen 

Chubdars, khidmutgars, loontaburdars, &e., menial 
servants 

Meer Mahmud Jemmal, &c. deputed to the presence 

of the Nabob of Bengal from Patna 

Serishteh-dewanny, or charges of the exchequer to 
Arckramut Dowlah defrayed from separate collec- 
tions 

amoxmtmg m all, with a variety of other lesser disbursements, to the 
enormous sum of Eupees, Sicca and Sunat,21,53, 934, besides the expense 
paid by the Company of 4,32,555 Sa. Es., and which, with the net 
receipts brought to credit of the treasury, make up nearly the total of 
the first seven months collections, being Sicca Eupees 36,10,259 ; and 
thus constituting altogether, an incumbrance of fifty-eight lacs on a 
gross public revenue of ninety-five in the space of a year. It would 
indeed have been dangerous, admitting the reality of half such a 
charge, to withdraw suddenly the means of support from the multitude 
of ti oops and servants thus supposed to have been maintained, and 
therefore, some colour of pretence might be given for the extravagance 
ot the following years expenses, though reduced to 16,62,610, except in 
tlm dustore of Mahomed Eeza Ehan and Doolabram, amounting to 
1,71,000 Eupees, and which neither precedent, right or custom, in any 
shape authorized 5 even the still diminished charges of the five subse- 
quent years brought within the annual medium of seven lacs, exceed 
greatly the standard afterwards found sufficiently ample under the 
Company s proper administration, and would leave the doubt unresolved, 
what became of the large dismissed establishment of revenue servants" 
ii any such had in fact existed. In the last year of the cycle, the 
aiticle of expense again grows considerable ; but a great portion of the 
amount, particularly in. the charge attending the newly instituted 
committee of Ee venue, is to be placed to the account of the two prece"' 
ding years, while the distribution of the whole, of whatever kind, as 
then defrayed from the accounted actual receipts of the exchequer 
throughout all the provinces respectively, is stated thus : for Bengal 

59,68,848 ; for the Soubah of Behar 9,50,745 : 

2,10,000 ; making together the sum of 
,49,09 3 Sicca Rupees, as the total of financial expenditure paid out of 
© exclusive of the nabob’s stipends, and allowances of the 
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Some further elucidation may also be necessary to shew the pro- 
priety of deducting the amount of the last five months’ collections 
from the aggregate of the third medium estimate of the annual income. 
On this^subjectj there are not perhaps sufficient materials on record to 
evince in what particular year this anticipation of the revenue had 
been introduced ; though it seems incontrovertibly assignable to the 
ultimate period of six years, from which the deduction hath been 
made. For, 1st, the forms of all the accounts serving as the basis of 
those presented to Parliament, are apparently taken from the general 
books, closed the thirtieth of April, and could not therefore have 
involved any such anticipated receipts. And, 2ndly, in a Statement 
of the remissions and balances of five years settlement, ending in April 
1777, as well as of the jumma wassil Baky account for the Bengal 
year 1183, or that of Behar one thousand one hundred and eighty-four ; 
answering to 1776-7 English style, as drawn out by the accountant of 
the revenue department, in whose general abstracts the varied years 
collections entire of either province, have usually been included : yet 
in those accounts also the year is concluded in April, and a note 
inserted, that the collections of Soubah Behar do not close till 
September next ; therefore the better part of Rupees one million, seven 
hundered and twenty-two thousand six hundred and twenty-four,” 
stated as the balance to be liquidated in course of five succeeding 
months, must be expected-” Now this is nearly the sum ascertained 
to have been realized for the same period of the first year’s settlement, 
carried forward and deducted from the last, prolonged to September ; 
but in 1777-8, the year immediately following and terminating the 
series of six, from which the second medium is taken, the gross annual 
receipts on the jumma, formally including the aforementioned balance, 
do not exceed three million four hundred and forty-seven thousand 
.six hundred and ninety-three rupees, which can only be accounted for, 
by considering the balance as part of the current revenue of that ,year 
ending in April, and then the anticipation must inevitably fall on 
the third or last medium estimate, as set forth in the Table, perhaps 
by a gradual monthly encroachment on each succeeding year’s collec- 
tions. 

Again; on comparison of the four medium totals intended to 
shew a declining annual rent, it may be perhaps objected to 
the first or standard settlement, that though such might have 
been the net actual amount of the jummabundy, it doth not appear 
with certainty that the whole was ever realized. In truth, under 
the Mussulmen administration in all parts of Hindostan, great defal- 
cations were always admitted of. These in part, were deduc- 
tions made from the collections by the aumildars for the main- 
tenance of mootaineh, or sebundy corps, such as still exist in the 
Soubah of Oude, and constituting the only proper Military Force of 
all the provinces, before the more recent introduction of standing armies 
in imitation or by virtue of European policy ; but they were chiefly 
fictitious or unnecessary chargeSs stated by and passed annually in 
account with the favoured servants of Government, which, through the 
corrupt influence of ruling ministers, sanctified the abuse ; or they were 
collusive remissions to the zemindars and farmers pretended to be 
expedient, and as such usually granted by a depraved or ignorant 
sovereign, in effect for the fraudulent emolument in participation of a 
whole chain of faithless revenue officers. Still generally, there is a „ 
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sufficient reason to believe from the evidence of former accounts, and. 
io the HistS- occuiTences of modern states,, that the total net demand on the 

cal and Com- countiy was some way or other, in the first instance received by the 
paratire Ana- immediate agents of finance ; though by them in great part embezzled, 
^^'cepting a very inconsiderable balance regularly carried forward from 
Suub''li Beiiar statement of one year, to be incorporated with 

' ■ and make up, the eventual deficiencies of the follo-wing. The constitu- 
tion of the Mogul Government, if it had otherwise offered an effectual 
remedy, which in no case would have been rejected, and in fact was 
often recurred to ; zemindars, when largely and improvidently in arrears, 
were suspended or dismissed from their offices and territorial jurisdic- 
tions, the advantages^ of which were a temptation to others, either 
monied men, or of sufficient credit with bankers,, to become temporary 
or permanent substitutes, by making themselves responsible for the 
payment of former balances with the entire current revenue in future, 
over and above the ordinary fine of investiture ; when instead of nml 
zamin or managing rent securities, they were reinstated as principals, 
ill all the rights and privilleges of the dispossessed India landholders. 
Such indeed virtually, though under a different and locally unconstitu- 
tional form, is the present practice of the Company as dewans, in 
liquidating zemindarry balances. The eahtimam, or territorial charges 
of the defaulter, is sold in whole or part, and the purchase money 
applied to the discharge of his public debts. In Bengal, where the 
nature and value of the thing thus disposed of, are avowed to be 
matters wholly indefinite or unknown, as well to the sovereign pro- 
prietor as perhaps to the individual purchaser ; and above all, where 
Abwabs are levied by variable zemindarry jurisdictions, and distributed 
internally throughout the pergunnahs by no fixed rule, or merely at 
the discretion of an ignorant farmer general, having a natural propen- 
sity to chicanery, and withhold the legal dues ; so this latter mode of 
realizing the^ full demand on the country is highly irregular in itself, 
and ruinous in its consenquences ; but in Behar, where the system of 
jDroporfcional assessments on the Ausil hath not been adopted, it is of 
less importance, and requires only an act of the British legislature, 
with a local knowledge very easily acquired, to remove every reasonable 
objection to it. At the same time, it is to be remembered, that no 
representative power or any other short of the highest sovereignty 
under forms of the royal seal and signature, could grant a single daum 
in remission of incurred balances of rent, due from the Khalsa portion 
of territory. 

Finally, the loss of about twenty-seven lacs in Behar, exclusive 
of Baughelpoor, &c. on the original yearly revenue of fifty-eight lacs, 
^ in 1/65 compared with the income of 1784, arising by gradual 
declme, mismanagement, or defalcation in course of the first cycle 
of the Company’s dewanny administration, appears pretty accurately 
stated. Of this sum however, two lacs are to be fairly accounted 
for in the deduction of the amount of sayer or duties from the annual 
leceipts of the soubah, and transfer of so much since 1773, under the 
general head of the customs, to the rental of Bengal ; four lacs more 
are lound by Mr. Shore in 1783, to have been alienated, under the 
nominatinn of Aymah, in addition to all the grants of Jageer 

existing and recorded in 1773, at the 
anvn of Ru]pees 8,62,643, being somewhat less than the original 
us appropriated in 1765, as might very reasonably be expected 
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in so long a period of time, from the casual revei'sion to Government 
of such of its own or native servants’ gifts, as were bestowed merely 
in the nature of life-rent property. But Aymah is the popular general 
term for all charitable or religious donations made by the sovereio'n 
to Mahomedans in Hindostan, and technically in forms of sunnud, 
as well as of the exchequer, always more particulary distinguished 
only by the words Altumghr or Mudded Mash, It therefore follows 
inevitably, that all these additional alienations are totally surreptitious 
and invalid: for it will not be contended, that any power in this 
country, since the interference of Parliament in 1773, was competent, 
without its and the previous sanction of the Company, so to dispose 
of the rent of a single begha of the territorial acquisitions of Britain ; 
even the jageer conferred on Rajah Rajibullub the Eoi Roian in 
1777-8, though virtually in lieu of his stated salary, until then charged 
on the treasury of Bengal, must be deemed wholly irregular, and 
unauthorised. In all events, the remainder of the great delalcation in 
the revenues of Soubah Behar amounting to twenty-one lacs of 
Rupees, until the time, the place, and occasion of admitting it, be 
specified in all the detail of the Ruckbah or measured land of villages, 
ought to be considered as entirely groundless or fraudulent, and alone 
the pernicious effect of that corrupt unsystematic mode of financial 
management, imposed on the present rulers of the country, as derived 
from their predecessors in dominion, though in fact recently contrived 
by Hindostani craft, the better to conceal the enormous embezzle- 
meut of the most depraved, interested, native agency, under the neces« 
sary ignorance of new foreign superintendents. 


Soubah Orissa, Chucklah MidnapofwE. 


This province, when first formerly conquered in 1592, from its 
native Hindoo princes of the race of Gajeputty, by Mausing the Mogul 
emperor, Akber’s lieutenant in Bengal, to which dominion it was then 
annexed as a dependent Government, extended from Tomooluck, on 
the bank of the great Ganges of Proper Hindostan, to Raj am un dry on 
the lesser Ganges, or Gungagoadaveri of the Decan, in a maritime bor- 
der round the north-west quarter of the bay of Bengal, 600 measured 
miles in length by about 40, on a medium in breadth stretching back 
to that chain of bills westward, which every where bounds the sea 
coast of Coromandel, almost in a parallel direction southerly, quite to 
the extremity of the peninsula at Cape Comorin, It contained the 
whole nation of Oria or Woriars, formed as they still are, of a distinct 
race of Hindoos, difieringin language and manners, with some peculi- 
arities of religion, from the rest of Hindostan ; and must have been a 
very flourishing country in agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
before the Mussulman conquest ; as we learn from the accounts of an- 
cient European travellers, fragments of national history, and a few re- 
mains ^ of former comparative splendour, now indeed only discer- 
nible in the wretched edifices of rustic bridges ; excepting the pagoda 
of ^ Jaggernaut, which is still more famous for its antiquity, or as 
being the rendezvous of a great yearly pilgrimage, productive of 
a considerable revenue, than any magnificence in structure. But 
the most unequivocal proof of former prosperity and actual decline^ 
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III- will be drawn from the state of the finances, which, notwitli- 
Supplement standing the great revolution in the relative value of money since the 
'comi reign of Akber, continuing to this day at nearly the same original 
parati^e Ana- standard of the Toomer Jumma then fixed, except in the dismembered 
lysis, &c. territories annexed to and partaking of superior civil advantages under 
Government of neighbouring soubahs ; a fact only to be accounted 
for in the behalf of a prodigious depopulation and waste (if adopted by 
kiduapore. those who have not had occular demonstration of the present ruin) of 
numberless towns, the neglect of the richest arable fields before in 
culture, and the misery of a scanty peasantry with so total a stagnation 
of foreign trade throughout the whole country, now more properly 
termed Cuttack, from its capital, subjected to the predatory tyrannical 
sway of the Marhattahs, that the famous port described in Czar 
Tredeiicke's travels, appears of fabulous existence, as no vestige of it 
is to be found, unless in the pirate state of Coojung, at one of the 
mouths of the Mahanuddin. 

According to the Akbery, Ayen, Orissa, in its greatest original 
dimensions, when reckoned among the dependencies of Bengal in 1592,. 
being divided into five circars, composed of 99 pergunnahs, was rated 
as follows, in the general Rent-roll of the Mogul empire ; viz. 

ClECAES. 

!• Jelasir, comprising all the actual British possessions in the pro- 
vince lying North and East of the river Soobanuekaj> which were 
first sub-divided into the four circars, Ma]jetteah,Gaulparah,Mus- 
coory, and J elasir, but afterwards, for the most part compounded, 
as at present, into the two chucklahs of Midnapore andHedjelee,, 
stood thus : 

Melials 28 Gross rent 5,00,53,737 12,51,318 

S. Budernck 1 botk Circars 7 1,86,87,770'^. Daums r ^7,194. 

> now to the V } ( 

3. Cuttack.,. 3 Marhattahs J 21 9, U, 32, 730 j converted j 23,85,818 

now to the n !>-•<? 

4. Kalling .! Northern 5 27 55,60,000 f into 1 1,39,000 

}- Circars | 

5. ilajaraunciry I Soubah i 16 60,00,000 Eupees | 1,35,000 

J Hydrabad. J J at 40 each k 

Total ... ... Mehals ... ... 99 ... Daums ...17,07,33,237 ... Rupees ... 43,68,330 

Which, united with the other 19 circars of Bengal, make up the 
whole extent and amount of that soubah, as stated in the institutions 
of Akber, being in all 24 circars, Mehals 787, Daums 59,84,59,319^ 
Rupees 1,49,61,482 ; and hence it was, without examination into the 
particulars of the total jumma herein set forth, including Orissa, com- 
pared with that of Sujah Khan in exclusion of the latter, excepting a 
very small portion still annexed to the former province, that Mr. 
Francis might have been led into the notable error already mentioned, 
in asserting that the Toomar of 1728 was rather less than that of Toorel 
Mull, established a century and a half before. 

It does not, however, appear from history, that the Mogul arms 
ever^ penetrated beyond the Chilka lake, in the neighbourhood of 
Gpjam, in those early days of their conquests ; and therefore, as may 
fairly be concluded from the imperfect general estimate in the pre- 
ceding account of the circars of Kalling or Chicacole and Eajamundry, 
there is reason to believe that neither of these districts were subdued, 
or ;^Toperly valued, though unregistered in the imperial Rent-roll. But 
if etherise, they were certainly both soon afterwards lopped off, and 
I'e-anhexed^ as they have continued since to be, in form to the dominion 
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of Hydrabad ; — and the remaining portion of Orissa, in the reign of HI- 
Shah J ehan, between 1627 and 1658, if not before, was itself altogether , 
dismembered from Bengal, and erected into a separate soubah, after cal and ^Com- 
being more fully explored or rated, as welt as newlj’' modelled, accor- paiathe Ana- 
ding to the following arrangement, in its territorial sub-divisions of 
the three ancient circars into twelve, besides that of the sayer, compre- “ 7“ 

bending the mint belonging to the capital. sa °'^ChuSlaT 

SouBiH Omssa. in its 12 Cieoaks. Midnapore. 


1st 


fl. 

'■ 2 
1 s’. 
L4. 

rs. 
2d i f 

(. 8 . 
r9. 

3^1?; 

U2. 


Cattack.mehals 

Burwcih 
Jajepoor 
Padsiiahnagur . 

Bliuderack ... 
Serow 
Rumneii 
Busteli 

Jelasir 

Maljetteak ... 
Gual Parah ... 
Muscoory ... 


lOOi 

9 

6 | 

. 161 

19 
151 

20 
10 

22 

21 

28 

11 


Total Melials 276 


Assessed 
Cowries 
valued 
mockurerytunkhaj 
reckney, or 
enrolled 
standard of 
assignment, 
being always 
for the most part| 
bestowed in 
Jageer, 
at 

Rupees ... 


I9,86,156j 

1 

1,21,49b 


1,27,208 


2,09,014 


4,02,131 

> 

1,97,814 


2,18,458 


1,18,752 


3,99,602 


3,08,856 


6,83,218 

1 L 

1,88,799 

r 

49,61,497 

U 


sessions of the Marhat-| 
tabs, inclusive "of the 
rated territories then in 
the hands of the royal 
family of Orissa, andj 
other tributary rajahs. 

Constituting the actual! 
dominion of Britain, in 
the Soubah of Orissa, 
and contained in the 
clmcklahs of Hedjelee, 
Hooghly, and Midna-j 
pore. 


To draw a fair comparison, however, between the origi- 
nal assessment of Akber, after striking on t the dismembered 
circars of Chicacoleand Eajamundry, and that now stated at 
Eupees ... ... ... ... 49,61,497 

It will be proper to deduct the valued rent of 32 me- 
hals, yet unconquered, or left in the possession of the royal 
family of Orissa, and other tributaries, though included for- 
mally in the latter standard jumma ; viz. 


1. To Rajah Derr up Sing Deo, heir of line and 

representative of the royal house of Gaje- 
putty ; guardian of the Taj ore, Duarah or 
Jaggernaut, and proprietor of 11 mehals, 
dependent on the Kellah of Khurdah 

2. Eajah Muckender, of the Fort of Aul 2 ... 

3. Eamchunder, &c. of Sarengurrah ... 2 ... 

4. Sirheser Bunjee, ofBahmenhutty, &c. 2 ... 

5. Herchunder, of Derepen 1 ... 

6. Persotim Bunjee, of Eientoo 2 ... 

7. Eagonaht Sindh, of Ooojung ... 2 ... 

8. Eaotera, of Mudhoor ... ... 1 ... 

9. Teigchund Dhol, of Kerapoor ... 1 ... 

10. Eamsah, of Nagpoor, &c. 2 ... 

11. Jaggernaut Dhol, of Ohatmah ... 1 ... 

12. Mahomed Yai*, of Kassijurah 1 ... 

13. Gerdher Nari'ain, of Chourassijurah 1 ... 

14. Bubhedir, of Myiiajura ... 1 ... 

Nancar of the pergunnah of Sussoo 2 ... 


6,15,610 

26,121 

36,973 

80,875 

37,088 

10,883 

9,126 

5,921 

6,470 

9,705 

16,175 

2,000 

6,235 

4,700 

5,630 


In all 27 whole and 5 kissmut mehals, rated 8,73,518 


Total Toshkhces Jumma Toomary of the Soubah ... 40,87,979 
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Of whicli were appropriated to tlie 
Khalsa Shereefa... 

In J ageei’s to the Dewan and Munsub- 

dai’s in office 

Mudded Mash, or Aymah donations ... 


6,87,890 

3,12,794 

2,136 


^ sio ill ong. Balance net revenue of the sou- 

_ hah in 1658, usually assigned 
in apparage to one of the imperial family, or held by some 
riusty ameer as a fief of the empire for charges of nrotect- 

tL i'T •- 1 • Sicca Rupees 

J^e whole province of Orissa, as thus ultimately 
formed, and now more properly described in its twelve 
.circar divismns, composed of 275 pergunnahs, included 
an area probably of 15,000 square miles, besides a moun- 
tainous unproductive region on the Western frontier mak- 
ing part of the wilds of Thareund or Jungly country 
towards the velayt of Behar, and the districts of Ruttei’ 

a formerly annexed to the soubah of 

Allahabad, but latterly considered dependencies on the Ma- 
hrattah dominion of Nagpore in Berar, yielding altogether 
an ascertained standard revenue of Rupees ... * 

But from these dimensions and rental in 
the aumily or fussillee year 1112, corres- 
ponding with 1706-7 of the Christian era 
a dismemberment had taken place for 
the enlargement of Bengal, by annex- 
ation of 40 whole and kissmut pergun- 
nahs, constituting the districts of Hed- 
jelee, Tomooluck, Mhesadul, Bugree 

Soohent. &c. rated i-usif ^ jg 

Brom which, deducting 12 included mehals 
since again separated, being always im- 
mediately dependent on the port of 
Balasore, valued at ... ,,, 


remained a territory of at least 
1,000 square miles in extent, incorpo- 
rated with Bengal, and assessedfor... Rs. 

So that the total Teshkhees Jumma thus 
reduced with a remission in the Toomarv 
rent of certain other districts, amounting to 


74,340 


3,41,384 


1,89,350 


10,02,820 


30,85,159 


40,87,979 


’K^th the Marhattahs on am-eefniftn 71 ,? k related, concluded a peace 
a chout, &c. of twelve Ws®if R?nA ^ condition of piying 

^here and on whi?h pretence 1„^ provings ; 

Abwab or proportional assessment ^ ^ considerable 
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jee, ruler of Nagpore, in future compensation for the stipulated tribute. 

This was in fact dissevering the body from the head ; as the portion of 
territory ceded, madeby far the greaterpart of the whole in dimensions, cal and Com- 
or political importance, including an area of 8,000 square miles, and an parative Ana- 
extent of 200 miles sea coast from Pipley on the Soobenrecha to Maloud 
on the frontiers of Ganjam, with an old standard revenue of Rupees Soubali Ods^ 
25,73,588. Such, however, has been the ruinous effect of a barbarous , Okncklalj^ 

predatory system of policy under the administration of the Marhattahs, * ^ 
that in the aumily year 1176, or A. D. 1768-9, this fixed original in- 
come was reduced to an annual jumm a bundy of Sicca Rujoees 21,20,415 
Of which the deductions for the expense of Go- 
vernment were as follows : 

Horses maintained for generalnationaldefence. 8,02,201 

Household troops and servants ... ... 2,23,972 

Artilleiy and garrisons ... ... ... 3,77,942 

Khelat at the Pooniah, and occasional pre- 
sents to the more independent zemindars... 1,04,593 

Treasure remitted as the net surplus income 
to Nagpore ... ... ... ... 4,37,808 

While the balance remaining for Tuckavi advances on 
account of the succeeding years cultivation, or due 
from the aumildars, zemindars, &c. was ... Rupees 

Though to this statement of the rental of Cuttack, may be added 
the further sum of three lacs of Rupees acquired in 1783, by the total 
extirpation of Birkissendeo, representative of the royal family of Orissa, 
and consequent reduction of the poor remains of his inheritance in the 
deepndencies of Khurdah. 

So that what remained, after the two before mentioned dismem- 
berments, to the nominal sovereign of the whole province, (ceded par- 
tially, with the districts of Burdwan, &c. in the first instance by the 
nazim of Bengal to the Company in 1760, and confirmed to them as a 
free perpetual gift under an universal grant of the soubah entire, in 
terms of the royal fi.rman of 1765,) was altogether comprehended in 
and henceforth denominated. 

The Chucklah of Midhapoee. 

Bounded on the east and north by the districts of Hedjelee, Burd- 
wan, Bishenpox'e, and Pacheat, in Bengal ; on the south and west part- 
ly by the sea of Balasore, but chiefly by the river Soobenucka, which 
empties itself there near Pepley ; and from the western bills separates 
the whole chucklah in those quarters, from the zemindarry of Mohur- 
bunje, dependant entirely on Cuttack, except for an inconsiderable 
tribute to the Company on account of two or three pergunnalis beyond 
the described limits. It contains 6,102 B. square miles, in all its di- 
mensions of jungly or cultivated plains, in 56 pergunnahs, composing 
the remainder of the four sub-divided circarsof Jelasir, from which the 
salt districts of Hedjelee, &c. had already been dissevered; according 
to the following extract of the jumma toomary of the Soubali ; 


19,46,016 

1,74,399 
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ClKCAES. 

Gualparah, consisting altogether originally 

ofmehals... 28...rated 

From which had been dismembered the 
Pergs. of Toraooluck,Bugree, Raiporeand 
Soohent, or dependency of Matnah. 4 


6,83,218 

1,27,784 


Eemains-toMidnapore... 24 rated 

2. Jelasir originaUy of 22 mehals, as already 
stated, but with the dismemberments of 
Murgooda, Petasspoor, &c. to Hedjelee and 
Balasore, was reduced, with otherdedue- 
tions, to whole and broken pergunnahs ... 18 ... 

S. Maljetteah, in like manner at first 21 mehals 
but after losing the salt lands of Hedielee’ 

Mootah, Mhesadal, Amersy, &c. consisting 

only of ^ yj 

4. Muscoorj^ originally 11 mehals; dismember- 
ed of Burcool, Balshy, Shakbunder, and 
Bhugrai, was reduced to ... >7 


Total of the Ausil Jumma of Chucklah 
Midnapore 

Deduct possessio-ns anciently left fo 
the zemindarry 


56 valued 
9 


6,55,434 

S, 06, 507 

J,18,42S 

1,63,514 

11,43,878 

1,10,221 


Teshkhees, or net standard 
1707 


revenue A- D. 
— mehals... 


47 ... 


Us- 10,38,657 


•R t or Fussillee year of Orissa as waII o r 

Behar, should begin at the autumnal eauinmr i ' as of 

25th of September, but the year of noorm + ’ i 'j happening on the 

being adopted in all the published statemeVf f 

drawing out a comparative S of Ihl recurred to, for 

Midnapore, in a cycle of 19 years of the Como! of 

in conformity to the general nlan hifW^Tu admuustration ; so, 
period from the 1st Aay S to Te 

the medium result for every six vpar« La? stating only 

brndy, which ic to be Sd3 

settlement concluded with the semindrny * ststKiM-d rf the annuel 
“nir the country was tad 

— oieca Rupees... 8,22,083 

First medium of six years, Charges. 

May 1/66 to SOth April 1772 ... 8,67,064 
Seco^ of six years, from 1st 

_ May 1/27 to SOth April 1778 ... 7,60,10.3 

lhird_medium of six years, from 1st 

ayarS to SOth April 1784 ... 8,57,061 1,06,614 


Net. 


67,022 8,10,042 

S8,493 7,21,610 


7,50,447 
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From tlie foregoing Statement^ it might be supposed that the 
portion of Orissa now in question, under British rule, have fallen so 
much short of the standard revenue of 1707, hath been, in common 
with the Marhattah division, greatly on the decline ; but this is far 
from being the case ; as the case of either country is, in fact, a contrast 
to the other; that of the former, being in the most part apparently 
well inhabited, in tolerable cultivation, and its manufactures rather in 
a flourishing state ; while the latter, is undoubtedly under circumstances 
altogether the reverse. The justness, however, of the remark, in terms 
so genera], will alwa}- s be considered to depend on the degree of credit 
given to the judgment, accuracy, or fidelity of the observer ; and should 
never be admitted, when any more specific proof is offered, in a detail 
liable to immediate detection, if erroneous. The Aunieny investiga- 
tions of 1777-8, carried on throughout the Mofussil entirely by natives, 
though blunging to light many useful particulars, are allowed to be 
generally so loose, irregular, imperfect, and incorrect in the execution, 
that no reliance is to be placed on them. Nevertheless, in the Chuck- 
lah of Midnapore, where the Canongoes were somewhat independent 
of the Naib Dewan and virtual Canongoe of Bengal, under whose 
auspices the inquiry was conducted, an exception may be made, if the 
genuine original accounts procured have been faithfully submitted for 
translation into English. Such as were actually rendered officially, in 
any detail or -language, for this purpose, to the gentlemen superinten- 
dents whose integrity and ability are universally acknowledged, have 
never come within my own observation ; but a Persian copy of what is 
termed the Hustabood Jumma, as then ascertained, of the districts in 
question, hath fallen accidentally into my hands ; and having been 
found among the papers of a native mutseddy or mohirer deceased, on 
the spot, who had either been employed as deputy in behalf of the 
principal aumeen, or at least must be supposed to have had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the abstract results of local inquiry ; so, at the 
same time that I rely implicitly on its authenticity myself, I hope to be 
confirmed in the conjecture of its proving a counterpart of the informa- 
tions given to the Company^s servants appointed to collate and arrange 
them, as well as an exception to the general risk of condem- 
nation of the whole communicated, in point of accuracy and practical 
utility. It is therefore that I present the following particulars 
stated of the actual territorial divisions in pergunnahs and fort depen- 
dencies, with their full old or recent assessments, as levied by the ze- 
mindarry officers of Government, to be altogether accounted for, though 
only partially done in forms of the annual J umniabundy, stating tlie 
malgoozary or net rental agreed for with the exchequer. 
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Hustabood, or ancient and actual sources of the Public Eevenue of 
the Chucldah of Midnapore, in Orissa, for the aumily year 1181^ 
as digested originally in Persian, and supposed accordingly to 
have been rendered by the native aumeens appointed by Govern- 
ment in 1184, or A. D. 1777-8, to carry on a local investigation 
throughout many of the districts of Bengal, &c. now translated 
and to be arranged for the sake of comparison of circars, instead 
of the two-fold divisions, in the original under the heads of 
Midnapore and J elasir ; the whole rental in Illahy Eupees to 
be converted into Siccas. 



Malgoozary, 

or 

net current Kents. 

o os 

ce S id 

S r'3 ^ 

gU N 

lH ^ <25 

Circars, Perguniialis, &c. 

1 

- - 1 

According to the 
Bundobust, or 
annual settle- 
ment. 

o « ^ 
-'=2 O to 

Hioon:^ ^ 

oS 0) 0) 

s S'S 

'/i 

Keffjet, or pr 
Zemindars ye^ 
mers general. 

Total Hustabood 
elusive of Nan 
ran, &c. Bauj 
appropriation. 

i 

1st. Circar Gualparah. 





Pergs. 1, Cassijurak share 

1,63,697 

15,444 

86,555 

2,65,597 

1. Skakpore 

58,284 

7,285 

43,968 

1,09,538 


2,31,881 

22,729 

1,30,623 

3,75,135 

Zemindarry of Zoondernarrain. 





Cassijurah share 

7,406 

925 

7,074 

15,405 

1. Midnapore 

1,79,378 

9,922 

6,375 

1,95,675 

!• Sobung ... ... 

91,391 

11,424 

84,755 

1.87,671 

1. Kaadkar 

93,201 

11,650 

90,450 

1,95,802 

1. Mynajurrak 

59,491 

7,436 

38,308 

1,05,236 

1. Hootukpoor 

41,566 

5,196 

49,002 

95,766 

1. Kedarcoond 

18,352 

1,389 

i9;054 

38,795 

1. Gungapoor 

7,607 

851i 

6^775 

16, '234 

1. Euttehpoor 

1,760 

245: 

2,197 

4,203 

1. Gurrickpore 

16,853 

2,094 

12,384 

31,331 

1. Narajob... 

13,724 

1,716 

21,792 

37,232 

3. Moatakedpoor Goabersa, and Ajib > 
Gun ... [ 

1,608 

198' 

1,788 

3,697 

Tannakl. hiarraingur 

23,301 

1,662 

8,538 

33,502 

% Bubrainpoor 

11,469 

1,433 

9,743 

22,646 

1. Jekanpoor .. : 

14,314 

1,784 

15,243 

4,555 

31,342 

Tuppek 1 . Darindek * . . , . , ] , * 

4,511 

564 

9,631 

1, Ckaina 

3,132 

441 

3,301 

6,875 

24 MekalSj Total Circar of Gnal-) 

8,10,944 

81,659 

1 



para ... Illahy Eupees ... j 

5,11,867 

o 

r-i 
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( 

Gircars, Pergiiniialis, &c. 

Malgoozary. 

Keffyet. 

Total 

Hustabood. 

Bundobust. 

Serf. 

2(3. Circarj Jalasir. 

Perg, 1. Kalitnagur 

1. Seerpoor 

1. Bleergodali 

1. Tnrkoojur 

1. Gozaljoor 

1. Lodenjoor 

1. Pautoun 

1. Agrajoor 

1. Lanojoor 
^ 1. Akrajoor 

1. Haville Jela^ir ... ^... 

1. Phulwarrahjoor 

1. hajegurrah 

1. Chuck. Ismaelpoor 

1. Kessary 

2. hiarajoor aiul Kenlirajeet. 

Tan. 2. Putteliabad andJelasir ... 

20 Mehals. Total circar of Jelasir ... H. Rs. 

14,088 
17,734 
12,002 
12,229 
12,031 
11,027 
5,830 
8,624 
7,355 
3,137 
5,4 3^8 
1,283 
3,691 
3,418 
2,019 
2,383 
1,143 

1,760 

2,026 

1,500 

1,378 

1,503 

1,378 

728 

1,078 

962 

392 

685 

155 

401 

427 

252 

397 

13S 

24,392 

19,774 

10,799 

12,021 

11,665 

7,358 

5,317 

5.902 

6,879 

4,336 

5,531 

7,351 

2,948 

3,256 

2,343 

2,382 

1,063 

40,241 
39,635 
24,303 
25^30 
25,200 
29,763 
11,877 
15 605 
15,155 
7,865 
11,665 
8,790 

7.101 

7.102 
4,615 
6,065 
2,345 

1,23,442 

15,220 

1,33,316 

2,71,957 

3d. Circar, Maljetleah. 

Pergh. 1. Amersy 

1. Bhoah Mootali 

1. Pcrtah Chan 

1*. Deb Mootbh 

1. Outer Behar 

1. Chileapoor 
p. Bherpoor 

7 Mehals. Total circar of Maljetteah •• 11. Rs. 

29,680 
18,918 
8,344 
i 6,130 

1 9,118 

8,364 
4,141 

I ' 3,690 
2, .364 
1,043 
755 
1,139 
82 L 
517 

2,574 
, 14,341 

7,608 
6,449 
8,847 
6,380 
3,556 

65,945 

35,625 

16,996 

13,335 

19,105 

10,565 

8,215 

79,695 

10,329| 

79,755 

1,69,785 

4i‘ Circar, Muscoory. 

Perg. 1. Bcercoal 

1, Balshy 

2, Kengeer, in two divisions - 

2. Moatakedabad and Aurecngabad 

6 Mehals, Total circar of Museoory ... H* Rs. 

20,101 
6 59.5 
0,418 
1,293 

1 2, .513 

' 824 

789 
161 

13,037 

2,275 

6,099 

I 2,063 

^ 35,055 

9,695 
13,308 
3,519 

^ 34,410 

’ 4,287 

1 

23,474 

62,177 


Abstract of tbe Hustabood Jumma of Midnapore in 1811. 


Gircars, Tergunnahs, &c. 

Malgoozary. 

Keffyct. 

Total 

Hustabood. . 

Bundobust. 

Serf* 

Circar 1. Gualparah ... Mehals 21 

2. delasir ••• ••• 

3, Maljetteah ... ••• • 

4- Museoory ... ••• ^ 

Bayer Sooneah Salamy 

Total of the Cbucklah Melials 54 

8,10,944 

3,23,442 

79,695 

34,410 

669 

81,669 

15,220 

10,829 

4,287 

5.11,857 
I, '33, 316' 
79,756 
23,474 

14,04,477 

2,71,957 

1,69,785 

62,177 

669 

10,49,060 

1,11,495 

7,48,402 

19,08,965 


Of Midnapore in Illahy Rupees of ten masheh, being about C per cent, wse than Siccas or the 

current coin of Bengal. 


III. 

Supplement 
to the Histori- 
cal and Com- 
parative Ana- 
lysis, &c. 

Soubah Oris- 
sa, Chucklah 
Midnapore, 
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III. 

Supplement 
to tile Histori- 
cal and Com- 
parative Ana- 
lysis, &c. 

Soubali Oris- 
sa, Chiicklali 
^Hdnapore. 


, — [Bengal 1\ 

In the preceding Statement, the Malgoozary or net Revenue of Go» 
vernment, including the yearly stipulated rent in the ordinary specie 
of the district, with serf or additional demand to niake up the deficien- 
cy of these in comparison with Siccasj comes so near the Aiisil Toomary 
Jumma of the same territory in 1707, that the total of the one, would 
seem to have been formed on purpose- to correspond with the standard 
of the other ; though it be certain the assessed lands of the circar of 
Gualparah have been considerably enlarged and improved, at least in 
proportion to tkeir distance from the frontier, since the era of British 
administration. The keffyet on the other hand, is undoubtedly the 
Clandestine profits of the zemindars, levied from the ryots in the na- 

4 - * "o 1 ^ Ben^^al, or surplus rent beyond the original assess- 

ment as in Behar, to answer the real or pretended exigencies of the 
btate, in consequence of that extraordinary influx of the signs of wealth 
from the American mines, which every where destroyed' the propor- 
tional basis of the first Toomary settlement, and being so raised in right 
01 the sovereign, but fraudulently concealed or withheld from the exche- 
quer, ha ve ^come the great fund of corruption in the hands of the Arm- 
ing landholders in procuring annual remissions, abatements, allow- 
ances,_ favourable leases, and unconstitutioual privileges, by collusive 
participation of their gain with native individual superintendents^ faith- 
less to their public trust. 

From the total Revenue however of the chucklali of Midnapore, 
thus ascertained to have been in 1774-5, Ilhihy Rupees 19,08,965, sup- 
posing It to be the gross rental of the whole territory, ought to be de- 
ducted about one-fifth of the Ausil, for all mofussil charges of collection- 
but this supposition would be so fer from the truth, that the same’ 
aumeeny investigation which led to a knowledge of what is called the 
hustabood jumma, forming the aggregate now stated, brought to light 
here, as well as in the several districts of Bengal, subjected to the sama- 
lesearches, not only _We extraneous territorial funds, set apart for de- 
caying such fmancial expenses, under the denomination ^f zemeen 
chackeian, or servants lands, but also still greater, unconstitutional 
alienations, termed bazee zemeen, including Birmoohter, Deowalter &c 
made or pretended to have been made by zemindars to Bramins for 
charitable or religious purposes, though in fact, in prejudice of the S- 
prerogative and proprietory right, in the fruits 
wth other uses of the soil. Which illegal unauthorized appropriations, 
though probably begun secretly, in the period of mussulSn ^adminis- 

mSir’irth^nature of imposing additional assess- 

SuisitSnofthe B!w inconsiderable, before the 

neLy pace whh ah Government^ kept 



c^krinlycouMonlyhaveTaie;;;^^^^^^^^^ 

mdivlozSy funds^'frnm absorbing perhaps a third of the 

mflated Zpf nt/k “ reduction of the sti- 

presentations corr or through the continued misre- 

Soved tr thp corruption, mfidehty, abuse of native agents em- 
ployed in the colieccions from that time forward and in nn 

SXtmttTtha^^'^R ad- 

rights of the s»bipp+ ^ of experienced lenity, tender of the civil - 

measuring tb^m ^ or generally, though erroneously 

measunng them by the standard of Bugh^ jnrispmdence, and 
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presumed to continue still under circumstances of the like ignorance 
or negligence, which favoured the early deception of Hindostanny toth?ffistod« 
craft, on the unsuspecting helpless credulity of new, otherwise ne- cal and Com- 
cessarily uninformed rulers. ^ parati^^ Ana- 

On these gTounds, and on principles of the laws and constitution 
of India, wisely referred to in the late Act of Parliament, as the code Soubah Oris, 
of future justice in the most important matters of finance, the zemeen sa, Cbucklak 
chackeran stated at 1,45,591 beghas, of which 87,661, had been taxed 
at the rate of about half a Eupee each begha, may be supposed an ample 
compensation for the services of all the {Sebundy or village peons of the 
chucklah, numbered at 8,975 persons; considering that these men, 
however useful they might he to us, and are always found to be under 
every native Government, are at present scarcely known to the Com- 
pany, wholly neglected, or suffered alone to swell the pageant retinue of 
the farming land-holders. Vv^hile Bazee Zemeen appropriations to the 
extent of 2,01,863 beghas more, being altogether fraudulent or un- 
authorized, except inasmuch as may be contained therein,, of Nancar, 

Biuscoorat to zemindars, &c. or aymah mndded-mash to individuals of 
the mussulmen faith, will give even a considerable surplus beyond the 
annual mofussil charges of 20 per cent, calculated on the Ausii Jumma 
of the whole district. So that in round numbers, nineteen lacs of Kupees 
and upwards, as set forth in the Hustabood statement, ought to be re- 
garded, not as the gross but the net yearly Kevenue, actually collected 
from the country, and as such, being the lawful property of the so- 
vereign, highly proper to be realized without any deductions to the 
public exchequer. 

Finally, from a consideration of all the circumstances relative to 
the present state of the Soubah of Orissa at large, a grand political 
question will suggest itself, only to be solved with full intelligence by 
such a comparative view as hath been here exhibited, supposing it 
tolerably just; and that is, how far it might be expedient in policy, 
now, or at any future period, without a violation of the public tran- 
quility, or acting only in self-defence (peace being otherwise broken) 
for the perpetual Dewanny Government of the three provinces of Ben- 
gal, &c, so constituted by the only still acknowledged power in form 
of legitimate authority throughout the imperial dominions of Hindostan, 
to possess itself of that portion of Orissa included in the Firmaun of 
1765, so unjustly acquired thirteen years before, and since so barbar- 
ously managed by its present occupants the Marhattahs 'I But in 
glancing at the several arguments to be used in favour of the measure, * 

as drawn from, or applicable to the particulars of the situation, state 
and finances of the soubah herein set forth, 1 hope it will not be 
imagined that I presume to decide on a question so much above me, or 
eventually of such great national concern. First, the easy contingency of 
possession presupposed, by negociation or necessary defensive opera- 
tions, the formal right of dominion already acquired, sanctifies in 
natural reason, honour and justice, such an extension of territorial 
sway. — Secondly, it might be urged on principles of humanity or 
general prosperity, to a very inoffensive race of people now groaning 
in misery under the tyrannical yoke of their barbarous countrymen, 
as well as powerfully supported, on a comparative view of the actual 
■ state of the two districts of Cuttack and Midnapore, with the financial 
progress of the latter in improvement, while the former hath been and 
continues rapidly on the decline.—Thi-rdly, policy seems still more 
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HI- stroBo-ly to vindicate, on the first convenient opportunity, the reali-- 
Supplement g-ation of the Company’s dewanny claim to the whole of Orissa, in 
cal and Com- terms of the original royal grant. Continuity of the districts of Bengal 
parative Ana- with those of the Northern Circars, dependent on the Government of 
lysis, &c. Madras, together with the accession of intermediate territory, valuable 
Al- in itself from its improvable Eevenue and manufactures, or on account 
laLabad Ze- of a maritime situation precluding the intrusion of foreign settlers, 
xnindarry Be- might intrigue successfully a war in the counsels of untutored 
natives, are the principal considerations of political importance usually 
insisted on. But that which apparently merits most attention has 
scarcely ever been mentioned, or brought plainly forward to the public 
view ; it is, that in the proposed extension of the British territories 
by the annexation of Cuttack, these would be made^ more compact 
from continuity, and the frontier line of defence on this side towards 
the interior of Hindostan be positively contracted, at least in the pro- 
portion of ninety-nine for every hundred miles of actual boundary. 
This will appear paradoxical to those who have not a local knowledge 
of the country ; but to such as have or will admit of there being only 
a few narrow difficult passes of entrance from Berar though uninhabit- 
ed or savage wilds, mountainous, woody, and unwholesome, in a 
march of 200 miles in length, while an exposed frontier of greater 
extent in breadth opens immediately to an enemy, once admitted, into 
the district in question, meditating the invasion of Bengal,^ no pro- 
position of Euclid can be more easily demonstrated. Experience too 
well justify the observation in the fullest extent ; for in the very 
instant that the only speculative argument ever used against the 
acquisition, was playing off with intent to prove the pacific influence 
on the Nagpore Government, of a dread from the easy conquest of a 
■weak detached member, wholly within the British grasp ; its ruler 
Moodajee Boslah, in 1780, introduced into Cuttack a body of undis- 
ciplined troops, in the specious pretext of real friendship under a cloak 
of enmity, which he pleaded necessity for assuming ; but in effect, to 
extort from the Company, as the price of forbearance in an intended 
hostile incursion into their provinces, a sum of money exceeding two 
years chout, according to that original stipulation of Aliverdi, after- 
wards cancelled by the virtual cession to the Marhattalis of the latter 
part of the Soubah of Orissa ; unless from the amount thus compulsively 
paid, is to be deducted a portion of twelve lacs taken as loan, and 
which at some future period, may, injustice and policy, be demanded 
# back with interest, or an indemnification sought for, in the seizure of 

a vexy important adjacent territory. 


Soubah Allahabad, Zemindarry Benares. 


Sottbati A! province, in its greatest dimensions, in the reign of Alerageer^ 

lababad Zel ill the meridian of 83 degrees east long from Greenwich, stretched 
mindarry Be* about 400 miles, latitudinal extent, from the northern frontiers of the 
circar of Jownpoor, towards the Soubah of Oude, N. lat. 26| deg. in a 
ffireot line southerly across the Ganges, and beyond the sources of the 
Nerbnddah Soane, &c., to the fork of the Tahe and Mahanuddy rivers 
at Soidpoor in 20| degrees ; bounded by Behar with a small part of Orissa 
0 n the ep/St ; the districts of Dioghnr and Chandah in the province of 
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Berar, forming part of the Marhattali dominions dependent on Nag» III. 
poor, to the south ; the Soubahs of Malwa and Agra, to the west j with 
that of Oude singly, on the north ; and comprehending altogether an q^i and Corn- 
area of perhaps 00,000 B. square miles ; of which one half plain or pro- parative Ana- 
ductive country on either side of the Ganges and J umna, composed lysis, &c. 
from the twelve circars, and 292 pergs., contained in the whole pro- Soubah Al- 
vince ; eleven of the former, or 177 of the latter financial divisions of lababad, Ze™ 
territory, yielding a standard Revenue of 1,00,46,134 Rupees ; while the 
other half to the south, on the borders of the Deccan, mountainous, woody 
or barren, included in the circar of Bhattah or Baundhoo of 115 pergs., 
produced no more than 6,29,208 Rupees, original rental. To be better 
understood, however, in desciibing the lesser portion of the soubah now 
-appertaining in full sovereignty to Britain, under the head of the Zemin- 
darry of Benares, it seems necessary to take a more specific, though still 
a very succinct view of the province at large ; show the progress of its 
improvement and enlargement, by comparative statements of the crown- 
rent with assessed lands at different periods, from the first settlement 
of Akber to the last of Mahomed Shah, towards the middle of the pre- 
sent century ; and trace the several dismemberments eftected since, to 
their actual modern state, as separate principalties, or in the nature of 
dependencies on the Governments of Bengal and Oude, under the con- 
stitutional forms of the Mogul empire. 

First Ausil Toomary Jumma of Toorel Mull, about the year 1582, in the 
reign of Akber, for the whole Soubah of Allahabad, as then com- 
posed of 10 circars, containing one hundred and seventy-seven per- 
gunnahs, measured by Ruckbah ; of probable extent 85,000 B, square 
miles ; and regularly assessed according to the Eebba or Buttai, as 
follows : 


Circars. 

Number of Per- 
gunuahs. 

Buckbali 
measurement 
in Begbas of 
3,000 sqr. ells. 

Jumma Toom- 
ary, in Daums 
of 40 to each 
Rupee. 

Gross standard 
Reyemie, in 
Sicca Rupees. 

■ q5 fl. Allahabad } Anterbede as ly- ■) 
;§ ! 2. Caurrah . J 
^ 1 3. Korab. ...J Jumna andGanges ) 
S Manickpoorq q 

j situated j 
£ f 5. Benares ... ^EastandNorth y 
; 6. Jownpoor... | of tiie Ganges. 

0 j 7. Ghazipoor ..J J 

(8. Chttnar sontliofi 

1 ( 9. Kalkger... ^ j- 

|1 10. Bhat-gohrah J J 

•X3 

3 Total, 10 Circars 

11 

12 

9 

14 

8 

41 

19 

13 

11 

39 

5,73,611 

4,47,556 

3,41,170 

6,66,222 

1,56,863 

8,70,265 

2,88,770 

1,06,270 

5,08,273 

9,018 

2,28,88,601 

2,26,82,048 

1,73,97,507 

3,39,16,527 

88,60,318 
5,63,94,127 
1,34,3 1,020 
58,10,654 

2,38.33,474 

72,62,780 

5,70,966 

5,67,051 

4,34,939 

8,47,913 

2,21,507 

14,09,853 

8,35,775 

1,45,266 

5,95,834 

1,81,569 

177 

39,68,018 

21.24,27,119 

53,10,358 


Of the number of pergunnahs above stated, it is to be observed, 
that 131 only, were properly explored ; and contained the whole Ruck- 
bah measurement assessed for daums 20,29,71,024 ; the remaining 46, 
being rated by estimate in money at 94,56,095 ; but in the aggregate 
€f these SUIT' was included syearghal or mudded-inash alienations; to 
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in. the amount of daums 1,11,65,417. The total Eevenue was calculated 
Supplement maintain 11,375 cavalry, 2,37,870 infantry, 323 elephants, and to 
cal* and ^Com- furnish 12 lacs paun or beetle. Besides which, it is iound that one 

parative Ana- iliousand chests of opium, and a lac of maunds of saltpetre,, together 
lysis, &c. valued in the gross at ten lac of Rupees, might have been provided 
Soubah Ai- nnder the rule of State monopolies, chiefly in the circars of Ghazipoor, 
lahabad Ze- ^Uahabad, and Korah. The diamond mines of Pannah, in the circar 
^ of Kalinger or Bundlecund, may moderately be estimated to have 
brought into the country eight lacs of Rupees additional ; ^ while the 
cotton, sugar, indigo and cloths, now manufactured mostly in Benares 
for exportation, would probably have returned 20 lacs moi’e ; making 
in all Rupees 38 lacs, annual balance of trade. 


Second. — Jumma Toomary of the Soubah of Allahabad, in the 27 th 
year of Alemgeer or 1685, A. D. as then divided into 12 circars, 
containing 265 pergunnahs ; in an extent of about 60,000 B. 
square miles, annexed to 24,069 villages, ^ of which 3,192 were 
appropriated as Jageer or Aymah alienations. 


Circars, 

with their relative position to the Ganges and 
Jamna. 


fl. Allahabad 
2. Currah 
^ 3. Korah 
4. Terhar 

p 

O 

^ L5. Manickpoor 
benares 

^ S I 

1-^ ® I 

^ I 7. Jownpoor 
f 8. Ghazipoor 

C? I 

§ LO. Chunar 


^ Antex'hede, lying 
I chiefly between 
j -the 

} Ganges & Jtimna 


South 

East 


North 


! 


5 


' 10. Kalinger 

11. Ahmedabad Gohrah 

12. Bhattah, &c. 


I South 
I progressively" 


Total, 12 Circars of the Soubah 


50 

tM 

« 

Q-i 

J. 

6 g 

New Jumma 
Toomary, in 
daums of 40 
to a Rupee. 

Total Stand- 
ard Revenue 
in Rupees. 

11 

3,87,72,687 

9,09,458 

12 

5,64,90,409 

14,73,661 

8 

3,69,80,462 

9,82,209 

9 

87,20,800 

1,52,975 

13 

6,20,41,265 

12,50,205 

8 

1,42,77,982 

4,37,161 

42^ 

7,58,67,960 

22,88,742' 

17 

1,84,48,791 

4,79,414 

14 

2,06,10,830 

4,04,728 

10 

4,59,95,461 

12,05,753 

6 

1,10,40,000 

3,08,420 

115 

• 3,31,00,000 

76,400 

265 

1 41,23,46,627 

; 

99,68,116 


Of this Revenue, only 8,17,45,262 Daums, or 7,11,693 Rupees were 
then reserved to the Khalsa Shereefa ; the rest, being entirely appropri- 
ated in Jageer, or otherwise. The Circar of Terhar, on the southern 
border of the Jumna near its confluence with the Ganges at Allahabad^ 
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iad been formed of dismembered districts from tbe other^ adjoining 
divisions ; but that of Bhattah or Baundhoo, south of Kalinger, was the 
•considered a new conquest, though long before partially subjected, and cal and Com- 
being subdivided into six lesser circars of Bhattah, Sohajipoor, Ghat- Ana- 

teesgur or Ruttenpoor, Sumbhilpoor, Gungpoor and J ushpoor, composing ^ 

anciently part of the Goondwarrah Raje of Gurrah, and containing Soubah Ah 
about 25,000 B. square miies, of high mountainous unproductive |®' 

territory ; excepting, however, the diamond mines of Sumbhilpoor, jj^es. ^ 
was henceforth thus formally annexed to the Soubah of Allahabad. 


Third. — Jumma Toomary of the Soubah Allahabad, as rated A. D. 
17417, at the death of the Mogul Emperor Mahomed Shah, in 12 
circars of the same dimensions, 60,000 square miles, as stated 
in the preceding Eent-roll, but now^ sub-divided into 292 per- 
gunnahs, Mehal and Sayer, as follows : 



'Circars. 


aJQ 

Ci as 

Ph 

'S S 

. CO 

O ^ 

^ § 

Esiimafe of the 
Ruckbalj in 
Bengal Byotty 
Beglias. 

Ultimate Too- 
mary Jumma 
in daums, on a 
medium at 49^ 
to each Rupee. 

Standard gross 
Revenue in 
Rupees. 


" 1. Allahabad 


11 

17,20,833 

4,58,07,924 

9,32,984 


2. Currah 


12 

13,42,668 

5,84,41,096 

14,76,874 


3. Korah, 


8 

10,23,510 

4,07,92,385 

9,74,916 

o 

4. Terbar 

« • 4 

9 

... 

1,33,78,115 

2,33,762 

r 

^ 5. Manickpoor 


13 

19,98,666 

7,23,81,796 

11,50,152 

to 

s 

cq 

" 6. Benares .*« 

1 

»** 

7 

4,r0,589 

1.91,10,470 

3,80,475 

o 

7. Jownpoor 

• f •. 

41 

26,10,795 

11,96,39,809 

24,95,393 

« i 

-a j 
sa 1 

r 

' 8. Ghazipoor 

*• * 

17 

8,66,310 

2,56,06,473 

4,44,346 

j 

[; 9. Chunar 

«• • • 

18 

3,18,810 

2,46,31,971 

5,42,061 

( 

^ 10. Kalinger * 

«• « 

10 

15,24,819 

5,35,33,272 

11,56 997 

\ 

< 

1 11. Ahmedabad Gohrab 


8 

27,054 

1,63,05,560 

2,40,976 

( 

w 12. Bhattah, ... 

«*« 

115 


3,60,10,890 

i 6,29,208 


Total Mehal or Land-rent 


269 

1,19,04,054 

52,66,39,760 

"^1,06,57,113 


Sayer or duties, 


23 

... 

22,41,416 

18,206 

Total Melial and Sayer of tlie Soubah 

292 

1,19,04,054 

52,78,81,176 

1,06,75.319 


Of this Revenue, 15,90,299 Eupees were reserved for the Khalsa 
Shereefa ; 2,33,756 Eupees appropriated to the special expense of the 
Emperor ; 3,43,233 Eupees of rent, with its territory, had been taken 
from the Circar of Kalinger by the Marhattahs : and the remainder. 
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Suppiemsni 7^^ altogether ass^necl in Jageer, for the maintenance of the imperial 
to the Histori- troops and great ofhcers ot State. The rate of exchange, in the convey 

to. 7 Alemgeer, at 48_ot the former, for each of the latter; but there was 

always some variation on account of deductions, and the fictitious mode 

Soubah Al- of valuing Jageers. The Dustery Begah is reduced to ryotty of Benaal 
mS-y ct of comparison as before, by threefold multiplication. ^ 

T ultimate valuation, that the whole soubah 

soon after the death of Mahomed Shah, was virtually dismembered 
from the empire, and sub-divided internally into the five following 
states, independent of each other, though for the most part held as de- 
pendenci^ on larger neighbouring Governments ; viz. 

1st. Chateesgur or thirty-six forts of Kuttenpoor, &c.. intervening 
betw^n Nagpoor-Berar on the one side, and the districts of Cuttaclf 
with Soubah Behar, on the other, included the whole circarof Bhattah’ 
excepting Sohajepoor, and contained at least 20,000 B. square miles, of 
unprofitable jungles ; from the predominancy of 

Either riSfTft?® ^^fiiired the name of Jharcund, being alto- 

gether rated for a crown rent scarcely of five lacs of Kupees exclusive 
of the diamond mines of Sumbhilpool, when Eagojee BhoS; In 1752 

p sent occupant, in this portion of conquered dominion still formerlv 
dependent on the greater Marhattah State of Nagpur ^ 

withthme^W^’InA^f sircar of Ahmedabad Gorah, 

banks of thlTui^ fnSeTof tSW 

p»t a p„d„.,ive 'szt 

ptoprieto'ry shLTS 
amend inines of Pannah, became the property of Hindoo-nut a de- 

sssl “I fhf «rr‘ 

the Revenue wncj empiie, and after great improvement of 

!rP ^ ^ ^ disputed inheritance amono- three of his sons 

effect to^selfir^ ? the assistance of the Marhattas of Poonah in 

thewh^rL ShUTuX^Sl^”''^ bec,„.eMbn.«yf„r 

^ tSg 1 SS 

With half of rwn?oof dept^^^^^ 

B. square miles, o/a fekSSSr, wIJ ^8,000 

(after deduetinv the rental HT’ the Ganges and Jumna; 
Uexed toBenares ) vft dfd O^^teet 

in 1752 the S sfefSi W 

empire, and seized, in his own rivht^^'^ +f allegiance to the 
habad and Oude which Ia provinces of Alla- 

the Emperor Ahmed Shah^ Tlw ^ ^^^biidar, in behalf of 

howevel the folding vet; yet.1 were 

tabs, as a reward forfhift self- and conferred on the Marhat- 
"Vizier, and continued in their punishing the rebellion of the 

ia Hindostan, after the battle o/pSuT/n S?/ +f 

tow^d OH SaAullaK iris -tamput^ in 1/62, when they were bes- 

ttb sauiShSS bT “‘^-"'ed. the 

. =»te , md by hm for eonside^tions of support in n 
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recently assnmed'^independeiice of the crown of Delhi, restored to the 
dominions of Oude, &c., which had devolv^ed to Sujah nl Dowlah, son tothe Hi^ori^ 
and successor of Seefdar Jung. Butin 1764 both circars, with those cal and Com- 
of Allahabad and Terhar or Areyl, having been conquered by the Bri- 
tish Arms, were, on the restoration of the newly acquired districts of 
Benares, settle on the king for the support to his household, under im- Soubah Kh 
plied conditions of local residence ; which, being infringed by his ma- lababad Ze- 
jesty’s removal to Delhi, in 1772, with the aggravating circumstance of 
a formal transfer of appropriated rights to the Marhattahs, the natural 
enemy of every neighbouring power, the territories thus abdicated, by 
the great law of nature and of nations in Hindostan, reverted to the 
English, and were by them finally ceded to Sujah ul Dowlah, for fifty 
lacs of Rupees, payable in three years, being about one-and-a-half year’s 
purchase of their standard original rental ; with certain stipulations of 
subsidy for any military aid required by either party. 

Fifth. — Zemindarry of Benares ; being the remaining portion of 
the Soubah of Allahabad now in question, acquired in 1775 by Great 
Britain in full sovereignty, under the constitutional forms of the Mo- 
gul empire, to be observed internally, and on terms of guranteeing to 
the new Vizier Asofuldowlah, the greater part of the rest of his heri- 
table possessions, of precarious tenure to him, on the death of his father 
Sujah^; contained chiefly in four circars, of 62 pergs., 12,000 B. square 
miles : of which, ten thousand, a rich well cultivated flat on either 
side of the Ganges, were rated in 1747, as follows ; viz. 

1st. CircarofBenares,consistingof 8 pergs.,valuedintheausilRsv 3,80,475* 

2d, Ghazipoor, 17 ... ... 4,44,346 

3d. Chunar, 18 ... ... 5,42,061 

4th.Pergs. of Jownpoor... 17 Dams 4,34,25,819 a 48 ea... 9,04,704 

5th. „ of Allahabad-. 3 Bhuddovee,Canteet and Kheiragur 3,08,182 
6th. of SoubahBehar 3 Mungro, Ruttenpoor and Kote. 1,17,634 

Total oftheZemindarr}?', 66 Pergs. yielding Rupees •... 26,07,402 
Deduct Kheiragur with the three mehals of Behar; 
the formei‘, included in the circars of Allahabad, 

&c.. paying rent to the Vizier ; the latter, making no 
part of the valuation of Soubah Allahabad in 1747, 
and being together rated at -- . . ... 1,60,565 


Leaves for the zemindarry portion of the latter pro- 
vince, to be accounted for ... ... ... 25,86,837 


But this Revenue of 26,07,402 Rupees, there is reason to believe 
was only the net jumma of the district, as then ascertained, after de- 
ducting all mofussii chaiges of Sebundy and collection ; for although in 
every dismembered part of the Mogul empire, a large increase on the 
established crown rent had taken place, not so much by imposing any 
new assessment on the country, as from resumption of those long since 
secretly levied, by the provincial superintendents, for their private 
emolument, and afterwards brought to public account, in proportion as 
they acted in their proper behalf, or felt their own independence of the 
declining constituent power of the house of Timoor : yet in the present 
instance, the increase as set forth in the following authentic statement, 
wiR appear so great and rapid, or disproportioned to the improvement 
of neighbouring districts, under similar circumstances, that it is more 
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ihau probable the Toomary rental stated, is exclusive of the whole, or 
at least a considerable part of interior zemindarry expenses and Aymah 
donations, which in the abstract accounts of the soubahs, were 
frequent^ deducted without specification, from the flustabood. 

Hustabood, or gross collections of the zemindarry of Benares, in 
the fassilly year 1184, or from 25th September 1776 to the same day 
in 1777 ; which hath or might have served, if faithfully rendered, as a 
foundation to the first regular settlement of the Revenues of the district 
in 1781, in behalf of the Company, after the expulsion of Cheyt Sing, 
the late refractory farming land-holder. The whole territory as before 
described, chiefly in four circars, and now containing 74 pergunnahs, 
was rated altogether at Sicca Rupees of 10 maseh ; viz. 

Mehal or land-rent, as then established, according to 
the Ruckbah and Buttai — — 67,06,779 

Sayer, mostly duties of 4 per cent, on an average, on 
merchandize to and from Bengal, as privileged to the Ze- 
mindar in 1773 ... — 1,35,000* 


68,41,779 

Abwab or tax, levied on the country to defray the ex- 
pense of Hoondean or exchange at 4 per cent, on the remit- 
tance of tribute to Calcutta, and serf or batta on all the 
other receipts together, calculated on a medium at 8 per 
cent, on the whole jumma of the mehal ... ... 5,36,542: 


Total gross collections of the district 

in 1184..* ... Rupees 73,78,321 

The amount however of proper fixed re- 
venue, mehal and sayer stood as above ... 68,41,779, and 
From this sum, is to be deducted the rental 
of Kheiragur, &c. five mehals of the circar of 
Allahabad, payable to the Vizier ... ... 2,52,207 


Total malgoozary due to the sovereign of 
Benares 65,89,572, 

^ . . 56,89.572 

was denominated Ausil or original rent,, as col- 
lected to the death of Bulwant Sing, and in the* 
nature of an Ezafa or increase, on pretence of 
complying with the additional demand of the 
Vizier, on the accession of Cheyt Sing in ITVO, 
comprized through the powerful political inter- 
cession of the English Government, for 17 lacs 
Nuzzeranah and 2^ lacs per annum, to be thus 
amply indemnified by a further assessment on 
the crown lands, under the aumildarry manage- 
ment of Oussan Sing of ... 


of which 


9,00,000* 


®htto give some assurance of the accuracy of a statement, so 
difeentfrom all others on the subject of Benares yet exhibited to the 
public; it may be necessary to enter into greater detail of the territorial. 
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divisions and income of the district, now become & dependejicy on g^p^piemeat 
Bengal; and endeavour to show by what degrees it increased to its Historic 
present zemindarry magnitude, under three successive farming land- cal and 
holers ; or on mistaken grounds of right and policy, acquired for awhile 
the unconstitutional dangerous form of a tributary raje. 

Monsaram, the grandfather of Cheyt Sing of the lower or secular 
order of bramins, was the first who laid the foundation of the zemin- Be- 

darry of Benares, in its actual state. He possessed originally no more nares. 
than one-half of the village of Gungapoor ; but through the favour of 
Meer Alii Eustum Khan, iiaib or deputy of Sadut Khan, soubahdar of 
the province of Allahabad, and by the usual modes of successful 
ambition, in the extensive territorial jurisdiction throughout Hindos- 
tan, in becoming Malzamin or security for the rents of neighbouring 
land-holders, outbidding some at the yearly settlement of their jumma- 
bundy, and expelling others perhaps, for forced disobedience or non- 
performance of oppressive engagements, he^ acquired successively, in 
19 years, until his death 1740, during the reign of Mahomed Shah, the 
zemindarry of eighteen mehals, rated Ausil as follows ; viz. 

CiRCAR BeKAEES- 


1 . Havillee Benares, with the zemindarry of Soorhy, Chiet- 

poor, &c. to Pertab Kooder ••• . 

2. Sayer of the city, &c. farmed by Chiet Eai, &c.-.. 

3. Perg. Kettehur, with the town of Sheupore, to Ragoo- 

bynsy Rajepoot 

4. „ Kesswar, with Chekny, the zemindarry of Aley 

Sing, &c. ... 

5. „ Afrad, the zemindarry of Eagoobynsy ... 

6. „ Punderha, the zemindarry of Ruliber Baboohar ... 

7. „ Byalsy, the zemindarry of Eagoobynsy ... 

8. „ Kole Asselah, zemindarry of Kerpanaht, taken from 

Townpoor — 

9. „ AhtgongKerowa,the zemindarry of Soorwar Rajepoot. 

10. ” Keryat Seekim, zemindarry of Ainder Singh, the half 

of which to Ohunar... ••• ••• 


1,02,700 

1,85,000 

1,65,905 

87,522 

55,611 

75,309 

51,200 

82,107 

63,042 

85,752 


CiRCAR AllahAbab. 9,04, 14S 


11. Perg. Bhndoer, zemindarry of Holas Rajepoot 

12. „ Mutafurukat, jageer villages of the same pergnnnah. 

CiRCAE JOWNPOOE, 

13. Perg. Murriahoo, divided in farm to Amrow Sing,&c. ... 

14. „ Gurwara, zemindarry of Doorgbynsy Rajepoot 

15. „ Moongera Santere, in farm ... 

16. „ Keerakut, zemindarry of Eagoobynsy ... 

17. „ Meypoora Landel, zemindarry of Bhirhar 

18. „ Ghiswa, or Mucbli Sher, zemindar Afghan 


5,06,400 

1,22,115 


5,17,504 

1,07,005 

60,822 

55,005 

1,03,500 

74,382 


Total acquisitions of Munseram Rupees 24,.50,889 
Bulwant Sing, son of Munsaram, obtained tbe usual sunnuds for 
his father’s possessions ; and in the thirty years of his ma- 
nagement, acquired, under the Vizier’s Siefdar Jung and Sujah Dowlab, 
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in. or from the king Shah Allum, while holding the circars of Allahabad. 
to-theHL^ri- Korah, the following additions to his zemindarry, in 51, pergan« 


cal and Com- nahs J viz. 

parative Ana- CiRCAR. ChUNAB; 

lysis, &c* 

Perg, 

1 a hill zemindarrr to Eajepoots^ ... 70,312 

Si Singrovy, another hill zemindar ... ... ... 4,109 

nares, 3. Bhagwiit, or Paterta taan Afghan zemindar ... 62,203 

4. Lutteefpoor, in zemindarry to Syeds ... 40,975 

5. Bhooly, zemindarry of Daim Khan Afghan... ... 80,609 

6 . Dhoos formed- by Tokrai Amroro Sing ... ... 45,112 

7. Mo wye. Ditto... ... ... ... 51,745 

8 . Mujhwar, Mowary ... ... ... 80,307 

9. Nerome Ram Town Sing ... ... 96,208 

10. Mehach or Danapoor, Baboo Doorybzey Sing ... 61,905 

11 . Burhnl, farmed to Dhoonda Bagheb ... ... 35,107 

12. Ragoopoor, orRamnagur... ... ... ... 60,300 

13. Ha villa Chnnar in several villages ... ... 26,572 


14. Kera Mungrore, formerly belonging to Chainpoor dr- 
ear, Shahabad Soubah Behar, now attached to Chunar. 1,15,300 

8,30,769 

ClECAR GhaZIPOOR; 


Obtained from Snjah ul Dowlah, first in farm, then in, 
zemindarry, through means of Rajah Beni Bahadur^, 
on the dismission of Fuzilali. Khan : 

15. Haviilee and the town of Ghazipoor, Mehal and Sa- 

yer to Aga Mehndi 

16. Seydpoor Bhittree to Oussan.Sing, fixed. 73,000, rated 

17. Behryahad to Bukhshi Sadanund, now to Beniram 

Pundit ... ... ... ... ... 


18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 
to 
27 . 


Shadiabad These pergunnahs belonged originally 
Bhadowan I Jownpoor, now valued at 60,000 
»7 j Rupees, and with the two following, 

Zanoorabad ... j district of Baboo Jugger- 

BahadurgungeJ dio Sing, fixed at 

Bulliah, Pachooter,Lucknisser, Khareed, Secunderpoor, 
Ghosee, in five pergs., the three last formerly annexed 
to Jownpoor, and now altogether composing Meer 
Sherif Aly’s districts 


28. Zemaneah...! 

29. Ohounsah... j 
SO 4 Kurindah ... J- 

31. Gundeah ... | 1 

32. Dahma ... J j 

33. Mahomedahad . 

34. f > Kerryat Bailee. 


2 , 00,000 f 


1,15,000 j 
58,000^ 

50,000. 


Tokm Bukht 
Sing’s districts 


Monear Sing’s districts 



S5, ’ CSiandpore, formerly in Circar Jownpoor, to Baboo- 

... I ... ... ... 

36. BoKwgamand Burragong Nugrah zemindarry 


1.51.000 
92,700 

30.000 

1.90.000 

5.36.000 

4.23.000 

1.25.000 

18.000 
25,000 
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CiRCAE JOWNPOOR. 

37 ^ HaviHee, tlte city, Hajeypoor, Mulhee, and Seopoor, 
to >five mehals obtained from Seifdar Jung 




S,00;000 


in. 
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parative Ana- 
lysis, &c. 


CiRCAE Allahabad. 

42 , ) 

to vCanteet-Bejeypoor, the zemindarry of Lal-Gobind 
51, j Jeet, sub-divided into 10 mehals or tuppahs, of 
which some belonged to Chunar, Suckteesgur, 
Chowrasse Agory, Chenahi, &c, obtained from 
Sujah ul Dowla, on the death of Mohamed Kuli 
Khan, through Boni Bahadur ... 


Sonbah Af« 
lahabad Ze- 
tnindarry Be- 
nares. 


5,23,212 


Total acquisitions of Bulwant Sing ... ... 82,38,683 

To these should be added the pergunnah of Kheiragur, 
sub-divided into five tuppahs of Chowrassi, Dia, 

Gowherar, Tandeh, and Budooghur, of which part 
to Chunar, formerly taken in farm from Shah 
AUum, while in possession of Allahabad, now 
transferred to the Vizier. ... ... ... 2,52,207 


Abstract of i)he gross and net rental of the zemindarry of Benares, as 
before stated, classed more regularly, for the sake of comparison, 
under the respective whole or divided circars of which it was for- 
med ; and shewing the basis of the first settlement, agreeable to the 
usua:l forms of zemindarry tenures concluded with Mehepnarrain, 
the actual occupant in behalf of the Company in 1781, on the expul- 
sion Cheit Sing, who, in 1770, through the influence of the Eng- 
lish Government, had been appointed by Sujah ul Dowla to the 
territorial charge of his father Bulwant Sing. 


1. Circar Benares... 8 Pergs „ rated Ausil 

7,79,165 

2. „ Ghazipoor... 17 „ „ 11,87,700 

3. „ Chunar.. 4... 18 „ „ 7,58,355 

4. „ Jownpoor.... 17 „ „ 16,97,325 

5. „ Allahabad... S or 11 sub-division. 14,03,934 

6. „ Soubah Behar 3 — 1,15,300 


Total AusilJumma of the Zemy. Pergs. 66 whole, or 74 
with sub-divisions ... — ^ ... 59,41,779 

Ezafa, or proportional increase levied on the preceding dis- 
trict from the accession of Cheit Sing, in consequence of, 
or on pretence of, making good the Vizier’s demand of 
Nuzzeranah, and additional rent of 2| lacs then stipu- 
lated ... ••• ••• *»• 9,00,000 

Abwab further impost of 8 per cent, on the Ausil of the 

mehal or land-rent, as before stated for Serf and Hoon- 

dian ... ••• ... 5,86,542 


Total malgoozary of the zemindarry, as established 
in 1184... ' ... ••• Rupees.^. 73,78,321 
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Cl|arges of collection, &c. to be deducted : 

The usual estimate is one-fifth of the re- 
ceipts, or 20 per cent, inclusive of the 
Zemindars Nancar andRussoom, reck- 
oned 10 per cent, with allowances to the 
putwarries, village peons, battaon Rupees, 

&c. total expense of interior zemindarry 
management ; but as in the present case, 

Mehepnarrain, as farming land -holder, 
was otherwise specially and largely pro- 
vided for, so only three fourths of ordinary 
Mofussil charges are here stated being 11,06,74S 
Sebundy troops, or militia of the district, 
under the control of the baboos, or 
relations of the Zemindar, and paid by 
assignments, or deductions of yearly rent 
from certain lands and villages, about ... 9,65 571 

^ 20,72,319 


Total Revenue, inclusive of four lacs of 
Rupees resumed from the baboos, taken as the 
gross Jnmma of the zemindarry, and serving as 
a basis for the settlement concluded in 1781 ... Rupees... 53,06,002 
Abstract of the rental of Benares, brought forward as before stated, 
after deduction of expenses necessarily incurred in some degree, 
for internal management of the collections, but as in 1781 now 
again assumed as the gross income of the zemindarry, serving 
as the basis of the original settlement made with Mehepnar- 
rain... ... ... ... ... 53,06,001 

Deduct Revenue paid for the perg. of Kheiragur, to the 

Vizer ... ... ... ... 198,046 

Total estimated funds for the bundobust of A. D. 1781-2, 

or 1189 Fussilly ... ... ... ... 51,07,955 

Further charges, &c. on the collections to be deducted ; viz. 


Jageer donation of the whole perg. 
Bihryabad Circar Gazipoor, to 
Beniram pundit, the Marhattah 
Vakeel, from Nagpoor, with 
two similar lesser grants, in all 
rated at 

28,200 

Mudded Maash, confirmed by 
Mr. Harriot in 1765, then re- 
sumed, but of which a moiety 
was again restored ... 

33,296 

Stated expense of collecting the Sa- 
yer duties under the denomina- 
tion of Aumannee mehals 

4,119 

Maafy Mamooly, or supposed custo- 
ihary remissions to the sub- 
renters of the district at the 
clo^e of the year 

1,02,508 


1,43,717 

"2,05,213 
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Total net annual Jumma as paid into the zemindarry treasury, und^r 

the following heads of territory ; viz. to th^Sori! 


1. 

Circar 

Benares ... 

10 

Pergs. ... 8,74,000 

cal and Com- 
parative Ana-i 

2. 

3? 

Ghazipoor 

22 

... 13,41,761 

lysis, &c. 

3. 

,, 

Chunar ... 

IG 

... 7,58,000 

Sonbab. AI« 
lababad Ze« 

4. 

33 

J ownpoor 

11 

... 15,44,000 

5. 

33 

Canteet... 

10 

... 3,75,000 

mindarry 

6. 

33 

Khuragur 

5 

10,000 

nares. 



Pergs 

74 whole and broken... 49,02,741 



Nancar, &c. allowance for the support of the Eajah zemin- 
dar, his family and dependants ; viz. 

To Mehepnarrain for his household sewary, &c. 6,30,400 

Do. Jageer of half perg. Bhuddovee 1,58,341 


Total more that 10 per cent, on the gross rent 
Doorbijiy Sing his father, the perg. of Mahaych 
Owsan Sing a relation, the perg. Seydpoor 


Total net annual revenue forthcoming to the 
Company, as representative sovereign pro- 
prietor of the zemindarry of Benares, set- 
tled in 1781-2, as a permanent Toomary 
assessment on all the districts of which it 
is composed, excepting Khuragur, of which 
the jumma hath been reserved to the Vi- 
zier ; and after deducting in all for charges 
of collection. Sicca Kupees 31,80,273 being 
about 44 per cent, on the gross, and 80 per 
cent, on the net revenue 


7,88,741 

60,000 

54,000 

9,02,741 


40,00,000 


But besides the expense thus incurred, including the maintenance of 
a Sebundy Corps at least of 15,000 men, three or four battalions of re- 
gular infantry are kept within the district, in fact required and solely 
employed for the business of the collections ; which the charges of 
dewanny and foujedarry judicature, usually imposed with bloodless 
Hindoo jurisdiction on zemindars in terms of their sunnud or charter, 
are here, with all those of higher provincial superintendence, defrayed 
from the net income of the public exchequer. 


On the whole, reviewing the rise, progress, extent, or final settle- 
ment of the zemindarry of Benares, as herein set forth, it may seem 
strange that there should be two opinions on the relative situations of 
the principal land-holders and sovereign, or that at any one period, 
thei former should he classed under the erroneous designation of a 
feudal or tributary prince. But in Europe, the mistake was inevitable, 
when the records of the Company (the only medium of information 
relied on there) gave title, form, and description, princely prerogatives 
to the zemindar or expressed hereditary or civil indefinite right, though 

69 
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III- in opposition to fact, the chartered privileges of merely an officer of 
to the SS. established Government, and the invariable legal practice of the 
cal and Com- Empire. Sucii v/ere the original ideas entertained in India, and pro- 
parative Ana- mulgated from thence, of that class of natives termed land-holders, and 

I , — ! found virtually in the exercise of all those functions of proprietory 

Soubah Ai- management, which in some states of the western world, still give 
^ndait Bt essence to the princely character, without reflecting that 

nares. ^ under despotism in all parts ot Asia, the lowest delegate, however 
slavishly obedient himself^ might be authorized in form, and have 
assumed in fact, within his proper jurisdiction, all the power, prero- 
gative and privilege, of his sovereign constituent. Consulting only 
appearances, being little interested at first or finding a difficulty in 
the discovery of the truth, these ideas thought applicable to the state 
of things in this country, were readily adopted by the earlier servants 
of the Company, as most familiar to European knowledge, and were 
admitted wirh implicit deference afterwards, by those who having been 
trained up in the^ same primitive notions from their youth, under a 
sentiment of^ gratitude and respect for authority, succeeded in the 
common I'outine of the service to the higher stations of Government. 

Theory and practice were notoriously, at variance ; but the former, 
was a point of faith, the absurdity of w hich, seemed to strengthen 
belief ; while the contradiction of the latter, removed all inconveni- 
ence from the doctrine, until the year 1776. Soon after, a change 
in the form of administration, with a consistent system of principle 
and conduct, was attempted to be introduced in the management 
of the revenues. Unfortunately, both the one and the other, were 
in truth mistaken by our reformists ; and hence the practice in many 
cases, from that time forward, hath been made to correspond with a 
thing no less dangerous than fallacious. A dispute between the civil 
and judicial authority, gave an air of patriotism in restraining or 
overturning the power of the Supreme Court, when it began to extend 
its influence, in derogation of the most essential rights of sovereignty, 
whether from a wrong construction of the charter of justice newly 
granted, or an original flaw in the original institution itself, bv con- 
founding exchequer jurisdiction, (necessarily attached in Hindostan 
under the forms of a peculiar of law, to the superior adminis- 

tration) with the executive powers of ordinary judicature, as established 
in England. The grand question agitated was, whether, a zemindar 
was to^ he considerd an officer of Government, or a- proprietor of land, 
according to European ideas ; if the first, he became amenable to the 
court, subject to English law which he did not understand, and that 
property of which, he was only the guardian (involving his own and 
sovereign s right) might have been materially affected, if not wholly 
^d unconstitutionally alienated, to answer collusive private demands; 
if the second, he was to be exempted from all those impending incon- 
veniencies. The old absurd notion that gave to Indian land -holders 
proprietory or hereditary pretensions to the soil, had been lately revi- 
ved, and most powerfully supported, on principles of policy wholly 
to the state of society in Europe, and universally admitted 
there, as just in exclusion to all others, though perhaps founded on a 
very different order of things. Recent practice too, in some in- 
swhces, might be quoted to confirm an opinion, which, however 
in munded, had hitherto passed unquestioned^ probably from its 
specufetive insignificance under unsystematic management of 
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tlie finances, and had the stamp of time to insure its currency, 
without further investigation. It is not therefore to he wonder- 
ed at, if we find so exact and general a conformity in the evidence 
of the purest intentioned, with the best informed individuals here, and 
in England, on the point in issue, where early prejudice, a common 
belief maintained with eloquence, apparent self-constituent and 
national interests, all seemed united to influence the decision. But it 
is altogether surprising, that no proofs of document or fact were tender- 
ed on the one side, nor required on the other, throughout the whole 
process of enquiry. If the zemindar was an officer of Government, it 
might have been concluded, as is the case, that he acted by a Commis- 
sion of appointment, under some written form ; if a proprietor, by a 
tenure of grant, prescription, or conviction, which might clearly ascer- 
tain his privileges and relative situation in the State. In truth, his 
sunnud being the necessary indispensable instrument of his civil 
creation, whether considered as a patent of office or temporary charter 
of territorial 3‘ights, would have determined the question without leav- 
ing possible grounds of cavil ; while a candid discussion, with refer- 
ence to any single instance of zeinindarry holding, must have invali- 
dated at once all presumptive hereditary or other pretensions to the 
possession of land, besides a conditional permanent farm from the 
crown, in any part of Hindostan, subject to rules of Mogul legislation. 

But it may be urged, that the farming land-holder of Benares was 
virtually a rajah or prince, with acknowledged regal prerogatives, 
under the sanction of written agreement ; and who had the right to 
ci'eate him such, or enter into stipulations with any subject zemindar, 
subversive of the laws and constitution of India, before the individual 
thus favoured, could have himself dreamt of establishing even a re- 
fractory independence ? It was not the Vizier of the Empire, nor the 
dewans of a soubahdarry, nor yet the representatives of any power on 
earth, that unnecessarily could, in violation of the legal* forms under 
which they acted, rightfully erect a principality, or confer immunities, 
essentially derogatory to the high sovereign authority of their consti- 
tuents. While the zemindar of Benares owned subjection, in the 
indefinite terms of Ms sunnud, to the nawab or viceroy of Oude, and 
extended his territorial jurisdiction with more or less political influ- 
ence, in inverse proportion to the ability of his superior, throughout 
an important frontier district, intervening between the British domi- 
nions and those of an ambitious, naturally inimical neighbour, it might 
have been good policy in the rulers of the one State, if possessing 
the power, to limit the control of the other, if not effect the entire 
independence of the intermediate territory. Nevertheless, no such 
conduct was- observed, in prescribing the forms of zemindarry grant 
from Sujah Dowlah to Cheyt Sing in 1770, though the demands of 
Nuzzeranneh and yearly rent, were greatly moderated, through English 
influence. When relative situations were interchanged, and the strong- 
er power became possessed of the district in question, its policy then 
might be supposed the reverse of what it had been, under different 
circumstances. Yet this seems not to have been the case ; a clause 
virtually of inheritance, and fixed invariable tribute in perpetuity, 
conveying also gratuitously a transfer of. the regalities of the mint, 
foujedarry, and cutwally, was inserted in the Bewanny sunnuds of 
1775 ; and nothing more was wanting to render the whole grant null 
and void from the beginning, as being altogether informal; diametric 
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in. eally opposite in letter and spirit to the laws and constitution of India ; 
to impolitic, and subversive of the conquered or acquired territorial 

paratfve eights of Britain. A rebellion necessarily ensued ; and after an un- 
lysis, &©. brought things back to their natural state, in reducing 

the zemindar of Benares to his proper condition of a farming land- 
holder; assessed in form for the full amount of his collections, 
moderately estimated at forty lacs, after deducting a princely allow- 
ance for himself, with aU other usual charges of mofussil management. 


Having now completed the design, of exhibiting a political, 
comparative, and liistorical view of the Finances of the proper British 
dominions in Hindostan, excepting the Company's Jageer in the Carna™ 
tic, the islands of Bombay and Salsette, with the inconsiderable 
territories adjoining to four or five subordinate factories, dispersed on 
the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, I shall here endeavour, in a few 
words, to give the substance of what hath been set forth ; explain the 
leading motives of enquiry ; review the mode pursued, and sum up the 
result of the whole, in a able, shewing what the revenues of the 
different provinces in question were at different periods, from the 
Mogul conquest, to the present time; distinguishing the imperial crown- 
rent, as rated at its first and ultimate establishment, with the increased 
local assessments of the soubalidai’s, when raised themselves to indepen- 
dence ; together making the highest legal income of the exchequer, at 
the moment of territorial transfer to Britain ; then, comparing with 
that standard, the actual receipts of 1784, under the Company^'s dewan- 
ny administration, whether involving an improvement or decline in the 
finances, after nineteen years of management every where besides 
Benares ; and finally indicating, after deduction of incurred charges, or 
the rate to which they ought to be limited, the net amount that might 
hereafter, in policy and justice, be paid annually into the public trea- 
sury. 

The corrupt, variable, indefinite, fallacious system of administering 
the Kevenue, imposed by the natives of this country on their British 
rulers, as the lawful established mode of the preceding Mussulmen 
Government, was found productive of the most enormous abuses, 
equally oppressive to the people at large, as injurious to the sovereign 
rights. A progressive and rapid decline of ordinary supplies was felt 
and complained of, by the protecting power of the State ; while fraudu- 
lent alienations of territory, being almost the only source in Hindostan, 
of pitbHc' income, with heavy accumulated demands on aU the remain- 
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iiig lands, tlireatened at once^ a total extinction of tlie means of pro- Hi. 
viding for them, as derived from ample funds, and an industrious rated to Gie^HistwL 
population. These pernicious consequences, were wrongfully ascribed ptrathre 
to British agency ; and therefore to fix the blame where it ought to 
remain, was one of the principal motives of the present enquiry. 

To heal a disorder, the nature and causes of which were misunder- 
stood, general scientific rules were referred to, but were found of no 
avail, by wrong application; and became critically dangerous, in 
strengthening a greater constitutional infirmity. The erroneous doc- 
trine of hereditary or proprietory right in land being vested in the 
subject, and not the sovereign, when blindly adopted as an unimpor- 
tant speculative theory, seemed of little consequence ; but when a per- 
manent system was to be raised, on a foundation so ruinous ; and 
universal immemorial usage, approved by the experienced wisdom of 
ages, was at once to give way to a different practice, totally irreconcil- 
able to the local state of things, the character of the people, the 
principles and necessities of the established Government ; duty impel- 
led a prompt and strenuous resistance to an innovation that might be 
so prejudicial, by the only means left, in rousing the public attention, 

A long expensive war, and want of internal economy, had, 
with the evils suggested, occasioned a very considerable debt, 
and great pecuniary distress, in supplying the current exigen- 
cies of Government ; but the immediate inconvenience of these 
effects, could only have been felt, in wrong intelligence, and 
mistaking the proper rights, with the natural resources of the State. 

The country never was in a more flourishing state; money at no 
time plentier, nor the land rents of the sovereign higher, as first 
paid into the hands of his zemindarry agents. Neverthelees, through 
embezzlements, encroachments, or alienations of proprietory right, 
the actual receipts of the public treasury were unequal to the 
demand; and if all the wealth the universe centered in Bengal, 
no other outlet could be found of general circulation under Hindoo 
superstitious parsimony, than the issues of the exchequer. The display 
of such truths, by comparative views of the Revenue, at different 
periods, with applicable remarks, founded on authentic documents, 
or incontrovertible facts, in opposition to simple opinion, wrong conclu- 
sions from mistaken premises, and the gross delusion that would give 
stationary or increase value to the precious metals, since the discovery 
of America, involved the plan which gave the motives that occurred 
effect, in executing this dry, invidious, disagreeable undertaking. 
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SuJpLent ^1"® general principles of 

to the Histori- Finance, as actually established in Hinsdostan, without taking mn/^K 

cal and Com- • , i* x i ® 

parative Ana- to retute prevalent erroneous opinions, or anticipate possible 
lysis, &e. objections; though what hath been necessarily said on either 

score, will undoubtedly be tedious to lukewarm, or self-interested en- 

Abstract Statement of the gross and net annual Eevenue Mehal 
Acquisitions in Hindostan in their greatest actual dimensions of 
original assessment of Toorel Mull, A. D. 1582, to the present time 
the one intituled, “A Political Survey of the Northern Circars •”-! 
Bengal, with the whole of its dependencies, in three parts of which. 


Pkotinces^ 
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Gross and net ilevenuc as found esta^ 
billed in 1765, or at the inoraent 
of Territorial Acquisition made by 
the Company. 

Gross Rent. 

Charges o] 
munage- 
ment as then 
established. 

F 

Net 

i Hevenue. 

Bengal 

j 


1,08,65,285 

2,29,31,097 

3,35,832 

3,25,85,375 


Ceded Lands...* 

j 

1,06,93,153 

27,06,826 

41,17,105 

65,454 

4'0,51,651 


Salt Lands... ... j 


5,45,000 

23,05,000 

deducted. 

23,05,000 


Total — Soubali... 

1,06,93,152^ 

1,41,1-6,111 

3,92,43,202 

4.01 276 

2,8S>1,926 

Behar 


55,47,984 

95,56,098 

84,35;856 

10,72,030 

78,63,826 

Orissa 


9,09,934 

11,43,878 

14,33,657 

2,75,010 

11,58,647 

Allahabad... - 


14.07,475 

25,36,837 

71,26,114 

23,23,373 

4^9,03,741 


T otal — B engal . , . 

1,85,58,545 

3,73,52,924 

4,63.38,829 

39,71,689 

4,32,67,140 

Hydrabad..., 

..the five Northern Circars... 

39,45,348 

52,07,700 

78,93,343 

19,68,000 

59,25,243 


Total— British Territory... ; 

2,25,03,893! 

3,25,60,624 ( 

5,91,32,072 

59,39,689 

4.81,92,383 

Defaloatiott from wliat the net Keyenues were, in 1765 Kopees 1.67,13,523 ; and from what they are or 


In explanation of the foregcdng Table, it is to be observed 
wo first columns, containing the original and ultimate Toomarv 
amount in some of the districts and even province? 

as in Behar,whS 

e value of the lands had been completely ascertained ; in others onlv 
a small share or compromise, as in Bengal, where a vSnS^fw 
luckbah or measurement had never been completed, but the as? 
sessment such as it is stated, accumulated by proportional Abwabs 
on the- Ausil havmg regard to the charges before allowed of and 
which were always to be deducted from the standard crown’ rent 

nf year. The net Eevenue, again, in the moment 

of terntonal acquisition, for the most part in 1765 comSJ^d 
the whole actual receipts on the annul jummabL’dy, at to 
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qilirers : then, to apply these principles, with some local modification, ^ 

to the different countries composing the British dominion in India ; to the Historic 
and exhibit the result in a figured comparative statement of the 
Revenues of each, now abstracted, in one view, in the following 
Table 


and Sayer, of the several Provinces composing the British Territorial 
180,000 British square miles ; as rated at different periods, from the 
ending in 1784 ; and set forth in some detail, in two distinct treaties ; 
the other, “ An Historical and Comparative Analysis of the Finances of 
that now presented, forms the last. 


Gross and net Eevenue, as actually realized 
to the Company in 1784, after nineteen 
years Emancial Administration. 

ivenue, ehti 
ected by the 
and due to 
D, after de- 
per cent, for 


Charges paid 
from the 

Gross Eent. Treasury, IS^et Rent, 

besides Se- 
hundy, &c. 

Total net Re 
mated as col 
Zemindarry, 
the sovereip 
ducting 20 
charges. 

1,37,30,683 47,75,384, 89,4,5,399 

3,09,00,000 


*6S, 86,955 IL, 96,064 50,98,891 

55,00,000 


54,50,000 19,50,000 35,00,000 

39,00,000 


S,54,57,638 79,18,348 1,75,39,290 

4,03,00,000 


53,33,492 9,50,745 43,82,747 

76,00,000 


8,73,355 2,10,000 6,03,355 

14,00,000 


51,07,955 11,07,955 40,00,000 

50,00.000 


3,07,73,440 1,01,87,048 3,65,85,393 

5,43,00,000 


74,63,468 25,68,000 48,94,468 

83,00,000 


4,43,34,908 1,37,55.048 3,14,79,860 

6,26,00,000 


ought to be, in 1781, Rupees 3,11,20,140 5 comparatively with the net actual collection of the latter year. 


time concluded by the Mussulmen Government, inclusive of every 
established expense incident to the management of the revenues 
excepting Sebundy, which in some instances, however, is partially in- 
troduced. Nevertheless, it is not to be imagined that the sum here 
specified, was brought entirely to the credit of the sovereign. The 
whole Civil and Military charges of the Province, were also to be de- 
ducted. Corruption and the abuse of power in despotic States, ever 
underrated the public income, and fictitiously swelled the expenditure. 
Soubahdars, Dewans, and Foujeedars, with their slavish delegates, 
supported within their respective jurisdictions a considerable armed 
force, with a degree of state and magnificence unknown in limited 
monarchies. They united in their own persons, locally, all the execu- 
tive functions of CivilGovernor, Judge, and Commander-in-Chief of the 
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III. troops; collected the reveones, ordered disbursements, framed and 
Supplement settled their public accounts, almost without any control, since the 
the Empire on the death of the great Alemgeer ; and yet it is 
parative Ana- certain from that period forward, for upwards of thirty succeeding years, 
lysis, &c. a net surplus of one krore of Rupees, after defraying every expense of 
provincial Government, whether civil, military, financial, or judicial, 
was annually remitted from the Soubah of Bengal alone, by way of 
tribute, to the imperial treasury at Delhi. Authentic accounts lately 
received from the king’s dufter there, entirely confirm this fact, as 
before stated in the first part of our Analysis, and resting then, merely 
on the authority of papers found in Calcutta. 

In like manner, from the net Revenue of 1784, as actually collected 
by the Company, or on their behalf in the sovereign s name by zemin- 
dars, on the well founded estimate set forth in the ultimate column, 
the general, civil, and military disbursements are to be deducted ; 
for under the head of charges of management, here introduced, as well 
in 1765 and 1784, as in the stated allowance of 20 per cent, nothing 
is included, but the proper expense necessarily or usually incurred 
in the collection of the revenues, and that, not in the total ; as Sebundy, 
or the extraordinaries of regular troops doing the duty of militia, with 
jageers, pensions, &c. to some of the civil officers of the financial depart-* 
ment, would make a very considerable addition, if reckoned with the 
ordinary charges of realizing the public income. 

In the valuation of the five Northern Circars, the Revenue of 
Guntoor, though still in the hands of Nizam Alii Khan, is included. 
The amount at the jumma kaumil or standard, being the medium be- 
tween the real collections of the zemindars, and what is annually paid 
to the public exchequer, is about twelve lacs of Rupees ; and supposing 
this to be deducted from the total receipts of the British territories 
herein specified, yet the produce of that portion yet undescribed, 
including the Jageer in the Carnatic, islands of Bombay, &c. will more 
than counterbalance the defalcation. 
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Mimite of Mr. Shore, on the Permanent Settle- 1 Recorded on the 
snent of the Lands in Bengal; and proposed Reso- > 18th September 
lutions thereon, J 1789. 


Do. 

Lord Cornwallis’s, 

do. do* 

do. 

Second Minute of Mr, Shore, 

do, do. 

do. 

C Recorded on the 

Do. 

Mr. Shore 

do. do. • 

< 21st December 
i 1789. 

Do. 
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(with Appendix.) 

o 

d 

j Recorded on the 
llOthFeby. 1796. 

Extract Bengal Revenue Consultations, 18th September 1789. 


Mr. Shore delivers the following Minute, and draft of proposed 
Resolutions. 

1st.— My time, since I had last the honor of attending the Board, Mr. Store 
has been occupied in perusing the replies of collectors of the Fussilly 
districts, to the references made to them under dates the 11th August 
1788, and 20th May 1789, on the subject of the intended permanent 
settlement ; and with a view to assist the deliberations of the Board, and 
to enable them to form decisive resolutions upon this important subject^ 

I have collected all the material information which has occurred, and 
shall now state it, with my own observations upon the whole. 

2d, — It may be proper to premise, that the minute which 1 delivered 
for record, upon the 18th June last, on the revenues of this country, 
related to the districts of Bengal only, and had no reference to the 
divisions of this country, which pay their rents according to the Fussilly 
year. 1 have formerly remarked, that between Bengal and Behar tliere 
are many important distinctions, both in principle ^ and practice ; 
and in determining the system of management for regulating and collect- 
ing the revenues of these two provinces, these distinctions should not 
be disregarded : the most material of them, are as follows : 

1st. — In Bengal the zemindarries are very extensive, and that of 
Burdwan alone is equal in produce, to three-fourths of the rental of 
Behar, in which province, the zemindarries are comparatively ^ small. 

The power and influence of the principal zemindars in Bengal is pro- 
portionably great ; and they have been able to maintain a degree of 
independence, which the inferior zemindars of the Behar province have 
lost. The latter also, having been placed under the authority of a 
provincial administration, from distance as well as comparative inferi- 
ority, have been precluded from that information which the zemindars 
of Bengal, from their vicinity to Calcutta, and their access^ to the 
members and officers of Government,, have been able^ to obtain : the 
latter, have acquired ideas of right, and assume principles of conduct, 
or reasoning, which do not extend to the zemindars of Behar. ^ 

2ndly.— The proprietors of the soil in Behar, universafly claim and 
possess a right of malikana, which whenever they are dispossessed of 
the management of their lands, they receive from the aumil, as well 
as from the tenants of the jaghires and proprietors of altumgoas. In 
Bengal, no such custom has ever been formally established, altliough 
there is some affinity between this and the allowance of moshaira. 

3rdly.— The lands of Behar have from time immemorial, been let 
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Mr, Sliore'ji to farm, and no general settlement, as far as we can trace, since the 
r acquisition of the De\yanny, has been concluded between the Govern- 
merit and the real proprietors of the soil. The collector of Sarun 
asserts, that this has ever been the usage in the districts under his 
charge. Tiie auinil or farmer has deemed himself entitled to avail 
iiimseli* of the agency of the zemindars and talookdars, or dispense 
with it, at his own discretion. 'I'his power was formally delegated to 
the farmei'S in 1771, by the provincial council at Patna, with the 
sanction of the superior authority at Calcutta, and the rate of mali- 
kana was then settled, for the dis] possessed proprietors of the land, at 
10 per cent, as the ancient allowance agreeable to the constitution oi" 
the country Covernment. 

Itlily. — The numerous gi'ants of lands in Eehar, under various 
denomirmtioris, have had an influence upon the proprietary rights of the 
zemindars and talookdais, and upon their opinions of those rights. 
There are few instances of jaglieers in Bengal ; I cannot recollect more 
than three or four. 

5thly. — The custom of dividing the produce of the land in certain 
proportions between the cultivator and the Government, or the collec- 
tor who stands in its place, is general, but not universal, throughout 
Behar. In Bengal, the custom is very partial and limited. 

Gthly, — The settlement in Behar, whether by the aumil or manager, 
on the part of Government, is annually formed upon an estimate of the 
produce. In Bengal, the inofussil farmers, with some exceptions, 
collect by different rules. 

In Behar, the functions of the mofussil canongoes, however they 
may have been perverted, have not been superseded; and their accounts, 
admitting the uncertainty of them, furnish detailed information of the 
rents, which is not procurable in Bengal from the same sources. 

o. The preceding circumstances, will sufficieittly account for 
what is actually the case — the very degraded state of the proprietors 
of the soil in Behirr, comparatively with those in Bengal. The foriner, 
unnoticed by Gov^ernment, and left at the mercy of the aiimils, hav^e in 
fact considered themselves as proprietors only of tythe, of their real 
estates, and assured of this when dispossessed, they have been less 
anxious to retain a management, which exposed them to the chance of 
losing a part of what they received without it. The neglect of Govern- 
ment with respect to their situation, is very apparent from the mokur- 
rery grants of entire pergunnahs upon individuals, without any stipu- 
lations in favour of the zemindars and talookdars holdino' property 
within them. 

4. I know but three principal zemindars at present in Behar, the 
Eajalis of Tirhoot Shahahad, and Sunnote Tekarry, Their jurisdiction 
coiiipreliends much more than their actual property ; and extends over 
numerous land-holders possessing rights as fixed and indefeasible, as 
their own. With respect to this class of proprietors, the superior zemin- 
dars are to be considered in the light of aumils only ; and I think it 
probable that the origin of their jurisdiction arose, either from their 
inhuence with the supreme provincial authority, or from the facility of 
such a plan for managing and collecting the revenue. In this point of 
view, it has its advantages; although it is attended with this obvious 
evil, that it is the interest of the principal zemindars to throw 
additional burthens upon the inferior proprietors of the soil, with a view 
to saveim own lands, and augment their value. 
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5. There is an apparent analogy between the talookdars in Bengal 
situated Avithin the jurisdiction of a principal zemindar, and that ol^the 
proprietors of the soil of Behar in a similar predicament ; but in their 
reciprocal rights, I understand there exists a material difierence. The 
Muskoory talookdars of Bengal are dependent upon the zemindar, and 
have no right to be separated from him, except by special agreement, or 
in the case of oppression, or where their talooks existed previous to the 
zemindarry ; neither do they possess the right of malikaiia. I rvish I 
could account for this important variation from authoritative inforaia- 
tion or records; but wanting these, I can onl^r conjecture the gi-ounds 
of it, which maybe the following : •that the talookdars in Behar are 
the original proprietors of the soil, whereas in Bengal, most of tlie 
Muskoory talookdars have obtained their tenures, by grant or purchase 
from the zemindars ; if this were not the case, the talookdars in the 
principal zeinindarry jurisdictions in Bengal, would I think, be more 
numerous than they are. From the Aumeeny papers, it appeai-s that 
the talookdarry jumina of Rajeshahy amounts to Rupees 3,70,879 ; in 
Nuddea to Rupees 17,059 only, and from information in Dinagepore, 
to about Rupees 20,000, and* in Burdwan to about Rupees 65,000. 
The Aumeeny investigation did not extent to the two last districts. 
In Rajeshahy the zemindarries of Sultan abad, Amar and Beerterbund, 
though comprehended Avithin the jurisdiction of the zemindar of the 
district, are independent of him ; and I see no material difference 
between these places and the inferior zemindars in Behar. 

6. With respect to the malikana in Behar, I have in Auiin endea- 
voured to trace its origin. If the provincial council of Patna are 
correct in their information as to the antiquity of it,Avhich is confirmed 
by Busteram, the darogah of the amanut after in Behar, I should 
suppose it to have arisen from the custom established in that province, 
of dividing the produce between the cultivator and Government, in 
order to afford the proprietor of the soil a proportion of the produce, 
Avhich, under such an usage strictly enforced, ho could never receive, 
Avithout some authorized allowance in his favour ; instances have lately 
occurred and are adverted to in the letters now before the Board for 
consideration, of zemindars Avho have obtained a seperate grant for 
their malikana, and have subsisted upon that, Avithont any interference 
in the managemerit of their zomindarry lands. 

7. I shall now consider the remarks upon the resolutions for the 
Board, containing propositions for the settlement of Beliar, and the 
objections of the collectors to them. 

Resolution 1st. — That at the expiration of the present Fussilly 
year, a new settlement of Behar be concluded Avith the actual 
proprietors of the soil, whether zemindars, choAvdrics, or inde- 
pendent talookdars; and whether a,t present paying their 
Revenues to Government through other zemindars, or not. 

8. The objections to this resolution arc general and special. ^ It is 
observed, that the system is calculated to raise upon one description of 
men, viz. the zemindars, the misery of another infinitely more numer- 
ous, useful and defenceless ; that the zemindars being declared in act 
and name lords paramount of the soil, ' their abject and helpless vassals, 
the ryots, trained up to hereditary submission, Avill bear in silent <lrcad 
Avhatever their imposing tyranny may inflict. The proof of ^ this 
reasoning rests upon internal eAudence ; and to argue differently is to 
reason one way for iiini; Avho reasons another for himself. 


Air Sliore'^ 
jMioute, IStli 
Sept. 1789. 
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Mr. Sliore’s 9, These objections are stated by the Collector of Tirhoot, -who^ 
opposition to a zemindarry settlement, contends for the superior 
' ^ ' advantage of letting the lands in farm, and he is supported in this 

opinion by the collector of Girear Sarun. He remarks that compari- 
sons between the farming and zemindary systems are inconclusive ; 
that the former has never had a fair trial ; no fixed principle ever 
marked its progress, but on the contrary, all was diffidence, apprehen- 
sion and distrust ; and that experience alone, can decide the eligibility 
of the two systems : a farmer not possessing the same influence as a 
zemindar, he cannot exert in the same degree, his power and influence 
to the oppression of the ryots, who will not so readily submit to him. 

10. The above is the only argument of a general nature, which 
I find advanced in the papers before me. I have given it in abstract, 
and refer for a more particular detail to Mr. Bathurst's letter. 

11. I most willingly admit with him, that the fluctuation and 
uncertainty of the measures of Government, have been ill calculated to 
promote the success of any system, and so far that of letting the lands 
to farm has not been supported, as it might have been ; hut the argu- 
ment applies with more force in favour of the zemiiidarry plan of settle- 
ment, and has always been urged, as a reason for reverting to it. Ex- 
perience must be the test of all measures ; and where the execution of 
a system depends upon so many agents, possessing in various and un- 
equal degrees, the qualifications necessary for the task, no other test 
can be appealed to. Permanency is the basis upon which every system, 
ought to he established, and there is no doubt that a farmer holding a 
lease of ten years would have motives of exertion, which an annual 
renter does not possess; but it is too much to affirm, that the proprie- 
tor of the soil, when he ‘has obtained assurances of security from 
increasing demands, will want those motives which would stimulate 
a farmer ; on the contrary, they ought to be more efficacious, as his 
interest is more deeply concerned. 

12. The general and fatal incapacity of zemindars has been amply 
detailed, but it is not probable that under our form of Government the 
evils attending it would be remedied, by the substitution of farmers 
at the discretion of the controlling officer ; that amongst the natives 
generally, men of abilities, experience and capacity, superior to the 
present zemindars in general, might be selected, is indisputable ; but 
such a plan is in its nature, variable. Favour and patronage would 
often direct the choice, which, without such motives, would also be 
subject to the evils of want of experience and judgment in the person 
who selected the farmers. We are not to depend upon the virtues or 
abilities of the natives only ; our reliance must be placed upon the 
restrictions of our own laws, and upon an undeviatiiig enforcement of 
them ; and the same zeal and abilities that can control the conduct of 
a farmer,^ may direct and restrain that of a zemindar, admitting self- 
interest, in opposition to public good, to have equal operation with 
regard to both, 

13. Mr. Bathurst's arguments appear to me to have been suggest- 
ed by the conduct of Mahdoo Sing, the Eajah of Tirlioot, the only 
principal zemindar under his authority. He describes him as incapa- 
ble, nearly an idiot, oppressive, tyrannical and faithless, and as abus- 
ing his authority by the delegation of it, to improper agents. To 
deduce general conclusions from particular instances, is not fair argu- 
ment ; the conduct of Meterjeet Sing, the zemindar of Jeekarry, is an 
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instance on the other side, equally favourable to the zemindars, and, as 
far as one example may be admitted as a character of the whole, must 
be opposed to all conclusions derived from the behaviour of Mahdoo 
Sing ; but we ought not to reason generally from the conduct of 
either ; and unless the proprietors of the soil can be proved liable to 
disqualifications greater than any other class of people, and such as 
overbalance the comparative advantage of making a settlement with 
them, in preference to any other set of men, and the injustice of taking 
the management out of their hands, they ought not, upon general 
principles, to be set aside. Certain exceptions, in the case of peculiar 
disqualifications, are allowed, and there may be further particular rea- 
sons for dispensing with the general rules, which however I would 
establish as universally as possible. 

14. I do not pretend in this place, to discuss the question in all 
its extent, as it has been before fully considered, and I have therefore 
confined myself chiefly to a review of the arguments suggested by the 
collector of Tirhoot. 

15. In the correspondence of the collector of Sarun, I find some 
passages relating to the plan of a settlement with zemindars of farmers, 
which do not appear reconcileable ; and suggest an idea that the collec- 
tor had not clearly decided in his own opinion upon the eligibility of 
these two plans. 

16. In his letter of 30th May 1788, in reply to the orders of the 
10th August 1787, from theBoard of Eevenue, he proposes a zemindarry 
settlement of Sircar Sarun, and details the persons with whom the 
settlement is to be made, being in number 23 zemindars, exclusive of 
the petty Mehals and Chaubarah. He observes that the only instances 
in which the zemindars have not been treated with, are those of Hos- 
sefrore and Choubarah, who had long been dispossessed by order of 
Government. That in 12 out of the 17 pergunnahs of Sarun, there are 
353 different zemindars, none possessing a complete pergunnab, and 
that the principal zemindarries are dispersed in 5_ or 6 different perguu- 
nahs, and that no responsible zemindar will engage to take one per- 
guniiah in farm, as they have ever and invariably combined not 
to farm the lands of each other, otherwise it would have been 
easier to have invested the most responsible zemindars with 
the charge of those pergunnahs in farm : that it is not possible 
to find persons who are not immediate zemindars, of sufiicient 
responsibility for the charge of the pergunnahs, and that if 
such a system were adopted, the revenues could not be continued at 
their present amount, because the malikana and kurtcha must be 
deducted from the resources, at the rate of 10 per cent, each, and 
independent of this, any farmer would find it most difficult to perform 
his engagements, as well from the opposition he would meet from the 
zemindar, as from the delay in ascertaining the true state of the 
pergunnah, 

17. The settlement of Sarun, commencing in September 1788, 
appears to have been made with 74 zemindars, 4 sezawuls and 6 farmers, 

18. In his letter of the 23rd July 1789, the collector details many 
objections, which I shall hereafter state, to a settlement with the 
immediate proprietors of the soil; recommends in perference the 
employment of farmers, contends for the propriety of this system, and 
proposes the plan of a ten years’ settlement with 14 farmers for Sarun, 
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Mr. Saoro’B and 4 for Cliainparun ; and he gives the following definition of a 
Minute^ isth ^emindany in Saruii. ^ r* 

,&ept. i/bj. portion of land consisting of sundry larms paying 

“ revenue to Government, belonging to numberless proprietors manag- 
"" ing their lands^ either by themselves or their agents, biit_ acting in 
general under a nominal proprietor, called the zemindar, (with whom, 
they engage for their revenue) having a real property perhaps of a 
'' fiftieth part of the zemindariy.” 

19. Upon these paragraphs I shall observe, that the objections 
stated against farmers on the :30th May 1788, ought to be as solid now, 
as they were at that period. The propositions of the collector, on 
both dates, apply to a ten years’ settlement ; nor can I reconcile the 
collector’s definition of a zemindar, or the fact of a zemindarry settle- 
ment as made in September last with 74 proprietors, with the declared 
refusal of the zemindars to rent each other’s lands, combined with the 
number of zemindars in Sarun. 

20. So much as to general objections : with respect^ to the 
special, I shall premise that I was not unapprized of the objections 
which might be made to the first propositions, and expected accor- 
dingly that they would be stated, as the mode in which it was 
conveyed to the collectors of Behar, was the best calculated to 
bring them forward in their full force. 

21. The acting collectors of Baugiepore state, that the Mus- 
koory talookdars are at present dependent upon the zemindars, in 
the same maimer as the latter are upon Government : they are liable 
to dispossession, and in that case, entitled to a russoom ; that to 
render them independent, would be an infringement of the rights 
of the zemindars ; and the execution of such a plan would be at- 
tended with peculiar difi&culty, both in ascertainiiig those who are 
independent, and in detaching them from the zemindars. That the 
expectation of such a measure, would excite clamorous claims of inde- 
pendence, in crowds who are quietly and contentedly subsisting under 
the ancient custom of the country. 

22. The Board of Eevenue do not consider the Muscoory talook- 
dars, mentioned by the acting collector of Baugiepore, as intended 
to be included in the independent talookdars with whom the settlement 
is to be made, of course that the objections of the acting collector, 
founded on the jurisdiction exercised over them by zemindars, and 
which they consider as their rights, are obviated : in this opinion, I 
agree with them. 

23. The preceding objections, founded upon the dependence of 
the Muscoory talookdars, are special with regard to Baugiepore ; the 
remaining objections may be reduced to the following points: 

1. The number of zemindars : 

2. The endless sub-divisions of their tenures, and enmities sub- 
sisting between the various proprietors, as well as their individual 
claims to separate management : 

3. The state of the property with respect to mortagages, and the 
difficulty of ascertaining the actual proprietors : 

4. The difficulty of distinguishing the limits and extent of each 

zemindarry: * ^ ‘ 

5. The impoverished state of the proprietors of the soil, and the 
insecurity attending engagements made with them : 
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G. The probability of a deficiency from the inequality of Mmute^^isth 
assessment : ^ Sept"! 1789. 

7. The time required for mating a settlement with different 
proprietors : 

8, The expence. 

24. These objections are stated b}^ the collectors of Sircar Sarun 
and Tirhoot, who have detailed and amplified them. I have separated 
them, for the purpose of considering eacli more particularly^, that the 
difficulties attending the })laii may be thoroughly investigated, and 
the importance of them be duly weighed. 

25. First. The number of the zemindars. 

The multiplication of petty renters beyond certain bounds, is certainly 
an evil of considerable magnitude, when the form of our 
Government, and the formality of our proceedings are considered; 
the attention vdiich must be paid to each, whether in forming 
the settlements, or in collecting the rents, is considerable ; and 
under such circumstances, there is danger that it will be dissi- 
pated and inefiective. The Board of itevenne will find it difficult, 
properly and effectually to control such a system ; still less, will 
this be in the power of the Supreme Board. 

26. These are objections, which mnst ever remain, to a settle- 
ment with the immediate proprietors of the soil, where the distri- 
bution of property is so minute; and if the settlement were to be 
renewed annually, would be almost insupei-able. But on the principle 
of a permanent settlement with the immediate proprietors of the soil, 
where the distribution of property is so minute, and if the settlement 
were to be for a long period, much of the difficulty is removed, as the 
annual labour of investigating the resources of the renters, and fixing 
the assessment upen them, is done away. 

27. With respect to collecting from a number of petty zemindars, 
the trouble must be considerable ; but I do not see that it is insur- 
mountable. That balances will happen in the intermediate kists of 
the years, is to be apprehended from the dissipation, and inattention 
of the proprietors, and from the difficulty of a close attention to 
the detail ; but ultimately the lands will prove a security for the 
recovery of them, and some additional regulations may be made, 
authorizing the attachment or sale of the lands, whenever the kists 
shall fall in arrears to a certain degree, during the course of the year. 

The Board of Revenue do'not deem the number of proprietors a sufficient 
objection to the general rule. 

Second. — The sub-divisions of the tenures, and the enmities sub- 
sisting between the various proprietors, as well as their individual 
claims to separate management. 

28. The sub-divisions of the tenures, as far as they affect the pro- 
posed arrangement, may be considered in two points of view ; first, 
where a number of proprietors diave a right to a portion of land, which 
is undivided ; and, secondly, where the land stands in the joint names 
of several, or of one for many, but each proprietor has liis separate share 
in his own possession and management, or in that of an agent for him. 

2.9. In the first case, the settlement must be made with all the 
proprietors jointly, each ansv^erable for his specific proportion of rent, 
according to his right ; and they must determine amongst themselves 
in what mode the management is to be made. 

SO. In the second case, there is no difficulty in determining with 
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settlement shall be made, or from whom the revenues shall 
.SeT 1789 demanded, or whence the balances are to be recovered. The persons 
in possession, and the lands, are responsible. 

61. In the first case, there is a clear rule for the recovery of 
balances, for where a settlement is made with a number of proprietors 
jointly, a portion of the land may be separated, and sold, equivalent to 
the amount but there are other points of view, in which the subject 
is to be considered. — The collector of Sarun quotes one instance of a 
village paying 600 Eupees revenue, and having 52 proprietors ; sup- 
posing the proportions to be four times greater, in this instance, 
between the property and proprietors, than in others, the difficulty of 
making a settlement with so many, or of collecting the revenues from 
them, may be presumed very considerable. 

82. These difficulties may occur, on the following grounds 
either when all the proprietors will not attend ; or, will not agree to a 
manager. In either case, the determination of the majority in attend- 
ance, should be binding upon the remainder. 

33, This decision will, I think, obviate all difficulties ; for, suppos- 
ing the proprietors numerous in any degree, and that the property is 
undivided, it can hardly ever happen that some will not attend ; after 
all, however, every supposed obstacle arising from the refusal of the 
proprietors to propose a manager, may be obviated by the appoint- 
ment of a tahsildar to collect the rents from the ryots ; after the dis- 
charge of^ the Government’s rental, to divide the remainder amongst 
the proprietors, according to their respective shares, 

M, That these difiiculties exist at present, must be admitted ; and 
they must be overcome, or the collections could not be realized. — The 
collectors, who have stated the objections, ought to have mentioned 
how the business, under the circumstances detailed, is carried on and 
why they are precluded from adopting the same plan, as is now follow- 
ed by the zemindars and farmers. 


LV/ u- 


oo. xnircuy. — me state ot the property, with regara i 
gages, and the difficulty of ascertaining the actual proprietors. 

These mortgages, as explained by the collector of Sarun, who uro’es 
the objection most pointedly, may be considered in two priimi- 
pal points of view. ^ 

First, whether the mortgagee has obtained possession of the land ; and 
secondly, where he has not possession ; but by the conditions 
01 the mortgage is entitled to it, in case of non-payment of the 
sum borrowed, after a specific time. 

S6. In the former case, the settlement is to be made with the 
mortgagee, and if the zemindar is able to discharge his obligation he 
will recover possession from him by a suit, and succeed to his engage- 
men s. in the second, the settlement is to he made with the zemindar 
in possession, and the process above pointed out, must he observed by 
the mortgagee. ^ 

objections to this point, stated upon different 
grounds, which will be considered in their proper place. 

. • respect to the difficulty of ascertaining the proprietors 

«t,h w li Pfliaps in §ome instances, be considerable; 

nni- ^ shrald suppose that the mofussil records would point them 
1 ® majority of proprietors appear, and admit the mutual 
of the difficulty is removed ; although there 
e others unknown, the rights of the absentees are not super- 
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seded, and, wlieii proved^ will be admitted; where many appear, and Shore’s 
dispute each other’s right, the settlement can only be made with those |ep^”i789. 
in possession, or a native collecbor must be appointed, as before obser- 
ved. If no proprietors come forward, the same mode must be followed, 
or the lands be given in farm. The objection is certainly founded on 
real difficulties, which cannot be obviated, without great application 
and attention ; but what plan has not its inconveniences and embar- 
rassments. 

39. Fourth. — The difficulty of distinguishing the limits and ex- 
tent of each zemindany. 

1 do not consider this as material ; present possession can be de- 
termined, and the limits in general, must be sufficiently ascertained 
if any disputes arise concerning them, they may be adjusted in the 
Adawlut. The 85th article of the Revenue Regulations, provides 
for the intermediate management during the litigation. If the limits 
(as the objection to be well founded, supposes) are very indefinite, how 
have the collections hitherto been made. 

40. Fifth. — The impoverished state of the proprietors of the* 
soil, and the insecurity attending engagements to be made with thorn. 

41. The state of the proprietors is thus suhstantially described' 
ly the collector of Sarun : — That they are, in general, involved in 
great distress, and their lands mortgaged over and over again, both on 
public and private accounts, to almost their full value ; that the pro- 
prietors in this situation, have made over their lands, or entrusted 
them to a superior zemindar, who favours the possession with his indul- 
gence and assistance, by procuring for the pinprietors continual and 
occasional loans. 

42. The inconveniences resulting from this state of things, are 
thus detailed : — That the connection, by the proposed plan of settle- 
ment, between the inferior and superior zemindars, will be dissolved, 
and the former be left without support ; consequently, they must fail ; 
that although the sale of the land should indemnify the Government; 
from loss, the proprietor will be ruined by the sale of his lands, pro- 
ceeding from a want of support and assistance. 

43. The collector further states, that, from extensive enquiries 
made by him upon this business, it by no means appears that the pro- 
prietors are themselves anxious for the establishment of a system, 
which they consider as exposing them to trouble and distress, without 
any adequate advantage. 

44. Extravagance and mismanagement are assigned as the causes 
of the distress of the zemindars ; and it may be admitted, that such, as 
by these means, have reduced themselves to depend upon expedients 
for support, may want the inclination or resolution to resume the 
management of tlieir estates, and take upon themselves, a responsibility, 
to the discharge of which they are unequal. Experience in common 
life is in favour of this reasoning To face heavy distress, and over- 
come it, often requires a degree of resolution to which persons in this 
unfortunate situation are unequal. 

45. For where the zemindai's are involved in great distress, and' 
are liable to the demands of numerous creditors, they will probably 
loresee the necessity of parting with some portion of their rents, in 
order to pacify them ; and in all cases of incapacity, a failure may 
ensue with regard to their public payment, which must be made good 
by a sale of the lands. But the objection, as far as relates to the per- 
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[“fsth of the zemindars, applies equally to the existing system, 

ep. 1789. by which they must he involved in total ruin ; for if they subsist hv 
loans, which they can never discharge, (and, from the collector’s ae- 
count, this appears to be the case) the accumulation of debt must -if 
last sink them. 

46. Their case, as_ described, seems desperate, under any plan- 
jmt the chance of relief is greater, where they take the management of 
their own lands, than where they lessen their profits, by resi^ninH 
them to the management of others ; and if their present distres^ may 
in any degree, be supposed to originate from the revenue system as 
heretofore established in Behar ; it is the interest and duty of Govern- 
ment to afford them a chance of relief, by a change of manao-ement 
Those who have capacity for the task, will probably obtam relief - 
With those who want it, or the means of promoting the cultivation of 
their estates, or are driven by the distress in which they are involved 
to unfnigal expedients, their final ruin may be precipitated • but the 
foundation is already laid in existing evils, to which, and not to the 
proposed system, their ruin must be imputed, 

47. With proprietors of this description, if a settlement be made 

neither they nor the State will immediately benefit by it • hereafter’ 
the introduction of more frugal or able managers will be advantacreous 
to the latter. As property becomes more valuable, the care of manac^e- 
ing it will increase. ° 

48. To the concluding remark of the collector of Sarun, it may be 

sufficient to reply-that in directing him to make a settlement with 
the immediate propnetors of the soil, they are not compeUed to enter 
into engagements. It is optional with them, to engage or decline • if 
they do embrace the offer made to them, the risk is their own md 
they must stand to the consequence of it ; or if they think it will be 
more advantageous to them, to resign the management to a principal 
zemindar, I see no objection to the measure. ^ 

of «.e insquaMy 

60. This objection is founded on a supposition that, under the 
present system of combining many petty zemindars under one prinei 
pal, the deficiency in one, is supplied by the profits of another, and the 
sum totel payable to Government made good ; whereas by separatiL 
them, the deficiency will be unprovided for, ^ ^ 

51. The fundamental inequality ought to be corrected by the 
knowledge and ability of the collector, by reducing the assessment 
where too heavy and by increasing it where it admits : supposing this 
to be drae the objection no longer remains ; and this indS ap|ears 
to be effected by the present zernmdars, though in a mode less r?£,lar. 

52. I acknowledge the task to be very difficult, if the Greatest 
precision be required; but the regularity of the Mofussil accounts in 
Behar renders an operation easier in that province than it would be in 
Bengal, where they cannot be procured with the same facilitv It 
vey discouraging to find objections made on this ground, by a col- 

54. From the declarations of Messrs. Bathurst and Moat<^omerie 
we cannot entertain hopes that the settlement will be accomplfshed by 
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them, in one year, and perhaps not in two. Admitting this, the ten 
years' settlement cannot at once be effected, but must be completed 
gradually, pergunnah by pergunnah, and the old system of a yearly 
assessment, where the new cannot be introduced, be continued for the 
present. In those places where the new plan is unattempted, the set- 
tlement must be made, upon the general regulations of the 25th April 
1788. 

55. Eighth.— The expense. 

This is stated by the acting collector of Bauglepore at 4,800 
Rupees ; by the collector of Sarun, at 47,880 Rupees ; and by the 
collector of Tirhoot, at 92,250 per annum. 

56. Why this heavy expense, in the two last instances, should 
be incurred, I am at a loss to conceive. The charges attending the ap- 
pointment of tahsildars must be considerable ; but considering them, 
in the light of substitutes for farmers, the amount ought not to fall 
upon Government, that is, it ought to be made good, by realizing an 
amount equal to it. In the same manner as the expenses of the former 
are provided for, those of Government ought to be supplied, or nearly 
so, allowing all operations to be carried on by Government, at a greater 
charge than an individual would incur, 

57. I should therefore hope that, with more particular informa- 
tion and further experience, the collectors of Sarun and Tirhoot will 
discover the possibility of reducing the expenses, or the means of pro- 
viding for them. The deduction from the gross payments of the ryots 
ought to be less under the proposed system, than under the former, as 
it admits of more economy. The zamindar, who supports with loans 
or credit the inferior land-holders, as maintained by Mr. Montgomerie, 
is paid in proportion to his risk, which is again to be estimated by the 
distresses of the borrower ; and the malikana and kurcha must be at 
all events deducted. The collector of Behar states the expenses of a 
native collector over a pergunnah yielding two or three lacs of Rupees, 
upon the principle of a village assessment, at 2 per cent. 

58. The Board must however consider and determine upon the 
objection of the expense, supposing ultimately a necessity of incumng 
it, in the degree stated. The question is — whether we are authorized 
to establish it, at an expense so great as that stated by the collectors 

of Tirhoot and Sarun ; and I think a trial. 
Sic 171 orig. uudcr the suggestions now pointed out, should 

be made previous to an absolute decision upon it. 

59. I acknowledge that I consider the necessity of introducing 
tahsildars, or native collectors, which is essential to the proposed plan, 
as a principal inconvenience attending it- This officer stands between 
the inferior tenants and the collector, supplying the place of a Sudder far- 
mer. I do not think the substitution, attended with such great advantages 
as it may apparently have ; Government can never afford to reward the 
tahsildars in a degree sufficient to preclude temptation, aiid must rely 
upon its coercion over them ; but coercion cannot be exercised, without 
understanding the detail of the duties committed to their management; 
If it be contended that the iahsildar is liable to dismission, and that 
therefore, the principle of coercion is stronger with respect to him, 
than in the case of a farmer, who cannot be dismissed ; on the other 
hand, it may he observed, that extortion in the latter, may he punished 
by fine and damages, and that he has in self-interest, under the sup- 
position of a permanent system, a greater motive to restrain him than a 
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Miuutef^lSth collector. The latter will regulate his conduct by the estimate 

Sept 1789 which he forms of the abilities of the collector under whose authoiitv 
he IS placed : if he knows him to be vigilant, active, and well-informed 
he will be cautious, diligent and honest: if he supposes him to be 
otherwise, and that he can misbehave with impunikr, he will iutriome 
with under-renters, or abuse his influence, withhold true knowledge and 
impose upon his principal by misinformation. The plan in its‘d;tSl 

tahsfldlr.^ ^ opportunity of abuse in the 

60. The objections which I have gone through, may be reduced 
in great measure, to the detail of the system, and the difficulty of exe- 
achn ° controlling it. piecoUector of Tirhoot with great^andour 
acknowledges this ; and with a diffidence which is highly to his honour’ 
observes, that many eviis must inevitably present themselves under 
the superintendence of men of an ordinary stamp, in the execution of 
systems adapted to the pnius and comprehension of a favoured few. 

V i ^ certainly agree with him, that systems of management 
should be adapted to ordinary capacities; and so far an obiectfon lie.s 
a,,ainst a plan which requires a considerable degree of knowledae and 
great exertions ; but on the other hand, when the object of the svstem 

cf/tZTr*^f *^^1’ the proprietors of the soilin the management 

ol their lands and rents ; the importance and justice of the considtfS 

ought to weigh against arguments founded on convenience alone and 

rirhoot does not specify their number under him. The rLters fn ^ 
Shahabad must be in a much greater proportion 

4 . pl3.n proposed. Mr. Lav^’^hasmyen proofs of liiq 

suS n-oThis^ If C-'^Pectation of which, may be reasonably pre- 

' S! teTe'whok Sliahaba^thanin Tirhoot and Ll^n. 
points „e ““ 

fl? ° iin fa as we 

can judge of them, may be removed. 

“XSSI’S P™P"0‘«« liopro- 

pek“« mTw hi * lopo'>'le<ige end ex- 

Lenkcp lJo gradually acquired, and the difficulties in 
another surmounted, before the plan is attempted in 

and lotal Jb^JratSis^lSe by thf co°lkctr''^“m 

are not answered bTx fuT ^ i ,™? collectors. Where these 

orders resolutions ; Ispecial replies and 
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Resolidion 2nd. — That -the settlement be made for a period of 
ten years certain, with a notification that, if approved by the 
Court of Directors, it will become permanent, and no further 
alteration take place, at the expiration of the ten years. 

65. Objections to this, are stated by the collectors of Sarun and 
Baugiepore : those of the former, have been enumerated and consi- 
dered. 

' 66. The collector of Tirlioot does not specifically object to the 

resolution, though he does virtually, by proposing another different in 
principle ; viz. That it be declared, a final settlement will be made at 
the end of the ten years, according to the assets of the countiy, at that 
time. The collector of Baugiepore assumes other grounds : — the im- 
perfections and abuses which at present exist, in the system of the 
mofussil collections ; that the zemindars and farmers making it a rule 
to collect in whatever manner their predecessors collected, unless there 
are stipulations to the contrary, every unjust and destructive custom 
will become in some degree sanctioned. 

67. To this I shall first reply, admitting what I believe to be 
true, that we are not fully informed of all the abuses which are prac- 
tised by zemindars, farmers, and their officers, in the detail of the col- 
lection, or fully prepared to correct in every instance such as we know 
or pi-esumeto exist, by specific regulations ; much may however be done, 
and many rules may be established for remedying existing evils; and if 
the country has supplied the resources for so long a period, subject, during 
it, to the great abuses affirmedto exist, it ought to be in a muchbetter con- 
dition at the end of ten years, than it is at present ; supposing regula- 
tions established and enforced, which is certainly practicable ; besides, 
as many of these abuses have arisen from annual settlements, and the 
necessity which the renters have thereby been under, of resorting to 
unthrifty expedients for making good their engagements, the cause be- 
ing removed, the effect may in some degvee be expected to cease. As 
to Mr. Bathurst’s proposition, I agree with the Board of Kevenue, in 
deeming it unnecessary and impolitic ; unnecessary, because it will be 
in the power of Government to adopt such a principle at the expiration 
of the ten years, if then judged more advisable than the confirmation 
of the existing settlement ; and impolitic ; because the previous declara- 
tion might tend to discourage industry and improvement. 

68. As to the assurance proposed to be made to the proprietors, 
that if the settlement be approved by the Court of Directors, it will be- 
come permanent, and no further alteration take place at the expiration 
of the ten years, I entertain some doubts of its propriety. 

69. The intention of making it, is to give fuller confidence to the 
proprietors of the soil than a ten years’ lease will afford. I am not 
sure that it will have this effect in any material degree : to those who 
have subsisted upon annual expedients, a period of ten years is a term 
neaiiy eqilal in estiuiate to perpetuity. The advantages of the last 
years’ of this period, must depend upon their exertions during the fii'st, 
and if these are neglected in the outset, few of these zemindars will be 
in possession of their lands half the prescribed term. Their own secu- 
rity, without the declaration, requires exertions in the beginning of the 
lease. 

70. Towards the close of it, or after some years have elapsed, 
when they are become sensible of the advantages of a permanent sys- 
tem, and have acquired a confidence in the assurance of Goverument, 
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Mr. Shore’s and the stability of its measures (and experience alone will teach it) 
Bept. 1789 anxious for the confirmation of a system which they 

find advantageous. There may be particular instances to the contrary ; 
but, generally, I conceive that the natives would receive such a decla- 
ration without much confidence in it, referring their belief to time and 
experience. ^ If it be admitted, that their confidence in public measures 
and declarations has been shaken by the fluctuation of system, this 
reasoning will be just. 

71. ^ But it may be asked, what positive objections occur to the 
declaration 1 In my opinion, the following : 

72. That we cannot answer for the confirmation of it ; and if it 
be not confirmed, the confidence of the natives will be shaken. For if 
they act upon the declaration, it must be under a conviction that it is 
well founded; and if this conviction be afterwards done away, 
they will suspect all assurances. It is true that nothing certain is 
promised, but those who rely upon the certainty of the notification, 
will, if they are disappointed, conclude that it was meant to deceive 
them.^ With others, who are not stimulated by it, the declaration is 
of no importance. 

72. But it may be further asked, what reason have I to suppose 
it will not be confirmed ? My answer to this is, that whatever confi- 
dence we ourselves have in the propriety of the measures which we 
mean to adopt, we cannot pronounce absolutely upon their success, 
without experience ; and before we recommend the perpetual confirma- 
tion of a general measure of so much importance, we ought to have 
that experience, I am not sure that the plan will be executed with 
such ability, as to^ justify a recommendation of its confirmation in 
perpetuity of this, we can only judge, when we have seen the pro- 
gress and conclusion of the settlement. This argument holds good, 
whether the effect of the declaration be greater or less than I suppose,^ 
and the letters of the collectors of Sarun and Tirhoot prove the 
propriety of it, as well as that of the acting collector of Bauglepore, 
upon different principles. 

Resolution 3rd. — That the jumma, which each zemindar is to 
pay, be fixed by the collector on fair and equitable principles, 
with the reserve of the approbation of the Board of Eevenue^ 
to whom the collector is to report the grounds of his decision 
on the jumma, according to the best accounts which he can 
procure of the value of the lands, without a measurement of 
them. That if he should deem it eligible, he may call upon 
the zemindars to deliver in proposals for renting their lands, 
but that this judgment is in the first instance, to determine 
the amount. 

73. The objections to this resolution,, as made by the collector 
of Sarun, are included in those which have been discussed. The 
collector of Tirhoot urges the necessity and difficulty of investigating 
the mofussil accounts x and those of the acting collector of Bau<^2epore 
apply more immediately to the Muscoory talooks, which I think with 
him, should be continued under the jurisdiction of the zemindars. 

74. With respect to the Huzzoory mehals *of Bauglepore, the act- 
ing collector observes that, with such information as stands recorded 
m the eutcherry, joined with experience and local knowledge, the 
^mma may be fixed, with sufficient exactness: and the collector of 
Jaihoot, in stating the mode of fixing the jumma at present, gives a 
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rule for Ms own conduct, viz. — The jumma of each village is taken for 
four years, or sometimes more, and the prospect of the current year’s 
produce considered, when the aumil and the malik, or proprietor, agree 
to the medium jumma. 

75. This last seems a very fair rule ; but how the information 
pointed out can be obtained, without some examination of the Put- 
warries accounts, and without the discrimination mentioned by Mr. 
Bathurst, I am at a loss to conjecture. 

76. The objections to this rule, will, in a great measure be obvia- 
ted, if time be allowed the collectors for finishing the task prescribed 
in it ; and this must be done. 

77. The Board should, however, determine what is meant by 
fair and equitable principles ; and 1 would accordingly propose the 
following definition : 

78. That the average produce of the land for common years, say of 
three or four, be assumed as the basis of the settlement ; and that 
from this a deduction be made, equal to the malikana and kurtcha. 
The collectors must of course take care, that the produce be duly 
ascertained. In any case of great uncertainty, they may be authorized 
to measure the lands ; but this should only be done on the grounds 
of particular necessity, and a report be made to the Board of Be venue, 
whenever it is undertaken. There is some difference between this 
proposition, and that for the settlement of Bengal. The prevailing 
system in Behar allows the investigation of the mofussil accounts in 
that province, with more facility than in Bengal, where they cannot 
be procured, without much labour, expense, and delay. 

Resolution 4bh, — That the gunges, bazars, hauts, and other 
sayer collections, be not included in any settlement with any 
zemindar ; but that for the present they remain under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of an officer appointed by the collector, 
who is to propose such regulations as he may think best cal- 
culated for regulating and collecting the duties. 

79. Amongst the objections urged to this proposition, I find one 
only stated against it, as an invasion of the zemindarry rights ; and 
this is very pointedly made by the acting collector of Bauglepore, 
who observes that, on asking the sentiments of a zemindar upon the 
separation proposed, he replied with sullen emphasis, that Government 
if it pleased, might take from him his whole zemindarry.” 

80. If the same objection existed in the other parts of Behar, I 
conclude it would have been stated. The reason why it is not, may 
possibly be this, that the system of management adopted in Behar 
for so many years, having been calculated to destroy all ideas of right 
in the proprietors of the soil, beyond their admitted claims to a tithe 
of their proprietary rights, they consider all besides this, at the dis- 
cretion of Government; wWeas in Bauglepore, the management has 
partaken more of the nature of that established in Bengal, and the 
zemindars will urge their claims with a confidence proportioned to it. 

81. If this were not the case, I should conclude that the principle 
recommended, ought to be extended to the gunges and sayer held and 
collected by the proprietors and tenants of the altumgha and jaghire 
lands ; for, as far as right is concerned, I see no reason why that of the 
zemindars should be invaded, whilst men of another description are left 
unmolested ; nor if public utility only be consulted, why the incon- 
veniences resulting from variable rates in one instance, and the number 
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i^anagers, sliould not operate equally to prove the necessity of a 
Sept 1789 .°™ reform in another, and the propriety of undertaking it. 

82. In Bengal. I conceive most of the zemindars would argue in 
the manner pointed out by the acting collector of Bauglepore ; nor do 
I think the observation of the Board of Kevenne a sufficient reply to it. 
That, considering the actual practice of the Government they were sub- 
ject to, long before the administration of their present riders, the adop- 
tion of the settlement would leave them no ground of complaint ; and 
that in general, they would agree to relinquish the sayer collections, 
to obtain a permanent assessment of their lands, is a doubtful opinion 
— they ought and must submit, but that the submission would be vo- 
luntary cannot be affirmed ; but a Government should consider what 
is right in itself, and not merely to be influenced by the opinions of 
its subjects. 

83. In the propositions for the settlement of Bengal, I extended 
the regulations regarding the gunges as far as I could, without a de- 
clared violation of proprietary right; but the arguments against the 
measure in Bengal, are much stronger than in Behar, to which the 
present discussion applies ; and I shall hereafter state them. 

84 The distribution of property in the Behar province, obviates 
an objection, which, from a different state of things, would occur to 
the measure in Bengal. 

85. Admitting therefore, for the present, that the zemindars do 
not in that province, contend for the right of possession with respect 
to the gunges, the question goes to the propriety of the measure, and 
to the extent in which it shall be carried into execution. 

86. To the separation of the gunges from the zemindai'ry juris- 
diction, I find no objection urged ; and the propriety of it, with an ex- 
ception of the acting collector of Bauglepore, is admitted by the other 
collectors of Behar; but the collector of Sarun objects to the separation 
of the liaut, bazar, and petty sayer duties; and the collector of %rhoot, 
who adds the bazars to the gunges, excludes a number of articles, com- 
monly estimated in the sayer, in all eleven, because they are included 
by the putwarries of each village in the same accounts with the mehal 
or land-tax, and considered by them as attached to it, and their separa- 
tion would bring on endless disputes, and multiply ineonvenimaces 
instead of diminishing them. 

87. If these articles be examined, although they may be denomi- 
nated sayer, many of them wiU be found very different from cus- 
tom-house duties, in which sense the term is often understood ; in- 
deed, I have always conceived the sayer to mean articles of’ re- 
venue distinct from the land-tax. Thus, the rent or revenue levied 
firom fisheries, for a right of grazing on cocoa or palm trees, or orchards 
and some others, cannot be considered in the native custom-house 
duties, but much more so as rents. 

88. There is a distinction between hauts and bazars ; the former, 
are markets held on certain days only, and resorted to by petty vendors 
and traders.: they are often established in open plains, where a fla«^ is 
erected on the day and at the place of purchase and sale. 

89. Bazars are daily markets, though, on particular days, it is 
not unusual to have them in a haut, where a number of petty vendors, 
besides tlie established shopkeepers, frequent tliem. 

_ 90. In gunges, the chief commodities sold are grain and neces- 
sanes of life, and generally wholesale. They often however include 
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bazars and bants, where the articles are sold in retail, and in greater 
variety; and this in towns is commonly the case. Sept? 1789. 

91. Independent of the question of right, I am of opinion that 
neither the collections on account of the say er generally, nor the hauts, 
should remain under the charge of the collectors ; and that such a 
measure, would multiply labour and expense, without producing any 
adequate convenience. With respect to the bazars, the same objections 
occur in a degree, unless they are of considerable importance : but 
these, as well as the giinges may, for the purpose of regulation, be 
placed under their authority, 

92. Before a final determination is made upon the general ques- 
tion, whether the gunges, bazars, sayer and hauts, should be separated 
from the jurisdictions of the zemindars, 1 would propose some queries 
to the collectors, as to rights. In the meantime the settlement may 
be made, with the proprietors of the soil, agreeable to the terms of the 
second resolution, in order to afiordthe collectors due means of obtain- 
ing more particular information into the nature of the sayer generally ; 
or the gunges and bazars only, may be excluded, and the hauts and 
sayer be included in the zemindary assessment, under a claim binding 
the proprietors to submit to such regulations and limitations regarding 
them, as may be hereafter determined upon. With the information 
required, before us, we can then determine, whether abuses in the sayer 
collections are such as cannot be remedied without a declared violation 
of propiietary right supposing it to exist; and whether they are of 
such importance to the welfare of the community as to justify an 
infringement of that right, at a period when we profess to confirm and 
stren^hen the rights of the zemindars. 

93. There is also a specific case with respect to gunges and bazars^ 
which merits attention ;that is, were a proprietor, not the zemindar, has 
purchased them, and holds them and no obher land. To dispossess him, 
wouldbeesteemedaverygreathard^ship,since,inotherwords, it is to take 
away his whole property from him ; and this, in Bengal Would excite 
much clamour and discontent in the proprietors ; nor do I see, in this 
case, how justice can be done to the proprietor, without an invasion of 
system, that is, by the Government paying him an equivalent for his 
property and profits, instead of demanding the revenue from him. 

94. With respect to Eamghur, the regulation must be special ; 
and I shall state what I have to say upon that district separately. 

Resolution oth. — That the jumma of each zemindarry being as- 
sessed, the amount thereof shall be apportioned upon the dif- 
ferent villages in it, if possible, pi'evious to the conclusion of 
the sudder jumma, either by the zemindar, who is to be re- 
quired to make the distribution, or collector ; or, subsequent 
thereto, under a clause binding each zemindar to deliver in 
an account of the assessment on the villages apportioned to 
the sudder jumma, within three months from the signature of 
his cabooleat ; and that it be notified to the zemindars, that a 
portion of their estates will be sequestered, and sold, to make 
good any deficiency of the revenue paid by them ; and if the 
Government should think proper to a|ienate the land sold at 
the amount of the assessment, as delivered by them, tliey 
shall not receive any remission, on account of the inaccurao^^ 
of their statement. 

95. No objection is made to the principle of this resolution ; but 

72 
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Mr. Shore’s the collector of Sarun states various reasons why the distribution of 
the village assessment ought to he performed by the collector, and not 
hy the zemindar. They may all be reduced to this ; that with a view 
to defraud the Government, or individuals, the pro[)rietors or posses- 
sors of villages will rate them unequally. 

96. The ditfei-ent cases which he states are possible ; but inten- 
tional fraud, when proved, may be punished legally by tine and dama- 
ges. He supposes a zemindar to have mortgaged a certain number of 
his villages, and that to prevent the mortgagee obtaining possession, he 
will overvalue the produce ; as the possession of the land will entail an 
annual loss upon the mortgagee, he will renounce his claim rather than 
prosecute it. He reverses the case, by supposing the mortgagee in 
possession ; but this can only be possible, where the mortgagee is a 
principal zemindar possessing many other villages. 

97. A general regulation may be formed to correct this practice ; 
but I would leave it to the collectors to distribute the assessment, or 
demand from the zemindars the distribution, as he may think proper, 
adopting, in the latter case, such corrections as from information he may 
be enabled to make. 

98. The term of three months I consider too short for preparing 
this record, in whatever manner it be done, and would extend it at 
least to the first year of the lease. 

Resolution 6th. — That if there are villages, of which there are 
no proprietors, the settlement of them be made with a farmer, 
for the term of ten years. 

99. Upon this resolution, the following queries have been made : — 

1. The collector ofBehar requires information, whether the former’s 

son or heir is to succeed to the lease — 2. The collector of Shahabad 
states the following questions : — 

First, Whether villages, of which there are no proprietors, shall all 
be let out to one farmer, or in different lots, to difterent teekadars. 
Secondly, w hether the ‘farmers or teekadars of such villages are to re- 
ceive a similar assurance to that given to zemindars, of a Mokurery at 
the end of ten years or not. 

100. The decision of the first query should be left open, I think, 
to the discretion of Government. Where the heirs are capable, I see 
no objection to confirming them in possession, during the remainder of 
the lease, if they are willing to undertake it : where they are minors, 
or females, or where the succession to the property of the deceased far- 
mer is disputed by many, the remainder of the lease may be better dis- 
posed of. In a contingency of this nature, the convention ought to be 
reciprocal between the parties concerned in it. To the queries proposed 
by the collector of Shahabad, I think the following answer should be 
given : — 

101. That the villages be not all made over to one farmer, but 
disposed of in lease to several, according to their value and situation, 
and the character and responsibility of the farmer. 

102. To the second, that a promise of Mokurrery at the end of 
the lease be not made, for the reasons which I have assigned under the 
former resolution, as well as on the suggestion of the Board of Bevenue. 

103. It is unnecessary to repeat the arguments of the collector of 
Bauglepore, which have been before noticed and replied to. 

Resolution 7th, — That tho sudder kistbundy be so regulated, 
as to afibrd the zemindai’S all possible convenience in the dis- 
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charge of their rents, with a due regard to the security of Go- 
vernment ; and that the collector repoi’t whether any and i789. 
what inconvenience would ensue, from extending the period 
of the sudder kistbundy to two months instead of one. 

104. I shall quote the obseiwation of the Board of Revenue, on the 
remark made b5’’ the collector of Behar on this resolution . that it ap- 
pears to apply only to the first part of the resolution, the regulation ol 
the sudder kistbundy, according to the convenience of the renters. 

105. I am decidedly of opinion, that the kistbundy ought to be 
monthly ; and that the reasons stated against the extension of it, are 
solid ; the alteration would be attended with risk, which prudence 
ought to avoid. 

Resolution as the number of persons paying r eve- 

Buc irnnicdicitBly to Oovornniont, iBft'y, in consec][uence of form- 
ing a settlement with the zemindars, he greatl}^ increased, 
the collector report if it will be necessary and advisable to 
appoint tahsilders to receive the revenue, from a certain num- 
ber of the land-holders ; and whether any and what addition- 
al expense will be required on this account. 

106. My remarks upon this have been already detailed. With 
respect to the expense, I see no reason to apprehend that the establish- 
ment of tahsildars, will diminish the resources either in Shahabad or 
Behar, In the districts ofTirhoot and Sarun, where the increase of 
charges are stated enormously high, we shall be better enabled to 
judge, when some progress is made in the settlement, as this will be 
progressive ; the expense will of course keep with it. 

Resolution lOi/i,— That unless any objections, arising from the 
insufficiency of the number of Sicca Rupees in circulation, 
should occur, all engagements between Government and the 
zemindars, talookdars, and farmers, be made in Sicca Rupees, 
and that no other species of Rupees be received in payment of 
the revenue ; and, if any such objections should occur^ that 
the collectors be required to detail tliem, and to state their 
opinion with as much accuracy as they may he able, as to the 
additional number of Sicca Rupees wbieli it would be^ neces- 
sary to introduce into tlie circulation of their respective dis- 
tricts, to enable the zemindars, talookdars, and farmers, to pay 
their revenues in that specie. ^ t j.* 

1 07. The stated insufficiency of the Sicca Rupees in circulation, 
is an insuperable obstacle to the immediate declaration of this specie 
alone, being the legal tender of payment ; yet the collectors of Shahabad 
and Behar do not urge this objection. 

108. The information given in the last part of this proposition, 
is not so ample as I could wish : indeed, it may he presumed of difficult 
attainment. The following is all that I can collect upon it. 

109. In Tirhoot, the Sonant Rupees with respect to Sicca, are 

stated in the proportion of two to one. 

110. In Purneah, the Sicca Rupees are said to make no part of 
the actual circulation, and never amount to a considerable quantity ; 
that, to carry the resolution into eftect, the currency must he changed,, 
and a number of Sicca Rupees, equal .to the whole circulation, be intro- 
duced. This is estimated at twenty, lacs . of Rup^s, In Sircar Sarun. 
the quantity of Siccas required for the circulation, is stated at one- 
year’s produce. 
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Mr. Shore's^ 111 , The objections to the resolution, and the grounds on which 
^'789 ^^ they stand, are as follows 

That the ryots pay what they receive for the produce of their 
goods, which are not Siccas ; the zemindars, what they collect from 
them by impelling the zemindars to pay Siccas. The compulsion ex- 
tends through the under-renters to the ryots, upon whom the weight 
to the shroffage ultimately falls. 

112. The resolution would afford an opportunit}^ for the greatest 
impositions upon the ryots. 

113. Bnt although there are objections to compelling the zemin- 
dars and renters to make good their payments in Sicca R-upees, I agree 
with the Board of Revenue, in the propriety of the resolution, — 

That all engagements between Government and the zemindars and 
talookdars should be in Sicca Rupees ; and that further, a clause should 
be inserted, obliging them to pay the same species of Rupees to the col- 
lectors, as they receive from their under-tenants 

114. This clause has a reference to the future regulation of the 
coinage, when, in consequence of the proposed coinage, Sicca Rupees be- 
came more in quantity. The zemindars and talookdars, without the 
clause, may protract the progress of the coinage, by an intermediate 
exchange of the sorts which they received for the Sicca species. 

115. I agree with the Board of Revenue in the propriety of esta- 
blishing printed forms of pottahs, as suggested by the collector of Behar ; 
but they cannot, I think, be prepared in time, for the new settlement. 
I wish also to know, if the proposition is meant to extend to the pot- 
tahs given by the zemindars to their under-tenants. 

116. The collector of Shahabad states also an important query 
— whethei', after the conclusion of the settlement, the zemindars are to 
be allowed to borrow money, on the credit of their estates or to dis- 
pose, by sale or otherwise, of such estates or any parts thereof, register- 
ing such sales or transfers in the collector's eutcherry, for the purpose 
of ascertaining from whom the revenue of Government is demandable. 

117. The collector of Behar, in an address to the Board of Revenue, 
of the iSth July 1788, which was submitted to the decision of this 
Board, proposed an alteration of the 53rd and 56th Articles of the Re- 
venue Regulations, the former of which, prohibits the conferring of any 
grants of lands, or authorizing any alienations, sale, mortgage, or other 
transfer of landed property, without the express sanction of the Board 
of Revenue ; and the latter, prohibits the sale of lands belonging 
to any zemindar or other proprietor, without the previous and ex- 
press sanction of the Board of Revenue, which could not be given, with- 
out that of the Supreme Board. 

118. 1 have always proceeded with caution, in recommending 
altera, tions of the public regulations. The restriction conveyed in the 
53rd Article existed long before the date of the regulations referred to, 
and was suggested originally, I believe, with a view to prevent collu- 
sive transfers, and particularly to guard against the influence of the 
public officers over the zemindars. 

; 11&. As it now stands with respect to Behar, considering the 

great distance of that province from the seat of Government, it must 
opetate virtually to the prohibition j>f all transfers, to the depreciation 
property, and the evident inconvenience and distress of the 
proprietors' in many cases. 

120. I Would therefore propose the revocation of the 53rd Reguk- 
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tion with respect to Behar, and that the question of the 
Sh ah abad should be answered in the affirmative. A new regulation 
must of course be substituted in lieu of that annulled, with the ne- 
cessary cautions and provisions. It is not absolutely necessary that it 
should form a part of the present instructions. The notification of the 
permission will be at present sufficient for the renters. 

121. With respect to the 56th Regulation, it cannot be rescinded, 
without a deviation, from the orders of the Court of Directors ; nor would 
I, independent of this recommend it. The power of distraining, may 
be delegated to the collectors ; this, will be sufficient for them, and the 
sale be postponed, for the orders of the Supreme Board as at present. 

122. The resolutions of this Board, on the 1 8th July, in reply to 
the query stated by the collector of Shahabad in the affirmative, 
whether the settlement is to be made with Rajah Bickermajeet Sing 
for his own zemindariy, uniting his malikana villages to the khalsa 
lands, as before the allowance of malikana took place. 

123. But the same resolutions direct, that no settlement be made 
with him, until he shall have discharged the balances due from him, 
and the claims upon bis malikana lands. It becomes a question, there- 
fore, in ease the rajah should be unable to make good his arrears, 
whether the lease of his own zemindarry shall be granted for the period 
often years, as this would exclude him from the possession during that 
time. I think it would be more equitable to limit the period of the 
leases in this instance, to three years, by which time, the objects of 
this arrangement may be completed, and the rajah be then restored. 

124. In all cases where the zemindars have resigned the manage- 
ment of their lands, retaining possession of the malikana or tithe, it 
should, I think, be established as a general I'ule, that the whole be re- 
annexed, and that they be required to enter into engagements for the 
whole zemindarry, including the malikana. The terms of the lease 
will, in this case, be regulated by the definition of the tei-ms of the 
third resolution ; if they decline, the settlement should be made with 
others, and the zemindar receive his malikana in money. 

125. AU grants of malikana confirmed by the Supreme authority, 
are of course to be excepted- from this rule, and should be reported ; 
and we must establish provisions for cases in which the malikana, after 
authorized separation, may have been mortgaged or sold. 


BAMGHUE. 

126. I have sepai'ated the consideration of Ramghur from the 
other parts of Behar, as the circumstances of it, are in some respects 
peculiar to it- 

127. It does not appear that the collector makes any general ob- 

jections to the proposed plan of settlement ; but he states some queries 
and remarks relating to particular districts, which are now to be con- 
sidered. . j. ,1 

128. Currekdeah and Chakye : — The questions regarding these 

pergunnahs are two. . . 

Whether the objections made by the collector to committing these 
districts to the charge of the zemindars are to be deemed valid, or not. 

^ Whether Eokm-rery pottahs, which have been granted^ in these 
districts by former collectors, are to be held valid ; if so,^ and it should 
be decided that the zemindars are to have charge of their lands, _ from 
what funds are they to keep up an establishment for the collection of 
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Sfkut revenues and police of their country, as they -will have no right 

Sept 1789. collect more than the amount of those pottahs. 

129. The state of these pergunnahs, is thus described ; That 
they are held a number of talookdars and gnatwars, all of whom 
have separate pottahs. The revenue which they now pay has conti- 
nued so long without alteration, that each man considers his land held 
at a Mokurrery tenure. The pottahs have continued from year to year. 

ISO. He gives his firm opinion, that the only wa}^ to preserve 
these two places, in their present quiet state, which is of such great 
consequence to the low countries, is to confirm the Mokurrery pottahs. 
That the Rajah Currickdeah is ignorant, incapable of business, involved 
in his circumstances, and has no man to manage for him. That the 
zemindars of Ghokye declined holding their lands some years ago ; 
that the two brothers zemindars are, at variance with each other ; and 
that the talookdars and gnatwars, if the zemindars were restored^ 
would fty the country from their oppressions. 

131. From this' description, it would seem that the object of a 
permanent settlement with the actual proprietors of the soil* has been 
already accomplished in the two districts ; yet it also appears, by the 
account settlement, that a small increase was levied upon them last 
year, and the collector himself, proposed an addition of 10 per cent, in 
opposition to the idea of a Mokurrery tenure. 

132. The collector, upon a presumption that the zemindars of 
these districts, will not be reinstated in the possession of their lands, 
proposes that the Nankar villages should be appropriated, as at present, 
to the maintenance of the Currickdeah Rajah, which in that case, 
would be proper ; and further, that the allowance now made to the 
Chakye zemindars by the Company, may be struck off, and theMokur- 
redars be obliged to pay their malikana'in lieu thereof, which they can 
very well afford to do. 

13.3. To this last proposition, there is an objection on the face 
of it, that it is an enhancement of rents already fixed : before it is adop- 
ted, the collector should be called upon to reply to this objection, and 
if such a measure would not be considered by the puttahdars as an in- 
fringement of the rights confirmed to them by Government. 

PALAMOW. 

134, The settlement of this district is now made in the name of 
the young rajah, but the whole responsibility rests with his relations 
and Dewan Sheopershaud Sing, The question regarding it is, whether 
the rajah^s name should be left out of the engagements for ten years. 
The collector recommends the confirmation of the present mode. 

135. The Board will observe, that it is rather a deviation in form 
than in principle, from the resolution excluding minor and female ze- 
mindars. In all proceedings regarding the Ramghur disfricfes, caution 
should be observed; and I would recommend the confirmation of 
the present system. The manager, unless peculiar objections occur to 
the measure, should be directed to execute the prescriptions on the 
fifth resolution for the distribution of the sudder assessment. 

KAGPOEE. 

^ reasons and explanations assigned by the collector, 

IB hxs letter of June the 2()th, 1789, 1 concur in opinion with him, that 
the tdgulations should not extend to this district, 
the trouble of reference, I subjoin a quotation from 
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“ The amount received from this pergunnah, being more 
nature of a tribute, than a revenue proportioned to the produce oi the 
soil, the apportioning the present jumma on the village, will be at- 
tended with disadvantage to the Company, in case any ot them should 
be hereafter sold at the assessed rate for a balance, because it is well 
known the country yields more than is paid by the rajah, consecjuent- 
ly his villages must be much under-rated, to bring them within the sum 
he now pays. T am apprehensive the extending these regulations to 
this district, will be attended with very bad consequences; and that it 
will be better if continued on the footing it now is. ^ For the people, 
who are jealous and uncivilized, may suppose the taking an account of 
their villages, and sending a person to collect the sayer duties, is a pre- 
lude to some more serious innovations ; and may tlieiefoie be induced 
to make a resistance in the first instance, by which a very heavy ex- 
pense may be incurred, but no advantage reaped/' 

187. The explanation given by the collector of the sayer duties,^ 
deserves attention ; he recommends that they be made independent of 
the zemindar, as it will be of great ease to the merchants. 

138. For the collection of these duties he eticloses^ a plan, the 
principle of which is, that the sayer duties be only levied upon the 
first sale of the goods, observing upon if, that the amount of them will 
fall off considerably afc first, but that this will be amply made up, 
when the trade is set free from the various impositions and impedi- 
ments to which it is now subject. 

139. Upon a supposition that this plan be not adopted, he re- 
commends that a darogah be appointed to remain at Chitra,and Naibs 
to each pergunnah, who will establish chokies at the several ghauts, and 
collect on the goods, agreeable to the present rate, on their entering the 
country ; with this ditference only, that goods having paid duty atone 
o’haut, shall not be subject to any other demand in the districts under 
him ; 'he farther observes, that there are scarcely any established gun- 
o-es in the country, notwithstanding its great extent ; but three arti- 
cles of the proposed regulations have an immediate reference to the du- 
ties collected at the gauges on the sale of goods. 

140. From this explanation it clearly appears, that a great part of 
the sayer is in fact a rhadary duty, collected upon goods passing and 
repassing, which, by the public regulations, ought long ago to have 
ceased. The situation of Ramghur may perhaps have prevented the 
introduction of them there. 

141. Considering this, and that the Company have thougnt pro- 
per to abolish all provincial duties, there cannot, I think, exist a doubt 
of the propriety of ordering the abolition of all such as fall within this ’ 
description, and that of course, all chokies, as far as they are establish- 
ed for the purpose of collecting duties, should, be withdrawn from the 
ghauts. Nothing seems more likely to contribute to the improvement 
of Eamghur than to frustrate the intercourse between that district 
and others, whether belonging to the Company or ^ not. The aboli- 
tion of the duties will of course occasion a diminution of the public 
revenue ; but the object is of sufficient importance to warrant 
it. Earaghur, from its situation, and the ^i^ature of the soil, rocky 
and unprofitable, can never be brought intoji more populous or culti- 
vated state, unless great encouragement to jiew inhabitants be held 
out ; great part of the district is jpoiintainouSj and overrun with im-^ 
peuftrable woods. 
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Mt. Shere’s 142. If the Board concur with me in this determination, the 
question is then reduced to the collection of duties on the sales of goods 
at the gunges, bamrs, and ghauts ; and the fourth resolution, with the 
subsidiary explanations and queries, may be applied to the districts 
comprising the collectorship of Ramghur, 

14)3. The objections stated to the declaration of the Sicca Rupees, 
as the only legal tenders, are sufficient to prevent the publication of it ; 
and although the collector rather recommends the protraction of the 
kists to two months, as a relief to the zemindars, T do not think the 
general rule should be modified to this particular instance. 

144^. The entire rental of the districts under the Ramghur collec- 
torship, which are regulated, according to the Behar year, amounts to 
Sa. Rs. 89,^20. 10. 6. 2 only; and, exclusive of the districts already 
adverted to, there are two only remaining, Ramghur and Kendy. The 
resolutions regarding this district, if the observations which I have 
made should be approved, must be special ; and I think it must be- 
come an exception to the general plan proposed for Behar. 

145. I do not observe, in the correspondence of the collector, any 
specific rules for the security of the ryots. I well know the difficulty 
of making them, but some must be established. The great point re- 
quired is, to determine what is and what is not oppression, that justice 
may be impartially administered, according to fixed rules. In Behar 
the variations in the demands upon the ryots, are not so great as in 
Bengal ; the system of dividing the produce affords a clear and definite 
rule, whenever that prevails; and the regulations need not be so 
minute, as those which I proposed for Bengal, 

146. I have taken the liberty to prepare, for the consideration 

and determination of the Board, the propositions which result from the 
preceding considerations, in the form of resolutions, together with the 
draft of a letter to the Board of Revenue upon the subject of the settle- 
ment. This mode will facilitate decision, which should be made with 
as little delay as possible, as the Fussilly year is nearly expired : but 
delay is of small comparative importance to the propriety of the re- 
solutions, I have neither noticed Midnapore nor the Salt Districts ; 
but shall lose no time in submitting to the Board my sentiments upon 
them. * 


147* It will however be proper to mention in this place, a pro- 
position of the collector of Tirhoot, for resuming the grant of dustoorat 
to the rajah of that district, and for manking him an allowance of 
12,000 Rupees annually, iii compensation for this resumption. The 
dustoorat, as the collector informs us, was originally granted by Ali- 
verdi Khan, was subsequently confirmed by Cossim xllly ; was resum- 
ed by this Government in 1178, and again restored in 1185 ;— durino* 
the resumption, for seven years, an allowance of 12,000 Rupees was 
given to the rajah in lieu of the dustoorat ; and I find by the pub- 
lic accounts, that the annual collections were from 12,900 to 14,500 
* Rupees. The dustoorat comprehends a variety of articles, of which th*e 
following is an enumeration, for the Fussily year 1187, taken from an 
account obtained by me at Patna, from the rajah. 

1, Sudderee ... 4 620 

^ ' 2, Erk Annee ... 7,', 14A52 

3. Pergunnatee ... 4*000 

4" Dustoor Mohurer ... 750 

5. Dustoor Mokuddum ... 4^168 
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G. 

Malikana 

10,000 

Mr. Slioi'e'’s3. 

7. 

Bustoors Tufkao 

1 507 

Mi mite, IStb 
Sept. 17S9, 

8. 

Mokurrery 

5,059 


9. 

Serf 

4,294 




Total without fractions — Rs. 48,028 



If Mr. Bathurst’s proposal for resmniBg this allowance be approved, 
the Company will gain the difference between the above sum, and the 
allowance which may be granted to him in compensation. From the 
great disproportian between the actual amount of the dnstoorat, and 
that collected under this head, when it was resumed by Government, 
I am inclined to believe that many additional articles have been 
annexed to it. Those stated are, I understood, collected indiscri- 
minately from all the pergunnahs under the rajah’s jurisdiction, and 
even from the jaghiredars : whether they ai-e oppressive, or not, can 
only be determined, by knowing the amount of the entire assessment 
upon those who pay them. The terms of the grant, as far as they relate 
to the question of resumption, are, '' on condition of discharging the 
revenue and supporting the interest of Government. ” The collector 
thus interprets the original, and properly, I think ; and is of opinion 
that the terms are conditional, and afford a ground for resuming the 
dustoorat, and granting a compensation in lieu thereof. But the terms 
are, I think, too general, to authorize this conclusion. Though I strongly 
object to the principle and nature of such grants; yet considering the 
mode in which that in question, as being made, and subsequently con- 
firmed, as well as the increase levied in the last fourteen years from 
Tirhoot, stated by the collector at 80,867 Rupees, I have since doubts 
of the propriety of adopting the proposition for the resumption of the 
dustoorat, — the malikana forms a part of it. I would, in the first 
instance, propose obtaining further information upon this subject; 
and have accordingly formed resolutions for the purpose, w'hich will 
explain, without repeating them here,- the nature of the information 
required. 

14<8. Some of the proposed resolutions have been suggested by 
the letters from the collectors, the subject of which is not particularly 
adverted to in this minute. The tendency of them will be obvious 
without a particular explanation; and I have annexed such of the Ben- 
gal propositions, as appeared to me applicable. 

149. In discussing general regulations, of importance to the wel- 
fare of the community, and the interests of the Company, I think it a 
duty to state all the material objections which occur, that I may nei- 
ther be deceived Inyself, nor mislead the judgment of those who de- 
pend upon me for information. By this mode, the merit of new plans 
may be fairly estimated; many difficulties, by being foreseen, are ob- 
viated ; and the principles of acting, being avowed and displayed, the 
errors or advantages flowing from them may be discriminated, and 
success or failure be traced to the principles themselves, or in the con- 
duct of the system established. 

150. That objections still exist to the proposed plan of settle- 
ment, is as evident, as that none could be adopted free from objee- 

f-.'V 

i 
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Mr. Shore’s tioiis. They are, howevei^ such as may he overcome, by a due exer- 
Miuate, isth tioB. of diligence and understanding. 

Sept 1789. These reasons, will apologize to the Board for a detail which, 

to them, in many instances, may be deemed superfluous. I may 
further add, it is calculated to afford the Court of Directors that infor- 
riiaiion which they have required. 

(Signed) . JOHN^ SHORE. 

mk September' 1780. 


PiioposED Resolutions. 

Proposed Ue- The Governor General in Council, having taken into mature com 
feolutions. sideration, the address of the Board of Revenue accompanying the 
replies of the collector of Behar to the requisitions of the 20tli May 
last, now recorded, together with' the Minute of Mr. Shore upon this 
subject, proceeds to pass his final determination upon the settlement of 
the Behar district for a period of ten years, to commence with the 
ensuing Fussily year 1197. 

The Resolutions of the 20th May last, containing the plan of settle- 
ment, the Board will consider them in the form then recorded, and 
revoke, confirm, or alter them, with such additions and amendments 
as are suggested by the observations upon them, now under con- 
sideration. 

Resolved therefore as follows : * 

That the First Resolution be confirmed, wfitli the following addition 
and explanations : 

First. — That if from want of sufficient materials or information, 
or on account of other impediments, the collectors of Behar should not 
be able to complete the settlement of all the districts under their charge, 
agreeable to the prescribed plan, within the period of the Fussily year 
1197, the settlement of the districts wherein it cannot be adopted, be 
made for one year only, according to the principles laid down in the exist- 
ing regulations of the 25th April 1788. 

Second. — That in the execution of the fundamental resolution, the 
collectors proceed with due caution and information, it being expected 
of them that they be able to furnish, when called upon, clear and satis- 
factory explanations upon their proceedings, particularly in the article 
of the amount of the jumma. 

Third. — That where more proprietors than one possess an undivided 
estate, the settlement be made with them jointly, and they be left to 
* determine the mode of management amongst themselves, with an op- 
tion, in case of disagreement, to obtain a division of their lands at their 
own expense, and a proportional allotment of the revenue assessed 
thereon ; the determinations of the majority of the proprietors, or of 
the majority of those present, in case theabsence of any, to be binding on 
the remainder, as to the choice of a manager. 

Fourth. — That where a portion of land stands in the joint names 
of several proprietors, or of one for many, but each proprietor has his 
separate share in his own possession and management, or in that of an 
agent for him, the settlement be made for each share, with the person 
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in possession, and his lands he held exclusively responsible for the re- ^yoposed Rc 
1*1 X solutions. 

venue assessed upon it. 

Fifth.- — In case of mortgages, if the mortgagee has obtained posses- 
sion of the land, the settlement is to be made with lum, and the pro- 
prietor to be declared entitled to succeed to his engagements on reco- 
vering possession, either by discharge of his obligation, or by the de- 
cision of a Court of justice. If the mortgagee has no;^ possession, the set- 
tlement is to be made with the proprietor in possession, and the mort- 
gagee in like manner succeed to the lease, in case of possession being 
sufeequently adjudged to him. 

Sixth . — If after due enquiries, and a reference to the Mofussil re- 
cords, the proprietors of any lands cannot be ascertained, the lands pro 
tempore to be held khas ; and the same mode is to be adopted with 
regard to absentees. In botb cases, an advertisement to be issued, re- 
quiring the proprietors or absentees to attend within a period of six 
months ; and if they should not be forthcoming at the expiration of 
that period, a settlement to be made with a farmer for ten years, al- 
lowing a preference to the zemindar nearest in situation, on his acquies- 
cence to the jumma, and terms prescribed by the collector. 

Seventh. — That where the property of the lands is disputed, the 
settlement be made with the proprietor in possession, under an express 
declaration, that he is nevertheless liable to the claims upon the estate, 
which is transferrable to any other to whom the property may be 
subsequently adjudged. If any case should occur, where none of the 
claimants shall have been previously in possession, they are to be 
allow^ed to appoint a manager, until their claims shall have been deter- 
mined in the dewanny adaulut ; but if they should not agree to a 
managej', that the lands be held khas, and the surplus produce, after 
discharging the revenue, he kept in deposit untill the right of property 
be adjudged. 

Eighth. — That where disputes exist concerning the boundaries of 
lands, they be left to be adjusted in the dewanny adaulut, and the 
settlement be made in the meantime, for the lands in possession of the 
disputing parties respectivel}?". 

Ninth. — That if any petty zemindars be desirous of continuing to 
pay their revenues through a principal zemindar, as at present, in pre- 
ference to the collector, or tahsildar on his part, they be permitted to 
do so, and the settlement for their lands is to be made accordingly 
with such principal zemindar ; but that in all such cases, a written 
declaration must be taken from the petty zemindars, setting forth their 
request, with the reasons thereof ; and the collectors are to be parti- 
cularly enjoined to be satisfied that such declarations are voluntary. 

Ninth. — That it be declared optional with all proprietors to engage 
or not for the revenue of their lands ; and that, in the event of their 
declining, from objections to the amount of the jumma, the collectors 
be directed to hold the lands khas, reporting the circumstance to the 
Board of Eevenue, with the grounds on which they have fixed the 
amount of the jumma, that the Board may confirm the sum, or direct 
such further inquiry into the objections of the zemindars, as they may 
think proper. In the event of the jumma being confirmed, the, col- 
lecboi's are to require the zemindars to enter into engagements for it, 
and, upon their declining, are to let the lands in farm for i]i(3 period 
of ten yoai’s. 
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Special, for Bauglepore. 

That the settlement be not made with the Muskoory talookdara of 
Bauglepore; described by the collector to be situated within the juris- 
diction of the zemindars, and paying their rents to them, but with the 
zemindars of such districts, as heretofore. 

The settlement having been concluded with the zemindar, he 
shall be required to^enter into engagements with ■ talookdars situated 
within his zemindarry, and paying their rents to him, for the same 
period as his own lease, not liable to any increase or decrease during 
the term of it. And the zemindar is to be required to deliver, 
within three months after the conclusion of his own settlement, to the 
collector, a record of the settlement entered into between him and the 
talookdars, specifying their names, their talooks, and the jumma pay- 
able by each. 

In order to prevent undue exactions upon the talookdars in the 
predicament described, the following rules are to be attended to : — 

That no zemindar be authorized to demand any increase from the 
talookdars under his jurisdiction, upon the jumma of the elapsed year 
119G, although he should himself be subject to the payment of an 
increase in the jumma of the present year, except upon proof to the 
collector that be is entitled so to do, either by the special custom of 
his district, or by the conditions under which the talookdar holds his 
tenure, or that the talookdar, by receiving abatements from his jumma, 
has subjected himself to a demand for the increase, and that the lands 
are capable of affording it. 

If in any instance, it be proved that a zemindar exacts more from 
a talookdar than he has a right to do by the terms of the settlement 
between them, or should be guilty of oppression towards him, the talook 
shall he separated from his jurisdiction, and the rents thereof in future 
be paid to the officers of Government. 

PuRNEAH, Special. 

That, although the preceding resolutions must be understood as 
extending to Purneah, Tirhoot, and Sliawabad, the Board, nevertheless, 
deem it necessary to take notice of some propositions from the collectors 
of these districts, in order to prevent any misconstruction of their 
orders. 

First, with regard to Dhurrumpore. — That although the board are 
sensible of the inconveniences stated by the collector, with regard to 
the management of this district, they cannot depart from the funda- 
mental resolution, so far as to authorize a settlement to be made with 
farmers instead of with a zemindar. 

That, to correct the stated evils as far as possible, the collector 
be authorized, in case the proposition should appear to him eligible, to 
appoint a sezawal at Dhurrumpore, for the general purpose of control- 
ling the conduct of the zemindarry agent, and of protecting the ryots 
against arbitrary demands; and to report all such circumstances relat- 
ing to their conduct, as may be requisite for his information. The 
sezawal is not to interfere either in making the settlement, or in collect- 
ing it from the Mofussil farmers or ryots, or in any matters of adaulut 
juiisdiction ; but the collector may, if he should think it proper, 
empower him to receive the revenues "when collected from thezeniin- 
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darry agents, and to take care that tlie stipulations of Government are Proposed Re^ 
fulfilled previous to the dispatch of any part of the rents to the Eemin- 
dar of Tirhoot. 

With respect to revenue complaints, the sezawal may be authoriz- 
ed to hear them, and decide upon them ; and the collector will prescribe 
such rules for his conduct, in this respect, as he may deem necessary. 

In concluding the settlement with the zemindar, considering the 
capacity of the district, the Board expect that a provision be made for 
the charges of the sezawal, without burthening Government with the 
expense of his salary and establishment. 

Ordered. — That the Board of Revenue, having obtained the necessary 
information, give their opinion on the propriety of separating the dis- 
trict of Dhurrumpore from the collectorship of Purneah, and of annex- 
ing it to that of Tirhoot. 

Natpore and Goraree. 

Under the declaration for the exclusion of the zemindar, contain- 
ed in the ninth resolution, and the authority delegated^io the collector 
in consequence thereof, it appears to the Board that the evils resulting 
from the infl:uence of the zemindar may be obviated, and corrected, 
without a formal annihilation of her proprietary rights. Her authority 
over the districts in question, in consequence of the resolution is 
entirely to cease. 

Tirhoot, Special. 

On the plan of settlement proposed by the collector of Tirhoot, 
the Board deem the following observations necessary for his infoi- 
mation. 

That, by the general resolutions prescribed for his guidance, a 
settlement is to be made with Mahdoo Sing, for his milkeeut lands 
only, and with the other zemindars and talookdars for their lands. 

That the settlement be made with the rajah, independent of the 
dustoorat, the Board reserving their final resohitions upon the col- 
lector’s proposition for resuming it, until the receipt of the information " 
now required from him. 

First. — The component ai-ticles of the dustoorat, and an explana- 
tion in what manner the collections on this account are made, and 
whether any, and what articles have been added to it since the resti- 
tution in 1185. 

Secondly. — That the collector give his opinion, whether he deems 
any of the articles composing it oppressive. 

That the collector be authorized to take into his own charge, the 
collection of the dustoorat, in those pergunnahs which are not includ- 
ed in the milkeeut of Rajah Mahdoo Sing, keeping the amount in de- 
posit ; and with respect to the dustoorat in his own milkeeut, that the 
rajah be authorized to collect it, until a determination upon it to be 
made, under an obligation to account for the money so collected, if 
required to do it, and to abide the decision of Government: — that 
the collector immediately require from the rajah, a particular account 
of his collections on account of dustoorat, during the two last years ; 
and that to enable him to compare and verify the above account 
when obtained, — Ordered. 

That the accountant of the revenue department do furnish the col- 
lector of Tirhoot with copies of the accounis in his office, regarding the 
dustoorat* 
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Resolved further : — That the collector of Tirlioot be authorized to 
resume unauthorized Mokurreries, as well as lands alienated without 
authority, as far as they are resumable by the general regulation for the 
Bazee Zameen lands ; and to require from the zemindar, or zemindars 
of Tirhoot, a proportionable consideration in the amount of their 
respective assessments, in consequence of such resumptions, which will 
become a part of the jumma payable by them. With respect to lands 
farmed to favourites and relations at a reduced jumma, the collector 
will equalize the assessment as far as possible; so that the whole may 
be established upon a general footing of equalitj^-. The application of 
this consideration, will of course affect the terms of the settlement 
with Mahdoo Sing, as well as with the other proprietors with whom 
engagements are to be concluded. 

Shahabad. 

That the settlement be made with Rajah Bickemajeet Sing, for 
his own zemindarry, agreeably to the resolutions of the l.'Uh July, after 
he shall have <^scharged the balances due from him, and the claims 
upon the malikana lands : — ^that if the Rajah should be unable to make 
good his arrears and the claims upon the malikana, that no settlement 
be made with the Rajah, but that the lands be let to farm for a period 
of three years only, including the malikana, or be retained khas, at the 
discretion of the collector : in either case the malikana is to be appro- 
priated., agreeably to the resolutions of the above date, in discharge of 
the claims of Government and creditors upon the rajah, with a reserve 
of a proportion thereof for his subsistence. 

Ramghue. 

That, previous to a final decision upon the propositions of the collec- 
tor, regarding Chakye and Currukdeah, he be required to give in- 
formation on the following points : 

First. — From what period the pottahs were granted to the talook- 
dars, gautwars, and tukadars, and by what authority. 

Secondly. — As he considers these pottahs mokurrery, whether the 
person holding under them would not deem the demand for malikana, 
proposed to be given to the Chakye zemindars, an infrinejement of the 
terms of them. 

Thirdly. — Whether all the persons holding these pottahs are talook- 
dars having a property in the soil, or any of them are farmers ; and 
whether the zemindars, before these pottahs were granted, had not 
milkeeut lands distinct from the talookdaiTy lands. 

Palamow, 

That the settlement of this district do continue, as at present, in 
the name of the rajah, and under the responsible management of 
Sheophershaud Sing ; that it be made for a period of ten yeans, the 
manager to be considered, as holding his office only during the plea- 
sure of Government that is, as long as he shall conduct himself pro- 
perly, or until the minor rajah shall be of age to undertake the man- 
agement himself. 


Nagpoee. 

That the regulations do not extend to this district, but that ibe 
settlement be continued on the present footing, and be extended to a 
period of ten years. 
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Eamghue and Kindt. proposed 

solutions. 

That the settlement be made with the rajahs of these districts res- 
pectively, for a period of ten years. The jumma in all the above dis- 
tricts, is to continue at its present rate, with an exception of such 
remissions as may be allowed on account of the resolutions following 
regarding the sayer. 

That the kistbundy be formed, as at present, monthly. The dis- 
tribution of the klsts is left to the .collectoi^, who will of course take due 
care that the periods of demand are adapted to the seasons of produce. 

That the collector, unless particular objections should occur, which 
he is to state, do take engagements from the proprietors and renters 
for Bicca Rupees ; and that the kistbundy be drawn out in that specie. 

It is not meant to enforce the payment in this specie. The currency 
of the district is to be received at its usual batta. 

With respect to the sayer. — That all rhadarry duties be abolished, 
and that the chokeys at the gauts, as far as they are established for 
the collection of duties be withdrawn. If any of them should be 
necessary for other purposes, that the persons stationed at them* be 
strictly prohibited collecting any rhadarry duties. 

With respect to the gunges, &;c. — That the four general resolutions, 
with the subsidiary explanation be issued to the collector for his 
guidance. 4 

That the above resolutions be communicated to the collector, in 
lieu of the ten original resolutions, which, as far as they are not con- 
firmed by the above are to be considered as revoked. 

2nd Resolution. 

That the first part of this resolution only be confirmed, namely, 

■ — That the settlement be made for a period of ten years certain,” 
and that the x'emainder be omitted. 

3rd Resolution. 

That this resolution stand confirmed, and that the collectors, in 
carrying it into execution, attend to the modes which have hitherto 
prevailed, in ascertaining the assets, and fixing the jumma between 
the petty land-holders and principal zemindar or farmer, adopting in 
all practicable instances, the following general rule : — That the average 
product of the land for common years, wherever ascertainable, (assum- 
ing three or four for the calculation,) be taken as the basis of the 
settlement; and that from this, deductions be made equal to the mali- 
kana and kurcha, leaving the remainder, the jumma of Government, 

The Board rely upon the accuracy of the collectors, in the application 
of this rule ; and they are authorized, in the event of great uncertainty, 
to measure the land. This uncertainty, however, is to be reported to 
the Board of Revenue, and the measurement not to be undertaken, but 
on the clearest grounds of the necessity of it. 

That no remission upon the sudder jumma of the year 1196, be 
confirmed without the special sanction of the Governor General in 
Council. 

The zemindar to let the lands of his zemindarry, under the pres- 
cribed restrictions, in what manner he may think proper ; but every 
engagement contracted by him with under-renters, shaR be specific 
as to the amount and conditions ; and all sums received by any 
zemindar or renter, over and above what is specified in the engagements 
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of the persons paying the same, shall be considered as extorted, and be 
repaid with a penalty of double the amount. 

That no person contracting with tlie zemindar or talookdar, or 
employed by him in the management of the collections, above the 
degree of ryots, shall be authorized to take charge thereof, without an 
aumulnama or written commission signed by the zemindar or talook- 
dar, and copies of all such commissions to be deposited in the sudder 
cutcherry of the coUectorship, 

4th Resolution. 

That this resolution, as far as regard gunges, bazars, and iiauts 
held within them be confirmed ; but that it be not confirmed, with 
regards to the hauts, or to the sayer generally. With respect to these, 
a declaration is to be made to the proprietors and renters, that the 
Government will prescribe such regulations, as they may deem neces- 
sary. With respect to the articles whicli shall hereafter compose the 
sayer, and the rates of collection upon them, and in the hauts, the 
proprietors and renters are to be bound by such regulation, without 
claiming any deduction on account of the abolition of any articles of 
sayer, or reduction of the rates. 

That the collector proceed, with as much expedition as possible, 
to propose a plan for the regulation of the duties and tolls at the 
gunges, l^azars, hauts, and several articles of the sayer; specifying 
whether any and what part of them are included in the mehal, and 
what articles they propose to abolish. 

The Board postpone their final resolution on the following point : — 
whether the gunges, bazars, hauts, and sayer, shall hereafter be made 
over to the zemindai’S or not, until the report on this- subject required 
by the Board of Revenue, and the information abovementioned, shall 
have been received, as well as answers to the following queries, now to 
be made to the collectors of Behar : — 

First. — Whether, in admitting the rights of the zemindars to a 
property in the soil, they do not consider the gunges and bazars as 
much a part of that property, as any part of the lands in their 
possession ? 

Second. — If they do not, to point out the ground of the distinction. 

Third. — To report whether the zemindars claim the gunges and 
bazars as their property ; and whether they make any and what ob- 
jection to the separation of them. 

Fourth. — To report if there are not gunges, bazars, hauts, and sayer, 
in the lands held by the proprietors of altumghas, and the tenants of 
jagheers ; and whether persons of this description, would object to the 
separation of the gunges, &;c,, and the grounds of such objections. 

Fifth. — As far as right of property is concerned, to discriminate 
between the rights of zemindars and those of jagheerdars and altum- 
ghadars, in case objections on this ground should arise to the separa- 
tion of the gunges, &c. from the jurisdiction of the latter. 

Sixthly. — Whether the abuses now prevailing in the gunges are of 
such a nature, as not to be corrected by rules and limitations, without 
taking them under their own charge ? 

5th Resolution. 

. That this resolution be adopted with the folio wing alterations 
That the distribution being made by the zemindar, it be notified to 
iuin, that for any considerable wilful partiality in tlie distribution of 
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tlie sudder assessment, he "vidll he liable to a fine ; and if such inequali- proposed 
ty wihh respect to mortgaged lands, should be practised either by the 
mortgagee or the mortgager, with a view to defraud the other, the 
person siiffei*ing, upon proof thereof, shall be entitled to recover 
damages in the Court of Adawlut, in proportion to the injury sustained. 

Secondly. — That instead of three months, the first year of the 
lease be allowed for the preparation of the record required, which is to 
contain the name of the village, and, if possible, the boundaries thereof, 
the estimated quantity of land in it, distinguished into malguzzaree 
and lakeraj e. 

I bird. — That to correct inequality in the distribution of the sudder 
assessment, fi-om the improvement of some villages, and the decline of 
others, a village record is to be annually delivered, within the three 
first months of each year. 

Fourth. — It is not meant by this distribution, to require from the 
land-holders the amount of the actual assessment upon each village, or 
to prevent them requiring from the village-holders a larger sum than 
the amount of the sudder jumma apportioned thereon, but to obtain a 
standard, in case of transfer of land by sale or otherwise. 

6th Kesolutiok. 

That this resolution be confirmed, with the following additions: — 

First. — That in the event of the farmer’s death previous to the 
expiration of his lease, it be at the discretion of Government to con- 
tinue the farm to his heirs or not ; and be also at the option of the 
heirs to decline the continuance of the farm, during the remainder of 
the lease. No minor or female, is ever to be allowed to succeed ; but 
it is the intention of Government to confirm the lease to the heir or 
successor, if a proper person, upon his agreement to take it. 

Secondly. — That the villages, if numerous, shall not all be let to 
one farmer, but to several, according to their value and situation, and 
the responsibility of the farmer. 

7th Eesolutiox. 

That the first part of this resolution, viz : — ''That the sudder 
" kistbundy be so regulated as to afford the zemindars all possible con- 
" venience in the discharge of their rents, with a due regard to the 
security of Government/' be confirmed; and that the kistbundy conti- 
nue monthly as at present. The distribution of the kistbundy is left 
to the collectors, who will of course take due care that the periods of 
demand are adapted to the seasons of produce. 

8th Resoeu^ion. 

That tahsildars be appointed to receive the revenue from a cer- 
tain number of petty land-holders, when judged advisable by the col- 
lectors, and that their establishment, &c. be paid by Government. 

That the collectors report the extent of the jurisdiction, 
and their necessary establishment, as their appointment may be- 
come requisite, in the course of forming the settlement ; but in 
doing SO, that they be directed to observe all possible economy, consis- 
tent with the security of the revenue, and the ease of the land-holders. 
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Proposed Ke- 9TH RESOLUTION. 

solutions. 

That this resolution be confirmed and adopted with the following 
addition : 

That zemindarries, the property o-f minors and females^ or others 
excluded by this regulation, are to be considered khas, but the jumma 
of such lands shall be fixed in the same manner as for other lands, and 
the profits beyond tliat amount, after discharging all charges, shall 
belong to the proprietor ; the expenses of the managei’, and of his 
establishment, are to be paid by the collector, and to be included in his 
establishment, and the several regulations prescribed for the zemindars 
are to be executed by the managers. 

10th Eesolijtion. 

That so much only of this resolution, as directs that all engage-' 
ments between Government and the zemindars, talookdars and farmers, 
be made in Sicca Rupees,” be confirmed ; and that instead of the re- 
mainder, a clause be inserted in their engagement, obliging them to 
pay to Government, Siccas,or the same species of Rupees as they receive 
from their under-tenants, at the established rates of batta, where any 
are established, or at the bazar rates of batta, where none are established, 
until a sufficient number of Sicca Rupees can be circulated to make 
these only the legal tender. The collectors to insert in their treasury 
accounts, the rates of batta at which all Rupees are received by them 
from the zemindars and renters. 

That in addition to the foregoing resolution, the following also- be 
now adopted t — 

That printed forms of pottahs and cabooleats be prepared, provided 
the same can be got ready in time, for the ensuing settlement ; and 
that this be ascertained and reported by the Board of Revenue, together 
with their opinion, whether the measure should extend to the leases 
given by the zemindars to their under-tenants, requiring, if necessary, 
information on this point from the collector of Behar ; that the Board 
of Revenue prepare the forms of such pottahs and cabooleats. 

That the 5Srd Article of the Revenue Regulation be rescinded ; and 
after the conclusion of the settlement, the zemindars be allowed to bor- 
row money on the credit of their lands, by sale or otherwise, under 
certain restrictions to he hereafter determined on ; the notification to 
be now conveyed to them. 

That in all practicable cases, where the zemindars have resigned, 
or have been deprived of the management of their lands, retaining pos- 
session of a tithe as malikana, the latter he re-annexed, and the zemin- 
dars required to engage for the revenue of their whole zemindany, in- 
cluding, agreeably to the directions in the third resolution^ the malikana 
in money, under the following restrictions : — 

That where the malikana lands have been sold, or where they have 
been given possession to a mortgagee, they be not resumed, and re-an- 
nexed to the jumma, and that no grants for malikana lands be deemed 
valid, excepting such as may have been made or confirmed by the Su- 
preme authority of the country, that is, the Governor General in Coun- 
cil, for the time being. 

That if any material injury should, in the opinion of the collector, 
occur to any individual by the above resolution, regarding the malikana, 
they be directed to report them to the Board of Revenue, 
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That whereas from, the ignorance, inattention, and oppressions of 
the zemindars, the greatest abuses have been practised in the collection, 
and the ryots have been exposed to exactions ; the following rules are 
now prescribed toall zemindars, talookdars, and persons entrusted with 
the revenues, for their immediate direction and guidance. 

That the rents to be paid by the ryots, by whatever rule or cus- 
tom they may be demanded, shall be specific as to their amount. If 
by a pottah containing the Ausil and Abwab, the amount of both shall 
be inserted in it, and the ryot shall not be bound to pay an}'' thing be- 
yond the amount specified, on account of kircha, salamy or any other 
article. 

If by a ticka pottah, the whole amount payable by the ryot, is to 
be inserted in it. If by any rule or custom, such as the payments of 
the last and preceding year, the rate of the village pergunnah or any 
other place, an account is to be drawn out in the beginning of the 
year, shewing what the ryots are to pay by such rule or rate, and a copy 
of it be given to them. Where the rents are adjusted upon a measme- 
ment of the lands after cultivation, the rates and terms of payment 
shall be expressed in the pottah. 

If by any established ahd recorded jummabundy, that is to be the 
rule for demanding the rents. — If the rents are paid in kind, the pro- 
portion which the ryot is to pay^ shall be specified either in account 
or written agreement. 

In every mofiissil cutcherry, the nirkbundy or rates of nirkdee 
land, shall be publicly recorded, and the zemindar or renter is answera- 
ble for enforcing the regulation, under a penalty of being fined for neg- 
lect, at the discretion of Government. 

That a list of the putwarries of the villages, be deposited in the sudder 
cutcherry of the collectorship, and in the cutcherry of the pergunnah. 
No farmer or zemindar shall be allowed to remove a putwarree, without 
the permission of the collector. 

No renter shall be empowered to grant pottahs beyond the period 
of his lease, and no agent to grant them without authority from the 
zemindar or talookdar, when in possession of the lands, or of the mana- 
ger, when the zemindar and talookdar are excluded. 

All existing leases to under-renters and ryots, to remain in force 
to the period of their expiration, unless proved to have been obtained 
by collusion, or from persons not authorized to grant the same. 

Every collector, renter, or receiver of the rents, throughout every 
gradation, from the zemindar to the ryot, shall be compelled to give re- 
ceipts for all sums received by them, and a receipt in full, on the com- 
plete discharge of every obligation ; and any person complaining that 
a receipt has been refused him, upon establishing the charge, shall be 
entitled to double the amount paid by him, as damages from the 
person who received it. 

That in case any village or district should be affected by inunda- 
tion, or other calamity, causing the ryots to desert, it shall not be law- 
ful for any zemindar, or renter, or collector of the rents, to demand .the 
rents of the ryots who are fled, from those which remain. 

That the zemindar or renter be not authorized to impose any Abwab 
or mothote, on any pretence whatever upon the ryots ; and every ex- 
action of this nature to be punished by a penalty, equal to three times 
the amount imposed. 

That no zemindar or farmer be allowed to contract any engage- 


Proposed, Re- 
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Proposed Re- ment, or authorize any act, contrary to the letter and meaning of these 
solutioiis. regulations. 

The malikana of excluded zemindars, is to be settled at 10 per 
cent, upon the amount of the sndder jumma of their lands. 

That it be notified to the zemindars, and become anexpress condition 
of the engagements of rent-free lands, not at present constituting any 
part of the jumma of their zemindarries, shall be made for the benefit of 
Government ; and the amount thereof, or such proportion thereof, as 
the Government may determine, shall become an addition to their jumma. 
The Government will determine the mode by a which an investigation 
of the rent-free land shall take place. 

That no grants of bazee zameen, or lakeraje land, under any de- 
nomination whatever, be made by any zemindar or talookclar, under a 
penalty that the lands so given be confiscated to Government ; and 
that the grantee possessing the same, be compelled to pay as fine the 
rents thereof, during the period of their alienation. Any firmer, se- 
zawal, or other person making such grants, without the authority of 

Government, shall be subject to a fine of Rupees per begah, and the 

grantee shall be liable to the fine abovemention ed. 


* 


The Governor General delivers the following Minute. 
Governor Ge- The great ability displayed in Mr. Shore’s Minute, which introduced 
the propositions for the settlement ; the uncommon knowledge which 
Toer 1789? btas manifested of every part of the revenue system of this country ; 

the liberality and fairness of his arguments, and clearness of his style ; 
give me an opportunity, which my personal esteem and regard for him, 
and the obligation I owe him as a public man, for his powerful assistr 
anee in every branch of the business of this Government, must ever 
render peculiarly gratifying to me, of recording my highest respect for 
his talents, my warmest sense of his public-spirited principles, which, in 
an impared state of health, could alone have supported him in execut- 
ing a work of such extraordinary labour; and lastly, my general ap- 
probation of the greatest part of his plan. 

I am confident, however, that Mr. Shore, from his natural candour, 
as well as the public at large, will readily admit, that deeply interested 
as I must feel myself, in the future prosperity of this country, it would 
be unjustifiable in me to take any step of real importance, upon the 
suggestion even of the most capable adviser, without seriously weigh- 
ing it in my own rnind, and endeavouring to reconcile the propriety of 
it to my own conviction. 

Impressed with these sentiments, I am called upon by a sense of 
indispensable duty to declare, that I cannot bring myself to agree with 
,Mr. Shore, in the alteration which he now proposes to make in the 2d 
Resolution, of leaving out the notification to the land-holders,, that if 
the settlements shall be approved by the Court of Directors, it will be- 
come permanent, and no further alteration of the jumma take place at 
the expiration of the ten years. 

When the Court of Directors determined to retain in their own 
hands the right of confirming or annulling the settlement at the expira- 
tion of a given term, they undoubtedly acted with becoming wisdom 
and cautinn. . , 
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The power of making a perpetual and irrevocable settlement of a 
oreat empire, without being subject to the revision of the controlling Septem- 
Lthority at home, would, in my opinion, have been too great to dele- ber 1789 
crate to any distant Government. I cannot, however, believe that they 
would have held out the flattering hopes of a fermanent settlement, 
which alone, in my judgment, can make the country flourish, and se- 
cure happiness to the body of inhabitants, unless they had been pre- 
determined to confirm the perpetuity, if they found that their servants 
here had not failed in their duty, or betrayed the important trust that 
had been reposed in them. Nothing, I am persuaded, but our express- 
in O’ doubts and fears can make them hesitate ; and as I have a clear con- 
viction in my own mind of the utility of the system, I shall think it a 
duty I owe to them, to my country, and to humanity, to recommend it 
most earnestly to the Court of Directors, to lose no time m declaring the 
permiinency of the settlement, provided they discover no material ob- 
jection or error ; and not to postpone for ten years the commencement 
of the prosperity and solid improvement of the country. 

Mr. Shore has most ahly, and, in my opinion, most successfully, 
in his Minute delivered in J une last, argued in favour of the rights of 
the zemindars to the property of the soil. But if the value of per- 
manency is to be withdrawn from the settlement now m agitation, ot 
what avail will the power of his arguments he to the zemindais, for 
whose rights he has contended 1 they are now to have their property 
in farm for a lease of ten years, provided they will pay as good rent 
for it, and this property is then to be again assessed, at whatever rent 
the Government of this country may, at that time, think piopei to 
impose In any part of the world, where the value of propei’ty is 
known , would not such a concession of a right of property in the soil, 
he called a cruel mockery ? 

In a country where the landlord has a permanent pioperty in the 
soil it will be worth his while to encourage his tenants, who hold his 
krm in lease, to improve that property ; at any rate, he will make 
such an agreement with them, as will prevent their destroying it. 

But when the lord of the soil himself, the rightful owner of the land, 
is only to become the farmer for a lease of ten years, and if he is then 
to he exposed to the demand of a new rent, which may perhaps be 
dictated by ignorance or rapacity, what hopes can there be, -^I will 
not say of improvement, hut of preventing desolation 1 will it not he 
his interest, during the early part of that term -to extract from the 
estate every possible advantage for himself; and if any future hopes 
of a permanent settlement are then held out, to exhibit his lands at the 
end of it in a state of ruin 1 

Althouo-h, howe-^er, I am not only of opinion that the zemindars 
have the beS; right, but from being persuaded that nothing could be so 
ruinous to the public interest, as that the land_ should he retamed as 
the property of Government ; I am also convinced, that faMing the 
claim of right of the zemindars, it would be necessary for the public 
good, to grant a right of property in the soil to them,_or to persons ot 
other descriptions. I think it unnecessary to enter into any (hscus- 
sion of the grounds upon which their right appears to he founded. 

It is the most effectual mode for promoting the general improve- 
ment of the country, which I look upon as the important object for our 
present consideration. 
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I may safely assert, that one-third of the Company’s territory in 
Hindostan, is now a jungle inhabited only by wild beasts. Will a ten 
years’ lease induce any proprietor to clear away that jungle, and en- 
courage the ryots to come and cultivate his lands ; when, at the end of 
that lease, he must either submit to be ta^ed, ad libitum, for their 
newly cultivated lands, or lose all hopes of deriving any benefit from 
his labour, for which perhaps by that time, he will hardly be repaid ? 

I must own, that it is clear to my mind, that a much more ad- 
vantageous tenure will be necessary, to incite the inhabitants of this 
country to make those exertions which can alone effect any substantial 
improvement. 

The habit which the zemindars have fallen into, of subsisting 
by annual expedients, has originated, not in any constitutional imper- 
fection in the people themselves, but in the fluctuating measures of 
Government; and I canot therefore admit, that a period of ten years 
will be consider'd by the generality of people, as a term nearly equal in 
estimate to perpetuity. 

By the prudent land-holders it will not, whatever it may be by 
proprietors of a contrary description. It would be unwise therefore to 
deny the former the benefit of a permanent system, because the mis- 
management of the latter will not allow them to derive the same ad- 
vantage from it. 


It is for the interest of the State, that the landed property should 
fall into the hands of the most frugal and thrifty class of people, who 
will improve their lands and protect the ryots, and thereby promote 
the general prosperity of the country. ' 

If there are men who will not follow this line of conduct when an 
opportunity is afforded them, by the enaction of good laws, it surely is 
not inconsistent with justice, policy, or humanity, to say, that the sooner 
their bad management obliges them to part with their property to the 
more industrious, the better for the State. 


It is immaterial to Government what individual possesses the land, 
provided he cultivates it, protects the ryots, and pays the public 
revenue. 


The short-sighted policy of having recourse to, annual expedients, 
can only be corrected by allowing those who adopt it, to suffer the con- 
sequences of it ; leaving to them at the same time the power of obviat- 
ing them, by pursuing the opposite line of conduct. 

Mr. Shore has stated but two positive objections to the latter part 
of the 2nd Eesolution : — The first is, that if after the notification that 
Sk in orig, settlement is approved by the Court of 

Directors, it will be declared permanent, the 
Court of Directors should not declare the permanency, the confidence of 
the natives in general will be shaken, and that those who relied on the 
confirmation, will be disappointed, and conclude that it was meant to 
deedve them. 


I can only say, in answer to this objection, tha.t I cannot believe 
any people to be so unreasonable as to accuse Government of a breach 
of faith, and an intention to deceive them, for' not doing what Goveim- 
meni in express terms assure them it is not in their power to promise 
to do, as it must depend upon the approbation of their superiors. 
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The only effect of the notification will, in my opinion, be, to 
encourage the landholder to offer — all that Government asks, or wishes ^Sep^em- 
for, — a fair rent, lest by endeavouring to withhold what he knows he ber 1789 . 
ought in justice to pay, he should forget that greatest of all blessings, 
a real property ; and to stimulate him to more exertion in his 
cultivation. 

But. supposing even for a moment, that the declaration would be 
received in the sense apprehended ; and that the zemindars were to 
act under a conviction that it was well founded, let us examine the 
nature of these acts, and whether the consequences of them would be 
such as to shake the confidence of the natives ; or to operate otherwise, 
in any respect, but advantageously to themselves. The acts alluded 
to, must of course be such as are calculated to promote the improvement 
of the country ; as, the assisting the ryots with money, the refrain- 
ing from exactions, and fche foregoing small temporary advantages for 
future permanent profits: such acts must ultimately redound^ to the 
benefit of the zemindai's, and ought to be performed by them, were the 
settlement intended to be concluded for ten years only, or even to be 
made annually. 

But this provident conduct cannot he expected from them so long 
as they have any grounds for apprehending that their land, when im- 
proved, may be committed to the management of the officers of Govern- 
meat, or made over to a farmer. 

Should the zemindars, therefore, misconstrue the meaning of the 
declaration, and act in consequence of that misapprehension, they would 
find tliemselves enriched by the error ; and this result, instead of tending 
to shake their confidence in Government, might teach them an useful 
lesson, from which they would profit, under any system of management. 

I shall further observe on this argument, that it is founded on a 
supposition, that when the zemindars are convinced that the demand 
of Government on their lands is fixed, they will adopt measures for 
the improvement of them, which they will not have recourse to, so long 
as that demand is liable to occasional variation, and, consequently, 
strongly points out the expediency of a permanent settlement, and de- 
claring to the land’holders as soon as possible, that the conclusion of a 
permanent settlement with them, is the object of the legislature in 
England, as soon as it can be effected upon fair and equitable terms. 

The second objection is, the doubt of its being expedient that the 
permanency should be declared. 

Mr. Shore says, we cannot pronounce absolutely upon the success 
of our measures, without experience. I must ask, what are these mea- 
sures, on the success of which there can be no doubt ? or, what is the 
experience that is wanting ; and what, by delaying a permanent settle- 
ment for a few years, would probably be improved ? 

There is nothing new in this plan, except the great advantages 
which are given to the zemindars, talookdars, and ryots, on one side ; 
and the additional security which the Company has against losses by 
balances from the value of the land, which is to be sold to make 
them good, being greatly increased on the other. By what probable, 

I may even say possible means is such a plan to fail 1 
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I understand the word permanency, to extend to the jumma only, 
and not to the details of the settlement ; for many regulations will cer- 
tainly be hereafter necessary, for the further security of the ryots in 
particular, and even of those tdookdars, who, to my concern, must still 
remain in some degree of dependence on the zemindars ; but these, 
can only be made by Government occasionally, as abuses occur ; 
and I will venture to assert, that either now, or ten years hence, 
or at any given period, it is impossible for human wisdom and 
foresight to form any plan that will not i*equire such attention and 
regulation ; and I must add, that if such a thing was possible, I do not 
believe that it will be easy to find a man more capable of doing it than 
Mr. Shore. 

I cannot, however, admit that such regulations can in any degree, 
affect the rights which it is now proposed to confirm to the zemindars, 
for I never will allow, that in any country, Government can be said to 
invade the rights of a subject, when they only require, for the benefit 
of the State, that he shall accept of a reasonable equivalent for the 
surrender of a real or supposed right, which in his hands is detrimen- 
tal to the general interest of the public ; or when they prevent his 
committing cruel oppressions upon his neighbours, or upon his own 
dependents. 

The Court of Directors have given usageneralidea ofthe amount of the 
land revenue from Bengal and Behar, with which they will be satisfied ; 
if we honestly and faithfully make a settlement equal, and even beyond 
their expectations, in point of revenue, and at the same time calculated 
in its outlines to promote the prosperity, happiness, and wealth of their 
subjects, what reason can we have to apprehend that they will not 
declare its permanency 1 

From the constitution of our establishments in this country, it al- 
most amounts to an impossibility, that at any period, the same Go- 
vernment, the same Boards, or the same collectors should continue for 
near the space of ten years ; upon what grounds then are the Court of 
Directors to look for more knowledge and useful experience at the ex- 
piration of that term, and under all contingencies that may be reason- 
ably expected to occur ? I cannot avoid declaring my firmest convic- 
tion, that if those provinces are let upon lease for that period only, 
they will find, at the end of it, a ruined and impoverished country, and 
that more diflS.calties will be experienced than even this Government 
have had to encounter. 

In regard to the 4 th resolution respecting gunges, bazars, &c. &c. 
as Mr, Shore has pi'oposed, that for the present they shall he placed 
under the management of the collectors, I will not at this time enter 
at large upon that question, for I feel very sensible how important 
it is, that the orders for the Behar settlement should be transmitted to 
the collectors of that district, without losing a minute’s time un- 
necessarily ; and I shall soon have an opportunity of delivering my 
sentiments fully upon it, when the Bengal settlement comes under our 
consideration* 

I must, however, observe, that of the six references which are pro- 
posed to be made to the collectors, I cannot see the smallest use in any 
of them, except the last, which goes to the expediency of the measure. 

As to the question of right, I cannot conceive that any Govern- 
ment in their senses would ever have delegated an authorized right to 
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any of tlieir subjects, to impose arbitrary taxes on tbe intotnal com- 
iiierce of the country. It certainly has been an abase that has crept 
iii, either through the negligence of the Mogul goA^ernors, Avho AA^eie Ler 17310 
careless and ignorant of ail matters of trade ; or, what is more probable, 
connivance of the Mussulmen Aumil, who tolerated the extortion of. 
the zemindar, that he might again plunder him in his turn. 

But be that as it may, tire right has been too long established, or 
tolerated, to allow a just Goveiiiment to take it away, vritliout indeim- 
nifjdng the proprietor from any loss. And I never heard that, in the 
most free state, if an indivb'’uai poss(^ssed a right that was incompatible 
with the pmblic welfare, the legislature made any scrapie of taking it 
from iiim, provided thejr gave huot a fair equivalent. The case of the 
late Duke of Athol, wlio, a fevA' years ago, parted Amry unwiihiigiy with 
the sovereignty of the Isle of Man, appears to me to be exactly iu point. 

I agree Avith Mr. Shore, that there Avould be a degree of absurdity 
in Government’s taking into their own hands the gungevS, &c. Avliicii 
are annexed to zemlndarry rights, and leaving the same abuses exist- 
ing in those which belong to jaghire and aitumglia p?ossessions ; but in- 
stead of leaving the former on that account, i should most undoubt- 
edly take away the latter, securing to the proprietors a liberal and 
ample equivalent for all such duties as were not raised, in absolute 
and direct violation of the orders of Government. 

There are, however, several articles, in what are called the sayer 
collections, with Avhich Government has no occasion to interfere, and 
Avhicli may very well be left in the hands of the proprietors. 


Me. Shoee delivers ihk eolloaamxg Minute. 

I have perused, with deliberate atteiitiiai, tlie Minute of the 
Governor General, in opposition to two points, in the proposition Avhich So'.^r! 51 )! 

I submitted to the Board. The question at present between us is, i > 
whether a notification shall be made to the proprietors of the soil in 
Behar, that the settlement, if approved by the Court of Directors, will 
become permanent, and no further alteration to take place at the end 
of the ten years. My opinion is, that it ought not to be made, because 
the declaration wall produce little, if any, advantages, whilst it may 
be attended with great inconvenience. The Governor General, on the 
contrary, contends, that great benefit will result from the declaration ; 
that it will be attended with no inconvenience ; and that the suppres- 
sion of it will be in the highest degree detrimental. 

After thanking the Governor General for his approbation of my 
public conduct, which I value as highly as any that can be bestoAved 
upon it, I shall now support my former opinion, in which I am strongly 
confirmed, with the same freedom Av'ith which I invite discussion. 

A declaration of the nature of that in question, is by no means 
adapted to the habits or modes of thinking of the people to whom it 
is addressed 5 and it is from their understandings, and not from ova 
own conceptions, that our conclusions, as to its effects, must be dravra. 

With men who have seen systems vary with every change of admin- 
istration, and new plans successively introduced u^ider the same Govern- 
ment, I can never expect that a declaration, conditional in its terms, 
will have that effect wrhicii the Governor General supposes, in oppo- 
sition to the Avhole experience ofthdr lives; and this too, at a monieni 
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of 'innovation^ when we are introducing a system of management 
different from any that has ever yet subsisted in Behar, since it came 
under the dominion of the English. 

The declaration implies- an attempt to reconcile the idea of a 
dubious perpetuit)^ with an absolute engagement for a limited time 
the zemindars and talookdars will look to the latter only, relying upon 
it, from year to j^ear, until experience shall have shown that reliance 
to be well founded- 

I do not admit, that by withholding the declai'ation,. the idea of 
permanency, as far as the proprietary rights of the zemindars are con- 
cerned, is withdrawn, or that the acknowledgment of those rights 
by such a measure, ceases to avail to them ; the contrast between 
annual imposition, and a certainty of ten years, suggests a very different 
conclusion ; great as the difference is in fact, between a permanency 
of ten years, and a perpetuity yet under the present circumstances of 
the country, the difference between the former and an annual assess- 
ment, will, to the conceptions of the people in general, if they reason 
at all, appear equally great and beneficial. 

I have said, that in the estimate of the people, a period of ten 
years will be nearly equal to perpetuity ; and although the Governor 
General differs with me in opinion, I still think the position well found- 
ed, supposing the possibility of some exceptions; yet the confidence 
of the natives in the stability of this assessment, will not be immediate, 
but arise from time and experience; and those who do rely upon 
it, must, for their own security, exert themselves. I am not inclined 
to expect any sudden revolution in the habits and opinions of the 
natives of this country, but rely upon time and the stability of our 
arrangements, to produce this change — that they are more influenced 
by temporary advantages than by a prospect of certain and remote 
benefit, and that their conduct is regulated by this principle, the con- 
ciuTenfc experience of all will allow. We wish to infuse more prudent 
and economical principles, and we adopt the conduct calculated to 
produce this effecfc ; but time and self-interest will be required to con- 
firm them. When the zemindar of Nuddea undertook to be answera- 
ble for the revenues of that district, in April 1786, it was under condi- 
tions that left him without a possible chance of any advantage, under 
renunciation of a certain subsistence, and subject to a responsibility 
which was discharged by a sale of part of liis zemindarry. 

Whether the proportion of jungle is more or less than a third of 
the Company’s territorial possessions in Hindostan, I know not ; but 
with respect to the |)ast, I am, from my own observation, as far as it 
has extended, authorized to affirm, that since the year 1770, cultivation 
is progressively increased, under all the disadvantages of variable assess- 
ments and peponal chpges ; and, with respect to the future, I haye 
no hesitation in declaring, that those zemindars who, under confirmed 
engagements, would bring their waste lands into cultivation, will not 
be deterred by a ten years’ asssessmeiit, from attempting it. If at this 
moment, the Government chose to confer grants of waste land in talook- 
darry tenure, under conditions that no revenue should be paid for them 
during five years, and that at the end of ten, the assessment should be 
fixed according to the general rates of land in the districts, where the 
tenures are situated, they would find no difficulty in pi*ocuring persons 
to engage, even upon less favorable terms. If I mistake not, the grants 
in Ramghur were precisely upon these principles, which are confo^^^mable 
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to tlie usage of tlie country. Because the utmost scope of encourage- 

ment is not held out by a ten years’ settlement, it will not follow that x8tiiSep.l789, 

none is afforded, or that the country, at the end of ten years, will 

become desolate. I desire to be understood in this place, that I do not 

mean to tax industry, in proportion to its improvement. 

The Governor General seems to consider the declaration under dis- 
cussion as e( 5 ^uivalent in effect, to an assessment in perpetuity, and his 
arguments are deduced from this principle, and from the necessity of 
establishing it. He considers a ten years settlement as abai toallsolid^ 
improvement : my opinion and arguments oppose this interpretation of 
the declaration, and go to show, that improvement, if at ail likely to 
happen, may be expected under a ten years’ settlement.^ 1 do not con- 
sider the perpetuit}^ of the assessment as properly forming any part of 
the present discussion, although it is required that our arrangements 
be made with a view to this principle. Such 1 understand to be the 
orders of the Court of Directors, whose reasoning upon this subject is 
not very different from my own ; for they are of opinion, that the idea 
of a definite teran would be more pleasing to the natives than a du- 
bious perpetuity ; and upon this ground, and^ because they do at the 
same time, upon a full consideration of the subject, see other reasons for 
preferring a given term of years at present, they therefore direct that 
we form the assessment for a period of ten years certain, 

But I have, on a former occasion, expressed my doubts whether 
the Company or Government in England should bind themselves to 
fix the assessment of this country, in perpetuity. ^ These doubts were 
suggested by mature consideration of the various existing abuses, which 
I have so fully detailed, and very serious reflection upon the conse- 
quences of them, and the difficulty of establishing regulations, which 
shall, in their progressive operation, correct them. ^ They have a re- 
ference to the circumstances of the country at this time, independent 
of the question upon general principles ; and I shall deem it my duty, 
before I leave this country, to point oat more particularly the foun- 
dation of those doubts, and to declare whether I retain or renounce 
them. I shall only observe in this place, that although the land is a 
security to Government for its revenues, and although exactions and 
oppressions may lead to the transfer of it, fi^oni bad managers to econo- 
mical substitutes, yet improvement may be long and etiectually ob- 
structed by the abuses practised, without leading to these consequences ; 
if this were not the case, the amount, sales of land would be much 
greater than they are at presents 

The Governor General asks, what are those measures of which I 
require experience, before I can pronounce absolutely of their success 1 
To reply to this question as fully as might be necessary, would require 
a detail beyond what my present time allows. I shall only therefore 
answer, that before I commit myself to recommend the confirmation 
of a settlement in perpetuity, I require the experience, that it has been 
formed with a due attention to the prescribed instructions ; consider- 
ing that two of the five collectors in Behar, taking the result of their 
objections, have declared the proposed settlement impracticable ; and 
a third officer, the acting collector of Bauglepore, has asserted, that a 
ten yeai s’ settlement will confirm all existing abuses, and that these 
are the agents by whom the settlement is to be formed, the expecfcatioa 
cannft be deemed unreasonable. 
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‘ 'iT'’ ikum^ discii.soing tlie perpetuity of tlie as- 

iM.hs4^'i7Sx ss^-^sment, I should suggest another question. Whether we ought not to 
]i 0 .ve some experience, that the regulations which we mean to establish, 
are found in practice sufficient to correct the various abuses existino*, in 
the detail of the collections 1 If these regulations are generally necessary, 
as I suppose them to be, it is very evident that they must be enforced^ 
before we can e'xpect improvement from the labours of the ryots, for 
whose ease and security they are principally calculated. T am willino’ 
to admit, that far greater abuses })ravail in the detail of the collections 
im Bengal, than in Behar ; and that in the latter province, the rules for 
detecting and correcting them, are more easily ascertained ; as far there- 
fore, as the argument drawn from abuses applies, it is stronger, in one 
case than in another. In fixing the assessment upon the zemindars for 
a term of years, we remove one temptation to oppression ; but the 
prosperity of the country must no less depend upon the energy with 
which our regulations are enforced; and in forming a judgment from 
past experience, may be allowed to entertain very justifiable appre- 
hension, that, from a want of knowing sufficiently existing abuses, we 
may bo under the necessiry of correcting them in future by new rules, 
which may either atiect the revenues of Government, or the stipulations 
of the zemindars. It is upon such considerations, that my doubts arise. 
They have no reference to future inquisitions into the value of zemin- 
darry estates, which, as far as the amount of the assessment is concerned, 
I deem iu general, sufficiently ascertained. 

The confirmation of a perpetual assessment, is a very serious con- 
sideration. I am not sure that iu authorizing the settlement made by 
Mr Law, we have not given sanction to an act of injustice, in per- 
petuating the exclusion of the proprietors of the soil, for their refusal 
to agree to the terms of the proposed settlement ; but upon this, as 
well as the whole of this plan, I mean carefully to revise the opinions 
which I have recorded, and state wiiat further oecui's to me upon the 
subject. 

Under the various circumstances which I have detailed, I cannot 
but adhere to my opinion regarding the declaration ; and if it should 
with any produce effect that, the non-confirmation of it, will be attend- 
ed with this consequence, that it will shake the confidence of the na- 
tives, at the very time when it begins to operate. I cannot ao-ree with 
the Governor General, that these provii^ces, if let upon a lease often 
years only, will be found in a depopulated state; or, that more diffi- 
culties will then be experienced, than oven this Government have had 
to encounter; nor, that this inferoiice can be established upon any 
other principle, than by proving that a permanency of ten years, to 
those who have subsisted upon annual expedients is destructive. 

With respect to the early periods of the decennial assessment, as 
far as the four or five first ^mars, 1 think every advantage will be gain- 
ed, which would Jdc derived fi'om a declared mokurrery ; and at that 
period, if a perpetuity is to be established, it may be declared. I do 
not believe the zemindars would offer more at this time, under one de- 
claration than another ; and if so, no advantage whould arise to Go- 
veiiiment in this respect. I do not see flie utility of the conditional 
declaration in any sense, and if it be resolved upon, I think it should 
succeed, ^not precede, the formation of the settlement, and, under cer- 
tain limitations, that the zemindars fulfil their engagement^ and com- 
ply with the regulatioBB prescribed. If it be eapj^le of producing any 
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advantage, it will equally follow from tMs mode, as from a previous 
declaration ; and if the Court of Directors should finally determine to i8tiiSep.i7S9. 
confirm the settlement in perpetuity, the fourth or fifth year will be 
fully time enough, and they will then have before them those docu- 
ments and illustrations which they require, with the advantage of know- 
ing the progress of the assessment for two or three years. 

If tlie declaration be made at all, either now or subsequent to the 
formation of the settlement, the Court of Directors, if they should not 
appi'ove it, are bound to declare their disapprobation of it. 

The remaining part of the Governor General’s Minute, relating to 
the gauges, bazars, &c. requires -no observations at pi'esent. Whenever 
the subject comes under discussion, I shall support, or retract opinions, 
as I think right ; at present, I shall only say, that whether the rights 
of the zemindars to the property of the gauges be denied, or admitted, 
no incouvenience can arise, as far as I see, from stating the questions 
which I have proposed. 

(Signed) JOHN SHORE. 


Extract Bengal Revenue Consultations, the 21st December 1789. 

The following Minute, delivered by Mr. Shore, previous to his Minute of 
departure for Europe, having been read in circulation, is now re- Mr. shore, 
corded. — h)ec. 17&9. 

Para. 1. I have lately recorded my doubts regarding the propriety 
of declaring the assessment, now to be imposed upon the country, fixed 
and unalterable ; and shall state, as concisely as the subject will admit, 
tbe circumstances which have suggested those doubts. 

2. In support of the declaration, it is contended, that property is 
insecure whilst it is exposed to arbitrary demands, and that industry is 
discouraged by apprehensions ; that it will be taxed in proportion to 
its advance ; that until propertjr be fixed upon a solid foundation, the 
])rosperit 5 ^ of a country can never be effectual^ promoted; and, that it 
is an abuse of terms, to give the name of property to a tenure, which 
may be forfeited at the discretion of the ruling power, by the accumu- 
lation of exactions which it cannot diseharge. 

3. To the general principles upon which these arguments are 
founded, 1 yield my assent; but the application of them, must be di- 
rected by circumstances of time and situation, which ought to be well 
considered. 

4. It will, I believe, be admitted, that equality in taxation is of 
great importance ; and, in justice, all the subjects of a State should con- 
tribute as nearty as possible, in proportion to the income which they 
enjoy, under its protection. On the other hand, it is allowed that 
a considerable degree of inequality is a less evil ^than a very great 
degree of uncertainty ; and that annual assessments of the land-tax, 
give rise to mote inconveniences than they pretend to rectify. 

5. That the contribution of the zemindars, are disproportioned to 
their respective incomes, we know with certainty ; we also profess to 
take from them 9-lOths of their receipts. The proportion paid by tbe 
cultivators of the soil, ma-y be reckoned at a half, or it may be nearer 
perhaps, to three-fifths of the gross produce. Taking this at 100 parts, 
the claims of Government may be estimated at 45. The zemindars and 
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under-renters may be supposed to have 15, and 40 remains with the 
culbivators of the soil. In the two last classes, some enjoy considera- 
bly more than the assigned proportion ; others, again less. 

6. Under these circumstances, allowing for the common varia- 
tions in the state of society, in the improvement and in the decline of 
agriculture, and admitting the probable alteration in the value of sil- 
ver, it is certain that the constancy of the assessment may be of great 
inconvenience, and even ruinous to many of the contributors ; and in 
this case, there will be a necessity of some future alteration, wbicb must 
always take place, to the disadvantage of Government, if the assessment 
be now declared fixed for ever. 


7* But independent of these considerations, there are others pe- 
culiar to this country, which for a long series of years, have more or 
less affected the annual revenue, — I mean drought and inundation, and 
the consequences attending them — -scarcity and distress. Can we de- 
clare that no allowance shall be made for calamities of this nature, 
when they are great and extensive ? Mr. Law remarks, that should 
an earthquake happen, overflowing rivers deposit sand, or mistaken 
assessment render the village inadequate to bear the land-tax, the pro- 
prietor should be at liberty* to resign the estate, which may be trans- 
ferred to another. But the difficulty requires another solution, and 
under the principle of a fixed assessment, one or other of these conse- 
quences may ensue : that the estate of the proprietor may be forfeited, 
without any fault on his part ; or, that the assessment will be subject 
to diminution, without a sufficient provision for the restoration of 
it ; and I see much difficulty in guarding against them, under the pre- 
liminary supposition. 

8. If, either from the causes stated, or, from any other, an con- 
siderable alteration in the assessment should take place, the permanency 
of it becomes ideal only. 

9. This is one light in which the subject is to be considered ; 
there are other important circumstances to be attended to. 

30.^ It is aUowed that the zemindars are, generally speaking, 
grossly ignorant of their true interests, and of all that relates to their 
estates ; — that the detail of business with their tenants is irregular and 
confused,^ exhibiting an intricate scene of collusion, opposed 
to exaction, and of unlicensed demand substituted for methodized 
claims ; that the rules by which the rents are demanded from the 
ryots, are numerous, arbitrary, and indefinite ; — that the officers of 
Government, possessing local control, are imperfectly acquainted with 
them, whilst their superiors further removed from the detail, have still 
less information ; — that the rights of the talookdars dependent on the 
zemindars, as well as of the ryots, are imperfectly understood and 
defined ; that, in common cases, we often want sufficient data and 
experience, to enable us to decide, with justice and policy, upon claims 
to exemption from taxes^^; and that a decision erroneously made, may 
be followed by one or other of these consequences : a diminution of the 
revenues of Government, or a confirmation of oppressive exaction. 

truth of this detail, there will be no dissenting voice; 
and it follows from it, that until the variable rules adopted, in adjust- 
ryots, are simplified and rendered more definite, no 
solid improvement can be expected from their labours, upon which the 
prosperity of the country depends. The difficulties attending this task 
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are allowed by all wlio have had experience of it ; nor is much required Minute of 
to know, that to make an adjustment between two parties, where one 
fears, and each suspects the other ; in a country too, where every 
innovation is received with disgust and apprehension, local information, 
assiduity, and perseverance, are indispensable requisites. 

12. No one, I believe, is so sanguine as to expect that the 
perpetuation of the zemindarry assesssment will at once provide a 
remedy for these evils. Time must be allowed for the growth of 
confidence, and for the acquisition of knowledge. We know from ex- 
pei'ience what the zemindars are ; and I am not inclined, in' opposition 
to that expeiience, to suppose that they will at once assume new princi- 
ples of action, and become economical landlords and prudent trustees 
of the public interests. 

13. The necessity of some interposition between the zemindars 
and their tenants is absolute ; and Government interferes by establish- 
ing regulations for the conduct of the zemindars, which they are to 
execute, and by delegating authority to the collectors, to enforce their 
execution. If the assessment of the zemindarries were unalterabl}’' 
fixed, and the proprietors were left to make their own arrangements 
with the ryots, without any restrictions, injunctions, or limitations, 
which indeed is a result of the fundamental principle, the present con- 
fusion would never be adjusted. 

14. This interference, though so much modified, is in fact an in- 
vasion of proprietary right, and an assumption of the character of land- 
lord, which belongs to the zemindar; for it is equally a contradiction 
in terms to say that the property in the soil is vested in the zemindar, 
and that we have a right to regulate the terms by which he is to let his 
lands to the ryots, as it is to connect that avowal, with discretionary and 
arbitrary claims. Tf the land is the zemindar's, it will only be partial- 
ly his property, whilst we prescribe the quantum which he is to col- 
lect, or the mode by which the adjustment of it is to take place be- 
tween the parties concerned. 

15. The most cursory observation shows the situation of things 
in this country, to be singularly confused. The relation of a zemindar 
to Government, and of a ryot to a zemindar, is neither that of a pro- 
prietor nor a vassal ; but a compound of both. The former, performs 
acts of authority, unconnected with proprietary right ; — the latter, 
has rights, without real property ; and the propeity of the one, and 
the rights of the other, are, in a great measure, held at discretion. Such 
was the system which we found, and which we have been under the 
necessity of adopting. Much time .will, I fear, elapse before we can 
establish a system, perfectly consistent in all its parts ; and before we 
can reduce the compound relation of a zemindar to Government, and 
of a ryot to a zemindar, to the simple principles of landlord and tenant. 

But substance is more important than forms. If the propositions of 
the collectors, for correcting the prevailing abuses, be examined, they 
will be found. defective ; and the regulations, vjjiich our experience has 
enabled us to establish, will, when considered, appear indefinite, where 
they ought to have the utmost precision. Orders, which should be 
positive, are tempered by cautious conditions ; nor am I ashamed to 
distrust my own knowledge, since I have frequent proofs that new en- 
quiries lead to new information. 

16. Notwithstanding repeated prohibitions against the introduc- 
tion of new taxes, we still find that many have been established of late 
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Minute of vears. The idea of the imposition of taxes, Ly a landlord upon liis te- 
Bec^rr9 Eant, implies an inconsistency ; and the prohibition in spirit, is an en- 

‘ ' croachmeiit upon proprietary right ; for ie is saying to the landlord, 

you shall not raise the rents of your estate. But without expatiating 
on this part of the argument, I shall only here observe, that with an 
exception of an arbitrary limitation in hivor of the Khode and Khaust 
ryots, the regulations for the new settlement virtually confirm all these 
taxes, without our possessing any records of them, and without know- 
ing, how far they are burthensome or otherwise. In some cases, a 
knowledge of those impositions has been followed by the abolition fn 
them ; in others, it may be equally necessary ; wherever it takes place, 
there is a risk that the assessment will suffer a proportionate dimi- 
nution. At present they are in many places so numerous and compli- 
cated, tkat after having obtained an enumeration of the whole, the 
amount of the Ausil with the proportionate rates of the several 
Abwabs, it requires an accountant of some ability, to calculate what 
a r 3 mt is to pay, and the calculation may be presumed, beyond tluj 
idnlity of most tenants. The pottah rarely expresses the sum total 
01 the rents ; and it is difficult to determine what is extortion. 

17. The rates at which landed property is transferred by public 
sale, in liquidation of arrears to be assessed, are also to arise from re- 
gulations, now to be established from the want of fixed data, the trans- 
fer is attended with embarrassment and mistakes : of this, the sales of 
Sercopore and ■\Iundulgaut, furnish sufficient proofs. Ikere is one 
question of great importance' connected with this part of the subject, 
whether a proprietor, by purchase, is, or is not entitled to collect, what 
his predecessors had done? At present, he deems himself authorized 
to collect all the articles existing at the time of his purchase, whether 
prohibited by old regulations or not ; and the amount of the revenues 
thus collected, is the estimate by which he regulates his purchase. 

18. The arguments which I have stated, may be reduced to the 
following summar)' : — That with whatever care the assessment may 
be made, it is certain that there will be a considerable degree of in- 
equality in it, and if in any case, the inequality should be on the side 
of excess, it must be rectified, lowering the assessment ; since to 
enforce the payment of it, will be at the hazard and perhaps ruin of 
the proprietors : where it is unequally low, the proprietors will gain, 
and the Government will suffer; that from circumstances more parti- 
cularly effecting the country, the establishment of an unalterable assess- 
ment seems attended with peculiar difiiculties, and the attempt may 
be billowed by a diminution of the pjiblic revenue, whilst no probable 
means of preventing this consequence occur ; that if the amount of it, 
be allowed to depend at all upon contingencies', the chance in every 
instance vull be against the Government. 

19. On the other hand, the necessity of preseiibing regulations for 
simplifying the complicated rentals of the rjmts, (which ought if possible 
to be redueedto one sum, fora given quantity of land of a determinate 
quality and produce) of defi.ning and establishing the rights of the 
ryots and talookdars with precision, together with the expediency of 
procuring clear data for the transfer by sale, of public and private pro- 
perty are admitted. 

. 20. Under all these circumstances, is it not better to introduce a 

new principle by degrees, than establish it at once, beyond the power 
of revocation I If we arc certain that the assessment now to be esta- 
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blished, can be formed •with a sufficient degree of equality to be levied 
at all times, notwithstanding the supposed possible variations : if we 
are convinced that any meditated arrangements are sufficient to correct 
present and prevent future abuses, or that we can in the sequel, esta- 
blish regulations for this purpose, without affording pleas that shall 
affect the permanency of the assessment : if the relative rights of the 
individuals concerned, are now sufficiently determined, or can be 
determined, wdthout the same consequence from any future 
decisions : if we are sufficiently informed with respect to the 
present e^tactions, to declare that they may be continued, without 
establishing a rack-rent, or if they are abolished, that the suppression 
of them, will not diminish the assessment ; no objections will 
remain to declare it permanent and unalterable. But upon these points, 
I have my doubts ; and they are justified by past experience. The 
tribute of the Rajah of Benares, has been temporarily reduced, from 
the causes which I have stated ; and the defficultj^ of a determination 
upon other points, may be ascertained when the address from the Board 
of Revenue of the BOth August, accompanying a representation from 
tlie collector of Dinagepore, comes under consideration. I presume 
that many zemindars are nearly in the same predicament with that of 
Dinagepore : the question regarding it is, whether certain taxes shall 
be consolidated and confirmed, or not ; and the determination will, 
either establish or diminish the present assessment. The collector’s 
proposition refers the final decision to subsequent enquiry; and until 
that is made, no satisfactory determination can be passed. Those who 
contend for the permanency of the assessment, must maintain the 
affirmative of all the dubious propositions which I have stated ; and 
whatever the ultimate resolution may be, it is at least necessary to 
point out the difficulties attending a decision,— justice to our successors, 
requires this. 

21. Objections to a permanent assessment have been made by 
others, upon .different gi’ounds. 

22. It is contended, that the revenue proper to he drawn from 
these provinces, may be prodigiously increased. I think not ; and the 
argument has of course no weight with me ; but in considering the 
question, it ought not to be suppressed. It is of much more impor- 
tance that the assessment is not too high, when we declare it perpetual, 

23. These reflections, have no immediate connection with the 
plan of a decennial assessment, which is, at all events, to take place. I 
consider this as a period of experiment and improvement, during which, 
by a systematical conduct, regularly directed to one object, we are to 
give confidence to the zemindars, and procure a simplification of the 
present complicated rental of the ryots. The foundation of this im- 
provement, is to be laid in regulations to be established, and the pro- 
posed reform, depends upon the execution of them, without which, I 
may venture to predict, no assessment can he permanent. If at the 
end of the fifth, sixth, or any subsequent year, not exceeding the eighth, 
of the assessment, it shall be found that the desired improvement has 
been accomplished, that the relative rights of talookdars, ryots, and ze- 
mindars, are rendered definite and precise, and that the country flou- 
rishes under the prescribed regulations, and the superintending care of 
the revenue officers : the settlement may again be extended, to any 
period of ten or twenty years. The doubts which I have suggested, 
will then be brought to a test. The question of a pei'petual assessment 
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ShoTe^SthD^e- agitated, witli more accurate information ; and if any er- 

ceiSSr 1789 !" been committed in rating the value of the different districts, 

they may be corrected. 

24. It is very obvious that the country at large may be equal to 
the discharge of the present entire tribute ; but, that from the inequality 
of the assessment, it may be found impracticable to collect it. A due dis- 
tribution of it, would prevent a diminution which, without it, may 
ensue. I am by no means inclined to tax industry, by raising the 
assessment in propertion to improvements ; but without attempting 
any increase upon the total amount, I shall suppose that fixed, and 
that the Government here, is restricted fronr any augmentation of it 
during the ten years. The assessment at all events is to be unaltera- 
ble ; but if, from experience during the course of it, it should appear to 
have been imposed with any considerable inequality, or if a necessity 
should occur for lowering it, in partial instances^ I see no objection, in 
reason or propriety, against a more correct distribution, at the end of 
the period. If the rules proposed he confirmed, with such improve- 
ments as the Board may adopt, and be duly executed, the observation 
of those employed, will furnish clear and sufficient data for the correc- 
tion of the assessment, which is unconnected with any idea of raising 
the general land-tax imposed on the country ; — it has a tendency only 
to secure that, which we think may be drawn from it. 

25. If the assessment now to be established, instead of being 
formed upon gross calculations and averages, were regulated by a real 
knowledge of the sources, whence it is drawn ; if, instead of presump- 
tions arising from the supposed collections of the zemindars, we knew 
what the ryots paid, and whether that amount, was hurthensome or 
otherwise ; and if the assessment of the land-tax were regulated by a gene- 
ral standard ; the arguments founded on inequality, would lose much 
of their weight : yet a reliance upon the best apparent information is 
fallible, as our recent experience regarding MLidnapore proves ; for if the 
assessment made by the collector upon documents of the greatest- 
probable authenticity, had been declared permanent, the collection of it, 
if enforced, would have reduced many of the talookdars to distress, and 
some to ruin. Are we not as likely, or more so, to err in the distribu- 
tion of the assessment upon a coUectorship, as upon the sub-divisions of 
a particular district ? 

26. The fatal consequences resulting from variations in system 
and practice, are so manifest, that it is not without reluctance I record 
my doubts, regarding the practicability and policy of putting an end 
to them, by a declaration which, by establishing permanency, strikes 
at the root of the evil ; and 1 should be happy to .see these doubts re- 
solved and refuted. The necessity of giving confidence to our subjects 
is absolute ; and, upon this ground, the establishment of a decennial 
assessment, whatever partial objections may be made to it, (and some 
there are,) is expedient and indispensable. ‘ I think it probable that its 
amount will sustain some diminution, during the course of the period ; 
and, at the conclusion of it, be less than in the fii^st year. This proba- 
bility, if it be admitted, suggests an argument against a permanent as- 
sessment. A temporary sacrifice may be made, to inspire confidence ; 
but to consent to a perpetual loss, whilst it can be regained without 
injury or injustice, is certainly not advisable. To those who have subsist- 
ed by annual expedients, who have been left at the mercy of variable 
discretion, a period often years will be in estimate, nearly equal to a per- 
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netuity ; and, if the confidence gained during the course of it, be con- 
firmed indue time, little will be lost by the experiment, whilst it 
leaves room for the perfection of the system which we mean to establish j 
much less will then be left to hazard : and I hold it prudent, in esta- 
blishing great innovations in principle, under an acknowledgment of 
defective information, to take experience for our guide. Our measures 
have a view to permanency ; but before we declare it, prudence dic- 
tates that we should have some certainty, that the G-overnment will not 
suffer by its liberality, and that the benefits of it, will extend to that 
class whose labours are the riches of the State. 1 submit my reflections 
to the discussion of the Governor General in Council, and to the deci- 
sion of the Court of Directors, by whom it must be made. 

27. I shall take this opportunity of recording some remarks upon 

the plan of settlement proposed, and in part executed by Mr. Law. 
May doubts as to a permanent assessment, apply to the fundamental 
proportion of his whole plan ; although I am not sorry that it has been 
executed. The experiment will give rise to a further experience, which 
may assist in determining upon the general question. I shall here pass 
over such parts of the plan, as have an immediate and necessary depen- 
dence upon the principle of it. ^ ^ r 

28. With respect to the execution, the difference from former 
practice, consists in this, — that the Goveimment, through its own oflScers, 
fixes the assessment upon the villages, instead of imposing ituponentiie 
purgunnahs, as formerly, each village-holder being responsible for the 
quit-rent of his lands. There is an exception in the case of larger 
zemindarries : the assessment upon them, is fixed upon the whole, and 
the distribution of that assessment is to be made, upon the component 
villages. This alteration in practice will, I trust, be attended with 

sensible advantages. , t ii. 

29. But the perpetuity of assesment is qualified by Mr. Law, by the 

introduction of a clause, thaf the proprietors of mokuixery tenures, shall 
be subject to a proportion of a general addition, when required by the 
exigencies of Government, This qualification is, in fact, a subveision o 
the fundamental principle ; for, the exigencies not being defined, a Go- 
vernment may interpret the conditions, according to its own sense o 
them; aad the same reasons which suggest an addition to_ the assess- 
ment, may perpetuate the enhancement. The explanation given by JVir- 
Law to this objection is, that temporary extraordmaries must have 
temporary resources, and even the land at home, is liable to a geneia 
tax during war ; but the land-tax in England does not bear a propor- 
tion of 9-lOths to the income of the proprietor. . , , t r 

30. Notwithstanding the explanation, I shall consider the quali- 
fying clause as either nugatory or pernicious, and as standing m direct 
contradiction to the principle of a mokurrery settlement, xhe very 
term implies an unalterable assessment ; and, if the explanation be 
founded on necessity, it is decisive against the perpetuity ol it. 

31. It is certainly a question of some curiosity, as well as ot 
importance, to inquire what ideas the people themselves entertain ot 
this clause, in a deed which professes to confer upon them es a es, 
subject to a fixed land-tax. Is it possible to conceive that they un- 
derstand the consequences of it, and their extent? Ihe zemindars ot 
Bengal would reason very accurately upon them, and conclude that 
the proposal to fix the assessment upon their estates unalter a b j, an , 
at the same time, to connect that proposal, with a clause authorizing 
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enhancement at the discretion of the Government, was irreconcileable 
in its terms, and they would probably indulge 'suspicions unfavourable 
to the intentions of the Government. Is it unfair to conclude, that a 
reliance upon the personal qualities of Mr. Law, his honour, his probity, 
and his zeal, so successfully displayed to the advantage of the Company^ 
and for the happiness of those placed under his authority, has dis- 
armed suspicion, and gained consent to a proposition, which has never 
been well considered or understood ? Let this be as it may, I deem 
the proposition of mokurrery settlement, subject to an increase upon 
exigency, a solecism ; and that permanency must be given up, or the 
clause he withdrawn. 

82. One of Mr. Law’s propositions is, that, where there are pro- 
prietors of villages, they be confirmed in the possession of them, upon 
condition of paying the fixed tax ; but, if they refuse acceding to the 
terms proposed, that they be excluded from all management and right 
in future, receiving a fixed allowance of 10 per cent, on the Jumma, 
payable to Government ; and that their lands be conferred on credita- 
ble men, subject to this allowance, in addition to the fixed tax. 

88. I shall consider the latter part of this proposition only, with 
an acknowledged regret that I did not view the consequences of it be- 
fore, in the light in which I now see them ; and of course my objec- 
tions to it, were weaker than they ought to have been. 

34. The persons affected by it are those whom we acknowledge 
to be the proprietors of the soil ; and we have consented to take away 
their property in perpetuity, and bestow it upon others. The act, in 
my opinion, combines both inj ustice and impolicy. 

35. For, although it is founded upon the refusal of the zemindars 
to take upon themselves the management of their estates, and although 
a provision has been stipulated for them, at the rates established by 
ancient usage ; yet, when we consider the condition of the proprietors 
of the soil in Behar, the penalty appears immoderately severe. In the 
late instructions, which only profess the establishment of a decennial 
settlement, no estate is to be assigned to the management Df an alien, 
iiiitil the reasons on which the proprietor’s refusal is founded, have 
been submitted to the consideration of the Board of Revenue. Similar 
precautions are prescribed, where the proprietors are not forthcoming. 

36. ^ That a man should relinquish his property, when it is offered 
to him in terms of security which he never before had, seems difficult 
to account for^ in any satisfactory way. The success of the mokurrery 
settlement relies upon a different principle ; upon the anxiety to ac- 
quire, and the incitement, to improve an estate, the claims upon which 
are fixed ; yet experience shows, that the mind may be so far depressed 
by poverty:" or by oppression, as to be satisfied with a moderate ad- 
vantage or income, secured without personal efforts. Whether this be 
the cause, or whether we assign the refusal to a want of confidence in 
the measures and professions of Government, or whether we attribute 
it to a consciousness of inhability to reap the same advantages by 
management, which another can acquire ; the objection, in every in- 
stance, is equally solid, when the justice of it is considered. The 
weight of the proposed assessment, can hardly be deemed a well-found- 
ed objection; since those who succeed to the estates relinquished, 
must provide, over and above that amount, subsistence for the dismiss- 
ed proprietor at the rate of 10 per cent. But I think the Govern- 
ment have gone too far, in authorizing their perpetual dispossession of 
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proprietors ; and that this is a power which ought never to be delegat“ 

ed to any collector, without the previous and express sanction of the ceSr iVsq!*” 

Supreme authority in every instance. 

37. From a cursory inspection of the accounts of Havelly Behar, 

I find that 70 villages, consisting of 22,452 begas, and assessed at Ru- 
pees 18,535, have been taken from proprietors, on account of their ab- 
sence ; that forty villages, containing 10,700 begas, and assessed at 
Rupees 773, appear to have been taken from the proprietors, although 
no refusal is stated. To the greater part of the remainder, no ex- 
planation is annexed, whether there be any proprietors, and, if so, 
whether they declined to engage. I do not desire the Board to rely 
upon this statement as accurate, although I believe it will not be found 
materially erroneous ; but they will probably think it necessary to re- 
quire a particular explanation, exhibiting a list of the former proprie- 
tors in possession ; of those Avho have been dispossessed ; and of the 
causes of such dispossession, in all the districts where the mokurrery 
settlement has taken place. 

38. With respect to absentees, the case is particularly hard; and 
if, upon their return, they should ask why their estates have been 
disposed of in perpetuity, I fear it would be difficult to give a satis- 
factory answer. The exclusion of them, as well as of the others, ex- 
tends to their heirs ; and it establishes, in every instance, a perpetual 
pension, and consequently a perpetual burthen on the State. 

39. It may be asked, what is to be done, where the proprietors 
refuse, or are absent 1 The answer is obvious. Let us first be assured, 
that the requisition made to those present, is just in its terms; and, 
having decided this point, two modes occur ; either that Government, 
as in the case of minors and females, should appoint a manager to the 
estate, or that it be let to farm for a term of years, with a reserve of 
subsistence to the proprietor. The objections to either of these modes, 

I am aware of; but they result from necessity, not from ;choice; and 
it is far better, that a system should bend to justice, policy, and hu- 
manity, than that those should be violated to support a system. 

40. If my reflections upon two principal parts of the plan are 
just, they will suggest a very necessary caution, that, in establishing 
principles, we do not sacrifice justice. I am not ashamed to acknow- 
ledge what appears to me an error ; and I think no time should be 
lost in rectifying the resolution which has tended to the perpetual ex- 
clusion of absent and recusant proprietors. 

41. Another proposition is, that the waste lands remain as 
crown lands for future allotment, as proposals for them may be ten- 
dered. 

42. The first question that arises upon this, is — To whom do the 
waste lands at present belong ? Are there no zemindars, proprietors 
of them ? If there are, is Government, by usage or law, authorized to 
take them away, or have the proprietors consented to part with them 1 
These are preliminaries, which ought to he examined and decided. 

43. But I shall consider the proposition, in another point of view. 

The limits of the villages are left undetermined, by any marked boun- 
daries. The quantity of land in each, although stated in begas, is con- 
fessedly unascertained. The proprietors, therefore, may extend their 
possessions, and encroach upon the present waste lands, gradually ; and 
this mode it is most probable they will attempt, instead of undertaking 
the cultivation of waste lands, under any specific engagement to pay 
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Shore, 8th De- a^^cession of inhabitants from foreign countries ; and, in any other 

cemher 1789, appears to me almost useless. 

44. Notwithstanding the* objections stated by Mr. Law, to de- 
termining the extent of the villages by ascertained boundaries, I still 
think this should be done, to guard against the consequences of liti- 
gated limits. He observes, that he inserted the words^ in the pottah 
or title deed, of more or less,’’ as applied to the quantity of land, for 
the reciprocal security of Government and land-holder ; but the term is 
as likely to give rise to insecurity, whenever a competition occurs be- 
tween the two parties. To ascertain the limits of the land by boun- 
daries, it will rarely, I conceive, be necessary to measure it. As they 
are now disposed of, there is no criterion for determining the quantity ; 
for the term '' more or less ' precludes any ascertainment with regard 
to the number of begas, and by what evidence can the extreme 
boundaries be defined? I think the Government ought to know what 
it oives, and the proprietor what he receives ; and, provided limits 
were marked out, the term more or less” would be unimportant. 
The difficulties of the operation are hj no means, in my opinion, so 
o'reat as Mr. Law apprehends. He says, that the boundaries of culti- 
vated villages are well ascertained; if so, let them be marked and 

recorded. . 

45« If the plan should, in its progress, be attended with the im- 
provement expected from it, the limits of the estates will then become 
very important ; and some time or other, there will he a necessity for 
defining them. The objections of Mr. Law go, indeed, to the possibi- 
lity of such a measure ; for, if the proprietors themselves ap ignorant 
and neo-ligent ; if they and the collector’s assistants are liable to err, 
who is1io"undertake it 1 Or upon what evidence, under these suposi- 
tions, (which I take up, from Mr. Law’s replies to my queries of 25th 
January 1789,) are the courts of justice to decide, or what agents are 
they to employ, to establish the facts on which a judgment should be 
made ? But, if ever necessary to be done, the limits may certainly he 
marked with more facility at this time, than they can be at any future 
period, 

46. An objection has been made to the plan under discussion, 
that the revenue payable by each mokurredar, has not been ascertain- 
ed with sufficient accuracy. I acknowledge Mr. Law’s information 
upon this subject, is not so satisfactory, as I could wish ; but, on the 
other hand, it is to he remembered, that the total amount of the reve- 
nues of each pergunnah has been augmented and realized ; so that, al- 
though Government may not have obtained the greatest possible 
amount, they have at least benefited, in a considerable degree. To mi- 
nute local examinations, there are objections ; but they are less forci- 
ble when considered as preparatory to a mokurrery plan, than upon 
the principle of a temporary assessment. I do not, however, admit 
that this increase is solely owing to the principle of the assessment^ 
but assign it rather to the ability of the superintending officer. 

47. In the general and particular instructions for the Behar pro- 
vince, some propositions in Mr. Law’s plan have been modified, and, I 
hope, improved. The subject would still afford room for ampler dis- 
cussion ; but the most important parts have been adverted to, and 
some observations, on particular points, will be found in my Minute of 
September 18th.^ — It is only necessary further to observe, that the de- 
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fects in tlie fundamental principle of the plan, if it be confirmed, must 
be corrected, by annulling the clause which, in its operation, has a 
direct tendency to subvert it ; and that the Government must either 
submit to I’escind what they have approved, or confirm what, to me, 
appears impolitic and unjust. 

8th December 1789. (Signed) J. SHORE. 


Extract Bengal Revenue Consultations. 

10th February 1790. 

The following Minute from the Governor General having been 
sent in circulation on the 7th instant, and returned, is here 
recorded. 

I have considered Mr, Shore’s Minutes on the proposed Settle- 
ment of the Revenue, which were recorded on the proceedings of the 
18th September, and 21st December last, with all the attention which 
the importance of the subject deserves, and which is due to the 
opinions of a man, who is so distinguished for his knowledge of the 
revenue system of this country, and for whose public-spirited princi- 
ples, and general character, I have the highest esteem. 

After having experienced so much advantage from the able and 
almost uniform support that I have received from Mr. Shore, during a 
period of near three years, it would have been particularly gratifying 
to me, if we could have avoided to record different opinions, at the 
moment of our separation; but a regard to the due discharge of public 
duty, must supersede all other considerations ; and 1 have at least the 
satisfaction to be certain, that no private motives have influence with 
either of us ; and that a sense of our duty alone, has occasioned the 
few exceptions that have arisen to that general concurrence, which 
there will Rppf^ar to have been in our sentiments, on almost all im- 
portant points relating to the public business. 

The interests of the Nation, as well as the Company, and the 
happiness and prosperity of our subjects in this country, are deeply con- 
cerned in the points on which we differ; and as the public good is 
our only object, I am persuaded, that it is equally our wish, that the 
final decision may be such, as will most effectually promote it. 

Mr. Shore, in his propositions for making the Behar settlement, 
objected to our notifying to the land-holders the intention of the Court 
of Directors, to declare the decennial settlement permanent and unaltera- 
ble, provided that it meets with their approbation ; and, in his two 
last Minutes, he goes further, and endeavours to prove that a perma- 
nent assessment of the lands of these provinces, would at any time, be 
unadvisable: — He also contends, that the taking into the hands of 
Government, the collection of all internal duties on commerce, and 
allowing the zemindars and others, by whom these duties have been 
hitherto levied, a deduction equal to the amount which they now re- 
alize from them, will not be productive of the expected advantages to 
the public at huge ; and that it is moreover an unjustifiable invasion 
of private property. 

Had I entertained a doubt of the expediency of fixing the demand 
Government upon the lands, I should certainly have thought it my duty 
to withhold the notification of the intention of the Court of Directors 
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Wmnieoi Go- wliicli I recommended ; but after the most mature and deliberate consi- 
deration of Mr. Shore’s reasoning, being still firmly persuaded thatafixed 
and unalterable assessment of the land-rents, was best calculated to 
promote the substantial interests of the Company, and of the British 
nation, as well as the happiness and prosperity of the inhabitants of our 
Indian territories ; and being also convinced that such a notification, 
would render the proprietors of land anxious to have the management 
of their own estates, and in many instances induce them to come for- 
ward with more fair and liberal ofiers, at the period of making the new 
settlement ; and, at the same time, that even a disappointment of their 
expectations would be the cause of no real injury to them, or place 
them in a worse situation than they were before such hopes were held 
out to them, it became my indispensable duty to propose that the in- 
tentions of the Court of Directors should be published. 

The notification has been accordingly made in tbe several collec- 
toi'ships of Behar, and in the collectorship of Midnapore in Orissa, the 
final orders for the settlement of which, have been issued ; and the 
same reasons will induce me to recommend its being published through- 
out Bengal. 

The accompanying extracts from the correspondence of the col- 
lector of Sliahabad, in the province of Behar, with the Board of Revenue, 
will prove that my expectations regarding the effect of this notification, 
were well founded (Appendix No. 1.) 

I now come to the two remaining points on which I have differed 
with Mr. Shore, and the final decision regarding which, must rest with 
the Honorable Court of Directors ; viz., the expediency of declaring 
the decennial settlement permanent, and appointing officers on the part 
of Government, to collect the internal duties on commerce. 

The following appears to me to be Mr. Shore’s principal objections 
to a permanent assessment : — that we do not possess a sufficient 
knowdedge of the actual collections made from the several districts, to 
enable us to distribute the assessment upon them, with the requisite 
equality : — that the demands of the zemindars upon the talookdars 
and lyots, are undefined ; and even if we did possess a competent 
knowledge of the above points, th^re are peculiar circumstances attend- 
ing this country, which must ever render it bad policy in the Govern- 
ment, to fix their demand upon the lands. 

I shall now offer such remarks as occcur to me on the facts and ar- 
guments adduced by Mr. Shore, in support of the above objections : — 

Mr. Shore observes, that we profess to take from the zemindars 
nine-tenths of their receipts ; and, under these circumstances, allowing 
for the common variations in the state of society, in the improvement, 
and in the decline of agriculture, and admitting the probable alterations 
in the value of silver, it is certain that the constancy of the assessment 
may be of great inconvenience, and even ruinous to many of the con- 
tributors ; and, in this case, that there will be a necessity of some future 
alteration, which must always take place to the disadvantige of Go- 
vernment, if the assessment be now declared fixed for ever. 

Where there any grounds for supposing that a system which 
^ecures to the land-holder the possession of his lands, and the profits aris- 
ing from the improvement of them, will occasion a decline in agricul- 
tnre/then might we apprehend that a permanent assessment would, in 
a ^ro|ir^s of time, bear hard upon the contributors ; but reason and 
experi^iice, justify the contrary supposition ; in which case, a fixed as- 
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sessment must be favourable to the contributors, because their resources 

will gradually increase, whereas the demand of Government will con- 3rd Feb. 

tinue the same. ^ 17 ^ 0 . 

Equally favourable to the contributors, is the probable alteration 
in the value of silver ; for there is little doubt, but that it will- continue 
tO'fall, as it has done for centuries past, in proportion as the quantity 
drawn from the mines, and thrown into the general circulation, in- 
creases. If this he admitted, the assessment will become gradually 
lighter, because, as the value of silver diminishes, the land-holder will 
be able, upon an average, to procure the quantity which he may engage 
to pay annually to Government, with a proportionably smaller part of 
the produce of his lands, than he can at present. 

The circumstance of the country being occasionally liable fco 
drought and inundation, which Mr. Shore adduces as an argument 
against a permanent assessment, appears to me strongly in favour of 
it. The losses arising from drought and inundation are partial and 
temporary ; the crops only are damaged or destroyed ; the land is 
neither swept away by inundation, nor rendered barren by drought,, 
but, in the ensuing j^ear, produces crops as plentiful as those which it 
would have yielded, had it not been visited by those calamities. 

Now, if Mr. Shore's calculation of the proportion which the zemin- 
dars in general receive of the produce of their lands, he accurate, it is 
obvious that every temporary loss must fall upon Government ; for so 
long as we profess to leave the zemindars no more than that proportion, 
and claim a right to appropriate the excess to the public use, from 
what funds are they to make these losses good ? But when the demand of 
Government is fixed, an opportunity is afforded to the land-holder of in- 
creasing his profits, by the improvement of his lands ; and we may 
reasonably expect that he will provide for occasional losses, from the 
profits of favourable seasons. 

The necessity, therefore, of granting remissions to the land-holders, 
for temporary losses, will diminish in proportion as the produce' of the 
lands increases, and exceeds the demand of Government. 

But let us suppose that hereafter it should be found necessary to 
grant remissions in districts which may suffer from drought or inun- 
dation, this is no argument against a permanent assessment; for, 
under the present system of variable assessments, we are frequently 
obliged to grant considerable deductions on these accounts, and there 
is no prospect of our being able to discontinue them, so long as the 
country is assessed at its full value, and no more is left to the land- 
holder than is barely sufficient for his subsistence, and for defraying 
the charges of collecting the rents from his lands. 

There is this further advantage to he expected from a fixed assess- 
ment, in a country subject to drought and inundation, that it affords 
a strong inducement to the land-holder to exert himself to repair as 
speedily as possible the damages which his lands may' have sustained 
from these calamities ; for it is to be expected that when the public de- 
mand upon his lands is limited to a specific sum, he will employ every 
means in his power to render them capable of again paying that sum, 
and as large a surplus as possible, for his own use. His ability to 
raise money to make these exei’tions, will be proportionably increased 
by the additional value which the limitation of the public demand will 
stamp upon his landed property : the reverse of this is to be expected;^ 
when the public assessment is sxibject to unlimited increase. 

i ( 
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Minute of I am of opinion therefore, that there is no reason to apprehend a 
nemr^rdFS'. deficiency in the public revenues, from drought and inunda- 

1790! * tion, when the assessment is fixed, than we have hitherto sustained, 

under the system of variable assessments ; on the contrary, that we 
have very sufficient grounds for supposing that the necessity for orant- 
ing remissions on these accounts, will become gradually less. It fur- 
ther appears to me, that the practice of heaping up the public revenue, 
by charging occasionally the improved estate of one land-holder with 
deficiencies in the public revenue assessed upon the lands of his neigh- 
bour, is both unjust and impolitic ; and that until this practice is dis- 
continued, both the land-holders and their under-tenants and ryots, 
will in general remain in a state of impoverishment, and that landed 
property will continue, at its present depreciated value. 

Mr. Shore observes, that the zemindars are ignorant of their true 
interests, and of all that relates to their estates that the detail of 
business wiLh their tenants is irregular and confused, exhibiting an in- 
tricate scene of collusion, oppsed to exaction, and of unlicensed de- 
mand substituted for methodized claims : — that the rules by which the 
rents are demanded from the ryots, are numerous, arbitrary, and inde- 
finite : that the officers of Government possessing local control, are 
imperfectly acquainted with them, whilst their superiors, further re- 
moved from the detail, have still less information :* that the rights of 
the talookdars dependent on the zemindars, as well as of the ryots, are 
imperfectly understood and defined : — that in common cases, we often 
want sufficient data and experience to enable us to decide, with justice 
and policy, upon claims to exemption from taxes ; and that a decision 
erroneously made, may be followed by one or other of these conse- 
quences, — a diminution of the revenues of Government, or a confirma- 
tion of oppressive exaction : — that no one is so sanguine as to expect, 
that the perpetration of the zemindarry assessment, will at once pro- 
vide a remedy for these evils ; that time must be allowed for the 
growth of confidence, and the acquisition of knowledge : — that we 
know from experience what the zemindars are, and that he is not in- 
clined, in opposition to that experience, to suppose that they will at 
once assume new principles of action, and become economical landlords 
and prudent trustees of the public interests. 

With regard to the ignorance and incapacity of the zemindars, ad- 
mitting these defects to exist in that class of people to the extent sup- 
posed I have already given it as my opinion, that they are to he attri- 
buted greatly to the system of collecting the public revenue from 
their lands, which has long prevailed in this country : to keep them 
in a state of tutelage, and to prohibit them from borrowing money, or 
disposing of their lands, without the knowledge of Government, as we 

P^^sent, with a view to prevent them suffering the consequences 
ot their profligacy and incapacity, will perpetuate these defects. If 
laws are enacted which secure to them the fruits of industry and eco- 
norny, and at the same time, leave them to experience the consequence 
m idleness and extravagance ; they must either render themselves ca- 
pabie 01 transacting their own business, or their necessities will oblige 
them to dispose of their lands to others, who will cultivate and 
improve them. This I conceive to be the only effectual mode 
wMich this or any other Government could adopt, to render the 

landlords, and prudent trustees of 
the public i^^terests, ' ^ 
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I must here observe, however, that the charge of incapacity can 
be applied only, to the proprietors of the larger zemindarries. The 
proprietors of the smaller zemindarries, and talooks in general, conduct 
their own business ; and I make no doubt would improve their lands, 
were they exempted from the authority of the zemindars, and allowed 
to pay their revenue immediately to the public treasuries of the 
collectors. 

Admitting the detail of business between the zemindars and 
their unYler- tenants and ryots, to be in the intricate state described by 
Mr. Shore, does it not prove that the various attempts hitherto made by 
successive administrations to simplify this intricacy, have been defec- 
tive in principle, and consequently establish the necessity of having 
recourse to other measures for that purpose ? We have found that the 
numerous prohibitory orders against the levying of new taxes, accom- 
panied with threats of fine and punishment for the disobedience of 
them, have proved ineffectual; and, indeed, how could it be expected, 
that whilst the Government were increasing their deinands upon the 
zemindars, that they in their turn would not oppims the ryots; or 
that a farmer, whose interest extended little further than to the crops 
upon the ground, would not endeavour to exact, by every means in his 
power, as large a sum as possible, over and above the amount of his 
engagements with the public. 

If the officers of Government possessing local control, are imper- 
fectly acquainted with the rules by which the rents are dem^^nded from 
the ryots, and their superiors further removed from the detail, have 
still less information of them, af what period are we to hope that Go- 
vernment and its officers, will obtain a more perfect knowledge of them ? 
The collectors have now been three years acting under positive iii- 
stiaictions, to obtain the necessary information for concluding a perma- 
nent settlement. They have transmitted their reports ; and if the 
information contained in them, and the numerous discussions on the 
same points, recorded on the proceedings of former administrations, 
are insufficient for us to act upon ; at what period, and from whom, are 
\ve to expect to procure more perfect materials ? Most of the col- 
lectors who have furnished the last reports, are now upon the spot, and 
are the persons best qualified for carrying into execution the system 
which we may adopt. It is to be supposed that they have com- 
municated all the infoinnation which they possessed ; and no further 
lights are therefore to be expected from them. Shall we act upon this 
information, or shall we wait for other collectors and fresh reports ; or 
shall we calmly sit down discouraged by the difficulties which are sup- 
posed to exist, and leave the revenue affairs of this country, in the 
singular state of confusion in which they are represented to be by Mr, 
Shore 1 

In order to simplify the demand of the land-holder upon the ryots, 
or cultivator ot the soil, we must begin with fixing the demand of Go- 
vernment upon the former ; this done, I have little doubt but that the 
land-holders will without difficulty be made to grant pottahs to the 
ryots upon the principles proposed by Mr. Shore in his propositions for 
the Bengal settlement. The value of the produce of the land, is well 
known to the proprietor or his officers, and to the ryot who cultivates 
it ; and is a standard which can always be reverted to by both parties^ 
for fixing equitable rates. 
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Minute • o£ Shore, ill Ills Minute prefixed to his propositions for the Bengal 

SrirardFer s^ittlement, has furnished the most satisfactory arguments, to prove 
3790/ ' the incompetency of the officers of Government to enter into this detail, 

with any prospect of success. He observes, '' That it would be endless 
to attempt the subordinate variations, in the tenures or conditions of 
''the ryots: that it is evident, in a country where discretion has so 
"long been the measure of exaction, where the qualities of the soil and 
" the nature of the produce, suggest the rates of the rents ; where 
" the standard of measuring the land varies, and where endless and 
" often contradictory customs exist, in the same district and village ; 

" the task must be nearly impossible ; that the collector of Bajeshahy 
" observes upon the subject, that the infinite varieties of soil, and the 
" further variations of value, from local circumstances, are absolutely 
beyond the investigation, or almost comprehension, not merely of a 
" collector, but of any man who has not made it the business of his 
« life.” ^ 

It is evident therefore, that the only mode of remedying these 
evils, which is likely to he attended with success, is to establish such 
rules as shall oblige the proprietors of the soil, and their ryots, who 
alone possess the requisite information for this purpose, to come to a 
fair adjustment of the rates to be paid for the diferent kinds of lands 
or produce in their respective districts. Mr. Shore’s proposition, that 
the rents of the ryots, by whatever rule or custom they may be de- 
manded, shall be specific as to their amount, — that the land-holders 
siiall he obliged, within a certain time, to grant pottahs or writings to 
their ryots, in which this amount shall be inserted, and that no ryot 
shall he liable to pay more than the sum actually specified in his pot- 
tah, if duly enforced by the collectors, — will soon obviate the objec- 
tion to a fixed assessment, founded upon the undefined state of the 
demands of the land-holders upon the ryots. 

When a spirit of improvement is diffused throughout the country, 
the ryots will find a further security in the competition of the land- 
holders, to add to the number of their tenants. 

It is no objection to the perpetuation of the zemindarry assessment, ^ 
that it will not at once provide a remedy for those evils : it is sufficient 
if it operates progressively to that end. 

Mr. Shore observes, thatwe have experience of what the zemindars 
are ; but the experience of what they are, or have been, under one system, 
is by no means the proper criterion to determine what they would be 
under the influence of another, founded upon very diffierent principles. 
We have no experience of what the zemindars would be under the 
system which I recommend to be adopted. 

I agree with Mr. Shore, that some interference on the part of Go- 
vernment, is undoubtedly necessary for effecting an adjustment of the 
demands of the zemindars upon the ryots ; nor do I conceive that the 
former will take alarm, at the reservation of this right of interference, 
when convinced that Government can have no interest in exercising it, 
hut for the purposes of public justice. Were the Government itself to 
be a party in the cause, they might have some grounds for apprehend- 
ing the results of its decisions. 

Mr. Shore observes, that this interference is inconsistent with 
proprietary right; that it is an encroachment upon it, to prohibit a 
lan^qrd firom imposing taxes upon his tenant ; for it is saying to him, 
that he ^hall not raise the rents of his estates ; and that if the land is 
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the zemindar’s, it will only be partially his propert}^ whilst we pre- Minute 
scribe the quantum which he is to collect, or the mode by which the 
adjustment is to take place between the parties concerned. l79o! 

If Mr. Shore means, that after having declared the zemindar 
proprietor of the soil, in order to be consistent, we have no right to 
prevent his imposing new abwabs, or taxes, on the lands in cultivation, 

I must differ with him in opinion, unless we suppose the ryots to be 
absolute slaves of the zemindars : every begah of land possessed by 
them, must have been cultivated under an express or implied agree- 
ment, that a certain sum should be paid for each begah of produce, 
and no more. Every abwab, or tax, imposed by the zemindar over 
and above that sum, is not only a breach of that agreement, but a di- 
rect violation of the established laws of the country. The cultivator 
therefore, has in such case, an undoubted right to apply to Govern- 
ment for the protection of his property ; and Government is at all 
times bound to afford him redress. I do not hesitate therefore to 
give it as my opinion, that the zemindars neither now nor ever, could 
possess a right to impose taxes or abwabs upon the ryots ; and if from 
the confusions which prevailed towards the close of the Mogul Govern- 
ment, or neglect, or want of information, since we have had the pos- 
session of the country, new abwabs have been imposed by the zemindars 
or farmers ; that Government has an undoubted right to abolish such 
as are oppressive, and have never been confirmed by a competent 
authority ; and to establish such regulations as may prevent the prac- 
tice of like abuses in future. 

Neither is the privilege which the ryots in many parts of Bengal 
enjoy, of holding possession of the spots of land which they cultivate, 
so long as they pay the revenue assessed upon them, by any means in- 
compatible with the proprietary rights of the zemindars. Whoever 
cultivates the land, the zemindars can receive no more than the esta- 
blished rent, which in most places is fully equal to what the cultivator 
can afford to pay. To permit him to dispossess one cultivator, for the 
sole purpose of giving the land to another, would be vesting him with 
a power to commit a wanton act of oppression, from which he could 
derive no benefit. The practice that prevailed under the Mogul Go- 
vernment, of uniting many districts into one zemindarrj^, and thereby 
subjecting a large body of people to the control of one principal ze- 
mindar, rendered some restriction of this nature absolutely necessary. 

The zemindar, however, may sell the land ; and the cultivators must 
pay the rent to the purchaser. 

Neither is prohibiting the land-holder to impose new abwabs or 
taxes on the lands in cultivation, tantamount to saying to him, that he 
shall not raise the rents of his estates. The rents of an estate are not to 
be raised by the imposition of new abwabs or taxes on every begah of 
land in cultivation ; on the contrary, they will in the end, be lowered 
by such impositions ; for when the rate of assessment becomes so op- 
pressive as not to leave the ryot a sufficient share of the produce for 
the maintenance of his family, and the expenses of cultivation, he must 
at length desert the land. No zemindar claims a right to impose new 
taxes on the land in cultivation ; although it is obvious that they have 
clandestinely levied them, when pressed to answer demands upon them- 
selves ; and that these taxes have, from various causes, been perpetuated 
to the ultimate detriment of the proprietor who imposed them. 
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Minute of The rents of an estate can only be raised, by inducing the ryots to 
Goveraor Ge- the more valuable articles of produce, and to clear the exten- 

Bewl.SrdFeb. of ^j^^aste land, -WThich are to be found in almost every ze- 

mindarry in Bengal. It requires no local knowledge of the revenues of 
this country, to decide, whether fixing the assessment, or leaving it 
liable to future increase, at the discretion of Government or its officers, 
will afford the greatest encouragement to the land-holder to have re- 
course to these means for the improvement of his estate. 

In support of the opinion which I expressed upon a former occa- 
sion, respecting the large proportion of waste land in the Company’s 
territories, I have annexed some extracts from the correspondence of 
the collector in the Dacca Province, &;c. ; and whoever will take the 
trouble to consult the public proceedings, will find there are many dis- 
tricts, both in Bengal and Behar, which are not better cultivated than 
those alluded to in letters of the above mentioned collectors (Appendix 

No. 2.) . . ., XU 

Ifc does not appear to me, fcbat the regulations for the new settle- 
ment, confirm all existing taxes, if, upon enquiry, they shall appear to 
be unauthorized, and of recent imposition ; nor that the zemindars will 
be entitled to deductions, upon the abolition of them. 

With regard to the rates at which landed property transferred by 
public sale, in liquidation of arrears, and it may be added, by private 
sale or gift, are to be assessed ; I conceive that the new proprietor 
has a right to collect no more than what his predecessor was legally 
entitled to, fox the act of transfer certainly gives no sanction to 
illegal impositions. I trust, however, that the due enforcement of the 
regulations for obliging the zemindars to grant pottahs to their ryots, 
as proposed by Mr. Shore, will soon remove this objection to a perma- 
nent settlement. For whoever becomes a proprietor of land after these 
pottahs have been issued, will succeed to the tenure, under the condi- 
tion, and with the knowledge, that these pottahs are to be the rules by 
which the rents are to be collected from the ryots. 

With respect to the talookdars, I could have wished that they had 
been separated entirely from the authority of the zemindars, and that 
they had been allowed to remit the public revenue assessed upon their 
lands immediately to the officers of Government, instead of paying it 
through the zemindar, to whose jurisdiction they are subjected. ^ The 
last clause in the 10th Article of Mr. Shore’s propositions, which directs 
that the lands of the talookdars shall be separated from the authority 
of the zemindars, and their rents be paid immediately to Government, 
ill the event of the zemindars being convicted of demanding more from 
them than they ought to pay, will afford them some security from 
oppression. 

When the demand of Government upon the zemindars is fixed, 
they can have no plea for levying an increase upon the talookdars, for 
I conceive the talookdai's in general, to have the same pro- 
perty in the soil as the zemindars, and that the former, are 
to be considerd as proprietors of lesser portions of land, paying 
their revenues to Government, through the medium of a larger pro- 
prietor^ instead of remitting them immediately to the public treasury. 
Th^j pernicious consequences which must result from affording to one 
individual, an opportunity of raising the public revenue assessed, upon 
the lands of another, at his own discretion and for his own advantage, 
axe evident 5 and on this account, I was desirous that all proprietors 
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of land, wlietlier zemindars, talookdars, or choudries, should pay their Minute of 
rent immediately to the European collector of the district, or other pP?* 

officer of Government, and be subject to the same general laws. ^ * 

The number of names upon the rent-roll will add little to the bu- 
siness of the collector of a district, provided that the sum to be paid by 
each proprietor of land is £xed. 

In support of this opinion, I have annexed some Extracts from the 
Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit ; the members of which must 
have been well acquainted with the customs and practices of the Mogul 
Government, (Appendix No. 3.) 

These Extracts afford convincing proofs of the proprietary rights 
of the inferior zemindars and talookdars ; and that their being made 
to pay their rent through the superior zemindar of the district, was 
solely for the convenience of the Government, which found it less diffi- 
cult to collect the rents from one principal zemindar, than from a num- 
ber of petty proprietors. 

They further prove, that the zemindars who sold their lands to 
raise money for the liquidation of the public balances, disposed of all 
the rights which they possessed in them, as individuals ; and that 
whatever authority they might exercise over them, after the sale, must 
have been virtually delegated to them by the Government, and not 
derived from themselves ; and consequently that, in separating such 
talookdars from the jurisdiction of the zemindars, we should not have 
infringed the rights of the latter, but only deviated from a practice of 
the Mogul Government, from which that administration itself, fre- 
quently departed ; and whose conduct, in cases of this nature, should 
not, I conceive, be made the rule of ours, when found to be inconsistent 
•with the good of the communitjL 

The temporary reduction of the tribute of the Rajah of Benares, 
adduced by Mr. Shore to prove that the internal arrangements ■which 
we may find it necessary to make, after fixing the jumma payable by 
each zemindar, may hereafter oblige us to grant remissions, and there- 
by diminish the public revenues, does not appear to me a case in point. 

The revenue received from Benares, was at once raised from 22 
to 40 lacs of Rupees. The rajah being incapable of transacting his 
own affairs, the management of them was vested in a naib or deputy, 
whose rapacity and mal-ad ministration, together with that of his offi- 
cers, occasioned a general decline in the cultivation of the country, and 
consequently diminished its resources. The late reform of the customs, 
and internal duties, gave rise to a further temporarj?- diminution of them. 

The above, are the principal causes which have occasioned the re- 
duction in the revenues in Benares ; but as it is obvious, that similar 
causes will not exist either in Bengal or Behar, no arguments against 
fixing the assessment in these pro^dnces, can be founded upon this 
temporary deficiency in the revenues of Benares. 

Still less can any just conclusions be drawn against fixing the de- 
mand of Government upon the lands, from the instance of the settle- 
ment made last year in Midnapore, by the present collectors. Mr. 

Shore observes, that if this assessment, formed upon documents of the 
greatest probable authenticity, had been declared permanent, the col- 
lection of it, if enforced, would have reduced many of the talookdars to 
distress, and some to ruin. — That, are we not as likely, or more so, to 
err, in the distribution of the assessment upon collecfcorships, as upon 
the sub-divisions of a particular district 1 „ * 
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Minute of How far this reasoning is applicable to the settlement which we 

^raUrdFeb about to conclude in the districts of Bengal, will appear from a re- 

1790.’ ference to our Proceedings regarding Midnapore. 

The eanongoe of that district delivered in accounts, in which the 
gross produce of the country was estimated, to be nearly double the 
amount of the revenue collected from it, on the account of Govern- 
ment. The supposed profits of the land-holders, after making allow- 
ance for their charges in collecting the rents, were thought larger than 
what they were entitled to.; and measures were taken to appropriate 
a pai't of them to the public use. 

A considerable increase was accordingly imposed on the country, 
and the eanongoe, through whom the accounts of the produce were 
obtained, pledged himself to become responsible, should the produce of 
any district fall short of his estimates. 

It appears from the collector’s report, referred to in Mr. Shore’s 
Minute of the 26th November last, that the collection of this settlement 
was made with much difficulty, and that it was attended with great 
distress, entailing indigence on the renters of Mineehourah, Kookulpour, 
and Boccamootah ; and that in the two last districts, after the mofussil 
assets had been completely collected, there remained a balance due 
from those mehals, which, it was pretty well known, was discharged 
by the sale of effects, and the mortgaging of rent-free lands. 

The collector further represented, that the canongoe’s estimates 
had, in many places, proved fallacious, — that the assessment was too 
high, — and that there was an absolute necessity for lowering it, in the 
ensuing year ; he was accordingly directed to repair to Calcutta.; and 
after the accounts which he brought with him, were carefulty examined ; 
we judged it expedient to grant him a general authority to propose 
such remissions in the assessment, as might appear to h-im necessary. 

I confess, my expectations were never sanguine, that this settle- 
ment would be realized without distress to the numerous zemindars 
and talookdars, who are proprietors of the lands in Midnapore ; and it 
is my opinion, that every attempt of this nature, to appropriate to the 
use of Government the profits of the land-holders, allowing them only 
what, upon an arbitrary average estimate, is deemed sufficient for their 
maintenance and defrapng the necessary charges of collecting the rents 
of their estates, will end in disappointment to Government, ruin to the 
proprietors of the soil, and in the establishment of mutual distrust. 

The history of this settlement, may be traced upon the public pro- 
ceedings ; and, I trust, that the state to which it has reduced many of 
the land-holders, will suggest to the Court of Directors very strong ar- 
guments in favor of a permanent assessment, and prove to them the 
justness of Mr. Shore’s own observation t— "That the mere admission 
“ of the rights of the zemindars, unless followed by the measures that 
" will give value to it, will operate but little towards the improvement 
" of the country ; — that the demands of a foreign dominion, like ours, 
“ ought certainly to be more moderate, than the impositions of the 
native rulers ; and that to render the value of what we possess per- 
“ manent, our demands ought to be fixed that, removed from the 
" control of our own Government the distance of half the globe, every 
“ practicable restriction should be imposed upon the administration in 
“ Ipdia, without circumscribing its necessary power ; and the property 
“ ^ inhabitants be secured against the fluctuations of caprice, or 

‘‘ the license of unrestrained control,” 
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The principles which influenced the conclusion of this settlement, 
I am happy to say, have not found admission among those which are 
to regulate the formation of the future settlement of the districts in 
Bengal j and consequently, I trust that we shall not be subjected to the 
same disappointment which we have experienced in Midnapore. 

Mr. Shore admits the general principle of the inexpediency of the 
total of the public assessment being increased at any future settlement ; 
but the adoption of his proposition to correct periodically the inequal- 
ities that may appear in the proportions which are paid by the 
individual land-holders, would, in my opinion, be attended with almost 
every discouragement and mischievous effect that the annual farmino' 
sj’^stem could be supposed to produce. ^ 

No previous assurances, however solemn, could convince the zemin- 
dars, that Government would, at the expiration of their leases, be con- 
tented with less than the highest rent that could be exacted from their 
lands; and even if experience should prove to them, that the intention 
of laying an additional assessment upon the most wealthy, went no 
further than to indemnify the public treasury for the losses that had 
been sustained by deficiencies in the rents of others, it would be vain 
to expect them to admit the justice of the principle, that the industrious 
man should be taxed in proportion to the idleness and mismanao'ement 
of his neighbours ; or, if they admitted it, to persuade them that the 
shares of those deficiencies had been fairly and impartially distributed ; 
and I must confess, that I do not think that a Government, or a set of 
collectors, will never exist in this country, that would be qualified, at 
the end of a ten years lease, to discriminate the acquisitions of fortune, 
which had arisen from advantageous agreements, from those that had 
been produced, by the superior economy and industry of other proprie- 
tors ; and consequently, that to proportion a general assessment upon 
that principle, would be absolutely impracticable. 

Although the zemindars and other land-holders in this country, 
are in general extremely improvident, and from their having been 
hitherto harrassed with annual assessments, would no douht receive a 
ten years settlement with much satisfaction ; yet short-si o*htecl as 
they are, I cannot by any means admit, that they would hot^ clearly 
see a wide difference between a tenure of short duration and a perpe- 
tuity. But should it even happen, in the fibrst moments of their joy, 
that they could lay aside ail apprehensions of meeting with vexations 
in future settlements, they would infallibly recollect themselves, when 
their leases approached within three or four years of a conclusion * and 
as the same pernicious effects would then follow, that are now experi- 
enced annually, they would endeavour to give themselves an appear- 
ance of poverty, by concealing the wealth that they might have ac- 
quired, and to depreciate the value of their lands, by neglecting their 
cultivation, in hopes of obtaining by those means, more advantageous 
terms, at an ensuing settlement ; and these consequences, by with- 
drawing the application of certain portions of stock and industry, 
must operate for a time, to the general detriment of the State. 

I trust, however, that it cannot be imagined that I would recom- 
mend that the proposed settlement should be made with a blind preci- 
pitation; or without our having obtained all the useful information 
mt, in my opinion, can be expected of the real state and value of the 
difterent districts* 
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Twenty years jhave been employed in collecting information. — In 
17C9, supervisors were appointed; — in 1770, provincial councils were 
establisbed ; — in 1772, a committee of circuit was deputed to make the 
settlement, armed with all the powers of the Presidency ; — in 1776, 
Aumeens were appointed to make a hustabood of the country; — 
in 1781, the provincial councils of revenue were abolished, and collec- 
tors were sent into the several districts, and the general council and 
management of the revenues, was lodged in a Committee of revenue at 
Calcutta, under the immediate inspection of Government. Like our 
predecessors, we set out with seeking for new information; and we 
have now been three years in collecting it. Volumnious reports have 
been transmitted by the several collectors, on every point wliich was 
deemed of importance. The object of these various arrangements has 
been, to obtain an accurate knowledge of the value of the lands, and of 
the rules by which the zemindars collect the rents from the ryots 

The collectors in Behar, not even excepting the two to whom Mr. 
Shore alludes as having declared it impracticable to make the proposed 
settlement, have already, with great appearance of benefit to the Com- 
pany, and of advantage to the Natives, made considerable progress in 
executing the instructions that they have received for making the ten 
years settlement, conformable to the orders of the Coui’t of Directors ; 
and in every instance where it has been stated, that farther time was 
necessary to acquire a minute knowledge of the resources of any parfci- 
cular district, the Board has readily acquiesced, in allowing a partial 
delay. 

I shall certainly be no less inclined to recommend the observation 
of the same rule, during the progress of the settlement in Bengal and 
Orissa ; and in those districts that, from long mismanagement, are evi- 
dently in a state of decline and disorder, I shall not only willingly 
agree to postpone the settlement for a twelve month longer, but also 
assent to any modifications in it, that may appear to be applicable to 
fclieir present conditions. But after having adopted those and such 
other measures as may appear necessary, from the reports and explana- 
tions which may he laid before us by the different collectors, whilst 
they are engaged in the execution of our instructions, I must declare, 
that I am clearly of opinion, that this Government will never be bet- 
ter qualified, at any given period whatever, to make an equitable set- 
tlement of the land revenue of these provinces ; and that if the want 
of further information was to be admitted now, or at any other future 
period, as a ground for delaying the declaration of the permanency of the 
assessment, the commencement of the happiness of the people and of 
the prosperity of the couniry, would be delayed for ever. 

The question that has been so much agitated in this country, 
whether the zemindars and talookdars are the actual proprietors of the 
soil, or only officers of Government, has always appeared to me to be 
very uninteresting to them ; whilst their claim to a certain per-centage 
upon the rents of their lands, has been admitted, and the right of Go- 
vernment to fix the amount of those rents at its own discretion, has 
never been denied or disputed. 

Under the former practice of annual settlement, zemindars who 
have either refused to agree to pay the rents that have been required, 
or who have been thought unworthy of being intrusted with, the ma- 
nagementiv have, since our acquisition of the Dewanny, been dispossess- 
ed in ntunbexless instances, and their land held klias,. or let to a far-- 
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mer ; and when it is recollected that pecuniary allowances have not Minate of 
always been given to dispossessed zemindars in Bengal, I conceive that n^ral^rdEek 
a more nugatory or delusive species of property could hardly exist. 1790 ] 

On the other hand, the grant of these lands at a fixed assessment, 
will stamp a value upon them hitherto unknown ; and, by the facility 
which it will create of raising money upon them, ^ either by mortgage 
or sale, will provide a certain fund for the liquidation of pubhc 
or private demands, or prove an incitement to exertion and industry, 
by securing the fruits of those qualities in the tenure, to the pro- 
prietor’s own benefit. 

The latter part of Mr, Shore’s Minute recorded on the 21st Decem- 
ber, commencing from the 27th paragraph, and from thence to the con- 
clusion, relates to a settlement of four or five pergunnahs in the col- 
lectorship of Behar Proper, concluded by the collector, and confirmed 

by this Board on the December 1788, from year to year, until the 

pleasure of the Court of Directors regarding it, shall be known. 

I shall hereafter record my sentiments on Mr. Shore's remarks on 
this settlement. I must observe, however, that they are not applicable 
to the general question now under discussion. The parts of that set- 
tlement which Mr, Shore thinks exceptionable, have not been adopted 
in the remainder of th^ collector’s districts, nor in the other collector- 
ship in Behar; nor is it proposed to introduce them, in the settlement 
of Bengal. 

I have thought it necessary to say thus much, lest, from the sub- 
jects being so much blended in Mr. Shore’s Minute, it should be sup- 
posed that his objections to the settlement of these pergunnahs in the 
collectorship of Behar Proper, are equally applicable to the general plan 
of settlement for the Company’s dominions at large. 

I readily agree, however, that the collector of Behar be called upon 
to answer the queries proposed by Mr. Shore ; and that -his reply he 
transmitted to the Court of Directors, with such remarks upon it as we 
may hereafter think necessary, 

I now come to the remaining point upon which I have differed 
with Mr. Shore ; viz., the expediency of taking into the hands of 
Government, the collection of the internal duties on commerce ; and 
allowing to the zemindars and others, by whom these duties have been 
hitherto levied, a deduction adequate to the amount which they now 
realize from them. 

Mr, Shore’s propositions for the settlement of .Bengal, will point 
out his sentiments regarding the collection of the internal duties ; and 
I believe it was principally at my instance, that he acquiesced in the 
resolution for taking the collection of These duties into the hands of 
Government, in Behar, as entered on our proceedings of the 18th Sep- 
tember last. 

It was by my desire, also, that similar instructions were issued to 
the collector of Midnapore. 

To those who have adopted the idea, that the zemindars have no 
property in the soil, and that Government is the actual landlord, and 
that the zemindars are officers of Government removeable at pleasure ; 
the question regarding the right of the zemindars to collect the inter- 
nal duties on commerce, would appear xinnecessary. The committing 
the charge of the land revenues to one officer, and the collection of the 
internal duties to another, would to them appear only a deviation from 
the practice of the Mogul Government, and notan infringement of the 
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rights of individuals ; but what I have already said will be sufficient to 
show, that these or not the grounds upon which I have recommended 
the adoption of the measure. 

I admit the proprietary rights of the zemindarSj and that they 
have hitherto held the collection of the internal duties ; but this pri~ 
vilege appears to me, so incompatible with the general prosperity of 
the country, that however it may be sanctioned by long usage, I con- 
ceive there are few who will not think us j ustiiiable in resuming it. 

It is almost unnecessary to observe, how much the prospeiity of 
this country depends upon the removal of all obstructions, both to its 
internal and foreign commerce. It is from these resources only, that 
it can supply the large proportions of its wealth, which are annually 
drained from it, both by the Company and by individuals. 

The rates l3y which the internal duties are levied, and the amount 
of them collected in each zemindarry, have, as far as 1 have been able 
to trace, never been ascertained : when the lands of the zemindars have 
been leased out to farmers, these duties have been collected by them. 

It is, I believe, generally allowed, that no individual in a state, 
can possess an inherent right to levy a duty on goods or merchandize 
purchased or sold whithin the limits of his estate, and much less upon 
goods passing along the public roads which lead through it. This is a 
privilege which the sovereign power also is entitled to exercise, and no 
where else can it be lodged with safety. Every unauthorized exac- 
tion levied on the goods of a merchant, and every detention of them 
in their progress through the country, is a great public injury. The im- 
portation of foreign commodities, and the exportation of our own, are 
alike obstructed; for accumulated exactions, by raising the price, di- 
minish the consumption of the commodity, and the merchant is under- 
the necessity either to give up his trade, or to go to other countries, in 
search of the same goods. It cannot be expected that a zemindar will 
be influenced by these considerations, and much less a temporary far- 
mer, whose only object can be to exact from the cultivators of the soil,, 
as well as from, merchants and traders, as much as he can compel them 
to pay. 

The Court of Directors themselves appear to have been of this 
opinion, from the following paragraph of their letter of the lOtli 
April, 1771 : — 

As we have reason to believe that many bazars are held in the 
provinces, without^ the authority of Government, and which must be 
an infringement of its right, a great detriment to the public collection, 
and a burden and oppression on the inhabitants ; you will take care 
that no bazars or gunges be kept up, but such as particularly belong to 
the Government* — But in such bazars and gunges, the duties are to 
be rated in such manner as their situations, and the flourishing state 
of the respective districts will admit.” 

And in the same letter, they observe : — Persuaded as we are, 
that the internal traiSc of Bengal has received further checks from 
the duties which are levied, and the exactions which are imposed at 
petty chokies, we positively direct, that no such chokies be suffered 
to continue, on any pretence whatever, to impede the course of com- 
merce from one part of the province to the other. It is necessary, 
lioweyer, that the nine general chokies which have been established 
tor collecting the duties payable to the circar, should remain, and 
these oplyv' ’ ^ 
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The chokies stationed upon the banks of the rivers to collect duties Minute oi 
on boats, on the part of the zemindars, were directed to be abolished, in 
consequence of the Company’s orders, and adequate deductions were 
granted to the zemindars ; but the duties levied at the hauts, gunges, 
and inland chokies, were ordered to be continued, in the hands of the 
zemindars as formerly. The zemindars were also prohibited from 
collecting inland rah dairy duties, that is, duties upon goods not 
brought or sold within their zemindarries, but only passing throuf^h 
them. Notwithstanding this prohibition has been frequently repeated, 
our proceedings exhibit numerous instances of these rahdarry duties 
being levied by zemindars and farmers; and from opportunities which 
aie afforded them, by having the collection of the authorized inland 
duties in their hands, I have every reason to believe that the practice 
IS but too^ general. I understand that the collector of Nuddea has 
lately abolished a very considerable number of chokies, at which un- 
authorized duties were collected on the internal trade, by the officers 
of the zemindar, in defiance of the repeated orders of Government. If 
these interruptions to commerce, are found to exist in a district almost 
m the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and under a vigilant collector, it may 
be supposed that, in the more inland parts of the country, and under 
collectors less active, that the evil prevails to a greater extent. 

The inefficacy of the power of Government to restrain zemindars 
from_ these oppressive exactions, whilst they are allowed to possess 
the right of levying taxes of any kind upon commerce, has been long 
HiaBy shapes. It is only by the total resumption of 
of this right, that such abuses can be prevented; and as the general 
interests of the community require that a regular system of taxation 
iipon^ the internal trade of the country, should be established, we are 
justified by the constant practice of our own country, and that of other 
nations, in demanding from individuals, upon granting them a full com- 
pensation for their present value, a surrender of privileges which coun- 
teract so beneficial a measure. 


Further benefits are to be derived from this arrangement, when 
the amount of the internal duties, the rates by which they are levied, 
and the articles subject to the payment of them are ascertained. Some 
may be inci eased, and others diminished or struck ofi^ according as may 
be judged advisable; and in a course of time, as commerce and wealth 
increase, such regulations may be made in the duties on the internal 
tmde, and the foreign imports and exports, as will afford a large addi- 
tion to the income of the public, "whenever its necessities may require 
it, without discouraging trade or manufactures, or imposing any addi- 
tional rent on the lands. 


Having stated such remarks on Mr. Shore’s Minute as appeared to 
me necessary, I shall subjoin the following observations on the reve- 
nue system of this country, which may be found deserving of con- 
sideration — 


Although Government has an undoubted right to collect a portion 
of the produce of the lands to supply the public exigencies, it cannot^ 
consistent with the principles of justice and policy, assume to itself a 
right of making annual or periodical valuations of the lands, and tak- 
ing the whole produce, except such portion as it may think proper to 
relinquish to the proprietors for their maintenance, and for defraying 
the charges of managing their estates. 

The Supreme power in every State, must possess the right of tax-^ 
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Minute of ijQg the subject, agreeably to certain general rules ; but the practice 
neratlrd Ftr prevailed in this country for some time past, of making fre- 

1790. * quent valuations of the lands, and where one personas estate has im- 

proved, and another's declined, of appropriating the increased produce 
of the former, to supply the deficiencies in the latter, is not taxation, 
but in fact a declaration that the property of the land-holder is, at the 
absolute disposal of Government. Every man who is acquainted with 
the causes which operate to impoverish or enrich a country, must be 
sensible that our Indian territories must continue to decline, as long 
as the practice is adhered to. 

The maxim that equality in taxation is an object of the greatest 
importance, and that in justice, all the subjects of a State should 
contribute as nearly as possible, in proportion to the income which 
the}?- enjoy under its protection, does not prove the expediency of 
varying the demand of Government upon the lands ; on the contraiy, 
we shall find that, in countries in which this maxim is one of the 
leading principles in the imposition of taxes, the valuation of the 
land on which they are levied is never varied. 

In raising a revenue to answer the public exigencies, we ought 
to be careful to interfere as little as possible in those sources from 
which the wealth of the subject is derived. 

Agriculture is the principal source of the riches of Bengal; the 
cultivator of the soil furnishes most of the materials for its numerous 
manufactures. In proportion as agriculture declines, the quantity 
of these materials must diminish, and the value of them increase, and 
consequently the manufactures must become dearer, and the demand 
for them be gradually lessened. Improvement in agriculture will 
produce the opposite effects. 

The attention of Government ought therefore to be directed to. 
render the assessment upon the lands, as little burdensome as possible ; 
this is to be accomplished only by fixing it. The proprietor will then 
have some inducement to improve his lands ; and as his profits will 
increase in proportion to his exertions, he will gradually become better 
able to discharge the public revenue. 

By reserving the collection of the internal duties on commerce, 
Governraent may at all times appropriate to. itself, a share of the ac- 
cumulating wealth of its subjects, without their being sensible of it. 
The burden will also be more equally distributed ; at present, the 
whole weight rests upon the land-holders and cultivators of the soil. 

Whereas the merchants and inhabitants of the cities and towns, 
the proprietors of rent-free lands, and in general, all personsnot employed 
in the cultivation of the lands, paying revenue to Government, contri- 
bute but little, in proportion to their means, to the exigencies of the 
State. ^ It is evident, therefore, that varying the assessment on the 
lan^, is not the mode of carrying into practice the maxim, that all the 
subjects of a State ought to contribute to the public exigencies, in 
proportion to their incomes; and that other means must be employed 
for effecting this object. 

In case of a foreign invasion, it is a matter of the last importance, 
considering the means by which we keep possession of this country, 
that the proprietors of the lands should be attached to us, from motives 
of self-interest A land-holder, who is secured in the quiet enjoyment 
of a profitable estate, can have no motive for wishing for a change. 
On the if the rents of his lands are raised, in proportion to 
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'their improvements^ — if he is liable to be dispossessed, should be refuse Miniate of 
to pay the increase required of him,— or if threatened with imprison- nerirardFeb 
ment or confiscation of his property, on account of balance due to Go- 1790’. ^ 

vernment, upon an assessment which his lands were unequal to pay ; 
he will readily listen to any offers which are likely to bring about a 
change that cannot place him in a worse situation, but which hold out 
to him hopes of a better. 

Until the assessment on the lands is fixed, the constitution of our 
internal Government in this country, will never take that form which 
-alone can lead to the establishment of good laws, and ensure a due ad- 
ministration of them. For whilst the assessment is liable to frequent 
variation, a great portion of the time and attention of the Supreme 
Board, and the unremitted application of the Company’s servants of the 
first abilities, and most established integrity will be required to pre- 
vent the land-holders being plundered, and the revenues of Government 
diminished, at every new settlement ; and powers and functions, which 
ought to be lodged in different hands, must continue as at present, 
vested in the same persons ; and whilst they remain so united, we can- 
not expect that the laws which may be enacted for the protection of 
the rights and property of the land-holders, and cultivators of the soil, 
will'ever be duly enforced. 

We have, by a train of the most fortunate events, obtained the do- 
minion of one of the mose fertile countries on the face of the globe, 
ivith a population of mild and industrious inhabitants, perhaps equal 
to, if not exceeding in number, that of all the other British possessions 
but together. 

Its real value to Britain, depends upon the continuance of its abi- 
lity to furnish a large annual investment to Europe ; to give consider- 
able assistance to the treasury at Canton; and to supply the pressing 
and extensive wants of the other Presidencies. 

The consequences of the heavy drains of wealth, from the above 
causes, with the addition of that which has been occasioned by the re- 
mittance of the private, fortunes, have been for many years past, and 
are now severely felt, by the great diminution of the current specie, 
and by the langour which has thereby been thrown upon the cultiva- 
tion, and the general commerce of the country. 

A very material alteration in the principles of our system of ma- 
nagement, has therefore become indispensably necessary, in order to 
restore this country to a state of prosperity, and to enable it to continue 
to be a solid support to the British interests and power, in this part of 
the world. 

We can only accomplish this desirable object, by devising measures 
to rouse and increase the industry of the inhabitants ; and it would be 
in vain to hope that any means but those of holding forth prospects of . 
private advantage to themselves^ could possibly succeed to animate 
them to exertion. 

I am sorry to be obliged to acknowledge it, but it is a truth too 
evident to deny, that the land proprietors throughout tbe whole of the 
Company’s provinces, are in a general state of poverty and depression. 

I cannot even except the principal zemindars from this observa- 
tion ; and it was not without concern, that I saw it verified very 
lately, in one instance, by the Rajah of Burdwan, who pays a yearly 
tent of upwards of & 1jOO,000 to Government, having allowed some of 
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Minute of Hs iBOsfc valuable lands to be sold, for the discharge of an. inconsidera- 
nerllXdF^b. balance due to Government. 

15 ^ 90 / " The indolent and debased character of many of the zemindars, 

must no doubt have contributed to the ruin of their circumstances ; and 
though I am afraid the cases are but few, yet I conceive it to be possi- 
ble that there may be some instances, in which the poverty that is plead- 
ed may be only pretended. 

Either supposition must, however, reJftect some discredit upon our 
system of management; for it would imply, that we have been defi- 
cient in taking proper measures to incite the zemindars to a line of 
conduct, which would produce advantage to themselves ; or, that if 
they have acquired wealth, their apprehension of our rapacity induces 
them to conceal it. 

We are therefore called upon to endeavour to remedy evils by 
which the public interests are essentiall}’' injured ; and by granting per- 
petual leases of the lands at a fixed assessment, we shall render our 
subjects the happiest people in India ; and we shall have reason to re- 
joice at the increase of their wealth and prosperity, as it will infallibly 
add to the strength and resources of the State. 

I therefore propose, that the letter from the Board of Eevenue, 
with the reports of the collectors in Bengal, respecting the ten years 
settlement, and Mr. Shore’s Minute and Proposition, delivered in for 
record in June last, be now entered upon the proceedings. 

That a copy of Mr. Shore’s Propositions (the articles relating to 
the gunges excepted) with such of the alterations contained in our Re- 
solutions of the 25th November last, for the settlement of Midnapore, 
as are applicable to the districts in general, be transmitted to the Board 
of Revenue ; and that they be directed to proceed, without delay, to 
form the ten years settlement in Bengal, agreeable to the rules and 
prescriptions therein laid down. 

That the Board of Revenue be directed to notify to the land-hold- 
ers, that the settlement, if approved by the Court of Directors, will be- 
come permanent, and no alteration take place at the expiration of the 
ten years. 

That the Board of Revenue be further directed to issue the same 
instructions to the collectors in Bengal, for the separation of the gun- 
ges, bazars, and hauts, held within them, as have been transmitte4 to 
the collectors of Behar, and the collector of Midnapore. 

February Srd- 


Appendix, No. 1. 


Appendix 
(No. 1} to tiie 
preceding Mi- 
nute, 


Copy of a letter from the Collector of Shahahad, to the Board of 
Revenue, dated the 29th September 1789. 

It is above a month since my arrival in this pergnnnah, in order 
to prepare for the ten years settlement. The strict attention due to 
your orders, and no less, my anxiety to see justice done to the several 
zemindars with whom I am directed to form my settlement, have occa- 
sioned great and unavoidable delay, owing to the variety of pre- 

ferred for several, nay for the greater part of the villages of this pergun- 
Qahc so numerous are these claims, that it would be impossible to con- 
clude a settlement for some months to come, were a legal investigation 
to take pibce, previous to th© adoption of such measures, The causes 
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of this confusion and variety of claims, will he clearly explained by the 
following statement. 


Minute o! 
Governor Ge* 
neralj SrdFeb. 


Baboos Juggernaut Sing, and Seennote Sing, sons of Pulwan Sing, 1790. 
having represented to the Patna council, through Mr. Palmer, collector * — j ^ 

of Rottas in 1771, that their zemindarry consisted of 874TTr villages; to 

obtained in lieu of malikana on the said zemindarry 29 villages, ditto, 
agreeably to the enclosed copy of the sunnud granted to them, signed 
by Messrs. Barvrell, Yansittart and Palk, under date 9tli November 1771. 


It appears by the representation of the people of this pergunnah, that 
the account of 874 villages, was made out secretly, a great part of the 
said villages being in fact the property of others. The Baboos, how- 


ever, were not put in possession of the abovemeiitioned 29 villages in 
lieu of malikana, till four years after the sunnud above alluded to 


was granted them, at the time that these malikana villages were on 


the point of being delivered over to the Baboos by the thenaumil,Beza 
Koolly Khawn. The proprietors of those villages, clandestinely includ- 
ed in the Baboos zemindarrj^, naturally considered themselves as most 
grievously injured, nay, in a manner, dispossessed of their inheritance 


by such act ; they therefore appeared before the Patna council, and re- 
presented the hardship of their case. In consequence of this, the council 
suspended the delivery of the 29 villages, and dismissed the Baboos, 
declaring that unless they could satisfy the claimants, they could not 
be indulged with a separation of malikana to that amount. TheBa- 
hoos then entered into engagements with the said claimants, to give 
them their respective shares of such malikana villages, on their arrival 
in the pergunnah. Deceived by these assurances, they remained silent 
during the next council day ; when the Baboos resumed, and obtained 
their demands. Since the Baboos have had possession of the 29 villages, 


so far from observing their engagements with the different land-holders, 
they never allowed them the smallest participation of the proceeds 
from such malikana villages, and the aumil, in order to keep them 
quiet, gave them a certain allowance in lieu of malikana, for which 


they always were credited in their woossool bauky accounts, at the 
close of the year : these claimants, both before and after the separation 
of the malikana village, were, and still are, considered as the right- 
ful proprietors of their respective villages, so much so, indeed, that the 
aumils have generally accepted of their cabooleats as such, and they 
have ever been deemed competent to sell their lands : as a proof of 
this, several sales have taken place, and the Baboos themselves have in 
some cases, been witnesses to such deeds of sale, — in my opinion, there- 
by admitting their proprietary right : they have even gone so far as to 
purchase one of those villages, forming a part of the 874, which they 
represented as their own zemindarry, and on which they had received 
malikana. The amount of the sales abovementioned have frequently 
been appropriated towards the liquidation of the revenue of G overn 


ment. 


You will not be surprized, gentlemen, from the above representation 
of past facts, to hear, that in my proposed formation of the settlement, 
I have had objections and claims come before me, under the following 
description : — 

1. The Baboos object to any person or persons being permitted to 
enter into engagements, as malicks, for any village or villages, which 
have been included in the 874 villages, stated by them to the Patna 

79 
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Mmute of conncil to compose their zemindarry, and on wHeli they have already 
nemrsrdler proprietary rights of malikana, as such circumstances 

1790^ ^ ^ * might ajffect the tenure of their malikana villages granted by the 
said Patna council. 


Appendix 
(No. 1} to 
ditto. 


2. Men whose talooks were included in the Baboo's 874 villages, 
now claim the right of proprietors ; and deny that the Baboos are pos- 
sessed of any deeds which can justly deprive them of their rights. In 
like manner, the heads of several of the villages, composing such 
. talooks, make the same objection to the talookdars claim, asserting 
themselves independent malicks. They affirm, that solely for the sake 
of security to themselves, they placed their respective villages under 
the protection of such talookdars, who, from their superior influence, 
were able to screen them from the vexatious interference of the over- 
bearing agents of the hawHm, or provincial offlcer, on the part of 
Government. 


S. The smaller zemindars, who asseii that they included their 
villages in the talooks of the greater land-holders, for the sake of pro- 
tection only, have occasionally disposed of the whole, or part of such 
villages. The purchasers claim possession, and the privilege of giving 
in their cabooleats, malick, or proprietors. This is objected to the 
talookdar, who considers every village forming the talooka, as his own 
unqualified property. 

4. Men who have purchased villages or talooks, and paid ready 
money into the treasury of the aumil, deeming their claims superior to 
all others, urge them with much vehemence. Some of these purchasers 
of lands have sold their lands to others, and it is possible that such 
sales, have been variously multiplied. 

5. Many of the old proprietors who have disposed of their 
villages at different times, in order to pay their balance of revenue, 
urge with great earnestness, that such sales were occasioned by the op- 
pressive extortion of aumils, and that, at a time, when the property of 
land was rather considered a misfortune than an advantage. They 
therefore request that their old accounts may be examined, and that 
they are most willing to pay such balances as may appear just. They 
further urge, that the present prospect of ease and profit to all proprie- 
tors of land, from the proposed ten years settlement, as well as from 
the probability of a fixed mokurrery assessment, will tend considerably 
to raise its value; and that their property was sold to satisfy the 
demands of aumils, at every disadvantage, even supposing the demancis 
just ; because, at that time, lands scarcely bore any value. 

6. Some cases have occurred where the real proprietors of the 

soil have sold their lands twelve or fifteen years ago ; but have, 
nevertheless, continued in charge of such lands for the following rea- 
sons The purchaser, although willing to aftord an equitable jumma, 
has not unfrequently been frustrated in this respect by the exaction* 
of the aumil, and by the eagerness of the old malick, to submit to any 
extortion, rather than quit the lands he has been obliged to sell. By 
these means, the purchaser has for long intervals, remained out of pos- 
session. At this particular time, when all are struggling'tD- establish a 
claikn to land, the old proprietors object, the purchasers not having 
hAd possession, as a reason why the bills of sale in his favour, should 
not be ■ 
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Having, gentlemen, with unavoidable though necessary prolixity, 
submitted to you the unexpected and embarrassing obstacles wbich 
have occurred in my preparation of the ten years settlement in this 
pergunnah, as far as relates to the 874 villages, on which the Baboos 
have received their malikana, I beg leave to inform you of the mode 
which I have adopted, as a temporary expedient, to relieve myself from 
these difficulties, till your opinion and determination on the various 
and important points shall be communicated to me. It is self-evident, 
from the number of competitors to enter into engagements, that the 
embarrassments abovementioned, have not arisen, regarding the 
amount to be levied by me, on the part of Government. This particular 
I have ascertained with accuracy and equity. My difficulty has been to 
select persons with whomit would be most advisable to settle o a account 
of their apparent superiority of claim, and the greater security of the 
revenue. I have therefore, in almost all cases, given the preference to 
occupancy. In truth, gentlemen, these old malicks have urged their 
claims with much anxiety and importunity. They absolutely refused 
to enter into any kind of engagement but as malicks, declaring they 
would rather lose their lives, than acquiesce in a relinquishment of 
what they considered, their hereditary rights. In this predicament, as 
I could not possibly allow of their title of malicks, (however hard their 
case may be) the malikana having already been enjoyed by the Ba- 
boos, I found it absolutely necessary to contrive some mode of accom- 
modating their scruples, without conceding the rights of Government. 
I proposed to them, therefore, to enter into engagements as mere renters, 
annexing the appellation of ooraf malicks, that is, in English, commonly 
called or considered as proprietors. This had the desired effect, and 
they have further entered into engagements binding themselves, if here- 
after any persons should establish their claims by legal process, that 
they will readily relinquish such places, with all their claims of malicks, 
and privileges of renters, after a deduction of any expenses incurred by 
them in improvement. It is obvious that, from this arrangement, tlie 
proprietary rights of these people are not admitted by me, on the part 
of Government ; and should you be so indulgent as not to consider 
these villages, on which the Baboos have received their malikana, as 
the exclusive property of Government, no kind of obstruction whatever 
will be occasioned to the pretensions of future claimants. In the De- 
wanny Adawlut, it may be urged that, as there were such a variety of 
claimants, I might have settled with indifferent persons. To this I 
answer, that the old occupants, who have for a long lapse of years, had 
possession, and who are not only men of superior responsiblity, but 
have the advantage of local authority, would most probably, on an at- 
tempt to dispossess them, have removed with their family ryots, and 
evmy implement of agriculture, to other places. It cannot but be 
evident, that the consequences of such desertion would be distress to 
the former occupant, total ruin to the renter, and ultimate loss to 
Government. 

The Bahoos are very desirous of joining their malikana villages 
to their zemindarry, and of entering into engagements as malicks, for 
the whole ; they having long since received the right of malicks, in the 
enjoyment of the 29 villages. I have not considered myself at liberty 
to attend to their wishes, as (in the extract of a letter from the Right 
Hon. the Governor General in Council, under date the 17th July last, 
forwarded to me in your letter of the 30th of the same month, the 


Minute of 
Governor Ge- 
neral, 3rd Feb. 
1790. 
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Governor Ge- forbid the nine-teaths of Syd Noor iil Hossain Khan's Eemin- 

neral, 3rd Feb, being settled with Mm. The cases of these Baboos, and Noor 

1790. nl Hossain Khan, are exactly similar : both have received malikana 

in land, by virtue of sunnuds, from the chief and council of Patna. 

^No. 1) to Ahmud Alli^ Khan, in the course of his long residence in these 
ditto. pergunnahs as farmer, has sold several villages at public sale, for 

balances of revenue ; he has himself bought up many, in the name 
of his dependents. He now claims the right of giving in cabooleat as 
malick. I therefore request your sentiments on this head for my 
guidance. 

Extract of a Letter from the Collector of Shahabad, to the Board 
of Revenue, dated the SOth of September 17S9. 

1 cannot, gentlemen, conclude this letter, without expressing iny 
sense of the great justice of Government, in permitting those zemindars, 
who have obtained malikana in land, to annex it, to their hereditary 
estates. The vexatious uncertainty, and frequent injustice, consequent 
have in most cases, driven these people to apply for 
a tenth 01 their estates in land; they thought it better to resign all 
pieteusions to the management of the bulk of their property, than to 
be subject to the depredating interference of the aumils of Government ; 
an interference which has oftentimes annihilated their proprietary 
rights, plunged them in inextricable embarrassment, and rendered 
every art and evasion necessary, to counteract over-rated assessments* 


Appendix No. 2. 

(R’o. % ^ Letter from the Chief of Dacca, to the Board of Revenue, 

ditto. dated 23rd July 1786. 

Gentlemen, 

With a view of ascertaining, for the information of the Board, with 
as much accuracy as possible, the quantity of waste land in my dis- 
A /i on the receipt of their orders, under date the 3d of 

Apni last, 1 issued^ a perwannah to ail the zemindars, requiring them 
to report to me without delay, the state of their several zemindarries, 
in order to enable me to judge what quantity of their land could be aL 
lotted to the purpose intended by the Board, with the least injury to 
tiiem ; and i am sorry that (no return having yet been made to my 
peiwannah), I should, after so long a delay, be under the necessity of 
making my report general, and to found it upon my own knowledge, 
acquired by a residence of 15 years in various parts of the district. 

\ is no district in the three provinces of Bengal, 

^etiar, and. Unssa, that has raore jungle and -waste land in it, than the 
mcca ; but tiie whole is claimed as the property of individuals, -who, 
though they receive no profit from it, and are too indolent themselves, 
to make it productive of any, will not suffer others to bring it into a 
state 01 cultivation, without some recompenoe ; and so very tenacious 
^e tney ot it that even in the suburbs of the city, which .for three or 
almost an impenetrable jungle, infested by wild ferocious 

SSl™ J-o “'d 
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; but as the clearing aw^y the immense 
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tract of jungle, and cultivating tlie waste land about Dacca, can- Mmute o! 
not fail of being productive of great advantage, both to Government 8rd Eeb. 
and the proprietors, as well as tend to render the place more 1790 ,’ 

healthy, I beg leave to offer it as my opinion, that the prejudice of a y 

few individuals, should be no impediment to the adoption of a plan, 
which has for its object, the benefit of the community at large ; and ditto, 
should the Board concur with me in opinion, I will, with their permis- 
sion, order a survey and measurement to be made of the waste lands ; 
this being the only mode by which the quantity can with any degree of 
accuracy be ascertained. 

(Signed) M. DAY, Chief. 

Extract of a Letter from the Collector of Momensing, to the Board 
of Revenue, dated the 19th December 1789. 

‘G have just returned from the eight Annas share of Atteya, where 
I have been fully employed, in regulating the collections of that pergun- 
nah, and endeavouring to realize part of the balance of last year, The 
first, I have effect ; and I trust the revenues in future, will be paid 
with greater punctuality. The mehal is very extensive, but badly 
cultivated, though the soil in general is rich, and so variegated, as to be 
capable of producing every article that grows within the province ; at 
the same time, so destitute of inhabitants, that I do not conceive, from 
the observations I could make in traversing over various parts of it, 
and the accounts I gathered from the most intelligent inhabitants, 
one-fourth was cultivated. I am well convinced, could any method be 
found of peopling this pergunnah, that it might be made to yield with 
, ease, an annual revenue of sixty thousand Rupees, instead of thirty 
thousand, at which it now stands assessed, including Russulpoore ” 


Appendix No. 3. 

Extracts from the Proceedings of the Committee of Circuit, held at Appendix 
Cossimbakr, 11th July 1772. 

ditto. 

Me. Middleton’s Minute, 

Since our meeting of the 7th, I have employed myself in taking 
the necessary measures for supplying the Committee with the several 
accounts they have required, in the extract delivered to me of their 
proceedings ; but as some obstacles have occurred in the execution of 
such parts of the Resolution as are contained in the 1st and 2d para- 
graphs, arising from circumstances peculiar to the Huzzoor Zillahs, 
which I imagine must have escaped the notice of the Committee, I 
think it necessary, before I proceed furthei', to lay before them tlie 
following representation : — 

Erom time immemorial, it has been customary for the zemin- 
dars, on falling in arrears in the payment of their rents, to raise a sum 
of money for that purpose, by disposing of part of their lands, either 
voluntarily, or by compulsion of the Government. These lands, some- 
times are entirely alienated, and become dependent only on the khal- 
sah, or they ai^ annexed to the domains of another land -holder, who 
purchases them ; or they are allowed to continue muscoory, that is, 
under the jurisdiction of their former zemindar, paying only the tuk- 
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GOTemor Qq seemy revenue, with the rate of taxes imposed on the rest of the pro- 
peril, 3rd Feb' ; but in this case, they often afterwards find means, either by 

1790 " * complaints, or by the interposition of powerful interest, to procure an 

order from the Government for their dismemberment, authorizing them, 

<No same time, to remit their rents immediately to the khalsah, 

^itto. From these several methods of transferring lands, alterations have 

incessantly taken place in the zemindanies, which, for want of explicit 
and accurate records, it would now be difficult to trace back to any 
particular period, without relying, in a great measure, for our informa- 
tion, on the zemindars and talookdai’s themselves. 

Extensive zemindarries have, in the course of time, been dismem- 
bered into a number of in considerable and independent talooks ; others, 
which now rank in the first class, have been formed, uniting together, 
several small portions of land, obtained from different zemindars. — 
Silberris affords an instance of the first position. — Rokunpoor of the 
second. Silberris formerly paid a revenue of upwards of a lac and 
fifty thousand Rupees : by successive alterations, it is now reduced to 
less than 50,000 Rupees. If the measure in agitation should take place, 
and the mehals, which have been separated from the greater zemindar- 
ries, should be re-annexed, Silberris will receive back lands to the 
amount of about 60,000 Rupees, collected from the presence; and as 
impartiality requires, that if the huzzoory talooks are deprived of the 
benefit of their purchase, and re-annexed, so those also which are 
absorbed into zemindarries, should be restored to their original 
proprietor. If so, Rokunpoor must not only yield up to Silberris its 
acq[aisitions of about 8,000 Rupees, but being wholly composed of lands 
obtained from other zemindars, it must, by this plan of restitution, be 
totally annihilated. 

The khas talooks, comprehend an infinite number of small por- 
tions of land, which the nabobs Sujah ul Dowlah, Jaffier Cawn, and 
Surferaz Cawn, selected from several zemindarries, to which they in ge- 
neral still pay the rate of land rent originally settled. I'hese, being 
under the immediate inspection and care of Government, have, by the 
establishment of gunges and other salutary measures, greatly improved, 
and now yield a revenue much exceeding what they would have pro- 
duced, had they continued under the zemindars ; and were they now 
to be re-annexed, in all probability a considerable loss would ensue in 
the decrease of their value. 

Besides a number of other instances which might be produced, 
many of the villages, which originally appertained to Bherole, Mehlind 
Coolburreah, and some of the divisions of Cuttuhpore, Babuk Sing 
Futtypore, &c. which are each separate zemindarries, have, by pur- 
chase, usurpation, of other means, become included in Rajeshahy. 
The lands, thus seijarated, being long considered by the possessor in the 
same light as his own original districts, little care has been taken 
to mark their respective boundaries, and in many places, it will now 
be found difficult to distinguish them, at least to effect it, with preci- 
sion To ascertain the cause and manner of each dismemberment, 
and to arrange the accounts afterwards in a new form, will, I nm 
a^^prehensive, retard too long the important operations of this Com- 
rnroee. 

1772.] The Committee, remarking to Mr. Middleton 
the .#eat;\d%r 0 |H)rtion betwoen- the several divisions which he 
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has formed for the farms of Rajeshahy, explains it to arise from the Minute o! 
re-annexing of the small talooks, and other separations to the pergnn- neyaTsrdFeb* 
nahs, to which they originally belonged, or lay contiguous : these per- 1790.’ 

gunnahs themselves being of different extent and amount of revenue, -3- 

and the lands annexed to each, varying in the same circumstances 
well as numbers, rendered it impossible to avoid an unequal distribu- ^ 

tion of the lands ; and at the same time, to fulfil the intention of 
the Committee, which was, to render the farms entire and unmixed with 
each other. 

[20^/6 July 1772.] The Committee, taking into consideration the 
mdn Ori ' Subject of the talookdarries and inconsidera- 

, ic in ng& zemindarries, which compose so large a 

part of the liuzzoor zillahs ; and having maturely weighed all argu- 
ments, whether in favour of the just claim Government has upon these 
lands for a revenue, adequate to their real value ; or if the zemindars 
and talookdars, in support of their rights and privileges, grounded 
upon the possession of regular grants, a long series of family succes- 
sion, and fair purchase: all these arguments considered, there occurs 
to the Committee only the two following modes which can be pursued 
in making their settlement. 

The first is, letting their lands to farm, putting the renters in en- 
tire possession and authority over them, and obliging them to pay each 
zemindar or talookdar, a certain allowance or per-centage, for the sub- 
sistence of himself and his family. 


The second is, settling with the zemindars and talookdars them- 
selves, on the footing of farmers. 

[Wth July 1772.] On the whole, when the Committee weigh the 
objections against the first mode, and the arguments in favour of the 
second, they cannot hesitate to determine that the latter should be 
pursued. 

Resolved, therefore, that the following inferior zemindames and 
talookdarries comprehended in the huzzoor zillahs, be settled on this 
plan. 

Talookdar on Huzzoory, containing Cassiinpore, 

■ “ 58,846 11 6 2 


and 75 other talooks ... 

... 

... 

Chunnacolly, &c. containing 

Chunacolly, 4 parts ... 

28,294 4 11 

2 

Coolberreah 

29,617 12 9 

1 

Cawshypoor 

Wazurabud, and 24 other 

11,765 8 4 

2 

talooks ... 

33,655 3 1 

0 

Kurgong, &c. containing 

Kurgong 

30,953 5 3 

2 

Wauzadpore, 2 parts 

26,581 8 9 

1 

Dawa ... 

15,936 10 13 

0 

Bherole... 

Acbur Shahy, and 8 other 

18,101 15 8 

2 

talooks 

17,541 1 10 

3 


1,03,332 9 8 2 


1,09,114 9 5 0 
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Cliuiidelliey, &c. containing 
Clinndellie}^ Setraj eet 
Do. Bolanant 

Takespore 

Dahmun 

Kinda, and 21 other talooks 


61,836 6 19 0 
13,986 5 3 0 

19,963 14 12 3 
14,381 0 0 0 
37,221 0 10 1 


Mehlind, &c. containing 
Mehlind 
Barbuch Sing 
Cnttnbpore 

Bntrampore, and 21 other ta- 
looks ... 


27,522 3 6 0 
12,605 15 13 3 
9,097 11 8 2 

64,610 11 9 0 


Jehan Guirpore, &c. 
Jehan Guirpore to be allowed 


on the terms of the highest 


proposals 

1,65,857 

12 

17 

O 

Mancore... 

13,896 

2 

6 

1 

Haltendah. 

39,852 

1 

14 

3 

Amberabad 

33,127 

6 

0 

0 

Takespore 4^ 

10,485 

1 

12 

0 

Mohinpore 

5,021 

8 

2 

0 

Seiy Kishenpore ... 

552 

4 

8 

0 

Jegi'eketty 

5,723 

7 

9 

2 

Nussubpore 

3,191 

13 

12 

2 

Bohinpore, &c. containing 
Bohinpore 

5,562 

15 

2 

0 

Pelass Barry 

2,981 

15 

1 

0 


Bowthar ... ... 3,832 14 9 0 

Sheksha^ ... ... 3,224 5 5 0 


Jeypore Meghinah, &c. containing 
Jeypore Meghinah ... 31,055 1 4 

Sudky ... ... ... 633 1 15 

Bulrampore ... ... 55 5 5 


Talookdar on Silberries, &c. 
Silberries Abos Turah 
Do. Hurry Kam 

Missedah ... 

Silberries Gunga Lucky- 

narain ... 

Do. Gopaul Kishurn - 

Do. Eooder Ram 

Besbazoo... 


containing 
15,553 0 7 
14,895 11 2 

27,800 1 4 

7,474 5 18 
7,474 5 18 
4,967 11 14 
3,861 1 8 


Chuckdelowry, &c. containing 
Chuckdelowry ... 9,012 10 14 

Bhadespore, and 14 other 
talooks ... 30,793 4 18 


3 

0 

0 


2 

8 

0 

3 

3 

1 


0 

2 


1,47,388 11 


1,13,836 9 


2,77,707 10 


15,602 1 


31,743 8 


82,026 5 


5 0 


17 1 


2 3 


17 0 


4 3 


14 2 


39,805 15 12 2 
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8 11 5 0 


6 9 17 1 . 


>7 10 2 3 


*2 1 17 0 


^3 8 4 8 


26 5 14 2 


95 15 12 2 
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Sliaistahabad, &c, containing 
Shaistahabad, and 12 other 
talooks 

Dyanagur, &c. containing 
Dyanagiir 20,822 3 9 0 

Moll lib butpore, and 66 other 

talooks ••• ... 1,86,761 7 12 0 


Beldangah, &c. containing 
Beldangah, and four other ■ 

talooks 

Kimtoonagur, &c. containing 
Kuntoonagur ... ... 12,608 11 6 I 

Perrinderpore ... ... 5,285 10 19 1 

Eogoonautpoxe ... ... 17,037 5 6 1 


Howglan, and eight 
Talooks... 

Myhetty ... .. ^ 

The Muscoory talooks of Rajeshahy ... 


Miuiite ot 
Governor Ge- 
c) 4 , weraljSrdFeb, 
/,0// 11 ^ o 1790. 


1,57,583 11 1 0 


25:719 lii 14 :j 


34,876 11 ii 3 

60,812 11 17 2 
49,257 5 5 0 
2,01,879 0 15 I 


Resolved, also, that the Muscoory talooks of Rajeshahy be settled 
upon the same plan, and that, when settled, they do continue to pay 
their rents as formerly, through the channel of the head farmer oi the 
lioonda in which they are included, but without his possessing any 
other claim upon them, or their lands, except that of receiving the rents. 

Resolved further, that the settlements of such talookdars as enjoy 
talooks in different districts, be made upon such a plan as wili admit oi 
their paying their revenue, in future, under one general head. 


Appendix No. 6 . 

Extract Proceedings of the Board of Revenue in Bengal dated 14th 
March 1794; and of Revenue Consultations, ^ted 2 /th March 
1795- on certain communications from the Collectm' ot Burd- 
wan, ’respecting the difficulties experienced by tne Zemindars, 
in realizing their rents from the Ryots, under the Regulations 
of Government. 


^To WiUiam Cowper, Esq., President, and Members of the 
Board of Revenue. 

Gentlemen, ^ 

I am honored with the receipt ot your ^ % in con&e Letter from 

21st instant, wherein you desire, “ that I will mform you, Collector of 

quenee of the non-attendance of the defendant 
judge made any application to the Sudder Dewanny • , 

■' °In answer, I beg leave to inform you that on 
tion which has been furnished me, of *x- ■ ^ ’ 

does not appear that I am empowered to obtain e a , ■ . j + 1 , 5 ,,], 
tiou oil the point in question. But from ii^elligence _ inhabi- 

I can rely, it should seem, that on finding Bmiaressy ‘ f Adawlut 
tant of cScutta, the judge made an application to the Suddei Adawlut 
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a few rnontiis ago | in consequence of which, a vakeel has lately 
appeared at Burdwan in his stead. 

These facts, I beg leave to observe, appear to me to verify the ar- 
guments stated in my letter of the 9th instant, on the part of the 
rajah, and moreover, to exemplify the grievance then complained of, by 
shewing, that although the rajah is now legally imprisoned as a de- 
faulter to Government, the defendant, though a defualter to him, is le- 
gally at large ; and further, it should seem, that the whole transaction 
is irreconcileable with Article I, Eegulation XVII, A. B. 1793, wherein 
it is declared to be “ essential to the prosperity of the country, and the 
punctual collection of the public revenue, that ianddiolders and farmers 
of land should have the means of compelling payment from defaulters, 
without having recourse to the ccmrts of justice for a proposition 
thus expressed in general terms, must be understood to include all 
particular cases, whereas, in this case, the rajah has had no other means 
allowed him of redress, than by recourse to the court of Justice, which, 
as yet, has not been able to afford him any redress at all 

It furthermore appears, that the rajah’s grievance being tracea- 
ble, in the abovementioned Regulation, to its source, is, therefore, a 
matter of public concern; for instead of providing the means of a Ze- 
mindar’s enforcing payment in all possible cases, as might be expected 
from the general import of the above quotation made from its pream- 
ble, the sequel provides those means in one particular case only, name- 
ly, when there is property distrainable, which being by no means a 
common case, more especially with imder-renters, who grow no crops 
themselves, nor with ryots, when they keep their outer-doors shut and 

barred.* It follows, that the point which is 
♦ Exceptions to distraint, declared to be essential to the prosperity of 

the country, and the punctual collection of the public revenue, is but 
partially accomplished, though a Regulation has been expressly framed 
with the view of attaining it entire. It seems, in fine, like promising 
help in every case, explaining how help shall be afforded in one par- 
ticular case, and then concluding (as in Section XXXIII) with a 
declaration, that in all other cases the party shall be at liberty to help 
himself. 

Were the difference which I conceive to exist, and which I have 
endeavoured to point out, between the profession in the preamble, and 
the performance in the sequel of the Regulation alluded to, a mere 
verbal distinction, I should not have presumed to offer any remark 
on the subject; but in an office which has close affinity with the 
punctual collection of the public “ revenuey” if not, in some measure, 
with the prosperity of the country,” I trust it will not be thought 
unbecoming my relative situation, to ask for explanation, whenever a 
circumstance, declared to be essential to both those particulax’s, shall, 
instead of being completely realized, appear to be either extremely 
ambiguous or extremely defective, whether the ambiguity or defect be 
imputable to the imperfections of the human understanding, or to the 
quahty of the performance itself. But if, on the contrary, not deem- 
ing such discussions expedient, you intimate a disapprobation of my 
thus applying in plain, though respectful terms, for important infor- 
ination, no imprudent zeal shall urge me to transgress a second 
' I am, &;c. ‘ 

' ^ (Signed) S. DAVIS. ColM 

BuRDWAJSf', January 1794, - 
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To William Cowper, Esq,, President^ and Members ot the Board 

of Revenue. 


Gentlemen, 


Letter from 
Collector of 
Burdwan, 27 iL 
Feb. 1794. 


Para. 1. I duly received your letter of the -together with the 

extract of a letter from the Governor General in Council, the contents 
of which being immediately notified to Ranny, she, the next day, 
entered into an engagement for the revenue assessed upon the Burdwan 
part of her son’s zemindarry, under the same terms as it was before 
held, and moreover to be answerable for the balance then outstanding 
against it. The rajah was immediately released from confinement ; but 
agreeably to the public Regulations, the attachment, asper inclosed es- 
tablishment, was continued on the estate, until the balance should he 

liquidated. ^ 

2. The Ranny soon after paid Sicca Rs. 2,00,000 into the Treasury, 
and the aumeen has received and remitted from the Sudder mustagers 
Sicca Rs. 1,67,111; but there still remains due on the kist ofPoose 
Sicca Rs. 3, 14?, 641, and the month ot* Maug being now expired, the total 
demand at present outstanding is Sicca Rs. 6,09,215, 

3. I have repeatedly written to the Ranny, requiring of her to 
perform her engagement of pa3dng up the balance , at the same time, 
reminding her that by Section VI, Regulation XIV, A. D. 1793, she 
might be" adjudged subject to the payment of interest at 12 per cent, 
upon the arrears ; but have as yet obtained no satisfactory answer ; and 
I am now informed that she is withdrawn from business, and retired to 
her habitation at Ambore. 

4. It appears from the report of the a-iimeen, that about Sicca 
E;S. 6,82,500 was collected by the rajah during the month of Poose, no 
part of which can have been paid into this treasur^L unless the pay- 
ment of Sicca Rs. 2,00,000 made as ahovementioned by the Ranny, 
was part of that sum. It further appears from the aumeen’s report, that 
the sum of Sicca Rs. 3,00,742 is due from the zemindarry renters, upon 
the current year, and the total demand on the part of Government to 
the end of the year, including the balance now outstanding, Iteing Sficca 
Es. 8,95,530. Thereisanapparent deficiency of SiccaRs. 5,94, 790, which 
in my humble opinion, is a circumstance of such consequence as to de- 
serve immediate consideration ; and having in this conjuncture, done 
every thing in my power agreeably to the Regulations, by holding the 
estate under attachment, I wait for any further instructions that you 
may deem it necessary to issue on the occasion. 

5. As far as the rajah’s object can be inferred from his conduct 
in the late transaction, it appears to have been to embezzle as much 
as he/ould of the rents, and leave Government to look to the 

for the balance which would happen in consequence. This would not 
subject the Ranny to any inconvenience, for being by her sex exempt- 
ed from imprisonment or coercion of any kind, she would remain 
undisturbed, till the end of the year, while the i-ajah, no longer s'O-bj^ot 
to restraint, would be at full liberty to try every means be might 
think conducive to the reduction of the assessment on the distnc^fc, 
which appears to me to have been his aim, ever since he entered into 
his decennial engagement ; and should this scheme fail, he migiit 
speculate in regard to any land that might be sold to realize the 
balance, by repurchasing any mehals offered at an^ advantageou'i 
jumma, leaving the rest to the risk of Government, as in the 
Mxmdulghaiit, by the exchange of which disadvantageous inehai lor 
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Letter from ]j 0 the same time purchased in Bislienpore, he has iindoubt- 

Burdwan 27 th very considerably, llie mode of transferring and recover- 

Feb.l79L ing possession of land, may, for any thing I know^ be perfectly consis- 
tent with the public Eeguktions, though it nevertheless appears to me 
to be an abuse of the inestimable privileges and immunities bestowed 
on land-holders by the British Government ; the effect of which mode 
of abuse have already been experienced in loss of revenue in the 
instance abovemen tioned, and in the embarrassments to which it has 
contributed in Bishenpore. Could the jumma be appropriated on land 
to be sold in the rates prescribed, and with the facility that seems to 
be supposed in tire Regulations (though they no were point out how it 
is to be done) the danger alluded to, would be in a great measure, 
avoided ; but in an extensive province like this, without canongoes or 
hustaboods, as they exist in Behar, and where every glimmering of 
light V’^hich might lead to a discovery of the actual state of the 
mofussil, has either been extinguished, or given up to the pro])rletor, 
it may be worth the consideration of the Board to determine, how, in 
the event of selling land, the necessary information is to be procured ; 
or whether some better method may not be devised than the one p>re- 
scribed to me for the same purpose, at the beginning of this year ; 
though if that be still thought adequate or sufficient, I shall at any 
time be ready to enter upon it. All I can at present do, is to give 
timely notice, by pointing out the apparent designs of the parties con- 
cerned, and what wdli probabty be the state of affairs here at the end 
of the year, and to repeat what I had long ago occasion to observe to 
the Board, namely, that almost all the renters, or sudcler mustagers, as 
well as the kuttenadars, or those who stand in gradation downwards 
next to the ryots, or either immediate servants or dependents of the 
iate Zemindar, and consequently engaged to promote his views and 
forward his schemes, by fabricating and falsifying accounts, and by 
every specieKS of finesse formerly practised by the natives on such occa- 
sions, and which the benevolent policy of the British Government, has 
not yet, I fear, had the effect of eradicating from the district of Burd- 
wan. If therefore it should become necessary for an hustabood of the 
country to be taken, or if the collusive views of the Ranny and the 
rajah should be such as to oblige Government to continue the collec- 
tions by an aumeen surburacai’, or whatever denomination the Eegu- 
lations may assign ; I would submit it to the consideration of the 
Board, whether it may not at the same time, be expedient to remove 
the rajah out of the district ; a measure which, although not sanctioned 
by any Regulation I have yet been furnished with, may neverthe- 
less be found essential to the preservation of the revenue in a state 
undiminished. 

6. Upon the whole, it appears to me advisable, that some prompt 
and decisive measure should be adopted, which might convince the 
parties concerned, that no scheme they can have devised to effect a re- 
duction of assessment, will be suffered to succeed ; and that in the 
event of land being sold, the assessment shall be rated with such accu- 
racy as to prevent their recovering possession of it, in the manner they 
appear to have in view. This might, if any thing could, induce ihem 
to pay up the balance outstanding, which I am convinced they want 
inelination more than ability to perform ; and to seek advantage, in at- 
fcentibn to their mofussil concerns, rather than in schemes of the nature 
which have been guggled. . .The feumer mode of conduct was rccom- 
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mended to the rajali^ though to no purpose, by my predecessor^ and Letter from 
has been constantly urged to him, with as little effect, by myself : and 
I have no longer any expectation of either him or the Kanny, pursuing peb. 1794. 
the path pointed out to Zemindars by the Regulations, while they can 
entertain a hope of advancing their interests, by indirect methods. 

Though Article VI, Section II, Regulation I, A. I). 1793, does not as- 
sume it as a fact, yet it is there introduced as a reasonable trust and 
dependence, that proprietors of land will now by good management 
improve their estates, and discharge the revenue regularly ; whereas, 
in regard to the proprietor under consideration, the only management 
observable on his part, has been in withholding payment of the revenue, 
and in endeavours to overset his decennial settlement ; showing himself, 
thereby, cither insensible to the great benefits conferred on him by that 
Regulation, or ungrateful, and therefore unworthy of them. 

7. In the foregoing observations, I have alluded to the rajah 
as proprietor of fche zemindarry, under a persuasion that he has still 
as much interest in the property lately transferred, as he had before 
the transfer took place ; and that the Ranny is no more than an instru- 
ment which he uses to cover and promote his designs, 

Burbwan, I am, &e. 

mh FeK 1794. (Signed) S. DAVIS, Collector. 

(Extract.) 

To WiUiain Cowper, Esq., President, and Members of the Board 
of Revenue. 

Gentlemen, 

In the towjee last transmitted, I proposed explaining the balance 22th 

standing against Bishenpore, by a separate letter, which I have now Feb. 17 k. 
the honor of addressing to you on that subject. 

To convey a clear idea of the case, it may be necessary, first, 
to describe tJie relative situations of the two proprietors; which 
I shall endeavour to do as briefly as possible. 

Bishenpore appears to be one of the most ancient estates in the 
country ; for by an sera peculiar to itself, it must have been held in 
possession bythe present proprietor’s family, through a course of 1099 
years. 

Some years ago, the head of a junior branch of this family, drov^ 
but- the senior, and possessed himself of the zemindarry ; but a mili- 
tary force sent by Government, after subduing him, restored the 
fugitive Choyton Sing to possession, as sole zemindar. The person so 
subdued, was afterwards, by a decision of the Company’s resident at 
Moorshedabad, declared entitled to one-half of the district ; but Ohoy- 
ton Sing, the other party, appealing to the Governor General in 
Council, had a decree given in his favour, confirming him in posses- 
sions as Zemindar, and declaring the respondent Damooder Sing enti- 
tled only to a maintenance. The decree is said to be dated 1787. 

In 1791 , a new decision was notified to the collector of Beerbhoom, 
whereby the zemindarry was again divided between the contending 
parties ; but Choyton Sing, not acquiescing, instituted a suit im -the 
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Letter from Dewanny Adawlut of Beerbliooni;, which the judge dismiissed. The 
B^dwan l^’bh however, persisting in his claim, appealed to the Sudder De- 

Feb, 179^'. " wanny Adawlut, where the cause at this present time, lies undetermined, 
or, if determined, without notification thereof having yet been received. 

Previous both to the decennial settlement, and to the last order 
for dividing the zemindarry, an investigation was made by special 
commission, into the assets of the country, whereby, agreeably to the 
principles of the public Regulations, many advantages, enjoyed, it is said, 
from time immemorial, either as appendages to the State of the ancient 
rajahs, or connived at by the Mahomedan Government, were abolished, 
or resumed as inconsistent with the definition established of proprie- 
tary right; and the gross assets of the countiy being rated at about 
Sicca Rupees 4,60,269, the proprietors were adjudged entitled to one- 
eleventh part only of the net estimated collections. But under the 
khas collections of that yeai-, the country yielded much less than the 
estimated produce : viz., only Sicca Rupees 4,09,000. At this con- 
juncture, Choyton Sing being called upon to make bis decennial settle- 
ment, engaged (too hastily, as he wishes to have it understood) for a 
net jumma of Sicca Rupees 4,00,000, being fearful that his adversary 
Damooder Sing might supersede him, with an ofier of that amount ; 
but falling in arrears at the end of the year, more than half the zemin- 
darry was sold to realize the balance, and thereby his adversary, who 
in the interim had been declared entitled to half the estate, as before 
mentioned, was equally involved. 

But though neither of these parties can dispute the validity of the 
engagement for the jumma of Sicca Rupees 4,00,000, whether impru- 
dently contracted or not, they both assert that circumstances have oc- 
curred, extremely injurious to them, and which, if not remedied, must 
end in their utter ruin. 

They say, that certain assets enjoyed by Government, under the 
khas collection, and making a part of the estimate beforemeiitioned, on 
the grounds of which estimate their decennial engagement 'was founded, 
have been since abolished, without their having received any deduc- 
tion or cosideration for the s^lme, when their lands were sold; and with- 
out any deduction or consideration being made for the same, in the 
balance now in demand against them, on account of the year last expii'ed, 
for which balance almost all the part remaining of their estate, is now 
under attachment and orders for sale. 

They moreover allege, that the jumma assigned to them after the 
sale of their land at the khalsa, to liquidate the balance of 1198, was 
over-rated in the sum of Sicca Rs. 20,467, and that hy consequence this 
excess enters into every subsequent balance outstanding against them, 
a circumstance which they explain, by declaring the sale in question, 
to have been made contrary to justice, and to the rule laid down by 
Government for such cases" For, instead of the assessment upon the 
lands sold, being proportioned to the actual produce of the whole ze- 
mindarry in the ratio prescribed, the net produce only of the lands sold 
was considered, out of which a deduction of malikana was allowed the 
purchasers, amounting to Sicca Rs. 20,467, which, as the produce of the 
whole estate fell short that year of its assessment, became an unequal 
burthen on the part remaining, and has had the effect of increasing by 
that amount every subsequent balance. 

In addition to the foregoing, they represent it as a hardship, that 
there ate suite to the amount of Sicca Rupees 14,000, instituted 
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to recover demands of rent on account of last year, still undecided in Letter from 
tlie Adawlutj owing to the delay incident to those Courts. The several isSi 

articles are as follows : 

Abkary Mehal Sicca Eupees 750 

SoodranMehal ... ... ... ... „ 1,365 

Dehdany „ 331 

Malikana allowed the purchaser of Buzaha-zary, &c. 20,467 


22,913 

Suits pending in the Adawlut 14,000 


36,913 


In I’egard to the balance stated in the present toujee, the Zemin- 
dars represent it to be owing partly to the circumstances above incited, 
and partly to the contumacy of a species of mokurreydars termed gat- 
walls, and others, who hold lands under fixed jummas, amounting to- 
gether to about Sicca Eupees 12,000, hitherto regularly paid, whether 
under khas management or a zemindarry settlement ; but being, in 
consequence of the Police aiTangements, now put under the direction of 
the Police darogahs. These land-holders deny any obligation of service 
due to the Zemindars, and refuse to pay rent ; and the local circum- 
stances of the case, being such as to render recovery of the demand, by 
the rules laid down for distraint, impossible, more especially as they 
are encouraged in their contumacy by the darogahs, the proprietors 
have no other resource than an application to the Dewanny Adawlut, 
where prompt decision is impossible, 

S. DAVIS, Collector. 

B ORt) WAN, 12/76 1794. 


Extract Bengal Kevenue Consultations, the 27tli March 1795. 

No. 28. To the Honorable Sir John Shore, Baronet, Governor General 
in Council, Fort William, 


Honorable Sir, 

Enclosed we have the honor to transmit to you a copy of a letter. Letter from 
and its enclosure, from the collector of Burdwan, stating the inconveni- 
ence which has occuiTed in the collection of the public revenue in the 1795 . 
district in general, and more particularly in the zemindarry of Bishen- 
pore, from the delay incident to the decision in the Adawiut uponmal- 
guzarry suits. 

2. As the conclusions which the collector has endeavoured to es- 
tablish, appear to be the natural result of the circumstances stated in 
his letter, and as we have no reason to doubt of the truth or accuracy , 
of the facts adduced by him, we think it our duty to express our con- 
currence in the sentiments delivered by him, considered in their rela- 
tion to the public revenue ; but what appears to us to render the 
object of his address the more worthy of attention is, that judging from 
the representations which have, at different times come under our 
consideration from most of the collectors, as well as the principal land- 
holders, particularly in the Bengal provinces, we are led to apprehend 
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that i!ie same inconvenience is pretty generally felt tiironghoiit tlie 
country. 

3. It is true, that gnided in the execution of our official dutie?^ 
by the rules laid down in the Regulations, which would indicate that 
the recovery of the mofussil rents is a matter of private concern be- 
tween the land-holders and their tenants ; and that any existing disputes 
between them is not to impede the punctual discharge of the public reve- 
nue ; we have hitherto given no sort of encouragement to such repre- 
sentations as had for their object a suspension of the public demand, 
on no other ground than the difficulty stated to exist in enforcing 
payment of the rents from the ryots and under-tenants. Should it how- 
ever appear, as we think is the case, in the instance at present before 
us, that great real inconvenience is sustained from the causes above 
recited, we humbly conceive it to be an object well worthy of atten- 
tion, to provide against an evil that must in the end, be equally 
felt by Government and the land-holders ; by Government, because 
of the impediments which it cannot fail to occasion, in the dis- 
charge of the public revenue ; and by the land-holders, inasmuch as 
they would be subject to have their lands sold, wdien in fact they had 
not the means of making good their engagements with Government, 
from the delay incident to the judicial process ; for as the collector of 
Bui'dwan justly intimates, where the sadder assessment bears so 
great a proportion to the gross produce of the lands, as it does in this 
country, it is morally impossible for the land-holders to acquit them- 
selves of their engagements to the public, unless they have the means 
of realizing, with perfect punctuality, their own demands upon their 
under-tenants. 

i. In the foregoing observations, we have confined ourselves to 
what we conceive to be the effect of the circumstances stated by the 
collector, considered with respect to the public revenue. In any 
other relation, however well entitled, the collector’s remarks may be to 
the attention of Government, we should not have thought it our pro- 
vince to have done more than lay them before you, for your consider- 
ation. But as we have thought it incumbent upon us, to submit to 
your our sentiments upon the existing circumstances, as stated by the 
collector, from the intimate connection which they have with the 
public revenue, we in like manner, think it our duty to express our 
coneurrence in his opinion, that the object proposed cannot in any 
mode be so effectually attained, as by establishing more Courts for the 
dispatch of public business, either with separate and independent 
jurisdictions, or subordinate to the principal Court of the district as at 
present constituted, with such restrictions against the institution of 
vexatious and litigious suits, to which we apprehend the present 
heavy accumulation of business is principally to be ascribed, as may 
appear to you most advisable. 

We have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) THOMAS GRAHAM. 

G. HATCH. 

J.BXJLLER. 

]). TANDERHEYDEN. 

Kevbhue BOAkD, \ 
the 17th o/ MaTck.ndo^ ) 
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To William Cowper, Esq. President, and Members of the Board of 
Revenue, Fort William. 


Gentlemen, 


Letter from 
Collector 
Biirdwaiij 27 tii 
Leb. 1795, 


1. I have had the honor of receiving your instructions in regard 
to Bislienpore, which shall be duly attended to, and the requisite state- 
ments furnished as soon as possible ; in the interim, I beg leave to 
request your attention to the inclosed translate of a representation 
which has just been made to me by the surbracaur of that zemindarry, 
who was appointed to the trust by the late collector of Beerbhoom, 
under your sanction. 

2. Independent of the credit due to an intelligent person, as the 
surbracaur appears to be, who can have no interest in misrepresenting 
the circumstances stated, I have reason to believe, from my own expe- 
rience in other parts of the district, and more especially from the part 
I am now in, that the inconvenience, delays, and obstructions he com- 
plains of, in regard to the Mofussil collections, do really exist — that the 
grievance is increasing, and that unless effectual means be taken to 
remove or to diminish it, embarrassments must ensue that will even- 
tually involve the public interest in loss of revenue. 

3. It will, I believe, on enquiry, be found, that the representation 
of the surbracaur of Bishenpore, in regard to the pending suits, is 
strictly true ; and I think it extremely probable, that some of the 
kulkendars, as he further states, have, on observing the delay incident 
to the judicial process, been induced to withhold the dues of the present 
year. The disadvantage, in this particular instance, appears to me to 
tall on Government, by the balance of revenue outstanding against the 
zemindarry of Bislienpore being thereby increased, in an amount which 
cannot be realized until the Adawlut shall have decided on the suits 
pending ; and as a decision cannot be soon expected, it is not improba- 
ble that most of the balances will on that account, he found irrecover- 
able, from failures, deaths, and desertion. 


4. If it shall appear, from what I have the honor of adducing in . 
this address, or from any other information which it niay be thought •. 
necessary to procure, that the constitution of the Adawlut, in this ex- . 
tensive district, and the mode of proceeding therein, are such as afford * 
no adequate means to Zemindars and others, of speedily enforcing pay- ' 
ment of their just demands ; but, on the contrary, leave it in the pow- 
er of their under-renters and ryots to withhold their rents, through a 
term almost indefinite ; the Board will, I trust, interest itself so far as 
to bring the grievance under the notice of Goveimment, in such a man- 
ner, as may be productive of effectual redress. In order to convey a 
clear conception of the necessity there appears to me to be for such an 
application, I beg leave to solicit the Board's attentiont 0 the following 
circumstances : — I have reason to believe that the whole number of 
suits now undecided in the Adawlut of this district, will be found to be 
not less in number than thirty thousand, and that half this accumula- 
tion of business in arrear, has taken place, in the course of about nine 
months. To judge, therefore, from an experience of nine months, of 
the adequacy of the court to answer the object of its institution, in 
which the due collection of the rents and the public interest are 
immediately concerned, or, in other words, to estimate the excess of its 
business, beyond what, under its present constitution, human powers can 
perform, a computation may be made on the followiug grounds : — Letit 
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Letter from “be admiited that tlie Court can get through ten suits per diem, which, 
Burdwan 27 tii considering that there is likewise a foujdany ofB.ce of constant and very 
Feb. 179I considerable business to be supplied, and that every suit in the Dewanny 
Adawlut, whether for a large or a small sum, requires the same for- 
mality of procedure, is, I apprehend, the utmost that it can be sup- 
posed to perform ; and allowing, in the same estimate, that the Court 
sit for the dispatch of business every day in the year, not even Sun- 
days excepted, the period requisite for it to clear off its present load 
of business, would be no less than between eight and nine years ; at 
the end of which term, admitting the number of plaints filed, or 
that the business of the Court should be equal to what it has proved 
for nine months past, the load of business, instead of being perfectly 
gotten rid of, would be found increased, in the number of one hundred 
and sixty thousand suits still pending, or more than five times what 
it is at present. It follows, therefore, that a man who at this time files 
a bill in the Dewanny Adawlut, and provided his cause be brought to 
decision in regular rotation, cannot look for redress of his injury to be 
afforded him,, in less than eight years ; and that a man who, at the 
end of that period, should file a bill, could have no very good prospect 
of its being brought to decision, in the whole term of his life ; and, 
moreover, that the number of plaints pending at the end of every year, 
would be found” still accumulating in a ratio which would ultimately 
prolong the prospect of decision, beyond any assignable limit, and there- 
by destroy the purposes of an Adawlut altogether. 

5 th. Tlie Board will not, I presume, ascribe the vast accumulation 
business now in arrear, and the consequent deplorable state of the 
inhabitants of this district, in regard to judicial matters, to any want of 
diligence on the part of the Court of Adawlut, but to causes which 
nothing less than the interposition of Government itself can remove, by 
rendering the judicial process in revenue causes more summary and 
expeditious, by adding many more Courts of Adawlut to the district, 
or otherwise, as in its wisdom, may appear expedient ; and I 
trust that the candour of the Board will impute to me, for 
bringing forward the foregoing circumstances to their notice in this 
earnest manner, no other motive than what is consistent with a 
just sense of my duty to Government, which suggested, that a point of 
so much importance, both to its own interests, and to the cause of hu- 
manity in general, should not be concealed. It is the avowed purpose 
of the public Regulations, to afford the natives a free and impartial 
distribution of justice, and in particular, a speedy adjustment of the 
malguzary disputes; and the latter, is undoubtedly the more necessary, 
because a land-holder is liable to be deprived of his property for the sa- 
tisfaction of the dues of Government, whether his own dues have been 
satisfied, or not; but from the proportion the land-tax in this country 
bears to the whole produce of an estate, it is clear; that unless the due^ 
oi the land-holder be wholly or very nearly satisfied, he must be unabk 
to perform his engagements, unless by loans, which would prove but t 
temporary expedient ; and though it might support his credit for i 
short time, would, under the circumstances above stated, only naak« 
his eventual ruin the more certain. 

I have, &c. 

2.7th FOwwmy.nm. ' (Signed) S. DAYIB, Oollector. 
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Translate of a Letter received from Jewon Loll, Surbracaur of 

Eishenpore. 

The unprosperous state of the Bishenpore collections, must already 
be known to you. — Every possible attention, however, has been and 
still continues to be paid to the mofussil business ; and the collections 
made up to this time, will be found to exceed the amount realized by 
the same time last year, in the sum of 16,000 Rupees, and there are 
considerable balances due from the renters. But the renters and kut- 
kenadar, in this part of the country, are dishonest ; and the mode of 
managing them is not now the same, as it was formerly. 

No other mode of enforcing the just demand of rent, besides what 
is prescribed in the public Regulations, can now be used ; the causes 
which were institued in the Adawlut for the enforcement of demands of 
rent last year, and before that time, lie undecided, and the renters of tlie 
present year are prepared to avail themselves again of the same delay, 
by withholding payment of the rents, and thereby compelling me to 
have recourse to the Adawlut ; for these people, observing that the 
demands long standing, which were long since submitted to the Adaw- 
lut, are not yet enforced, they say to themselves, Recourse was had 
'' to the Adawlut in the past years, to make us pay our rents, but 
nothing has been efiected against us, why, therefore, should we fear 
to withhold the dues of the present year We cannot be forced to 
pay without orders from the Adawlut, and have nothing to fear for 
the present. Having ascertained that such were their intentions, I 
wished to avoid instituting suits in the Adawlut, as I first proposed ; 
and pressed them again for payment of the rent now due, meaning to 
wait at least till the end of the year, before I applied to the Adawlut ; 
but the renters observing this forbearance, and that v/ithout instituting 
suits at law, I was endeavouring to collect the rents, have, under pre- 
tence of my collecting money in advance, instituted suits against me- 
Thus Shrimut Pauza, Luckeu Mahty, and others, the securities for the 
renters of the Bucksey mehal, and other mehals in Terf Bytub, against 
whom there are balances outstanding to the amount of Sicca Rupees 
5,000, have, on pretence of my collecting from those mehals fazil, or in 
advance, procured a summons to he sent for my appearance before the 
Adawlut. On similar occasions, and at the time when this district 
made a part of the Beerbhoom zillah, a perwannah only used to be 
sent from the Huzzoor, requiring me to give a statement of the account 
between me and the renter, with a requisition, that in case the demand 1 
had against the complainant was a just one, it should he immediately- 
satisfied by him ; and in regard to me, the order was, that if I persist- 
ed to exact more than was due, I should, upon proof of the fact, be 
fined in three times the amount : while this mode of adjustment pre- 
vailed, it was not in the power of the renters to withhold the just dues 
under frivolous and false pretences ; hut, under the present Regu- 
lations, these people have it in their power, not only to withhold the 
just demand, but to obtain orders for my appearance before the 
Adawlut. From these causes, considerable balances will, I fear, accumu- 
late in this part of the country, by the close of the present year, and 
I think it my duty to inform you of my apprehensions. 

If a more speedy settlement of malguzarry causes be not afforded 
by the xAdawiut, it will be difficult to satisfy the dues of Government* 

Revenue Board. 

True Copies. (Signed) G. DOWDESV^'ELL^ Sccj'cla/y. 


Tnwshiii-i <4 
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Minute of the Board, 

No. 30. — 1. The address from the Board of Revenue of the 17th 
instant, with that from the collector of Burdwan to them, and its 
enclosure, contain the following assertions, for the consideration 
of the Board 


2. First. — That the delay incidental to decisions in the Adawlut 
upon malguzarry suits, has produced great inconvenience in the 
collection of the public revenue throughout the district of Burdwan, 
and more particularly in the zemindarry of Bishenpore. 

3. Second. — That from the representations of most of the collec- 
tors, as well as the principal land-holders, particulaidy in the Bengal 
provinces, the Board of Revenue have reason to apprehend, that the 
same inconvenience is pretty generally felt throughout the country. 

4. Third. — That the land-holders cannot discharge their engage- 
ments to the public, unless they have the means of realizing, with per- 
fect punctuality, their own demands upon their under-renters. 

5. Fourth, — That the evil noticed in the preceding remarks, must 
in the end, he equally felt by Government and the land-holders. 

6. To remedy it, they propose the establishment of more Courts 
for the dispatch of business, 

7. The following observations occur on the preceding recapitula- 
tion : — 

8. ^ With respect to the difficulties said to be experienced in the 
collection of the rents in the part of Bishenpore, to which the collector 
alludes, and the jummaof which does ^ot exceed a lac and a half of 
Rupees ; the proceedings lately submitted by the Board of Revenue on 
the subject of this zemindarry, evince that, however they may have 
been enhanced by delay in the decisions of the Courts of Adawlut, 
they are ascribable, in the first instance, to the incapacity of the 
Zemindars, and to the dissensions that have prevailed in the family 
and which, for many years past, have operated to the preiudice of the 
zemin darry , 

^ 9. With regard to the Burdwan zemindarry, the Governor Gene- 
before him undoubted evidence, that the stated 
dimculties have not operated to such an extent as to prevent the rea- 
lizing of the rents of the Zemindar, or the payment of the public 
revenue. " ^ 


10. ^ This year the collector, greatly to his credit on the part of 
the Zemindar, has not only been enabled to discharge the public reve- 
nue from the rents which he has realized from the country, but has 
always had a considerable surplus in the treasury; and his last towiee 
account for Poose, the instalment for which month, is the heaviest in 
the year, exhibits a surplus collection of 1,05,596, after discharging the 
demands for that month. ^ 


. . The Go vernor General in Council is aware, however, that the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Burdtran, especially since it has been so 
much enlarged by the late annexations of the populous places and dis- 
ric s on the western banks of the Hooghly and Gossimbuzar rivers, 

recomiaeiified by the Board of Eevenue in their letter of the 1st July 
last, IS too extensive, being in a quadruple proportion to most of the 
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other jurisdictions, calculating according to their revenue and popula- Proceedings 
tioii. He is sensible that no effectual provision can be made the overn. 
speedy decision of the causes which must necessarily arise in so ex- 
tensive a jurisdiction, whilst there is only one Court of Dewanny Adawlut 
established in it. This is an evil which requires immediate correc- 
tion, by theestablishment of another Court of Dewanny Adawlut; and he 
accordingly now resolves, that it shall take place ; the definition of its 
jurisdiction to be hereafter made. 

12. That some delay may have arisen in other districts, in the 
(lecision of revenue suits, the Governor General in Council conceives to 
be probable ; but that the inconvenience has not operated to an extent 
to effect materially the collection of the public revenue, will be evinced 
from the following facts and remarks : — 

18. Firstly. — The account submitted, with the letter from the 
Board of Eevenue of the 10th instant, above recorded, exhibits a balance 
of Rupees 5,58,824 only, on account of the revenues of the provinces for 
the past year, a considerable part of which, the Board make no doubt 
will be realized. 

14. Secondly. — That the revenues of the current year have been 
as well realized as in former years, thetowjee now before the Board* for 
Poose (the payments made on account of which month, are always con- 
sidered as a good criterion for forming a judgment of the punctuality 
with which the remaining kists are likely to be realized) exhibiting the 
following balance in each of the provinces, which, from the annexed 
comparative statement of the balances appearing on the Poose towjees 
in the preceding ten years, will be found to be less than the amount that 
has been usually outstanding at the same period ; — 

Bengal ... ... 16,53,265 15 8 

Behar ... ... ... 19,828 2 10-1 

Orissa ... ... ... 1,86,647 12 15 


18,59,741 14 0 


15. Thirdly. — That of the balance outstanding in Bengal, about 
one half is due from two persons only, viz., the zemindars of Beerb- 
hoom and Hajeshahy ; and that this failure iu their payments, has 
originated in causes wholly foreign to the administration of justice ; 
the former, having dissipated the public revenue in the most profligate 
extravagance and debauchery, forwhichyand at the instance of his 
own family, process has been instituted to bring him under the Regu- 
lations of disqualified land-holders ; and the latter, ascribing his ba- 
lances to his inability to pay the jumma assessed on his estate, in 
consequence of the chfiiculties in which he was involved by the mis- 
conduct of the late collector Mr, Henckell, and of Govenment having 
prohibited him from levying certain articles of revenue from the ryots, 
that, as he states, formed a part of the assets on which his jumma was 
computed. 

16. Fourthly. — That in the zillah of Burd wan, where the incon- 
veniences stated in the letter from the Board of Revenue, are asserted 
to have been experienced to the greatest extent, both the rents of the 
Zemindar of Burd wan, and the revenue of Government, have been 
realized, with unprecedented punctuality ; and that where the balaR- 
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Proceedings cesare heaviest, viz., the zemindarries of Beerbhoom and Kajeshahy, the 
meat deficiency is acknowledged and established, as above noticed, to be 

owing to other causes, wholly unconnected with the administration of 
justice. 

17. Fifthly. — That in the provinces of Behar, in which the rents 
of the Zemindars and the revenue of Government are collected under 
the same Eegulations as in Bengal, the revenues of the past and current 
years have been discharged, with greater punctuality than in any for- 
mer year. That had the difficulty, which some of the Zemindars in 
Bengal assert to have experienced in making their payments, originat- 
ed solely in the causes to which they have assigned their operations, it 
is to be presumed, would have been felt in Behar. 

18. Sixthly. — That notwithstanding the difficulties said to have 
been experienced, the collectors have nevertheless been able to realize 
the revenues of the past and current year, with the same punctuality 
as formerly, and under the reduced authority vested in them by the 
Eegulations of 17 93, and the further limitation of it by the Srd Eegu- 
lation passed on the 14th March 1794, which prohibits the seizing and 
confining the persons of proprietors of land, in the summary mode 
heretofore invariably practised in this country. 

19. The preceding facts, afford the strongest ground for presum- 
ing, that where material difficulties have been experienced in the collec- 
tion of the rents or revenues, they are to be ascribed chiefly to that 
mismanagement which has long marked the conduct of many of the 
principal Zemindars in Bengal. This is an evil, the correction of which 
is to be looked for only from time and the operation of the principles 
of the EegulaDions, which, whilst they protect the land-holders in their 
just rights, leave them to suffer the consequences of mismanagement 
and breach of engagements. 

20. The very ground of the complaint alluded to by the Board 
of Ee venue, evinces that the great body of the people employed in 
the cultivation of the lands, experience ample protection from the laws ; 
and that they are no longer subject to the arbitraiy exactions by which 
their industry was formerly depressed. To aftordthem this protection, 
was one of the primary objects of the Eegulations, the attainment of it 
being indispensable to the future security of the public revenue, and 
the prosperity of the country at large. 

21. The Governor General in Council, however, is aware that it 
is equally just, as well as essential to the punctual collection of lha 
public revenue, that the propiietoi*s and farmers of land should have 
tlie means of enforcing payments of the rents or revenue due to them 
from their under-farmers, ryots, and dependent talookars ; and that 
these descriptions of persons should in like maiinei^ be enabled to col- 
lect the rents from which their payments to the proprietors and farm- 
ers, of whom they held their lands are to be made good. 

22. On the provisions made for this purpose, the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council states the folio vfing remarks : 

; 23, Regulation XVII, 1793^ was enacted with a view to enable 
indi^dnals of every description entitled to collect the rents or revenues 
of land, to enforce payment of arrears that might be due to them, without 
application to the Courts of Judicature, as far as they might be realiz- 
able from the-crops and personal property of the defaulteiyleaving him 
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to sue in the Courts for redress, in the event of any sums being un- Proceedings 

' ... of Govern- 

> justly exacted from him. This was the leading principle of the Eegu- ment. 

latioii ; but to prevent so extensive a power, from being abused on the 
first delegation of it, provisions were made for obliging distrainers to 
withdraw the attachments on property, in the event of their demands 
being contested by defaulters, and of their giving security to try the 
demands within a certain time, and to pay interest on the arrear, in 
the event of it being decreed to be due with costs. These clauses, how- 
ever, the Governor General in Council has reason to believe have counter- 
acted the object of the Itegulation, by the delay often unavoidable in 
bringing suits to a conclusion, and the opportunity which they afford to 
individuals, of protracting the discharge of just demands. He accordingly 
determiiies to repeal these clauses. 

24. But this distraining Eogulation was obviously calculated 
only for the recovery of rents from the cultivators of the land, or 
arrears from under-renters, the amount of which might not exceed 
what could be realized from the sale of crops or personal property* 

The provisions made for this purpose, although of the most essential 
importance to the proprietors of land in general, afford but a partial 
assistance in the great zeinindarries, the proprietors of which farm out 
the rents of considerable tracts of country to under-farmers, who often 
return arrears to so large an amount, as to render the proprietor 
himself unable to make good his payments to the public. 

25. The recovery of arrears of this description, notwithstanding 
any farther aids that may be afforded to them, must undoubtedly 
often depend on the expedition with which justice is in general ad- 
ministered. 

26. A comparison of the provisions made by the existing Ke- 
gulations, for the administering of the laws, with those which before 
existed, will be sufficient to evince how far the former are adequate 
to their object, or otherwise, and to enable the Governor General in 
Council to form a satisfactory determination on the suggestion of the 
Board of Revenue, forestablishing more Courts of Judicature, as appli- 
cable to the districts in general, exclusive of Burdwan. 

27. Formerly there was only one Court of Judicature in each 
zillah ; the judge was likewise the collector of revenue, and the greater 
part of his time was necessarily appropriated to the business of realiz- 
ing the collections, which admitted of no protection to making the 

. settlements ; and to the voluminous correspondence and references 
incident to this branch of his duty. 
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^Proceedings 28. Under the existing Regulations ; Firstly, the judges have no 
ment. concem with the revenues : the administration of the laws is their ^ 

sole duty : they have been exonerated from furnishing translates in 
appealed causes, and their epistolary correspondence has been rendered 
extremely limited. Secondly, by the 8th Regulation of 1794, an addi- 
tional Court, under the superintendence of the register, has been esta- 
blished in each jurisdiction, for the trial 'of petty causes; and the 
judge is empowered to avail himself of the assistance of the collector, 
for the adjustment of accounts, in causes regarding rent or revenue. 
Lastly, a third Court, for the trial of petty causes, under the superin- 
tendence of the cauzy of the station, at which the Dewanny Adawlut 
in each zillah is established, is erected by the 40th Regulation of 1793, 
which likewise provides for the establishment of local tribunals in the 
different parts of each 2 illah,for trial of suits not exceeding fifty Rupees. 
These tribunals will at once relieve the Courts of at least nine-tenths 
of the suits now depending (which, from a reference to the registers, 
will be found to fall short of this sum), and lessen their business pro- 
portionably in future, and, consequently, enable them to determine 
with expedition, the causes of magnitude which may come before them. 

The operation, however, of the two last-mentioned Regulations, 
have not yet been felt, owing to the unavoidable delay in printing and' 
circulating the Regulations, and the translates of them. 

29. To these temporaiy obstacles, incidental to so extensive an 
arrangement as the establishment of a new form of constitution for the 
internal Government of the country, may be added the arrears of causes 
of many years, that were found on the files of the Courts, and the further 
accumulation of them, during the first year after the introduction of the- 
arrangements; the greater part of which unavoidably elapsed, before 
the judges could proceed to their stations and commence the exercise of 
their functions. 

30. With regard to the present forms of judicial procedure, the 
Board observe, that forms are equally essential to the due administration' 
of justice, and to the expeditious determination of suits ; and where' 
the forms now prescribed, differ from those heretofore in use, the vari- 
ation has been made, with a view to render them better adapted to 
the purposes for which they are established. 

31. With these facts before him, the Governor General in Council 
has no hesitation in declaring, that whatever delay may have arisen in 
the decision of causes in the present or past year, it is not ascribable to the 
want of the necessary provisions for expediting the determination of 
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them, but to the ample pro visions already madefor that purpose, not having 
had time to operate ; and as the expeditious determination of suits 
tends to prevent litigation, in the same proportion as it is encouraged 
by delay in the administration of the laws, he entertains no doubt but 
when the different tribunals are established in the full exercise of their 
powers, that the suits now depending will soon be brought to a deter- 
mination, and that in future, causes will be decided, with all the 
expedition necessary to give full effect to the principles of the Regula- 
tions. The monthly and half-yearly reports required from the judges, 
by the IStli Regulation passed in 1793, will afford the most satisfactory 
evidence, how far these expectations are realized ; and that the 
Governor General in Council may have the fullest information before 
him, regarding any impediments that may arise in the collection of 
rents or revenues at the time they occur, and Avhen a judgment may 
be best formed of the cause and extent of them, he determines that the 
Board of Revenue he directed to submit to him any representations of 
the nature of those alluded to in their letter, which may hereafter be 
made to them. 

32. With a view however to afford to the proprietors and farmers 
of land, a ready means of realizing arrears from their under-renters, 
which may be so considerable as to embarrass them in. making good 
their payments to Government, and to render more efficient the 
powers of distraint vested in persons entitled to collect rents or 
revenues ; the Governor General in Council now determines to pass a 
Regulation, containing provisions to that effect, conceiving also, that 
one appeal to the judge, from decisions for money or personal property, 
passed hy the Register under the 8th Regulation of 1 / 94 *, and by the 
Commissioner under the 40 th Regulation of 1793, will be sufficient for 
the purposes of justice, or at all events, that any advantages that could 
arise from admitting of a further appeal to the Provincial Courts, 
‘would he more than counterbalanced, by the delay in the determina- 
tion of causes of more importance that would necessarily arise, fiom the 
great portion of the time of theZillah and City Courts, and the Provin- 
cial Courts of Appeal, which would be occupied in making up the re- 
cords of the proceedings in these potty causes, and in the decision of 
them. He is therefore of opinion, that the decisions of the judges in 
appeal, in these petty causes, should he final, and accordingly records 
the following drafts of Regulations to stand as the S5th, 36th and 3/ 
Regulations of 1795, containing provisions for the above, and the other 
purposes specified in the preambles to them. 
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Statement exhibiting the PooBe Towjee Balances and Surplus 


BALANCE, 


Years. 

Bengal, 

Behar. 

Orissa. 

Total 

1784 

!20,31,730 , 

9 

6 3 

3,38,500 11 

4 

3 

19,274 13 0 0 

23,89,506 

1 

11 2 

1785 

17,14.216 

1 

15 2 

2,56,795 12 

6 

0 

10,283 15 13 0 

19,81,295 

13 14 2 

1786. 

12,00,490 

1 

1 0 

2,81,258 12 

16 

0 

44,520 6 10 0 

16,26,277 

4 

7 0 

1787 

20,00,387 

10 

13 3 

49,694 9 

2 

0 

1 


20,50,082 

3 

15 3 

1788. 

11,42,306 

8 

12 2 

8,019 12 

0 

0: 

•• 

11,50,326 

4 12 2 

1789. 

8,03,784 

7 

5 3 

42,992 15 

16 

o; 

... 

8,46,777 

7 

1 3 

1790. 

19,36,880 

6 

6 3 

!2,18,730 4 

17 

0 

1,254 13 0 1 

21,56,865 

8 

4 0 

1791. 

13,37,770 

5 

18 2 

1,24,583 7 

1 

2 

3,59,619 9 5 3 

18,21,973 

6 

5 3 

1792.1 

9,24,258 

6 

6 1 

27,308 3 

3 

3 

69,985 15 17 O' 

10,21,552 

9 

7 0 

1793, 

15,84,562 

10 

8 3 

42,256 15 

6 

0 

99,578 4 11 0 

17,26,397 

14 

5 3 

1794. 

16,53,265 15 

0 3 

19,828 2 

10 

1 

1,86,647 12 15 0 

1859741 ] 

L4 

6 0 


A. D. 1795. Regulation XXXV, 


A Regulation for better enabling individuals to recover arrears of Rent 
or Revenue due to them. — Passed by the Governor General in 
Council, on the 27th March 1795 ; corresponding with the 16th 
Chyte 1201 Bengal Era ; the 21st Chyte 1202 Fussily ; the 16th 
Cliyte 1202 Willaity ; the 21st Chyte 1852 Sumbut ; and the 5th 
Ramzaan 1209 Higeree. 

Government not admitting of any delay in the payment of the 
public revenue receivable from proprietors and farmers of land, justice 
requires that they should have the means of levying their rents and 
revenues with equal punctuality, and that the persons by whom they 
may be payable, whether under-farmers, dependent talookdars, ryots, 
or others, should be enabled, in like manner, to realize the rents and 
revenues from which their engagements with the proprietors or farmers 
are to be made good. Regulation XVII, 1793, was enacted with a 
view to enable all of the abovementioned descriptions of individuals, 
to enforce payment of arrears of rent or revenue, without application 
to the Courts of Judicature, as far as the amount might be realizable 
from the crops and personal property of the defaulter, leaving him to 
sue in the Courts for redress, in the event of any sums being unjustly 
exacted from him. This was the leading principle of the Regulation ; 
but to prevent so extensive a power being abused, on the first delega- 
tion of it, provisions were made for obliging the distrainer to withdraw 
tihe attachment on property, in the event of his demand being contested 
by the defaulter, and of his giving security to try the jusMess of it, 
within a specific time in the Court of Judicature, and to pay interest 
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Collections in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, from 1784 to 1793. 


SURPLUS. 


Bengal. 

Behar. 

Orissa. 

— 1 

Total. j 

46 9 0 0 

... 

! 

j 

i 

1 

i 

1 

46 9 0 0 

74,400 12 9 1 

30,838 10 0 0 


1,05,239 0 9 1 

... 

9,652 2 17 3 


9,652 2 17 3 

19,826 12 18 1 

13,181 15 15 1 


33,008 12 13 2 

32,617 3 1 0 

87,369 1 4 li 

«•€ 

1,19,986 4 5 1 

2,8.3,159 13 11 3 

83,882 4 7 0 

... 

3,67,042 1 18 3 

3,42,417 4 17 2 

84,770 13 15 2 

j 

4,27,188 2 13 0 


on the amount, with costs, in case of its being decreed to he due. 
These provisions, however, have been found to counteract the object 
of the Regulation, by the delay often unavoidable, in bringing suits 
to a conclusion, and the opportunity which they afford to defaulters, 
of protracting the discharge of just demands. In large estates, in 
which extensive tracts of country are under-farmed, the under-farmers 
often fall in arrear to so considerable an amount, as to i‘ender the 
realizing of the deficiency by the distress of their personal property 
impracticable. In such cases, the proprietors or farmers are obliged 
to sue the defaulter, or his surety, in the Bewanny Adawlut for the 
recovery of the arrears ; but as the persons to whom the arrears may 
be due, are not allowed any suspension in their payments to the pub- 
lic, whilst the suit is depending, the lands of proprietors are liable to 
be sold, and the persons and property of farmers are subject 
to attachment, for deficiencies arising not from their own misconduct 
or mismanagement, but from breach of engagements on the part of 
their under-farmers. To obviate the above inconveniences, the follow- 
ing rules have been enacted. 

II. Sections IX and X, Regulation XVII, 1793, by which dis- 
sections IX and X of Be- trainers are required to withdraw the attach- 
gnlation XVll, 1793, and part ment on distrained property, on the person 
of Section VIII rescinded, from whom the arrear is demanded, denying 
the justness of the demand, and giving security to have it tried in the 
Bewanny Adawlut within a certain time, and to pay interest to the 
date of the decree, with costs, in the event of the demand being decreed 
to be just, are hereby rescinded, together with the following (6ause of 


Pioceeding 
of Goverii 
ment. 
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bions Section VIII, of that Eegulation, viz : '' or he shall contest the demand, 
and procure the attachment to be withdrawn in the manner hereafter 
Ee- specified.’^ 


III. In future, distrainers are permitted to 
Distrainers allowed to affix only to wi itings foi the attachment of pro- 


affix their signature 


their signatures only to writ- 
ings for the distress of pro- 
Xierty. 


Section XXII, Eegulation 
XVII, 1793, regarding the 
sale of distrained property re- 
scinded. 


perty, instead of both their seals and signa- 
tures as required by Section VIII, Regulation 
XYII, 1793. 

IV. Section XXII, Eegulation XVII, 
1793, regarding the mode of selling distrained 
proper!}^, is hereby rescinded, and the rule 
confined in the following Section is adopted 
in lieu of it. 


Eules regarding the sale of 
distrained property. 


Distrainer to apply to the 
cauzy of the pergunnali to sell 
the property. 

Acts to be done by the 
cauzy on receipt of the appli- 
cation, viz., to publish at the 
places herein specified, a list 
of the property ; the place of 
sale ; 

with a notice, which 


V. After the expiration of the fifth day, 
and before the elapse of the eighth day, calcu- 
lating from the day following the day on which the attachment of the 
property of a defaulter shall have taken place, or, if the property 
attached shall consist of crops, or other ungathered products of the 
earth, after the elapse of the fifth day, and before the expiration of the 
eighth day, commencing from the day following the day on which 
such crops or products may have been stored as directed in Section 

XIII, Regulation XVII, 1793, the distrainer 
shall apply to the cauzy of the pergunnah 
to have the same appraised and sold. Upon 
the receipt of such application, the cauzy 
shall proceed as follows; — He shall fix up, on 
the outer door of his own house, and at the 
place at which he maj' determine to dispose 
of the property, a list of the property attached, 
— shall specify: — Firstly, the place at which 
the property is to be sold, which shall be on the spot where it may 
be lodged by the distrainer, or at the nearest gunge, bazar, or 
haut, or^ any place of public resort, where the cauzy may be of 
opiniou it is likely to sell to the best advantage ; Secondly, the 

The day of sale ; ?” shall be 

„ . , ’ .fbo fifteenth day, commencing from the day 

following the day on which the attachment may take place, unless the 
property shall consist of crops or other ungathered products of the 
earth, in which case, the sale shall he made on the fifteenth day, cal- 
culating from the day following the day on which such crops or pro- 
aud the hour of the day may he stored as directed in Section 

wheathe sale is to be made; XIII, Regulation XVIf, 1793 : and Thirdly 

time of the day when the kle is to be 
. . ' made, which shall be dimug the hours of 

busmess, when the greatest number of people may be supposed to as- 
semble, the cauzy shall nominate two creditable persons, competent by 
their profession,^ trade, or occupation, to appraise the property. The 
persons^ so appointed, shall appraise the property according to the cur- 
rent price which the several articles may then bear in the country, and 
shaiU deliver the particulars of the appraisement in widting, and attest 
the same with their signatures, and shall certify in writing at the foot 
01 the paper, that they have appraised the property according to the 
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to iix up tlie paper of ap- 
praisemeat at the places here- 
in specified ; to cause the pro- 
perty, or samples of it to be 
brought and exposed at the 
place of sale ; 


best of their knowledge and judgment. The Begulations 
cauzy shall affix his seal to the paper of ap- of 

praisement, and cause it to be stuck up on Eent^^r Ee- 
the outer door of his own house, and at the venue, 
place where the property is to be sold. The 
property shall be brought to the place of sale 
on the morning of the day of sale, in order that it may be examined 
by the persons intending to bid, unless it shall consist of grain or 
other products of the earth, the removal of which would be attended 
with considerable expense, in which case, samples only, indisciiminately 
taken from each article, shall be brought to the place of sale, and ex- 
posed for the purpose abovementioned. The property shall be put up 

to sale in one lot, or in two or more lots, as the 
cauzy may think advisable. The property shall 
be disposed of for the higliest price that may 
be offered for it. If the property shall sell for 
more than the amount of the arrear, the over- 
plus, after deducting the charges attending 
the attachment andsale of it, shall bereturned 
to the defaulter. If the proceeds of the sale 
shall be insufficient for the discharge of the 
arrear, and the expenses attending the attach- 
ment and sale, the distrainer shall be at liberty 
to attach other property belonging to the 
defaulter, and to cause it to be sold to make 
good the deficiency. The cauzy is in every case to examine the 
distrainer’s statement of the expenses consequent to the attach- 
ment and sale of the property, and to reject any part of it that 
may appear to him unreasonable. If any person vested with the power 
of distraint, shall sell or dispose of property which he may have attach- 
ed for arrears of rent or revenue, in any other mode than that prescribed 
int his Section, he shall forfeit the arrear for which the distress may be 
levied to the defaulter, and make good to him the value of the pi’opeity 
sold or disposed of with all costs of suit. 


to put up tlie property to sale 
in one or two or more lots; 
to dispose of the property to 
the highest bidder; to return 
any overplus in the proceeds 
to the defaulter; to sell fur- 
ther property for any defi- 
ciency; and to examine and 
check the distrainer’s state- 
ment of expenses attending 
the attachment and sale. 

Penalty for distrainer’s dis- 
posing of distrained property 
in any manner excepting that 
herein directed. 


TI. Section XXVI, Eegulation XVII, 1793, regarding the pay- 
ment of the pnrehase money of distrained 
hereby rescinded, and the rule 
’ contained in the following Section is enacted 

in lieu of it. 

VII. The property shall be paid fpr in ready money at the time 

New rule regarding the purchaser shall not be 

payment of the purchase-mo- permitted to carry away any part of the pro- 
ney for distrained property. perty, which shall not have been paid for. 
Should the purchaser fail in the payment of the whole or part of the 
purchase-money, within fi^ve days, calculating from the day following 
the sale, the whole of the property, or the part of it which may be un- 
paid for, shall be resold by the cauzy, on such day as he shall fix, for 
the best price that may be offered for it. The defaulting purchaser 
shall forfeit to the distrainer, ten per cent, on the amount of the price at 
which he shall have purchased the property so re-sold ; and make good 
to him any loss that may arise, as well as the expenses that may be 
incurred on the re-sale. If any profit shallaccrue on the re-sale, it shall 
be carried to the credit of the defaulter. 
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Regulations 

fori recovering 
arrears of 
Bent or Re- 
venue, 


VII L To facilitate the sale of distrained property, every person 

Native Commissioners, ap- having a_ Commission from the judge of the 


pointed under Regulation XL, 
1793, empowered to sell dis- 
trained property. 


zillahto hear and determine Civil suits not 
exceeding fifty Rupees, under Regulation XL, 
1793, is authorized and required to dispose 
of, under the rules prescribed to cauzies in Regulation XVII, 1793, 
and this Regulation, any property that may be distrained in the per- 
giiniiah in which he may reside, and for the sale of which, application 
ma}^ be made to him. The cauzies are likewise to continue to exer- 
cise the authority vested in them by Regulation XVII, 1793, and this 
Regulation, and where a greater number of persons to be vested with 
this authority, shall be requisite in any pergunnah, for facilitating the 
sale of property, the judge is empowered to appoint them. But no 
person vested with the power of disposing of distrained property, shall 
sell property that may have been distrained for arrears due to him- 
self. Persons of this description, having occasion to levy arrears by 
distress, are to apply to some other person duly empowered for the sale 
of the property. 

IX, To enable proprietors of land, and 
farmers of land holdng their farms immedi- 
ately of Government, to recover, more spee- 
dily, arrears of rent or revenue, which, from 
the largeness of the amount, cannot be im- 
mediately realized by a levy of distress on 
the personal property of the defaulter, such 
proprietors or farmers, who may now have on account of the current 
or past Bengal, Fussily, or Willaitj^ year, or who may hereafter have 
on account of the current or any future year of those eras, a demand 
on any of their dependent talookdars, under-farmers, or ryots, or their 
sureties, for an arrear of rent or revenue, exceeding five hundred Sicca 
Rupees, are empowered to proceed for the recovery of the amount in 
the manner hereafter specified. 

X. The proprietor or farmer shall cause to be delivered to the 
defaulter, or to be stuck up at the outer door 
of his immediate or usual place of residence, 
a statement of the arrear claimed, with a 
notice subjoined to the statement, that if 

he shall fail to discharge the amount within three days, calculating 
from the day following the day on which the statement may be so 
delivered to him, or fixed up, he will be proceeded against, as au- 
thorized in the following Sections, 

XI. If the defaulter shall fail to discharge the demand by the 
time limited in the written notice, the pro- 


Rules for enabling proprie* 
tors and farmers of land to 
rocover more expeditiously ar- 
rears exceeding five hundred 
Rupees, due on account of the 
past or current years, or that 
may hereafter become due. 


Proprietor or farmer to serve 
the defaulter with a written 
demand for the arrear. 


Proprietor or farmer to ap- 
ply by Petition to the Oourfc, 
to have the defaulter confined, 
if he omits to discharge the 
arrear. 

Petition to be accompanied 
with a copy of the written 
demand, and the judge not 
to receive the former without 
the latter. 


prietor or farmer, is to present in person, or 
througli an authorized vakeel of the Court, 
a petition to the judge of the Dewanny Adaw- 
lut to which the defaulter may he amenable, 
praying that he will cause the defaulter to be 
committed to close custody, until he makes 
good the amount of the arrear claimed, with 
interest from the date of the deliveiy or fix- 
ing up of the notice, as directed in the preceding Section, to the date 
of the payment of it. The Petition shall he accompanied by a copy 
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of tbe statement of the demand, and of the written notice directed to Regulations 
he subjoined to it, without which, the judge shall not receive the peti- f 

tion« Rent or Re« 

XII. First. — On receipt of the petition, and the statement with 
the subjoined notice, the judge is immediate- 
judge to summon the de- ly to issue a summons to the person from 
person, or the arrear may be claimed, requiring 

him to appear, without delay, either in per- 
son, or by an authorized vakeel of the Court, and to deliver in an an- 
swer to the demand, with any papers or vouchers he may have to exhi- 
bit against the demand, the amount of which is invariably to be speci- 
fied in the summons. 


Second. — In cases in which the judge shall have ground to appre- 
hend that the person fi’om whom the arrear 
Cases in which the judge j^^ay be demanded, will abscond, he is em- 

fauiter’s deliveriog himself up powerod to require him to give personal 
to the Court. Security for his appearing, and delivering 

himself up into the custody of the Court, in 
the event of his ordering him to be committed to confinement under 
the following Section, and in default of his giving such security, the 
judge shall forthwith order him to be committed to custody. 

Third. The judges are empowered to proceed on applications for 
the confinement of defaulters, as authrized 
in this Regulation, out of Court, or when the 
Courts maybe adjourned, notwithstanding 
any thing that may be said to the contrary 
in any Regulation passed prior to this date. 

XIII. First. — On the appearance of the 
person from whom the arrear may be claim- 
ed, or his vakeel, the judge shall peruse his 
answer to the demand, and cause to be pro- 
duced tbe engagements under which tbe arrear 
may he demanded, and the vouchers for the 
payments made under it, which the parties 
respectively are required to have ready to 
exhibit, and after a summary examination of 
them, and any enquiry which he may deem 
it necessary to make, if it shall appear to him that the amount demand- 
ed, or a sum exceeding five hundred Sicca Rupees, is due to the party 
claiming the arrear, he shall commit the defaulter to close custody until 
he discharges such arrear, or the sum so appearing to be due, with inter- 
est at the rate of twelve per cent, per annum, from the date on which 
the statement and notice was delivered to him, or fixed up as directed 
in Section X to the date of payment, or the person claiming fhe arrear, 
shall apply for his release, or until by a regular suit to be commenced 
in the Dewanny Adawlut under Section XIX, the amount or sum for 
the discharge of which he may have been committed to custody on the 
above directed summary enquiry, shall be found on a regular judiical 
investigation, not to be due from him. 

Second.— If the person summoned under Section XII, shall not 
Judge to proceed ex parte appeal' as required by the prescribed time, 
in the event of the defaulter and shaii not SHOW satisfactory cause to the 
not appearing hy the prescrih- judge for not SO appearing, the judge shall 

proceed upon the documents and vouchera 


Judges may proceed on ap- 
plications for the conline- 
mcnt of defaulters, out of 
Court, or when the Court is 
adjourned. 

Judge, on the appearance 
of the stated defaulter, to 
enter into a summary en- 
iiuiry into the demand, and 
to confine the defaulter, if 
the amount claimed, or a sum 
exceeding five hundred Sicca 
Kupees, shall appear due from 
him. 

When defaulters so con- 
fined shall he entitled to their 
discharge. 
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party claiming the arrear, and make an order against the de- 
arrears^^^^'^of payment of the sum which may appear due from him 

Rent or Re- on siich examination^ and cause him to be immediately committed 
Tenne. confinement. 


XIV. When a judge shall commit a defaulter to confinement 
under the preceding Section, he shall enter 
on his proceedings, the sum that may appear 
to him due from the defaulter, and a list of 
the papers and documents, on the inspection 
of which, he may have grounded the order 


Entries to be made by tbe 
judges ?oa the proceedings o£ 
the Court, on their confining 
persons under Section Xlll. 


for his confinement. 


XV. Proprietors or farmers now having suits depending in any 
of the zillah or City Courts for arrears, being 
of the description of the arrears specified in 
Section IX, are declared to be at libeity to 
withdraw such suits, and to proceed against 
the person from whom they may claim the 
arrears, in the manner above authorized. 


Proprietors or Farmers, hav- 
ing Suits now depending in the 
Zillah or City Courts for arrears, 
may proceed for the recovery 
of them as above authorized. 


xvi. 


Judge how to proceed, if the 
arrear, or a sum not exceed- 
ing five hundred Rupees, 
shall not appear to him due 
from the party summoned. 


On making the summary investigation directed in Section 
XIII, if the judge shall be of opinion, that 
the arrear demanded, or a sum not exceeding 
five hundred Sicca Kupees is not due, he shall 
not confine the person from whom the arrear 
may be claimed, but shall leave the proprietor 
or farmer to institute a regulai? suit in the Adawlut for the amount of 
his demand ; and if the person from whom the arrear may have been 
claimed, shall have appeared in person or by vakeel, the judge 
shall cause the claimant to the arrear to pay to him in the former case, 
such sum as may appear adequate to his trouble, or any loss that he 
may have incurred in consequence of his having been caused to attend 
in person ; and in the latter, the charges of his vakeel, or any other ex- 
penses he may have incurred on account of the process instituted 
against him. 


XVII. The confinement of a person under Section XIII, shall not 
be considered to preclude the proprietor or 
farmer from distraining the personal property 
of the defaulter for the recovery of the arrear 
for which he may have been imprisoned, or 
for any other arrear. 


Proprietors and Farmers 
may distrain the pcrsouai pro- 
perty of defaulters whom they 
may have caused to be con- 
fined. 


XVIII. Persons imprisoned under Section XIII, who may deem 
the sum for the discharge of which the judge 
may have committed them to confinement on 
the summary investigation therein directed, 
not to be due from them, may institute a re- 
gular suit in the Dewanny Adawlut against 
the proprietor or farmer, at whose instance 
they may have been imprisoned, and should the amount be found upon 
trial not to be due from them, the Court shall award costs, and heavy 
damages, according to the circumstances of the case, against the' pro- 
prietor or farmer hf whom, the arrear may have been claimed. 


Persons confined under Sec- 
tion XIII may sue tlie party 
at whose instance they may 
have been confined. 

Judgment to be given, if 
the demand be found unjust. 
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If any person from whom an arrear may be demanded by 


Persons paying demands to 
avoid being summoned under 
Section XII, or sums declared 
due by the Judge to avoid be- 
ing confined under Section 
XIII, may sue in the Dewanny 
Adawlutfor the recovery of 
wbat they may deem not to 
have been due from them. 


a proprietor or farmer under this Regulation, arrears 
shall consider the whole or any part of the de- Rent or 
rnandto be unjust, but shall discharge thewhole venue, 
amount to avoid being summoned to appear 
before the judge under Section XII ; or if any 
such person from whom a sum exceeding five 
hundred Sicca Rupees shall he declared to he 
due by the judge under Section XIII, shall 
be of opinion that the whole or a part of such sum is not justly due 
from him, but to avoid being confined shall pay the whole amount, 
such person shall be at liberty to sue the proprietor or farmer in the 
Dewanny Adawlut, for the amount which he may have so paid, over 
and above what he may consider to have been due from him, and 
the Court shall decree to him such sum as he may prove not to have 
been due from him, with interest, at the rate of twelve per cent., per 
annum, and such costs and damages as the Court may deem equftable, 
on a consideration of the circumstances of the ease. 

XX. The rules in the preceding Sections, regarding the recovery 
of arrears of rent or revenue due to proprie- 
tors and farmers of land, are to he considered 
equally applicable to the managers of the 
estates of disqualified proprietors, and of 
joint undivided estates, and to collectors hold- 
ing lands in attachment for the purpose of 
adjusting the public assessment on them, or 


of 

Re- 


Preceding Rules regarding 
the recovery of Rents and Re- 
venues due to Proprietors and 
Farmers, applicable to Mana- 
gers of Estates, and to Collec- 
tors holding lands in attach- 
ment. 


for any other purpose. 


A. D. 1795. Regulation XXXVI. 

A Regulation for repealing Section VII, Regulation VIII, 1794, and em- EegnUiions 
powering the Judges of the ZiUah and City Courts to hear appeals Jul 

from decisions which may be passed by their Registers under that ottoialProceed. 
Regulation, and rendering final the decisions of the Judges in all ings. 
such appeals where the suit may be for money or personal pro- 
perty ; for making final the decrees of the Judges of the ZiEah and 
City Courts, in appeals from decisions passed by the Native Com- 
missioners appointed under Regulation^ XL, 1793 ; for rendering 
serberakars or managers of joint undivided Estates, eligible to 
the office of Commissioner for hearing and deciding suits under 
Regulation XL, 1793 ; for providing against the loss or miscarriage 
of the proceedings in trials referred by the Judges of Circuit to 
the Nizamut Adawlut, or the sentences or orders of that Court 
on such trials ; and for establishing another Court of Dewaany 
Adawlut in the Districts now comprised in the zillah of Burdwan. 

Passed by the Governor General in Council on the 27th March 
1795; corresponding with the 16th Chyte 1201 Bengal Era; 
the 21st Chyte 1202 Eassilly ; the 16th Chyte 1202 Willaity ; 
the 21st Chyte 1852 Sumbut ; and the 5th Eamzaan 1209 Higeree. 

The appeal immediately to the Provincial Courts of Appeal, from 
decisions passed by tbe registers, allowed by Section YII, Regulation 
VIII, 1794, interfering considerably with the more important duties 
of those Cou»ts ; and the Governor General in Council being of opinion, 
that from decisions passed by the registers to the zillah and city Courts 
for money or personal property under Regulation ^ 
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Regrfatious from decisions of the Native Commissioners appointed under Regulation 

v7ismdJu“ 1793,0116 appeal to the judge of the zillah or city -will be sufficient 

diciaJProceed- &r the purposes of justice, or at all events, that the advantages 
mgs, which might be expected to result from allowing of a further appeal to 

the Provincial Courts of Appeal, from the decisions of the judges of the 
zillahs and cities, would be more than counterbalanced by the delay 
in the determination of causes of greater importance that must neces- 
sarily arise from the considerable portion of the time of the zillah and city 
Courts, and the Provincial Courts of Appeal, which would be occupied 
in preparing and transmitting the records of the trials in these petty 
causes, and in the decision of them ; and with a view to render ser- 
berakars or managers of joint undivided estates, eligible to the office of 
Commissioner for the decision of suits under Regulation XL. 1793; and 
to provide against the undue detention of prisoners in confinement, or 
delay in the execution of sentences or orders of the Nizamut Adawlut, 
by the loss or miscarriage of the proceedings in trials referred to that 
Court, or of the sentences or orders on such trials; and to accelerate 
the decision of civil suite arising in the districts now comprised in the 
zillah of Burdwan, which, from the great extent of the zillah, have 
been found too numerous for one Court to determine with sufficient 
expedition ; the following rules have been enacted. 

II. Section VII, Regulation VIII, 1794, empowering the Provin- 

Section VII, Eeguiation Courts of appeal to hear Appeals from cer- 

VIII. 1794, rescinded. decisions passed by the registers to the 

. , T , zillah and city courts under that regulation, 

is hereby rescinded. ® 


III 


An appeal from the deci- 
sions of the registers, excepting 
for money or personal property 
mot exceeding twenty-five 
Enpees, to lie to judges of the 
zillahs and cities 


First. From all decisions in. suits for real property, and for 
money or personal property, the amount m- 
value of which shall exceed twenty-five Sicc,i 
Rupees, that may be passed by the registers 
to the zillah and city courts, in virtue of the 
powei-s vested in them by Regulation "VIll, 
. , 1/94, an appeal shall lie to the judge of the 

zillah or city Court, under simdar rules and Regulations to those pre- 
scribed regarding appeals to the Provincial Courts of Appeal from deci- 
sions passed by tne judges, with the qualifications specified in the two 
lollowing clauses. 

Second. The petition of appeal shall be presented wi thin thirty 

Petition of appeal to be , decision, either to 

the register, or to the judge ; but the judge 
IS empowered to admit to appeal, althoulh 
the petition _ should be presented after the 
prescribed time,_ provided the appellant can 
snow to his satisfaction, good and 
cause for not having filed the petition within the limited period 

Third.-On the judge admitting an appeal from the decision of 
Judge how to proceed on 'Py* register, he shall cause to be endorsed on 

.... the baA of the petition, the word « admS 

ted (Mrmzoor), and shaU have the seal of 
the Court affixed thereto, and, attest the 

ca.. a. peatio. „ til 


of 

presented within thirty days 
after the date of the decision. 
Judge empowered in certain 
cases to admit the appeal 
after the prescribed period. 


uu prooeeu cn 

admitting an appeal from the 
Hepster. 

, fcgistey to^ submit the ori. 
ginal f*rooeedings and Decree* 
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Decrees of the Judges made 
final in appeals from decisions 
passed by the Kegisters for 
money or personal property 
under Kegulation VIII. 1794, 
and from the decisions of the 
Native Oommissioners appoint- 
ed under Regulation XL. 1793. 


Provisions against the loss 
or miscarriage of the proceed- 
ings in trials referred by the 
Courts of Circuit to the Niza- 
mut Adawlut, or of the sen- 
tences or orders of the Court 
on such trial. 


Ihereiipon submit to the judge all the original proceedings and papers Regulations 
in the cause, with his original decree. respecting Ap- 

IV. The decrees of the judges of the zillah and city courts in diciiSoceeX 
appeals from decisions for money or personal mgs, 
property, passed by the registers under Ee™ 
gulation VIII. 1794, and also from the deci- 
sions of the Native Commissioners appointed 
to hear and determine suits under Regula- 
tion XL. 1793, are declared final, notwith- 
standing any thing that may be said to the 
contrary in any Regulation enacted previous 

to this date. 

V. Serberakars, or managers of joint undivided estates, appointed 
Managers of joint undivided Under Sections XXIII, XXIV, XXV, XX\ ], 

Estates, made eligible to the Regulation VIII, 1793, are declared eligible 
office of Commissioner under ho the ofiice of Commissioner for hearing and 
Regulation XL. 1793. determining suits under Regulation XL, ] 793, 

in the zillabs in which the estates they may he appointed to manage 
may be situated. 

VI. Previous to the commencement of each circuit, the Courts of 
circuit are to examine the lists of trials held 
on the preceding circuit, which may have 
been referred by them to the Nizamut Adaw- 
lut, and in the event of their not having re- 
ceived the orders or sentence of that Court on 
any trial so referred, they are to report the 
same to the Court ; that in the event of the 

proceedings not having been received by the Court, duplicates of such 
proceedings, or of the sentences or orders passed thereon, which may 
have miscarried, may be forwarded or issued before the commencement 
of the ensuing circuit, that the sentence or orders of the Nizamut 
Adawlut on such trials may be forthwith passed or executed. 

VII. The districts now comprised in the zillah of Burdwan, 
shall be formed into two zillahs ; the nor- 
thern division to be denominated the zillah 
of Burdwan, and the southern division the 
zillah of Hoogly. The limits of each zillah 

are to be determined by the Governor General in Council. A 
Dewanny Adawlut superintended by one judge, shall be established 
in each zillah, with the same powers as the other zillah courts 
of Dewanny Adawlut. The judge of each Court shall likewise be 
vested with the ofiice of Magistrate, with the same powers as the 
Magistrates of other zillahs. The Court so established in the northern 
division, shall be denominated,'' The Court of Dewanny Adawlut for 
the zillah of Burdwan,” and the Court in the southern division, " The 
Court of Dewanny Adawlut for the zillah of Hooghly/* The half-yearly 

jail delivery directed to take place in the 
Half-yearly deliveries iu several zillahs by Section XL. Regulation IX, 

1793, shall be made at Hoogly by^ the judge 
of the court of circuit for the division of Cal- 
cutta, who may proceed to the zillahs of Nuddea and Jessore ; and the 
half-yearly jail delivery at Burdwan, by the judge of that Court, who 
may proceed to Midnapore and Beerbhoom, agreeably to Regulation 
VII, 1794„ 


Additional Court of De- 
wanny Adawlut established 
in the districts now comprised 
in the zillab of Burdwan. 


the zillabs of Burdwan and 
Hoogbly,by whom to be made. 
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Regulation A. D. J795. REGULATION XXXVII. 

the ^^pfogfess Regulation for better enabling the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 

ofWtsiiiZil- to judge of the progress made by the Zillah and City Courts, and the 
lali and City Provincial Courts of Appeal, in determining the Suits now depending 
Courts. before them, and also of the expedition with which suits hereafter 
hied may be decided. — Passed by the Governor General in Council, on 
the 27th March 1795, corresponding with the 16th Chyte, 1201, Ben- 
gal Era ; the 21vSt Chyte, 1202 Fussilly ;the 16th Chyte, 1202 Willaity ; 
the 21st Chyte, 1852 Sumbut; and the 5th Ramzaaii, 1209 Higeree. 

To assist the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, in forming a 
judgment of the progress made by the zillah and city courts, and 
the Provincial Courts of Appeal, in determining the suits now depend- 
ing before them, and also of the expedition with which suits hereafter 
filed may be decided, the following rules are enacted. 

II. By the last day of each month, the register to the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, shall prepare to he sub- 
mitted to the Court at their next meeting, a 
general report on the abstract registers re- 
quired to be furnished by the zillah and city 
Courts, by Section XI, Regulation XVIII, 
1793, for the preceding month. The report 
is to specify the number of suits appearing 
in the abstract register of each Court, to have been determined by the 
judge, and by his register under Regulation VIII, 1794, and by the 
Native Commissioners appointed under Regulation XL. 1793, or adjust- 
ed by the parties. 

III. The register is likewise to prepare, by the last day of each 
month, to he submitted to the Court at their 
next meeting, a report on the abstract regis- 
ters required to be furnished by the Provin- 
cial Couits of Appeal, by Section XV, Regula- 
tion XVIII, 1793, specifying the number of ap- 
peals and causes, determined or adjusted in the Courts, in the preced- 


Register to submit to tUe 
Court a monthly report on the 
abstract registers of the Zillah 
and City Courts. 

What the Register's report is 
to contain. 


Register to submit a month- 
ly report on the abstract re- 
gisters of the Frovincial Courts 
of Appeal. 


ing month. 
IV. 


Report to be submitted by 
the Register on the half-yearly 
reports of the zillah and city 
courts of causes remaining un- 
decided. 


On the loth February, and the 15th of August in each year, 
or at the first Court which may be held after 
those dates respectively, the register shall 
submit to the Court, a report on the last half- 
yearly reports, of causes depending in the 
zillah and city courts, which they are required 
to furnish by Section XI, Regulation XVIII, 1793* The report shall 
specify the number of causes depending before the judge, the Register, 
and the Native Commissioners, in each zillah and city, and the number 
of causes depending in the preceding half-yearly report, so has to exhi- 
bit a comparative statement of the number of suits depending at the 
period of the transmission of the two reports. The Register is to annex 
to his report, a summary of the reasons assigned by the several Courts, 
for any causes remaining undecided, which may have been inserted, as 
depending in any of their preceding half-yearly reports. 

Register to submit a similar Y' Register is likewise to submit 

statement of suits depending With the report, required in the preceding 
in the Provincial Courts of section, a similar report on the causes depend- 
twi itfc “g i? Proyincial Courts of Appeal, as ap- 

half-yearly repots* 111 their two last half-yearly reports. 
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i>bo 


VI. In the event of any of the zillah or city Courts, or provin- Regiilatioa 

Register to notice in Ms COUrts of appeal, omitting to forward wogress 


Report what Abstract Regis- 
ters or half-yearly Reports 
have not been transmitted. 


tlieir monthly abstract registers, or haii-year- of suits inzii- 
ly reports, in time to enable the register to iah and city 
submit the reports and statements above re- 
quired, he is to notice the omission in his report, with the reasons for 
the deficient reports not having been forwarded, should any have been 
assigned by tlie courts. 

VIL First. — To enable the register to 
prepare the required reports and statements 
with gi‘eater facility, the following rules are 
prescribed. 

Second. — The judges of the zillahs and 
cities are directed to insert at the bottom of 
their monthly abstract registers, an abstract 
of the number of causes determined, as follows : 

By the Judge. 

Tn appeal from decisions of the Register. 

Decreed or dismissed .. . ... ^ 

Adjusted by razenamabs of the parties ••• 2 

— 4 

In appeal from decisions of the Native Commissioners, 


Rules for facilitating the 
preparing of the Register’s re- 
ports. 

Abstract to be inserted by 
the ^ Judges' nf the zillahs and 
cities at the foot of their 
monthly Abstract Registers. 


Decreed or dismissed... 

Adjusted by razenamabs of the parties ... 

Tried in the first instance by the Judge. 
Decreed or dismissed ... 

Adjusted by razenamabs of the parties ... 

By the Register. 

Decreed or dismissed... 

Adjusted by razenamabs 

By the Native Commissioners. 
Decreed or dismissed... 

Adjusted by razenamabs of the parties 


2 

2 

_ 4 
12 

2 

2 

— 4 

2 

2 


Total. 


- 4 
20 


Third.— The J adges of the zillahs and 

thf S ^ 

cities at the foot of their half- yearly reports of pauses remaining undecided, 
yearly reports. tjje number of suits depending, as follows : 

Depending before the Judge. 

In. appeal from decisions of the Register ... 

In appeal from decisions of the Commissioners 
Under trial before the Judge in the fiist instance ... 


2 

2 

2 


Depending before the Register- 
Depending before the Commissioners 


Total 


6 

Q, 


10 
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Kegulatioa 
for judging of 
the progress 
of suits in zii- 
lah and city 
courts. 


Abstract to be inserted by 
the Provincial Courts^of Ap- 
peal at the foot of their 
monthly abstract register. 


Fourtb. — The Provincial Courts of appeal 
are to insert at the bottom of their monthy 
abstract registers, an abstract of the number 
of appeals or causes determined by them in. 
the month, as follows : 


Appeals. 

Decreed or dismissed ... ... ... 2 

Adjusted by the razenamahs of the parties 2 

' — 4 

Causes tried before the Court in the first instance. 
Decreed or dismissed... ... — ••• 2 

Adjusted by the razenamahs of the parties 2 


Total ... 8 


Fifth. — The Provincial Courts of Appeal are to insert at the bottom 
of their half-yearly reports, an abstract of the number of appeals 
or causes depending before them, as follows : 

Appeals **' , **" . •••2 

Causes under trial before the Court in the first instance, 2 

Total... 4 


Kjesolutions. 

resp^ct^^g Zil- No. 34.— Ordered, that the Judge of Burdwan be informed, that the 

lab Courts. Governor General in Council has resolved, that the districts now com- 
prized in the zillah of Burdwan, be formed into two zillahs, with a 
separate Judge and Collector for each zillah. ^ That the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council desires he will report to him the districts which he 
would recommend to be included in each jurisdiction, and the places at 
which it may appear to him advisable to establish the two Courts, 
selecting those which, from their situation or other circumstances, may 
appear to him most convenient for the administration of justice, and 
best calculated for enabling the Magistrate to preserve the peace 
of the country under his authority. That in proposing the ^ limits 
to be assigned to each zillah, and fixing on the places at which the 
Courts are to be established, he be informed, he is to avail himself of 
the local knowledge of the Collector, but that his recommendation on 
these points, is to be guided by the considerations specified in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 


Appendix No. 7. 

Extract from Dr. Buchanan’s Statistical Survey, Book IV., 
Chap. 7, on the District of Dinagepore. 

Although it appears evident from the Ayen Ackberry, that in 
the time of Ackber, there were no hereditary proprietors of land, in 
this part of the eountiy, all the natives allege, that the office of Zemin- 
dar has always been hereditary, which may, in some measure, have 
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"been tlie case. They then merely accounted to Government for their Resolution 
receipts, and they pretend to say, that they have been injuredby the new 
settlement. They allege, that formerly they were allowed great an- 
thority, both in criminal and civil causes, over the people whom they 
managed, which was a great source of emolument, being of course, 
venally administered ; and although they were often squeezed by the 
Mogul officers, and, on all occasions, were treated with the utmost 
contempt, they preferred suffering these evils, to the mode that has 
been adopted ; of selling their lands when they fall in arrears, which 
is a practice that they cannot endure. Besides, bribery went a great 
way, on most occasions ; and they allege, that bribes included, they 
did not actually pay one-half of what they do now, although nothing 
can be more moderate than the present assessment, which I am con-- 
vinced does not amount to a tythe of the produce ” 


Appendix No 8. 


Extract Proceedings of the Board of Revenue in Bengal, dated 21st 
J anuary 1794, respecting the difficulties experienced by Zemindars, 
in collecting their rents from the Ryots under the Regulations. 


To William Cowper, Esq,, President, and Members of the Board 

of Revenue. 


Gentlemen, 


The difficulty I found in realizing the last kist of Aughim Letter from 
from the Maha Rajah, induces me to listen to his earnest request 9 °^ 

of representing to you the hardship he sustains from one of his jany.^794. 
renters, who, destitute of good faith, and availing himself of the 
delay that necessarily attends the institution of law process, for 
the recovery of arrears of rent, is encouraged to withhold from 
him his just dues. He begs leave to submit it to your consi- 
deration, whether or no it can be possible for him to discharge his 
engagements to Government with the punctualitj^ which the Regula- 
tions require, unless he be armed with powers as prompt to enforce 
payment from his renters, as Government have been pleased to autho- 
rize the use of, in regard to its claims on him ; and he seems to think 
it must have proceeded from oversight, rather than from any just and 
avowed principle, that there should be established two methods of 
judicial process under the same Government ; the one summary, and 
efficient for the satisfaction of its own claims ; the other, tardy and 
uncertain in regard to the satisfaction of claims due to its subjects ; more 
especially in a case like the present, where ability to discharge the one 
demand, necessarily depends on the other demand, being previously 
realized. 

2. flow far this representation of circumstances may be strictly 
correct, I shall be better able to judge when in possession of the Regu- 
lations of Government entire ; but there can be no doubt, as I have 
informed the rajah, that when completely furnished, they will be found 
to remove every reasonable cause of complaint of the nature of that 
under consideration ; and 1 should, therefore, have declined troubling 
you on the present occasion, were it not that the instance adduced by 
the rajah, as concerning himself, and in support of the arguments above 



Letter from 
Collector of 
Burdwan, 9tli 
Jany. 1794* 
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recited, is of a very grievous nature, as you will, I think, be convinced, 
from the following relation of the predicament in which he stands, in 
regard to his renter Banaressey Ghose. 

3. I had the honor of addressing you under date the 28th 
August, on the subject of this person, who resides in Calcutta, and of 
urging arguments similar to the foregoing, on the part of the rajah, in 
the hopes of inducing you to cause the defaulter to be apprehended and 
conveyed either to the Adawlut or to the sudder cutcherry of this dis- 
trict, in like manner as a defaulter to Government had just before been 
treated ; thinking not only that the process would be as justifiable 
towards the one, as towards the other, but that it would, moreover, be 
alike effectual, in recovering an indisputable demand ; to which you 
were pleased to reply, under date 3rd September ; that conceiving my 
arguments by no means incontestible, you did not think it expedient 
to afford the rajah the relief solicited, though you forbore entering into 
any discussion in regard to the justness of those arguments, or to 
furnish me with any train of reasoning, whereby I might have been 
able to convince him that he sustained no real hardship ; contenting 
yourselves with referring me to the General Regulations, which direct, 
that to insure the punctual collection of the annual rents payable to 
zemindars by their farmers and ryots, they must have recourse to the 
rules of distraining their property, where any property can be found, and 
to the Courts of Justice, if they wish to attach their persons. Accord- 
ingly^ not knowing of any property, and being of opinion that attach- 
ment of Banaressey Ghose's person, would be immediately followed by 
satisfaction of the demand, the rajah lost no time in making applica- 
tion to the Dewanny Adawlut ; but has found, to his great disappoint- 
ment and distress, that delay, greater than he could have imagined, 
does indeed, as it will be observed in Section I, Regulation XIV, ne- 
cessarily attend the constitution of law procedure for the recovery of 
such demands ; for some months are now elapsed, without its having 
been in the power of the zillah Court to afford him the least redress, or 
without the defendant having been even brought to give answer to the 
plaint ; and he, the defendant, still publicly appears in Calcutta with- 
out restraint, and^ in defiance of all law, civil and moral, continues to 
withhold from him the just dues to the amount at this present time 
of Sicca Rupees 47,043, as will appear by the enclosed statement ; for 
the want of which sum, he has more than once already, in the course 
of the present year been in imminent danger of confinement in the 
common jail, and in default of which payment, should this application 
fail of compelling it (as well as of many others that are withheld under 
similar circumstances, to a very considerable amount), he verily be- 
lieves he shall, at the close of the present month, find himself liable to 
the exercise of those powers, with which it has pleased Government to 
arm the collector, in order to enforce (without suffering in its oimi ease, 
the delay incident to a law process) the punctual payment of its dues, 
unless he should, by shutting himself up in bis house or otherwise 
concealing himself from the peons who may be sent to arrest him, de- 
termine to avpl himself of the four weeks, which Section I, of Regulation 
XIV* Allow him of keeping himself from under restraint, to anticipate 
or embezzle the revenue that may remain uncollected ; which, how- 
ever ^ nprehit may eventually prove to be in his power to effect, he has 
at present, no thoughts of attempting, trusting rather to the reasonable- 
ness of his cause, and the justice of Government, than to any advantage 
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■wliicli might he taken of particular parts of the Regulations, under a ^ LcUer iiom 

persuasion there will not he refused to him the same powerful, prompt, 

and efficacious means of enforcing payment from his renters, that are jan. i7ol. 

used to recover the dues of Government from himself, more especially, 

since the practicahility of the latter, necessarily depends on the former 

being previously performed. 


I have, &:c., 

(Signed) S. DAVIS, CbZ/edor. 


BuunwAN, the Uh January 1794. 

Translate of a Paper received from the Malia Rajah Tezch and Bahadur. 

The arrear of rent on account pergunnah Baleya, to the end of Poose 
1200 B.S., amounts to Sicca Rupees 43,743, and the arrear on account 
of 1199, amounts to Sicca Bupees 3,900, in all 47,643, now duo from 
Banaressey Ghose, farmer of that pergunnah, who absents himself, 
and fails in the performance of his engagements : I have many times, 
represented his conduct to the Huzzoor, and twice, made applica- 
tion to the Adawdut ; but without obtaining any satisfaction of the 
demand. I therefore request the case may be represented to the Board 
of Revenue, and application made to have the defaulter apprehended, 
jind sent to the cutcheriy, to discharge his engagements. 

Aureed, that we answer the collector as follows : 

To Mr S. DAVIS, Collector o/Burdwan. 

SiK, 

We have received your letter of the 9th instant : as it would a])- 
])ca,r therefrom, that the Rajah of Burdwan had instituted a suit 
against Banaressey Ghose, in the Dewanny Adawlut : we desire that 
that 3 ^ou will inform us, if in consequence of the non-attendance of the 
defendant, the judge made any application to the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, or took any other measures to enforce his attendance, or tliat 
of his authorized vakeel. 


We are, &c. 
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4 Extract Bengal Judicial Consultations^ 22d April 1802. 

(Civil.) 

No. 6. — Abstract Statement of Suits depending in the Zillali and 
City Courts, on the 1st January 1802. 


Zillahs and Cities. 

Before tlie 

J udge. 

Before the 
Register. 

Betuie the 
Native 
Commis- 
sioners. 

Total. 

Backer gunge 

Benares City 

Behar .. 

Beerblioom 

Bhaugulpore 

Burdwan 

Chittagong 

Dacca City 

Dacca Jelaipore ... 

Diuagepore 

Hooghly 

Jessore... ... ... ••• '“i 

Juanpore 

Midnapore 

Mirzapore 

Mornensing 

Moorshedabad City 

Moorshedabad Zillah 

Nuddea 

Patna City 

Purnea 

Rajeslialiy 

fiamghur 

Rungpore 

Sarun 

Shahabad 

Syihet 

Tipperah 

Tirhoot 

Benares Court of Appeal ... 

Calcutta Court of Appeal ... 

Dacca Court of Appeal ... 

Moorshedabad Court of Appeal 

Patna Court of Appeal ... 

177 

260 

1,209 

67 

59 

19i 

1,388 

365 

955 

148 

416 

1,378 

207 

197 

200 

528 

115 

27 

269 

769 

261 

253 

95 

407 

61 

*’ 170 
152 
1,938 

316 

229 

2,041 

371 

82 

1,303 

910 

254 

815 

396 

1,824 

1,738 

%n 

253 

262 

565 

189 

1,762 

217 

1,080 

543 

850 

243 

178 

8 

1 ‘ *492 

182 
391 

1,274 

1,183 

337 

300 

1,005 

7,625 

2,160 

333 

1,452 

5,514 

7.991 
10,887 

566 

3,371 

1,050 

8,014 

87 

16 

5.992 
272 

25,601 

12,265 

474 

7,207 

19,707 

1,573 

10,461 

3,253 

1,766 

1,672 

3,587 

738 

1,146 

9,119 

4,458 

952 

3,222 

6,058 

10,231 

14,003 

1,045 

3,821 

1,502 

9,IU7 

391 

1,805 

6,478 

2,121 

26,405 

13,368 

812 

7,792 

19,776 

2^235 

10,795 

5,582 

52 

156 

568 

26 

106 


(Signed) JAMES STUART, Register. 


Appendix No. 10. 

REPORTS FROM JUDGES AND MAGISTRATES, 

In AnB'wev to Interrogatories circulated by Lord Wellesley, in 

1801 viz. 

Report from Moorshedabad Court of Appeal and Circuit of 26tli 

January 1802. 

Do from Midnapore Zillah of 30tb January 1802. 

Do from Burdwan Zillah of 9tb March 1802. 

Do from Magistrate of 24 Pergunnahs of 1st July 1802. 
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To N. B. EdMONSTONE, Esq., ^ Report from 

Moorshedabad 

Secretary to Government, in the Political Department, Cawnpore« peai^^nd c£ 

cuit, 26tli Jan. 

Sm, 1802. 


In obedience to the commands of the Honorable the Vice Presi- 
dent in Council, communicated to us, in a letter from M-r. Secretary 
Dowdeswell, of date the 3rd ultimo, we have the honor t«o transmit to 
you, copy of Interrogatories sent to us, on the 29th of October, by the 
Secretary to the Judicial Department, with our replies annexed to the 
several points noticed therein ; — which we respectfully rec[uest may be 
submitted to his Excellency the Most ]Noble the Governor General. 

The dispersed situation of the members of these Courts, on various 
official business, and the increased duties allotted to us, since we re- 
ceived the Interrogatories, has occasioned some delay in preparing a 
Keporb on a subject, which, embracing objects of weighty and serious 
consideration, required the deliberate attention and collective Teflection 
of our several members ; and we trust that this explanatory excuse 
will be favorably received by his Excellency. 


Moorshedabad, ) 
26th January 1802. j 


We have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your very obedient servants, 

(Signed) T. PATTLE. 


Interrogatories from Government to the Provincial Court of Ap- 
peal and Circuit at Moorshedabad, received in a letter from the 
Secretary to the Judicial Department, dated 29th October 
1801, with the Answers thereto, as submitted by the said 
Court. 

Interry. 1. — What is the number of Appeals depending before your 
Court ? ' 

A. 1. — Twenty-six. 

Interry* 2. — W^hat proportion does the number of Appeals now de- 
pending before your Court, bear to the number of Appeals usually de- 
pending during the several years, commencing from the year 1793 to 
the present period ? 

A. 2.— -On the 15th July 1800, the Court of Appeal submitted Co 
the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, a progressive statement in detail, of 
causes filed and decided from the period of the CourPs institution in 
May 1793, continuing which statement to the present time, exhibits 
the following Eeport, in answer to the 2d article of Interrogatories. 


from May 1793 to December I794j inclusive ... 

166 

Do 

in the year 

1795 

111 

Do 

>1 

1796 

94- 

Do 


1797 

136 

Do 


1798 

113 

Do 

P) 

1799 

114 

Do 

» 

1800 

102 

Do 

37 

1801 ' 

105 
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Koporfc from 
jvloorsheclabad 
Court of Ap- 
peal and Cir- 
cuit, 26ih Jan, 
1802 . 


915 


Depending at the end of the year 1794 

... 114 

Do 

... 17iir, 

... 195 

J)u 

... 17.9G 

... 213 

Do 

... 1797 

... 180 

Do 

179S 

77 

. 1>0 

. - 1799 

58 

Do 

1800 

... 12 

Do 

... i801 

20 

From tire above. 

the inference deducible is, 

that the numlier now 


depending bears a very reduced proportion to tbe balance of causes, 
xisually pending heretofore before this Court; and but for contingent 
and unavoidable circunastances, the trifling number still remaining 
would have been reduced at least one -half. 

Interry. 3. — What number of causes was decided in the past year, by 
your Court ? 

A, 3. — Ninety-one, 

Interry. 4. — What number of causes do you suppose must necessarily 
be depending before you Court, and what is the reason that the number 
of causes depending before your tribunal is not reduced as low as you 
think it might be reduced ? 

4 . — We think, on the average of former years, about one hun- 
dred and ten causes will be filed annually, and that, barring unforeseen 
interruptions to the Court's duties, not more than twenty will generally 
remain on file, not from inability on the part of the Court to 
clear the whole oiF, but because, from the nature of the routine of 
the judicial business, all the papers will not be filed in such regular 
and rapid progression, as to admit of a file being entirely cleared ; and 
as we think, thereby, the number is now, and always will be reduced 
as low as it can or ought to he, all circumstances considered, we do not 
feel ourselves called upon to show cause for non-reduction, under the 
position assumed in this query, 

Interry. 5. — Are you prepared to suggest the establishment of any 
rules which (consistently with the due administration of the laws) would 
expedite the decision of suits? Are you of opinion, that the object 
■ would be ill any degree promoted, by leaving it optional to the different 
tribunals to, commit the depositions of witnesses, in causes not appeala- 
ble to a higher tribunal, to writing, or not, as the judges might think 
proper ? 

A. 6.— ¥/e are not prepared to suggest the establishment of any 
rules, which, consistent with the due administration of the laws, would 
expedite the decision of suits ; and fi*om the state of the files, as exhi- 
bited by the half-yearly reports of the several Adawluts in the division 
under out Jurisdiction, it does not appear to us that any such rules are 


Decisions from Hay 1793 to December 1794 inclusive 

52 

Do 

ill the year 

1795 

30 

Do 


1796 

76 

Do 


1797 

169 

Do 


1798 

... 216 

Do 


1799 

133 

Do 


ISUO 

148 

Do 


1801 

91 
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wanted. We are not of opinion that tlie object would be in any ma- Eeportfrom 
teriai degree promoted, by leaving it optional to the different tribunals 
to commit the depositions of witnesses, in causes not appealable to a pe^l^ and Cir- 
higher tribunal, to wniting, or not, as the judge might think proper. All cuit, 26tK Jan. 
originalcauses, except such as should be entertained in a Court of Appeal, 
especial direction of the Sadder Dewanny Adawlut, for an amount 
not appealable to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, are appealable to some 
higher tribunal. 

Interry. 0. — -Are you of opinion that it would be advisable to 
extend the jiirisdictiou of the Native Commissioners, to suits for sums 
exceeding 50 Rupees, and that of the registers, to sums exceeding 200 
Rupees? What is the amount to which you would recommend 
the Courts of the Commissioners, and of the Registers, should be extend- 
ed; and to what degree, would the general administration of justice, 
in the division subject to your jurisdiction, be expedited by the adop- 
tion of this arrangement ? 

A. 0. — We are not of opinion that it would be advisable to extend 
the jurisdiction of the Native Commissioners to suits for sums exceeding 
50 Rupees. The number of causes usually depending before them, ap- 
pears as great as they can be competent to decide, consistently with 
the due administration of justice. In some zillahs the number is 
already so great that the general administration of justice must be 
impeded, hy adding thereto. We think that while the amount appealable 
to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, continues fixed at 5,000 Rupees, the 
jurisdiction of the registers might be advantageously extended to 300 
Rupees, with appeal to the Judge; not because we conceive that the 
general administmtion of justice would in any degree be expedited by 
the adoption of this arrangement ; but because it would relieve the 
claimants to small debts from much personal trouble and vexation, by 
giving them the benefit of a local appeal to the Judge’s Court, and pre- 
venting their being liamrssed by appeals to a distant tribunal. 

In terry. 7. — Has litigation been checked by the establish- 
ment of the fee paid to Government on the institution of suits, of the 
fees paid to the vakeels, of the fees paid on exhibits in the Courts of 
Judicature, and of the stamp duties? Do you consider these several 
charges attending the institution of law suits, to be too considerable, 
or otherwise ? 

A. 7. — The increased expense of law suits has never been found 
to check litigiousness- On the contrary, it has been generally observed, 
that litigiousness is encouraged thereby, in the hope that the certainty 
of the expense, added to the uncertainty of the result, might deter 
parties from defending even just rights. On comparing the’ half-yearly 
reports of the several Adawluts in this division, it does not appear 
that the number of suits filed since the establishment of tbe fee 
paid to Government on the institution of suits, of the fees paid on ex- 
hibits in the Courts of Judicature, and of the stamp duties, differs 
much from the number filed, in a similar period previous tliereto. 

As the fees paid to the vakeels were established by the same code of Re- 
gulations as our Court, we have no records to show what was the previous 
state of litigation. We certainly consider these several charges attend- 
ing the institutions of law suits, to be sufficiently heavy in all cases 
and in small suits too considerable. 

Inteny 8. Do thefeespaid to the licensed vakeels, on suits institut- 
ed or defended by tliein. constitute a sufficient inducement to men of 
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character, and of proper qualifications, to underbake those situations ? 
Are the vakeels attached to your Court, persons of the above description. ; 
and are they in general, well acquainted with the printed Regulations ? 

A. 8.— From the numerous and earnest applications made to us, on 
every occasion of a vacancy among the licensed vakeels, we are of 
opinion, that the fees paid to them on suits instituted or defended by 
thein, constitute a sufficient inducement to men of character and pro- 
per (qualifications to undertake those situations. The vakeels attached 
to our Court, are persons of the above description, and are in general, 
well acquainted with the printed Regulations. 

In terry. 9. — Has the establishment of licensed vakeels contributed to 
expedite the decision of suits, by bringing more speedily and accurately 
before the Court, the merits of the suits instituted ? 

A. 9. — ^The establishment of licensed vakeels can in no manner, ex- 
pedite the decision of suits in appeal, nor can the vakeels be of any 
assistance, in bringing before the Court the merits of any suit, either 
more speedily, or more accurately. Each suit is heard in its numerical 
order, audits merits come before the Court in the record from the origi- 
nal tribunal* 

Interry. 10. — Do the vakeels in genei^al, discharge their duty to 
their clients, with honor and fidelity ? 

A. 10. — The vakeels attached to our Court do, in general, appear to 
us to discharge their duty to their clients, with honor and fidelity. 

Inteny. il. — Are the principal inhabitants of your jurisdiction as 
well acquainted, as individuals in general, can be supposed to be inform- 
ed of the laws of the country ? 

A. 11. — If by the laws of the country be meant the Koran and 
Sliaster, the principal inhabitants of our jurisdiction are well acquaint- 
ed with the codes of their respective religions, as individuals in general 
can be supposed to be informed. If the Regulations of Government be 
also meank we believe that they are known to few, except the vakeels 
and ministerial officers of the Courts, and some principal land-holders. 

Interry. 12. — Are you prepared to state any alterations in the 
forms established for the trial of civil suits, which would expedite the 
decision of the suits, without endangering the due administration of 
the laws ? 

A. 12. — We are not prepared to state any alterations in the forms 
established for the trial of civil suits. On a comparison of the date of 
institution, with the date of decision, in most suits in the several ril- 
lahs under our jurisdiction, the decision appears to be, as expeditious 
as is consistent with the due administration of the laws. 

Interry. 13.~Have you in your Court-room any place allotted 
for the bench of the Judges, for the public officers, for the parties or 
their vakeels, for the witnesses, and for all persons who attend your 
Court ; and what forms and ceremonies do you observe in opening 
your Court, or sitting in it 1 

A. 13. — ^We have in our Court-room, places regularly allotted for 
the bench of the Judges, on a platform raised considerably ; also a seat 
for the sheristadar, and the Company’s vakeel; stools for the pleaders 
to sit upon, when not concerned in the suit trying, and fixed places 
allotted for the parties, their vakeels, the witnesses, and officers of 
Court. The whole remaining space of the Court-room is open to all 
persons who attend the Court, either from business or curiosity. We 
observe'. no particular forms and ceremonies in ox)enmg the Court, and 
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sitting in it, except the ceremony of taking oiir seats on the bench, ac- R-eport from 
cording to our respective ranks, and the form of calling on thebusi- Vp- 
ness in its regular rotation. peal and Cir- 

Interry. 14, — Are there any private schools or seminaries in cult, 26 th Jan. 
the division under your jurisdiction, in which the Mahomedan or Hin- 
doo law is taught ; and how are those institutions maintained ? 

A. 14.— As we understand this interrogatory has been sent to the 
Zillah Judges (who are certainly, from fixed residence, more competent 
than we can be, from passing cursorily through the mofussil, to report 
what private schools and seminaries there be in their several dis- 
tricts) we have not thought it necessary to require them to report 
to us for the purpose of forming an answer, but we beg leave to refer 
to the information they may give in reply. 

Interry. 15. — What is your opinion regarding the general 
moral character of the inhabitants of your division ? Has the moral 
character of the inhabitants in general improved, or otherwise, by the 
system established by the British Government for the administration 
of the laws, and for the conduct of the internal administration of the 
country ? 

A. 15. — The general moral character of the inhabitants of our 
division seems, in our opinion, much the same, as we have always 
known the moral character of the natives in general. Ignorance, and 
its concomitant, gross superstition, an implicit fixith in the efficacy of 
prayers, charms and magic, selfishness, low cunning, litigiousness, 
avarice, revenge, disregard to truth, and indolence, are the principal 
features to be ti'aced. It does not strike us, that the system established 
by the British Government for the administration of the laws, and 
for the conduct of the administration of the country, can have any 
influence on the moral character of the inhabitants in general, either 
by way of improvement or otherwise. 

Interry, i6. — Are you of opinion, that the inhabitants in 
general of the division under your jurisdiction, consider their 
private rights and property to be secured by the present constitu- 
tion of the country against infringement, either by the executive 
officers of Government, or even by the supreme executive authority it- 
self, or by individuals ? 

A. J 6. — From what comes under our observation, we are of opinion 
that the inhabitants of this division, consider their private rights and 
property to be secured, by tlie present constitution of the country, 
against all infringement, either by individuals, or by the executive 
officers of Government, and even by the supreme executive authority 
itself. But a question arises, whether this very security, and the ease 
with which they can prosecute the first executive ofificers of Government 
may not induce a contempt of the Government itself. Individuals have 
now no other mode of encroaching on one another’s rights, except by 
harrassing one another, through the forms of law, in our civil and 
criminal courts ; and of this weapon of revenge, they seem to make a 
free use. 

Inteny. 17. — 'Are you of opinion, that the division under your 
jurisdiction is in a state of improvement, or otherwise, with res- 
pect to its population, cultivation, and commerce, and its buildings, or 
other works of religious, domestic, or other purposes ; and on what 
grounds do you form your opinion ? 

A. 17. — The face of the country shows much improvement in 
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Report from population and cultivation. We see no trace of increased commerce, 
improvement in buildings, and other works of religious or dO“ 
peal and Cir- mestlc OF otber purposes Individuals may occasionally build a temple, 
ciiit, eotliJau. or dig a tank for public use; but similar endowments of former days 
are, at the same time, going to decay. Opulence itself seldom tempts 
to any improvement in domestic comforts. We form our opinion from 
what comes within our personal observation during our official circuits, 
and occasional journeys for business or recreation, and on the conver- 
sation of well informed natives. 

Interry, 18. — kre you of opinion, that the inhabitants of the 
division subject to your jurisdiction, are, in general, satisfied with the 
British Government. 

A. 18. — From what we know of the general character of tl h 3 
natives, we are of opinion, that, however satisfied they must be, from 
the greater security which they now enjoy in their persons and pro- 
perty, than what they ever enjoyed under the former Government, no 
reciprocal affection (correspondent attachment) is produced in tlieiii to 
the British Government, or gratitude for such security ; but they 
would see a revolution with apathy and indifference, and would sub- 
mit to the tyranny of any future Government, with perfect resigna- 
tion. The descendants of the higher classes of Mussulmans, may be 
conceived dissatisfied with the Government itself, as the cause of their 
losing all share in the executive administration 

Interry. 19. Is the present system of Police well calculated to 
ensure the apprehension of offenders ? 

A. 19. — From the great number of offenders brought annually to 
trial, it would appear that the present system of Police is well calcula- 
ted to ensure the apprehension of offenders. We would at least hope, 
for the honor of human nature, that when the black catalogue of offen- 
ders apprehended is so large, few have escaped apprehension. 

Interry. 20. Are the Police establishments, in the division subject to 
your jurisdiction, adequate to the duties required of them ? 

A. 20. — Considering the prevention of crimes to be one of the objects 
of Police, the Police establishments in the division subject to our juris- 
diction are certainly not adequate to all the duties required of them ; 
nor can much, in the line of prevention, be expected from 10 or 15 
armed men in a jurisdiction ten coss square in extent, which comprizes 
^ fh \ 1 irf 4 .%. a upwards of four hundred square miles. In 
1799 . * ^ ^ ^ former addvessespA.] to the Nizamut Adawlut, 

and to the Committee of Police, we have oc- 
casionally recommended an increase in these establishments ; but no 
Government ever did, or ever can defray the whole charge of Police. 
Much gratuitous assistance is necessary, and is enforced in all Govern- 
ments. By the old constitution of this country, many castes and classes 
were bound to co-operate with the executive officers of Police. 

Interry, 21. — Are you of opinion, that the number of crimes 
committed annually in the division under your jurisdiction, has in- 
creased or diminished, since the year 1793 ; and to what cause do you 
ascribe the increase of diminution ? 

jA* 21. — The criminal jurisprudence of these provinces, was^assum- 
edby the British Government in December 171)0. The number of 
persons tried by the original court of circuit from that time, till the 
institution of our Court in May 1793 wms 2,181. This list included 
several pe;rvS0Us already in custody, but iinkied during the Naib Na- 
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zim’s administration. The following is the annual comparison of the Report from 

prisoners tried by our Court, from the 2nd Sessions of d79S, to the 

1st Session of 1801. -oeal and Cir- 


,r, including 

2D.d Sessions 1793, and 

1st Sessions 1794 

1 674 26tli Jan. 

Do 

do 

1794. 

do 

1795 

]’593 

Do 

do 

1795 

do 

1796 

1,885 

Do 

do 

1796 

do 

1797 

1,579 

Do 

do 

1797 

do 

1798 

2,170 

Do 

do 

1798 

do 

1799 

2,422 

Do 

do 

1799* 

do 

1800 

2,023 

Do 

do 

1800 

do 

1801 

2,201 


The number of crimes committed annually, in the divisions under 
our jurisdiction, appears, from this statement, to have increased since 
the year 1793. The causes to which we ascribe the increase, are the 
want of a preventive police, and the inefficacy of imprisonment, as a 
punishment for either reformation or example. 

'/Interry. 22. — ^What crimes of enormity ai'e most prevalent in the 

Court of Circuit to Nizamut Adawlut, 7 Aug. 1798. f 

Do of do do 12 Oct. 1798, ty ; whatisthecause of thepre- 

Bo of do do 14 Oct. 1799. valence of such crimes ; and 

what are the means you would 

Do of do do 24 May 18C0. i i t 

Bo of do do 14 July 1800. recommend to be adopted for 

D6 of do do 7 July 1801. their suppression ! 

Do of dotoComniitteeofPolice,l7Aix^^ A. 22.— Gang robbery is 

Bo of do to Nizamut Adawlut, 25 June 1796, xi. i 

’ ' the only crime of enormity, 

prevalent in the division under our authority, Tlie cause of its preva- 
lence, and the means which we would recommend to be adopted for 
its suppression, are of too long detail to be introduced here, and may be 
found at full length, in our joint and separate addresses to Government, 
and to the Nizamut Adawlut, noted in the margin* 

Interry. 23. — Do the inhabitants of the division under your 
jurisdiction, keep arms in their houses ? What description of arms do 
they retain ; and for what purposes are the arms retained ? 

A. 23, — Few of the lower classes of natives keep any other arms 
in their houses than lafcties, or long thick bamboo bludgeons : the 
purpose for which they allege those to be retained, is to defend them- 
selves from wild animals in the fields. The drooms and harrees keep 
spears of various shapes, for the declared purpose of destroying wild 
hogs ; some of the richer munduls and the village watchmen have 
swords : these latties and spears, and the tehenta or fishgig^ which the 
fishermen keep, as ^ implement of their trade, are the usual weapons 
found on dacoits. They seldom use swords or guns ; sometimes the 
dacoits arm themselves with only the royhause, a long tapering solid 
bamboo pointed at one end, and hardened by fire ; and eveiy hedge 
can thus in a moment, furnish a deadly weapon. The middle and higher 
classes keep swords and daggers, chiefly as an appendage of dress. 

Interry. 24f. — Are there any brick or mud forts in your division ? 
In what state are the forts, and what is the nature of their construction ? 


Interry. 25. — What proportion do the Hindoo bear to theMahome- 
dan inhabitants, in the divisions subject to your authority ; and what 
do you suppose to be the number of the inhabitants of your division, of 
all descriptions 1 

Interry. 26. — What are the names of the peons possessing the 
highest rank and greatest opulence in the division subject to your 

85 
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Keport from jmisdicuion ? What number of followers, armed or otherwise, are they 
Moorshe^bad gynposecl to maintain in their service ; and do they appear abroad with 

peal and Cir- Slicll folioW61& . 

cuit» 26t;li Jaa, A. 24, 25, and 26. — As we find these interrogatories have been put 

.1802, several zillah and city judges, who are the only channel of in- 

formation to whom we could refer on the points contained therein ; we 
have not deemed it requisite to call upon them to report distinctly to 
our Court, but beg to refer to their answers to Government, for the 
detail called for in these three queries. 

Iiiterry. 27- — Are there o^y peraons in the division subject to 
your authority, who are supposed to be disaffected to the British Go- 
vernment ? What are their names, and to what means do you resort 
for superintending their conduct ? Have these persons, any infiuenco 
in the division, and to what extent 1 

A. 27. — We do not know of any persons in this division, who are 
supposed to be seriously disaftected to the British Government. All 
the Mussulmen remains of this former seat of Government, are suppos- 
ed to be more or less dissatisfied with a revolution, which annihilated 
their influence, and has shut them out from even subsistence ; but wo 
are not aware of any particular persons whose conduct requires to be 
superintended. 

Interry. 28. — Are you of opinion, that it would contribute to 
strengthen the attachment of the natives to the British Government in 
India, were that Government to declare itself to be the sole source of 
honor within its territories, and to confer titles and other marks of 
distinction on its native subjects 1 

A. 28. — ^Titles and other marks of distinction have in all Govern- 
ments, been found a cheap and effectual mode of rewarding merit, and 
of securing the attachment of subjects to their Governments. At the 
early period of British influence in India, a mode was adopted for 
conferring titles on the natives ; and we are unacquainted with the 
reasons of its discontinuance, or with any objection to its revival. 
The resident at the Durbar, by orders from the Governor, used to ob- 
tain the patent of investiture from the Nazim, which was afterwards 
bestowed, with a dress of honor by the Governor, on the person to be 
ennobled. Though the honor was nominally conferred by the Nazim,, 
the natives felt and acknowledged, that it in fact came from the sole 
bounty of the head of the Biitish Government. While the natives 
consider the sovereign at Delhi to be the source of honor, we are not 
aware of any preferable mode of conferringmarks of distinction on 
them, than through his nominal representative* 

Interry. 29. — What is the state of the roads and bridges, or other 
public works in the division under your authority and at whose 
expense are they kept in repair ? 

A. 29 — We conceive that the zillah Judges will report fully on 
the state of the roads, bridges, and other public works in their several 
districts. The high roads only which we travel on our circuit, can 
come within our observation. The high road of communication 
immediately through the city of Moorshedabad, is so completely out of 
condition, as to be absolutely impassable for carriages of every descrip- 
tion? ^nd calls loudly for us to report it ; on this occasion, it is entirely 
cut up and full of holes, and the encroachments of the buildings in all 
directions, hardly leave room in some places, for the passage of palanquins* 
Our tep03^ of the 5th July 1800, addressed to Government through the 
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medium of the secretary in the revenue and judicial departments, is Report from 

very full on the subject of the present state of the roads, bridges, &c. 

within the division under our authority, and treats especially (at peal and Cir-. 

considerable length) on the subject of not only the present condition cuit, 26th Jan, 

of the roads, but also on that of keeping them in repair, and making 

new, where most requisite. As it would swell this answer materially, 

to make extracts here, we take the liberty to refer to the report itself, 

for our sentiments at large on the subject of roads, bridges, and other 

public works. 

Interry. 30. — How are the convicts usually employed ? And is 
there any manner of employing them, which appears to you preferable 
to the manner in which they are at present employed ? 

A. 30. — The convicts are at present generally, and with beneficial 
effect, employed on the public roads. We are of opinion their services 
might be useful in the business of embankment, where works of that 
description, are carried on in the immediate vicinage of their jails. 

Our addresses to the Nizamut Adawlut of the 25th June 1798, and 
28th of April 1800, treat in very full and most particular detail, the 
subject of enquiry in this interrogatory. We take the liberty of refer- 
ring thereto, for a full and complete answer as to the most appro- 
priate mode of employing convicts, which we trust will be deemed 
preferable to swelling this report beyond all bounds, by making 
extracts which must (to embrace the subject sufficiently) be very 
voluminous* 

Interry. 31, — What is the state of the jails in 3"our division ? 

A. 31,— Our second judge (who is at present on circuit, holding 
the 2d sessions of 1801, and who has in his progress, visited the jails 
of zillahs Bhaugulpore, Purneah, Dinagepore and Kimgpore) reports, 
in answer to reference to him, that the state of the jails in all these 
places, is in every respect satisfactory,— that they are in good repair, 
kept clean, and generally well attended to ; and as Mr. Rocke had not 
yet reached the JN'attore station, the acting imgistrate was called upon 
to report the state of the jail of zillah Eajeshahy, who states, in conse- 
quence, that he considers the building perfectly competent to all re- 
quisite purposes ; that it at present, wants some trifling repairs, which 
may be made for about two hundred Rupees; and that he has at 
present, 586 prisoners of various descriptions. The jails of zillah and 
city Moorshedabad are all that remain further in our division : these, 
have been very recently visited by the senior judge, who, on the 21st 
January reported fully on their state to the Nizamut Adawlut, des- 
cribing the former, to be in the cleanest state, and best possible order, 
and that the prisoners appeared healthy and well governed, under rules 
and regulations of a salutary tendency, calculated to ensure order and 
regularity that the officers of the city jail were not equally attentive 
to their duty, or so careful as they might be to the preservation of the 
health of the prisoners, by due attention to tbe cleanliness of the jail ; 
but the senior judge had reported, at the same time, that it apeared 
that the city jail was constructed on a very defective and objection- 
able plan, and had pointedly demonstrated the necessity that material 
alteration should immediately take place, and especially that drains to 
the different wards should be made to carry off filth of various descrip-^ 
tions, and to prevent the contagion of sickness (which had greatly 
prevailed) extending its baneful consequences* We do not think it ne*^ 
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Report from cessary to particularize further his report on this jail, which, if it is 
thought necessary, may be referred to. 

pe^ and Cir- Interiy. 32, — What is your opinion of the expediency of granting 
cnit, sett Jan. to zemindars, farmers, and other persons of character in your diyision, 
commissions empowering them to act as justices of peace ? Do you 
think that such a measure would contribute to the suppression of 
crimes, and to facilitate the apprehension of oifenders 1 By what 
rules would you regulate the extent of the jurisdiction of such persons ? 
Would you confine it to the estates or farms of the persons to whom the 
commissions might be granted, or otherwise ? 

A. 32. — We are decidedly of opinion, that it would be expedient 
to grant to zemindars commissions empowering them to act as justices 
of the peace, and ,that such a measure would contribute to the suppres- 
sion of crimes, and would facilitate the apprehension of offenders, by 
bringing to the assistance of Police, all the zemindarry establishments, 
wfiose cordial co-operation cannot now be expected under the orders of 
a tannadar, who at the head of 10 or 15 burkendosses, pretends to an 
authority paramount to that of the land-holder himself inhis own estate : 
some restrictions will at the same time be necessary for preventing the 
zemindars from perverting their magisterial authority to the purposes 
of revenue. As farmers have no permanent interest in the prosperity 
of the countiy, we apprehend that no restrictions would be sufficient 
for preventing their using such authority, as a weapon of oppression 
and extortion, to their own temporary benefit. We do not think that 
natives of even the most respectable characters, are likely to be tempt- 
ed to give their gratuitous labour as justices of peace; the jurisdiction 
of the zemindars should, in our opinion^, be limited by the extent of 
their estates. 

Interry. 33. — Are there any new rules or regulations which you 
would recommend to be adopted, as being calculated in your opinion, 
for the suppression of crimes in general ? 

A. 3.1 — After our several addresses above quoted, we have 
nothing new to recommend as rules and regulations, calculated for the 
suppression of crimes in general. 

Interry. 34*. — What has been the operation of the last regulations 
respecting the tax on spirituous liquors, with regard to the vice of drunk- 
enness ? Are you of opinion, that the establishment of the taxes now 
levied on spirituous liquors, have rendered the vice^ of drunkenness 
more prevalent than it was previously to the establishment of those 
taxes’? 

A, M , — We cannot conceive how the establishment of a tax on 
spirituous liquors, should render the vice of drunkenness more preva- 
lent than it was, previously to the establishment of the tax. At the 
same time, we have occnlar demonstration, that the vice has not de- 
creased. In Bengal, however, this vice is far from general : it is 
confined almost entirely to a few castes and classes, and to populous 
towns. The hulk of the labouring poor never touch liquor. 

Interry. 35. — Do any measures occur to you, the adoption of 
which, would in your opinion, contribute progressively to the improve- 
ment of the moral character of the inhabitants of the division ? 

A, 35. — ^The moral character of a nation can be improved by 
edncafeon only. All instruction is unattainable to the labouring poor, 
whose own necessities require the assistance of the children, as soon 
as their fefider limbs are capable of the smallest labour, ^ith the 
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middle class of tradesmeu, artificers and shop-keepers, education ends 
at ten years of age, and never reaches further than reading, writing (a 
scarcely legible hand) on a plantain leaf, and the simplest rules of 
arithmetic. We are not prepared to suggest any measures, the adop- 
tion of which, would, in our opinion, contribute progressively to the 
improvement of a people thus circumstanced. 

Interry. S6. — In your opinion, what has been the cfiect of the 
Kegulation, which declares persons convicted of the crime of perjuryi 
liable to be marked on the forehead ? 

A. 36. — We do not perceive any effects from the Eegulation which 
declares persons convicted of the crime of perjury, liable to be marked 
on the forehead. In the course of our judicial duties, we still meet 
with the same barefaced disregard of truth, which always characterized 
the natives of India; we are however of opinion, that the terror of 
this stigma, should be retained in our code. 

Interry. 37. — What has been the operation of the punishment of 
transportation, introduced by the British Government 1 

A. 37* — ^The punishment of transportation, introduced by the 
British Government, falls chiefly on dacoits ; and yet the crime of 
dacoity has not decreased in the division under our authoiity. To 
judge therefore of its operation by this result, it would follow, that 
the punishment is of no effect, and the terror of it must daily 
diminish. 

Interry. 38. — Are you of opinion, that the Mahomeclan criminal 
law, with the alterations of that law, made by the British Govern-' 
ment, is administered with too much lenity, or too much severity'; 
and what do you suppose to be the consequences produced by the 
operation of the spirit, in which the criminal law is in your opinion 
administered ? 

A. 38. — ^We are of opinion, that from the discretionary mode in 
which the Mahomedan criminal law (with the alterations of that law, 
made by the British Government) is administered, the administration 
of it, admits both of too much lenity and too much severity, — at any 
rate, of too much uncertainty. An offence, which to one law officer, 
may appear sufficiently punished by a month’s imprisonment, shall 
from another law officer, incur a sentence of three or more years. Even 
in the heinous crime of gang robbery, our records will show sometimes 
a sentence of 14 years transportation, and sometimes a sentence of two 
years confinement. The consequences which we suppose to be pro- 
duced by the operation of this spirit, in which the criminal law is in 
our opinion administered, are contempt of the law itself, and encourage- 
ment to offenders. Though every criminal code must leave some dis- 
cretion of punishment to the Courts, particularly in the smaller offences, 
and breaches of the peace ; yet in crimes of enormity, we think that 
the punishment ought to be specific, at least, that some limit 
should be fixed to discretion. The English law fixes it in all cases in 
smaller offences, by marking the barrier, which the Court’s severity 
shall not exceed ; in more serious crimes, by specifying the bounds of 
of the Court’s lenity. 

Interry. 39* — In what period does the judge, who makes the half- 
yearly jail deliveries, usually complete the circuit ? 


Report from 
Moorshedaljad 
Court of ap- 
peal and Cir- 
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Eeport from 3 9.~Tlie half-yearly jail deliveries of the on t-zillahs, usually 

of^Ap^ mouths; but the completion of the circuity after the 

peal and Cir- judges return to the sadder station, depends upon necessity or other- 
Jan. wise of Ms giving any of Ms time to the business of the Court of 
Appeal 

(Signed) T. PATTLK 
( „ ) MROOKE. 

Mookshedabad, Court of Appeal and 
Circuit^ the January 1802. 

P. S. — The completion of the Answers to the foregoing Interroga- 
tories, has been, from a great pressure of business, the necessity of dis- 
tant references, and other circumstances, delayed until the period of 
their date, and of consequence the signatures of only two members of 
the Courts are annexed, as the third judge was on the 10th of December 
removed from this station ; but it is proper and necessary to add, that 
the Answers generally were prepared whilst Mr. Colebrooke was a 
member of these Courts, and that he contributed full co-operation and 
active assistance in preparing them, 

(Signed) T. PATTLE, Sen^ Judge. 


To Geoege Dowbeswele, Esq. 

Secretary to Government, in the Judicial Department, 

Sir, 

Answers from I herewith transmit, and request you will lay before Government, 
istrate^^ f Answers to the Interrogatories, received by me with your letter 
Midnapore, to ^^th October last. 

Interrogatories, I am. Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

mkJanaSOg, 

(Signed) H. STEACHEY, 

Judge and Magistrate. 

ZiLLAH MiDNAPORE, \ 

SOth January 1802. J 

^Answers to the Interrogatories received by the Judge and Magis- 
trate of Midnapore, from the Secretary to Government in the 
Judicial and Eevenue Departments, 

Answer to ) number of causes depending before the judge, 

Interrogatory commissioners, on the 1st January 

^ ) 1802, was as follows : 

Before the Judge 197 

„ the Eegistcr ... ... 253 

„ the native Commissioners.S,Sl7 
Interry. 2.— The number of causes usually depending before the 
Judge and register, has been gradually diminishing since 1794 or 1795, 
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The number depending before, and decided by, the native commis- Answers from 
sioners, has been during the same period, gradually increasing. f 

Interry. S. — The number of causes decided in the year 1801, was M^filpore, to 
as follows : ^ Interrogatories 

By the Judge ... ... 421 30tliJan.l802. 

By the Kegister ... ... ... 370 

By the Native Commissioners... ... 14,559 

Interry. 4. — I cannot say positively, that as many causes as are 
now depending, must necessarily be so always ; because that, depends 
on a great variety of circumstances, with some of which I have no 
concern. ^ But as the business is now very nearly kept up, that is to 
say, as suits are decided, almost as fast as they can be prepared for 
decision ; I can say in general, that I have no expectation their num- 
ber will be reduced. I am now deciding suits which were instituted 
in the months of August and September last. 

V 2. ^ Many delays occur in delivering answers, replies, and rejoind- 
ers, owing to the expense of stamped paper. 

^ Interry,— 5. I am not prepared to suggest any rules (at least any, 
which I conjecture would be approved) by which the decision of suits 
would be expedited, consistently with a due administration of the 
laws. 

2. From my answer to the last question, it will probably be 
thought no such rules are required here. 

^ 3. I doubt whether the object would be promoted, by leaving it 
optional with the judge, to take down in writing or not, the deposi- 
tions of witnesses in suits not appealable to a higher tribunal. I think 
it might be attended with inconvenience, and possibly of dissatisfac- 
tion to the parties ? 

Interry. 6. — I should not at all object to the plan of empowering 
the registers and native commissioners to decide causes for sums ex- 
ceeding 200 Rupees and 50 Rupees ; but not conceiving it necessary 
for expediting the administration of justice, or rather for clearing the 
file (the sole view here proposed by Government, I believe) ; I deem it 
superfluous to recommend it. I profess myself, on other grounds, a 
^aealous advocate for enlarging the powers of the Munsiffs; and I may 
embrace some opportunity of attempting to set forth the benefits to 
be derived from such an arrangement. Here I will only observe, that 
the expense of prosecution in theMunsifs courts, bears no proportion to 
that of the Dewanny Adawlut ; and that it is my opinion, the nearer we 
approach to the inle of granting to all speedy justice, without any ex- 
pense whatever, the nearer we shall in our judicial system, approach 
perfection ? 

Interry, 7. — Litigationmay possibly have been cheeked by the fees 
and stamp duty ; but I confess I consider the charges too high. 

^ 2. It will not, I imagine, be denied, that it is desirable the least 
tedious and least expensive mode of obtaining redress, should be open, 
where an injury has really been suffered* When a poor man has been 
oppressed, he should be freed from trouble and expense, and assisted 
and encouraged^ as far as possible, in prosecuting his complaint. He is 
not, in such a situation, a fair object for taxation. It does not become 
the ruling power, to add to his misfortune, by l 6 V 3 ?ing impositions upon 
him, 

3. It is clear, that a ryot, from whom an increase of rent haa 
been exacted, and instituting a suit for the same^ must feel the charge 
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Answers from of stamps and fees, to be a severe aggravation of his distress ; nor 
Mag^sfcrate^^of console himself under the reflection, that the impositions 

Milnapore, to are intended to check litigiousness ; or that, for certain reasons of 
Interrogatories, finance, it is expedient he should submit to new exactions. ^ 
suthjaii.isos. expense and delay to which ryots are subject in prosecut- 

ing their suits, are to my knowledge, excessive. For the truth of this, 
I would refer to the records of any register in Bengal. The duty of 
deciding revenue causes for a small amount, under the opei'ation of the 
present regulations, has fallen chiefly on the registers. The rights of 
the inferior ryots, are seldom discussed in the superior courts. 

5. The welfare of those from whom all revenue and even sub« 
sistence, must be ultimately derived, who are the poorest, the weakest, 
and the most numerous, who constitute the bulk of the people, is a 
matter of importance, and not unworthy the notice of Government. I 
have therefore thought it my duty, to dwell on this subject, with some 
minuteness. 

6. It must, I am sure, constantly happen, that a ryot gives up his 
prosecution in despair, on finding the expense of continuing it, beyond 
his power to sustain. 

7. Exaction of revenue is peculiarly difficult of proof. Either no 
engagements exist, and no accounts can be found, or they are extreme- 
ly defective and perplexing. It is not the original fee on the institu- 
tion of the suit, but the subsequent charges on exhibits and on witness- 
es, that appear to me intolerable. I have often seen a suitor, when 
stripped of his last Rupee, and called upon for the fee on a document, 
produce in Court a silver ring or other trinket, and beg that it might 
be received as a pledge ; and after all, perhaps he was cast for want 
of monej^ to bring proof. 

8. I confess, I think such scenes in a court of justice, unpleasant 
to those who are entrusted with the administration of the laws ; and 
not very creditable to Government. 

9. Formerly in these provinces, and it is still the case almost 
throughout the east, the cultivators of the soil, when oppressed beyond 
endurance, were accustomed to assemble in a crowd, with ploughs and 
other implements, and demand justice with violent and outrageous 
clamour. They still sometimes resort to this practice ; though, with 
us it can avail them nothing. They are unable to support themselves 
at the Sudder, during a procedure of two or three months. They can- 
not return to their houses, without submitting to their oppressor: 
They must have speedy justice or none. The complaints of these' peo- 
ple are seldom or never litigious. I have seen some false complaints;, 
and some conspiracies supported by false evidence ; but suits simply 
litigious, brought forward merely from the quarrelsome disposition of 
the prosecutor, are not common ; neither, if they were common, would 
it in my opinion, be proper to take any measure, except that of fining 
the individual suitor. 

1 0. The fact appears to me, this : when the business of the 
Civil Courts became too heavy for the judge, which very soon happened^ 
instead of appointing more judges, it was resolved that, to prevent the 
accumulation of causes, it was necessary to check the spirit of litigious- 
ness, which was supposed to produce it. Accordingly, heavy taxes 
have been laid upon prosecution. Out of 100 suits, perhaps five at 
the utmost, may be fairly pronounced litigious, and those five are 
probably instituted by men. well able to bear the expense, 
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11. If wliat I have understood is true, that suits in the Dewanny 
Adawlut are now prevented from accumulating as heretofore, it is not Magistrate ' oc 
because the litigious only are deterred from prosecuting ; since a naan Midnapore, to 
is disabled from sustaining expense, in proportion as he is poor, and 

not, as he is litigious. Nothing else can be inferred from the fact, 
than that the charges of prosecution are so exactly calculated, and the 
fees and stamp duties so judiciously contrived, as to enable the courts 
to administer justice to all who can afford to pay for it. 

1 2. Half the complainants in the Dewanny Adawlut of this xillah^ 
appear as paupers, although these find much difficulty in complying 
with the regulation intended for the relief of paupers. No man can 
be admitted to prosecute as a pauper, under Regulation XLVL 1793, 
till he brings two witnesses to attest his poverty, and two securities 
for his personal appearance ; and no one can well do this, withoui at 
least maintaining them and himself during their absence from home. 

But the expense of such maintenance must exceed that of the fees and 
stamp paper, for a suit of the nature I allude to; which aggregate sum, 
if the suitor has it in his power to pay, he is in strictness no pauper. 

Interry. 8. --The pleaders are very amply paid. The best are 
always employed most. They are not ill qualified, though few are well 
acquainted with the regulations. 

2. The establishment of the pleaders has much facilitated the 
attainment of justice to individuals. 

Interry. 9.— I think the establishment of licensed vakeels has 
contributed greatly to expedite the decision of suits, by bringing more 
speedily and accurately before the courts the merits of the suits ? 

Interry. lO.—The vakeels in general discharge their duty with 
honor and fidelity. — I have seen instances of negligence ; but none of 
treachery to their clients ? 

Interry. 1 1.— The inhabitants at large of Midnapore, are, 1 imagine, 
nearly as well acquainted with the laws, as the inhabitants of other 
parts of the country, that is to say, their knowledge is extremely 
Limited. 

2. None but the public officers, the pleaders, and those who are 
candidates for office, can be said to possess a general knowledge of the 
regulations. The zemindars, talookdars, and farmers, and the merchants, 
know such regulations as concern them respectively. The one, the re- 
venue laws relating to the collections, attachments, &c., the other, the 
commercial regulations respecting duties, rate of interest, &c., and among 
3nen of business, this knowledge of the regulations immediately relat- 
ing to their particular occupations, is no doubt increasing. But I be- 
lieve the regulations are veiy little studied out of cutcheny. 1 never 
met with, or heard of a native who possessed a full, distinct, compre- 
hensive view of the regulations, any more than of the civil or political 
state of the country. No learned man, except a candidate for office, 
regards our institutions, as a branch of knowledge, which it becomes 
him to pay attention to. Of the Shaster and Koran, all are equally 
ignorant, except the Mahomedans of education, whose learning extends 
to the'qnotation of a few scraps of the Koran, of little or no practical use. 

All Hindoos but Pundits, of whom there are not many in MLidnapore 
are entirely ignorant of the Shaster. 

3. I should not omit, that it is my opinion, the most profound 
knowledge in the Koran and Shaster are of little service in tlm 
cutcherry. 
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Answers from InteTiy. 12. — I am not prepared to recommend alterations in 
further than to offer my opinion, that as few as possible should 
M?dnapore, to be added, and that any opportunity slioiild be taken of diminishing 
Iiit3rr(<rtories, tliose which exist. Fortunately for the natives, they are not many ; 
^oth Jan. 1802. pe^^j^aps not more than are essential to regularity and expedition. 

Interry. 13, — The judge sits in a chair, and the moolavie, if he 
attends, which he seldom does, in another. All the rest, stand while 
in ciitcherry ; but there are rooms adjoining, where they sit on mats 
and carpets, according to their usage, converse with their clients, and, 

I believe, smoke hookas. I have introduced no forms or ceremonies 
whatever, in opening the couii; nor did I ever hear of any such being 
used, either during the present Government, or former Governments. 
When the judge enters the court, all present make their obeisance. 
A criminal throws himself into a suppliant posture, and frequently a 
suitor likewise. These are the customs of the country, and happen 
of course ; but no orders are given regarding them, and I know not 
how they could be settled by regulation. There is necessarily some 
little parade and constraint, where an European appears ; but except 
in that respect, vdiichis inevitable, I am not aware that we ever depart 
from the simplicity, so conspicuous, in the administration of justice 
all over the East. 

2. I give myself no trouble respecting the adjustment of cere- 
monials, except as to maintaining silence, which is easily done, and 
keeping off the crowd. Any measures to preserve decorum appear to 
me superfluous for a breach of decorum never occurs. 

Interry, 14. — In Midnapore, I cannot discover any schools or 
seminaries where the Mahomedan or Hindoo laws are taught. There 
are schools in almost every village for teaching Bengally and accounts 
to children in low circumstances. The teachers, though tolerably 
well qualified for what they undertake, are persons no way respectable. 
Their rank in life I take to be generally very low, and their emoluments 
exceedingly scanty ; certainly, little superior to those of our lowest 
domestics. The schools are only day-schools. The children sit in the 
open air, or under a shed, and learn to read, write, and cast accounts, 
paying each perhaps one anna or two annas a month. I recollect it 
happened some time ago in the foujdarry adawlut, that a man, charged 
with several thefts, when asked his occupation, said, it was the teach- 
ing of children ; and on sending for some of his scholars, I found he 
was eminent, in his way. Nor did it seem to excite much surprise, 
that a man in his situation should turn out a thief. 

. 2. In opulent families, teachers are retained as servants. The 
children of respectable natives do not go to school 

3. Persian and Arabic are taught for the most part by nioolavies. 
Most men of this description have a few scholars in their houses, whom 
they support, as well as instruct. Thus Persian and Arabic students, 
though of respectable families alre considered as living on charity ; and 
they ate total strangers to extravagance and dissipation. There was 
formerly a Mussulman College in Midnapore, even yet the establish- 
ment exists ; but no law is taught. There are a number of private 

teach pupils in the manner I have above described. 
Ana the students at the sudder station, living in the families ojf the 
th M ^ pkaders, perhaps occasionally pick up a smattering of 
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Interry. 15« — It is not easy to say 'whether the moral character of Ahswers from 
the natives has improved, by means of the system established by us. 

In my opinion, the system has little direct influence on the morals Miduapore, to 
of the people. They are, probably, somewhat more licentious than interrogj'tmies, 
formerly. Chicanery, subornation, and fraud and perjury are certainly 
more common. These, constantly occur among the suitors and 
witnesses ; and the pleaders, through whom, it might be thought, the 
judge possessed some little power of check and control, never I think 
exert themselves to prevent them. Intrigue and corruption in the 
amlah, so as to affect the actual adm'nistration of justice, seldom 
happen. Oppression, cruelty, violence of aU sorts, except that of 
dacoits and choars, are grown much less frequent. The ill-treatment 
of women, of servants, and slaves has nearly ceased. The same may 
be said of the corporal severities formerly exercised in collecting the 
revenues, The poor look up to the laws, and not as heretofore to 
a patron for protection. In some respect, therefore, the present mode 
of administering justice may be deemed conducive to good morals. 

2. Drunkenness, prostitution, indecorum, profligacy of manners, 
must increase under a system which, although it professes to ad- 
minister the Mahomedan law, does not punish those immoralities. 

None of these, however, prevail to an alarming degree in this district. 

3. Midnapore contains no large towns. I beg leave here to offer 
it as my opinion, that little morality is learnt in any court of justice. 

In Calcutta I have reason to believe the morals of the people are worse, 
in spite of the severity of the Police and of the English laws. Nor do 
I attribute this solely to the size, population, and indiscriminate so- 
ciety of the capital ; but, in part, to the Supreme Court. I scarcely 
ever knew a native connected with the Supreme Court, whose morals 
and manners were not contaminated by that connexion. In men- 
tioning this evil, which I by no means attribute to individuals, I trust 
it will not be imagined, I mean to speak generally with disrespect of the 
institution of the court itself. 

4. The bulk of the inhabitants of Midnapore appear to me 
to have very well preserved their original mild simplicity and in- 
nocence. They retain the chai'acteristic features of Hindoos. They 
are less quarrelsome, and give less trouble than the natives of the 
neighbouring districts. They are little in the habit of engaging in law- 
suits ; and it appears to me that but a small proportion of them have 
opportunities of seeing the practices and learning the vices of the 
cutcherry. 

Interry. 16*— To answer this 1 6th interrogatory is not easy. 

T cannot readilj’' ascertain the opinion of individuals on these points. 

I have never observed any symptoms of distrust, and I should 
imagine the confidence reposed in the judicial officers, to whom 
the poople look up as the safeguards of their persons and property 
to be very general. The natives probably know the intention 
of Government’s officers to be good ; but that their rights and 
property are not, in all instances effectually secured, the lower 
orders must see. That the magistrate has always the wish, but 
very often not the power to protect their lives and property 
from choars and dacoits, they must know. The ryots are not, 
in my opinion, well protected by the revenue laws; nor can they 
-often obtain effectual redress by prosecuting, particularly for exaction 
and dispossessioii. The delay and expense attending a lawsuit are 
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Answers from intolerable, ill casas where the suitor com plains, which aimostinvaria- 

deprived of all his property. The 
Midaapore, to cancelling of leases, after the sale of an estate for arrears, must fi*e- 
infceiTogatories, qiieiitlv operate with extreme harshness and cruelty to the under 

2. One species of distrust in the supreme power is pretty gene- 
rally known. The land-holders are even yet apprehensive of the 
increase of their jumma ; but this possibly less here, than in some 
other districts, on account of the lands having been greatly over assess- 
ed at the settlement, and since sold lor arrears, and the old proprietors, 
for the most part ruined. The lakeraujdars are, 1 am told, but of 
this I am not sure, in constant dread of impositions ; and the best 
informed commercial people believe new* taxes Avill be levied, whenever 
they can be with effect. In short, a general opinion, I presume, 
prevails, that Government, in attending to the welfare of all, is studious 
of its own interest ; and shows an anxiety about the general pros- 
perity, chieffy with a view to increase the available pecuniary re- 
sources of the State. 

3. ^ There exists, doubtless, an universal impression, that property 
is not liable to confiscation or gross violation by the supreme authority. 
It was formerly customary to bury in the ground, treasure and valuable 
goods ; and to conceal the acquisition of wealth. This is still done, but 
generally from the dread of dacoits ; never from any apprehension that 
the officers of Government will lay violent hands on private property. 
I am informed there are hardly any instances of the zemindars or others, 
or the very few who possesvs wealth, lending it out to individuals on 
interest, or vesting it in the Company’s funds. They prefer hiding it, as 
their ancestors have done. This, I conceive, proceeds from ignorance 
alone, and, certainly, not from any well-grounded distrust in the faith 
of Government. From this remark should be excluded merchants, and 
all such as have correspondence or commercial transactions with Cal- 
cutta. Such persons frequently possess Company’s paper to a con- 
siderable amount. 

4. It will probably be found on enquiry, that the natives do not 
ascribe the present wn-etched state of the old zemindars, to the unex- 
pected difficulty of collecting their revenue under our regulations, or 
to other causes of a similar kind, which are unquestionably the true 
ones, ^ They imagine it to be the result of a settled premeditated plan 
ot policy in the Government, to level and degrade its most powerful 
subjects. 

5. On the whole, I do think the inhabitants of the district sub- 
ject to my jurisdiction must consider their property, as it manifestly 
is entirely safe from violation by the officers of Government, or by the 
supreme executive authority. 

6. There is certainly now little or no dread of arbitrary fine^ and 
imprisonment to extort money, nor of cruelties exercised in the col- 
lection of the revenue : all of which abuses were as notorious in the old 
native Governments, as they are still among the Marhattas in the neigh- 
bour hood of this district. 

7. With respect to rights, in the common acceptation of the word, 
i do not conceive that the natives ever possessed any. They know, 
because they feel, when they suffer oppression in their persons or 
property:, but they must likewise perceive, if there are among 
them, any ^ who possess a share of discernment, that their safety 
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from lawless encroachments, is the result of the humane policy, the Answers from 
mercy and forbearance of their enlightened rulers, who agree to govern {strate^^f 
according to laws which shall hind even themselves, and not from any MMnapore, to 
power residing in the people, which could enable them to resist such Interrogatories, 
encroachments. Although, therefore, they are, with respect to their 30tliJan.l802* 
persons and property, entirely secure from violation by Government 
and its officers, and though they may actually enjoy as much happiness, 
or nearty as much as they ever did, properly speaking, they enjoy no 
rights and liberties. If they possess happiness and security, it is not 
because they have a right to them ; but because the equity or the 
policy of their rulers is pleased to confer upon them those blessings, 
as valuable privileges and immunities. 

Interry. 17* — I have no doubt Midnapore is rapidly improving 
in population and cultivation. With respect to commerce, except the 
internal trade in articles consumed by the inhabitants of the district, 
which of counse increases with the population, I am inclined to think 
it nearly stationary, but certainly not declining. I must here, however, 
moiition, that the Company’s investment has, during the war, dwindled 
av/ay to almost nothing, and that numbers of weavers who depended 
for subsistence on the advances of the commercial agents, and who are 
less able than other descriptions of artisans to change their occupations 
are reduced to very great distress. 

2. 1 have not heard of any buildings worth mention, erected by 

the natives, either for religious or domestic purposes ; neither are there 
any works caiTied on for manufactures. I am not able to discover that 
in Midnapore any extensive commercial concern requiring costly 
or substantial buildings or machinery was ever carried on, unless by 
Europeans ; contrivances for abridging labour are here unknown. I 
do not perceive the least spirit of enterprize among either merchants 
or farmers. 

8, In Midnapore there are no religious buildings of any conse- 
quence. ' The natives are sometimes, from motives of vanity or of 
piet}^ induced to dig a tank ; and this, though the least ornamental, 

I conceive to be the most useful of all public works ; but the increas- 
ing poverty of the higher orders, and other causes, have contributed 
to make the digging and cleaning of tanks very uncommon, except in 
towns, and a few other places whei^e perhaps they are least wanted. 

In this district, there are very few new works of this nature ; but the 
remains of old ones, attest the superior opulence of former times ; 
at least, they show that property was more unequally divided among 
the natives than at present. 

4. The private houses of zemindars and other men of note, con- 
sists either of forts in ruins, or of wi^etched huts, generally worse than 
the stable of an European gentleman. — It does not appear, however, 
that they were much better off for habitations, when more wealthy. — 

No vestiges of genius are visible in the ruins of the buildings and forts 
of Midnapore, — nothing, by which we could be led to suppose that the 
arts ever flourished. — It may seem surprising that the opulent and 
respectable natives are so seldom tempted to imitate, as far as their 
domestic habits permit, the decent and commodious, but not splendid 
edifices, which we are accustomed to build for our own residences, and 
that they have acquired no taste whatever for gardening. If the erect- 
tioii of buildings is to be reckoned a sign of prosperity, it is my opi- 
nion, that the district does not at all improve, in this iiistance%~But 
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Answers from if. is to the climate and manners of the people, rather than to any im- 
MagSte^^of insecurity of property, that I attribute their persevere 

Midnapore, to ance in constructing for their own accommodation nothing but the 
Interrogatories, slightest and most miserable huts. 

SOfeEJan. 1802 . 5. of people of Midnapore, like those of other parts 

of the country, and I presume of other countries, acquire by their labour 
what is barely necessary to their existence, and little more. They 
work, — not with a view to improve their situations, hut merely to 
enable themselves and families to subsist. They scarcely ever think of 
saving money, or of procuring themselves better food, clothing, or ha- 
bitations, than they have been accustomed to ; yet labour is, I think, 
not ill rewarded. A ryot can with ease cultivate 16 beghas of rice ; 
and supposing half the produce to go for rent, the remainder will afford 
food for four or five persons. And this is only one crop, the labour 
required to produce which cannot occupy half the year. 

6. The coolies, or common labourers, frequently earn a Rupee, or 
two Rupees, which enable them to be idle for several days. It is 
usual for those who employ them to keep them in arrears, because 
when they receive money, they are idle till it is spent ; yet all but those 
who drink spirits are strangers to luxury and excess of every kind, 
unless it may he thought proper to except tobacco as a luxury. 

7 . The situation of the lower orders, is on the whole, somewhat 
improved by our system of administration; but their nature is not 
changed. They are always in debt, and borrow at enormous interest : 
they are not stimulated to any efforts of industry by the security they 
enjoy, but solely by the calls of hunger. 

8. The country is improved by increased population and culti- 
vation. There are in number, more ryots, but they are just what their 
fathers were ; and hardly an instance can be found of a poor labourer 
becoming rich by dint of industry and parsimony. To their few wants, 
the uniformity and extreme simplicity of their habits, their unsocial 
education and the heat of the climate, — to these causes, and not to 
our laws, are in my opinion to be ascribed the peculiarities of the people. 

9. Cultivation is increased by increasing population ; for the 
ryots must work to live. It is very little extended by plans for the 
improvement of agriculture, or by revenue regulations. Waste and 
jungle land, if low and fit for rice, may be brought into tillage in one 
season, and the poorest ryot can undertake it ; but a man of substance 
seldom employs stock in farming, under the expectancy of a distant 
return. 

10. The class of mere labourers who work for hire is not nu- 
merous. Every ryot is a farmer, who tills the land for which he pays 
rent. Talookdars hold in their own hands little or no part of their own 
estates to cultivate by means of servants. The poorest ryots are 
tenants, and by the custom of the country, they are considered as a 
sort of proprietors, entitled to a perpetual lease. They are attached in 
the strongest manner to the soil, never migrate but from necessity ; 
and, I think, they ought to be recognized as enjoying a right (they and 
their posterity) to their tenures. 

IL Thus, the lowest class of the people, however wretched in 
appearance and depressed in spirit, possess a sort of independence, 
though, perhaps not a beneficial or satisfactory independence. On the 
failure of a crop of rice, very few are able to get employment ; for 
there is no work to be done. They leave their houses, and being des- 
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titute of the means of procuring a livelihood by industry, are driven to 

subsist by begging or by robbing. ^ ^ ^ M^iatrSe of 

12. The poor, the sick, and the aged besides, great multitudes oi Midnapore, to 
idle religious persons, Bramins, Fakeers, and Pilgrims, always depend 

on private charity alone. In times of plenty, the resource of begging 
is perhaps sufficient ; for all the natives are impelled by nature, habit, 
and religion, to assist each other with food when in distress. But in 
a famine, the poor soon perish. 

13. A famine in this country is, of all calamities to 'which the 
earth is liable the most dreadful. It ought to be considered, as per- 
petually impending. For that it has not occurred during several 
years is not to be ascribed to any measures of ours. The country is 
perhaps, at present, as populous as it was, previous to the great famine 
in the year 1770 ; and if another scarcity, equal to that should take 
place now, I do not suppose it would fall less heavy. Individuals in 
the Mofussil, are less able to assist each other, than they were former- 
ly. Fewer private stores of grain are preserved ; and I have been 
informed, perhaps without foundation, that Government have come to 
doubt the utility of the establishment of the public granaries. 

14. The people are, or at least would be, in the event of a famine, 
less domesticated, and less dependent on each other. It is to he re- 
collected, that during a great famine-, dependence, slavery, and capti- 
vity, are for the poor (that is for 99 in 100) highly enviable, and accord- 
ingly sought after with eagerness. Man}^ hospitable families, where 
thousands might and would have been collected together and fed, are 
now entirely ruined. I trust I sluill be pardoned for adding, tha-t I 
doubt, in spite of all the information that has been got, and all the 
plans that have been suggested and adopted, whether Government are 
better enabled to apply effectual )‘emedies than they were heretofore. 

15. A great deal of rice, was destroyed last rains by an inunda- 
tion ; and from the little information I have picked up respecting the 
neighbouring districts, I cannot help entertaining some suspicion, that 
distress will be felt before the next harvest. 

16. The condition of the ryots is on the whole, I think, better ; 
because their lives and limbs are safe from the zemindars and collectors 
of revenue. On the other hand, the dread of dacoits, the expense of 
prosecution, and the spirit of prosecuting, the slowness of our legal 
proceedings, and the doubtfulness of the event of law-suits, on 
account of perjury and other causes : all these are evils of the present 
day. 

17. It is true, that every man who is injured may prosecute ; 
that he is considered as possessing a right to redress ; and that justice 
is intended to be impartially administered : whereas in other states of 
H.indostan,for instance, the neighbouring Mahratta country, there is no 
pretence of this. But perhaps in a few of the Mahratta estates, which 
are best taken care of, where no poor man conceives that he pos- 
sesses any rights whatever, and where all are aware that, without the 
help of a patron, they have no power to obtain redress for injury, per- 
haps, I say, in these estates, less injustice is on the whole committed, 
and less misery felt, than in estates of the same size under our Govern- 
ment. In the Mahratta estate, there may probably occur one or two 
glaring instances of oppression, outrage, and cruelty, which are silently 
put up with, because there no inferior attempts to contend with his 
superior. In the Midnapore estate, a number of poor meii^may bo 
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Answers fioxn geen to Set lip for themselves, and are ruined ineflectual contests, 
Mao-fs^te^of about tlifles, with rich and powerful individuals. 

Midoapore, to 18 I know not whether it will be thought, that some of these 
Interrogatories, remarks indicate an attempt to undervalue the advantages of an equal 
SOthJanJSOS. i^egxilar administration of justice. This is far from my intention. 
But it may be permitted me to consider,whether that justice is in real- 
ity, equal and regular; whether the poor can obtain it, as well as the 
rich ; whether the state of the country, or the nature of things will 
admit it. I am ready to confess my opinion, that many are apt to make 
up their minds on these points from hasty and superficial views. It 
has always appeared to me a very great inconvenience and misfortune, 
in the constitution of the Government of this country, that the rulers 
have it not in their power to attain a suSicient intimacy with the lower 
classes of their subjects, to enable them to judge with accuracy of their 
condition. 

19. Where the cultivator of the earth lives under a dread of be- 
coming the prey of extortioners, he cannot be considered secure of enjoy- 
ing the fruit of his labour. Nothing can be more desirable than to 
attain a precise view of the situation of the natives, as connected with 
the collection of the revenue. On this topic, I could wish to enter at 
some length, but I am aware of the difficulty attending the investi- 
gation, and particulaly of my inexperience in the detail of the collec- 
tor’s department. I therefore, in the outset, beg leave to disclaim any 
intention to pronounce positively on revenue matters. The senti- 
ments expressed in the following paragraph will be the result of such 
views as occur to me, on a general and cursory collection of the 
subject, 

20. In passing the 7th Regulation, 1799, it was I believe the de- 
sign of Government (a very reasonable and liberal design, in my opinion) 
to enable the zemindars to collect their just demands of rent, with 
punctuality, and without expense ; and I think it would have been 
just and considerate at the same time, to have facilitated to the ryots, 
the means of obtaining redress against extortioners, 

21. But the fact is, the ruin of one zemindar being more con- 
spicuous at the sudder than that of 10,000 ryots, liis interests naturally 
attract the attention of the legislature first and as, in the proposal of 
any plan connected with finance, it is required to set out with the 
maxim, that the sudder jumma can on no pretence be lowered, there 
remains no other ^ x'esource for helping the zemindars, than the resto- 
ration of part of the power they possessed of old to plunder their 
tenants, 

22. Exaction of revenue, is now, I presume, and perhaps always 
was the most prevailing crime throughout the country. It is probably 
an evil necessarily attending the civil state of the ryots. I think it 
rather unfortunate than otherwise, that it should be less shocking 
to humanity than some foujdany crimes. I know not how it is that 
extortioners appear to us in any other light than that of the worst and 
most pernicious species of robbers. 

23. It will be found, I believe, that the condition of husband- 
men in eastern countries, is incompatible with security, and ijiat sort of 
independence which enalxles men to maintain themselves against op- 
pression and violence. The public revenues, which are in reality the 
rent of land, are throughout the East, collected by a system of extor- 
tion, violence, and barbarity of every kind. 
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24. In these provinces, we of course endeavoured to put an end Answer irom 
to this system, and with the greatest success ; but before we had com- MLlstmte^ol 
pletely gained the object, we concluded the settlement, since made per- MiSiaporo, to 
petual, forming it on an estimate of the resources of the lands. The Interrogatories, 
resources were probably by the Zemindars, when they acceded to the SOtli Jan. ISOJ. 
settlement, considered as permanent, and not liable to be affected 
materially, by further limitations of the authority they possessed over 

their tenants. 

25. But owing to the natural operation of the Poegulations, they 
soon found themselves unable to rob and plunder as before. In con- 
sequence, most of them fell heavily in arrears, and lost the whole or 
great part of their estates, and many more were hastening to ruin, 
when Regulation 7th of 1799 was enacted for their relief. It was 
indeed expedient to do something extraordinary for the Zemindars, 
since it became very probable, at least so I thought, that in proportion 
as equal justice was administered, many of them were deprived of 
means to collect from the ryots, sufficient to pay their siidder jumma. 

26. The effect of Regulation 7th, 1799 has been to enable them, 
by means of attachments and sales to realize their rents. But the 
frequency of these attachments and sales in the mofussil, would alone 
serve to prove, that the revenues are not collected without extreme 
misery* to the ryots. And consideration of the expense, and delay 
of prosecution, on which subject I have before touched in reply to 
Interrogatory 7th, satisfies me, that the Dewanny Adawlut cannot 
afford the sufferers effectual redress against the abuse of the powers 
entrusted to the Zemindars by the 7th Regulation of 1799. 

27. It is chiefly to be ascribed to the Regulation in question, I 
conceive, that the public balances are moderate, and that lands at the 
collector’s sales fetch a tolerable price. Yet, as if the mode in which 
the rents are levied, and thei^ condition of the ryots were matters not 
necessary to be noticed, it is frequently pronounced at once as a position, 
admitting of no doubt, that these favorable sales afford a substantial 
proof of the lightness of the assessment, and of the flourishing state of 
the country. 

28. Under the Mahomedan Government, the revenues may 
surely be said to have been collected from the Zemindars, by a sjvstem 
of boundless violence and rapine. Defaulters were liable to a 
cruel imprisonment to be disgraced, scourged and tortured. But 
the Zemindars exercised the same severities over their tenants, or 
they could never have collected their rents. We have realized 
the revenues, by selling the patrimony of defaulters. The zemin- 
dars realize their rents, not by corporal severities, hut by vexatious 
attachments and ruinous sales, I suspect that, till the zemindars are 
deprived of the power of distraining for arrears, the ryots must be 
liable to exaction, lam not, I confess, clear that it would be pos- 
sible for zemindars to collect their just rents, without^ some power of 
the kind ; for their rents are now enormously high. They cannot 
afford to- spare their ryots ; for Government never spares them. It 
is generally known, that even the powers the zemindars possessed 
under Regulation 7th of 1793, were either insufficient or ill under- 
stood ; and, in fact, they seldom, exerted those powers, till they were 
confirmed and extended by Regulation 7th, 1799. 

29. I think it would be worth while to make the experiment of 
prohibiting distraint, unless preceded by a legal judgment. A summary 
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enquiry might, by means of mofussil caiizies and miinsifs, be made of 
every demand; then, the Zemindars would be necessitated to adduce 
some evidence of their claim, before they proceeded to enioree it, and 
would cease to be judges in their own cause. 

80. The collector of this district, has entered into minute and 
laborious inquiries on this interesting subject, which falls more im- 
mediately within his province, and will speedily submit the result 
to Govern ment. I content myself with observing, that to the best of 
my knowledge, the laws 3*egardirig attachments are greatly abused, 
and are productive of extreme oppression. 

31. I have ascertained the immense population of the district, by 
an actual enumeration of great part of it. It amounts to at least one 
million and a half. I have been enabled to compare it, with one taken 
about 13 or 14 years ago, in a few pergunnahs. Two years after that 
enumeration, a famine destroyed many thousands in this zillah ; and if 
I have not found the present number, when com])ared to the old one, to 
be very great, there can be no douiit whatever, that the cause is the 
famine alone Increasing cultivation necessarily follows ]>opulatioii, 
and is every where visible. To those who are tolerably acquainted 
with the internal state of the country, it is known that the population, 
unless checked by some great calamity, constantly increases very fast. 
It Will be found that it is not the want of courts of justice, nor of a 
regular system of Police, that prevents the prosperity of the provinces 
subject to the Mahrattas. Where no battles are fought, where the 
ryots remain unmolested by military exactions, where the zemindar or 
his agent are seldom changed, the lands of the Mahrattas in the 
neigiibourhood of this district are in a high state of cultivation, 
and the population is equal, frequently superior to ours. 1 say 
frequently superior to ours ; not that the natural increase of population 
is by us in the least obstructed, but because, in a well superintended 
Mahratta estate, there are, in addition to the natural increase, constant 
accessions to the d timbers bj’ emigrants from the neighbouring country, 

32, It is the interest of the proprietor of an estate to take as 
much^care of his ryots as a farmer does of his cattle ; and that care 
is sufficient to promote their increase. The ryots of the Company’s 
provinces enjoy that degree of security which is essential to their in- 
crease. Tiiis is not the case, with the far greater part of the Mahratta 
country : vast tracts of the Mahratta country are desolated, partial 
famines are frequent, and as population dues not increase in those 
provinces, I conclade that the misery is extreme- Population can here, 
be very materially aH'ected only by war and famine- 

38. Famine proceeds from drought or inundation, and sometimes 
from war. From the circumstance of increasing population alone, we 
cannot, as many pretend, draw an inference of very high prosperity 
and good government. England is certainly a country enjo3dng a 
good.goveinmeut, and great internal prosperity ; but the population 
of the cultivated parts of Bengal surpasses tliat of England, and this 
population increases in Bengal, in a far greater proportion than in 
England, though 1 imagine the Government of Bengal will be admit- 
ted to be inferior to that of England. The situation of almost all 
orders of people here is highly favourable to the propagation of the 
species. 

84. Every body marries ; an unmarried man of 25, or an un- 
mamea:^iof 15 sire hardly to be found. Asisoon as girls become 
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marriageable, generally before, husbands are without difficulty provi- Answor^ from 
ded for them ; marriage is a thing which happens, of course*— a neces- 
sary part of life, Midii.ipore, to 

35. The people live a resjular, sober, domestic life, and seldom Interrogatories, 
leave their houses, not being liable to be called upon for the perfor- 
mauce of military service of public labour, or servitude, so common in 
most countries. Very few marriages are unproductive : the women 
becoming prematurely debilitated and decrepid, do not ])erhaps bear so 
many children as those who maiTy at a riper age; but barrenness is 
extremely rare. Poligamy, prostitution, religious austerity, and the. 
circumstance of 3 mung widows seldom marrying a second time, are the 
only obstacles 1 am at present able to recollect, to the increase of 
population; and all these, though in themselves evils of considerable 
magnitude, being productive of individual suffering and inconvenience, 

I do not consider, in their general effect upon the population of the 
country as very imporuaiit. - Among the causes of increase, are to be 
reckoned, the extreme facilit}." of rearing children. Here, no infants 
perish of cold, of diseases proceeding from dirt and bad accommodation, 
nor, except in famines, of unwholesome food. — The smail-pox some- 
times carries off multitudes of children. — Inoculation, though it has 
been known for ages, is by no means universally practised ; sickness, 
however, is very uncommon among children. As soon as a child is 
weaned, it lives on rice ; like its parents, goes naked for two or three 
years; and requires no care whatever. — In years of plenty, poverty 
scarcely ever prevents a man from rearing a famil}:^ of children. 

28. The political security afforded to this district from the rava- 
ges of the Mahrattas, is the greatest blessing the natives could enjo}’ ; 
but 10 imagine that the population has increased solel}^ in consequence 
of oixr system of internal administration, appears to ine mr^st erroneous. 

Under the Native Government, the population bad reached its utmost 
heighr, or very near it. Thirty’ years ago, nearly half the people were 
swept away by' the greatest famine reco> ded in history. Ever since 
that period, except in 1790, when a partial famine happened, the num- 
bers have been gradually increasing. 1 do not know that the increase has 
been more rapid during the last ten years, than during the 20 pre- 
ceding ; although most of the abuses of the Native Governirients, and 
many new abuses of our Government pjevailed throughout the greater 
prrb of the last mentioned period. Supposing the country to enjoy 
peace, I cannot easily conceive internal mismanages eiit so excessive, 
as to stop the increase of population. 

InteiT}’' 18. — I have had no opportunity of hearing discontents 
and murraurs, if any exist. It is evident, the natives in genera!, have 
reason to be satisfied ; because, compared with the old Native Govern- 
ments, the English Government is a good one, inasmuch as it secures 
the country from invasion, and on the whole, very well preserves the 
lower orders ; that m to say, the main body of the community from 
the tyranny of the higher orders. 

2. It is scarcely possible that much real attachment and loyalty 
to the ruling power can subsist among the higher classes. I do not 
however imagine that in Midnapore there is much disaffection. There 
are scarce!}?' any Moguls in the district. The total want of energy and 
spirit, the poverty and tgnoninee of the people, compose, in my opinion,, 
the strength of our Government. 

3. The natives have, I think, great personal confidence in the 
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Answers from Company’s servants : — They know it can only be, under the sanction 
Magistratc^^o! ^ impositions or oppression of any kind, can take 

Midnapore, to place. Respecting the nature of the Government, and of our external 
liiteTrogatories, interests, they are all totally in the dark. In Calcutta^ a degree of 
oOthJan. 1802 . may sometimes be observed among a few natives, and a de- 

sire to converse on State affairs ; but on such occasions, the best in- 
formed natives always betray an extreme ignorance : the most learned 
and intelligent have no knowledge of the law of nations: — I do not 
believe they suppose the political measures of the supreme power to be 
founded in equity and moderation. 

Interry. 19. — The present system of Police cannot be said to be 
well calculated to ensure the apprehension of offenders, since of 100 
dacoits, hardly ten are taken, and perhaps not two convicted. 

2. Two years ago a considerable part of this district, almost the 
whole of the jungle mehals, was oveiTun by choars, who plundered and : 
burnt) several entire pergunnabs, and committed murders daily. — 

' These choars, must have amounted in number to some thousands ^ ' 
and I do not recollect that half a dozen oi‘ them were brought to jus- 
, tice- — The means taken to restot'e tranquillity were very simple, and I 
am confident the only ones which could have succeeded ; — iliey wrere,, , 
merely investing the jungle Zemindars with regular authority, to pre- 
serve the peace in their respective estates ; and it is certain that the ‘ 
choars are for the most part, at present in the service of the zemin- * 
dars, and execute their trust of gaurds with fidelity and effect. 

S. A short time ago I heard of an incursion of two or three hun- 
dred choars, who committed several outrages, and then retired to a 
distant part of the jungle : none of them were taken, and there is 
little probability of a single man being ever apprehended : — nor docs 
this happen in the jungles only. If a darogah reports a dacoity having 
taken place within his jurisdiction, altho-ggh the gangs are in general 
numerous, amounting from 20 to 200, the chances are perhaps, against 
one being seized. If dacoits are taken, it is either by mere chance, or 
by the help of goyendas, who are themselves almost always accom- 
plices : — they are seldom or never taken in the fact, or pursued with 
success afterwards. Having long ago observed this, and conceiving' 
that, to prevent the crime of dacoity (the greatest evil in my opinion, 
existing in the country) it is highly advisable that the people should 
learn to defend themselves ; I have frequently endeavoured to encour- 
age the ryots to beep arms in their houses, and to learn to assemble 
on the slightest alarm of dacoits, and assist each othet% 

4. In the district of Benares, there is, 1 have heard, little or no 
dacoitj^ ; not, I conceive, on account of the Police being in the hands of 
amils, hut because the people, or a large pro] portion of them carry 
arms, and are able to defend themselves. There, the ryots would 
assist each other, in the event of an attack. They do not, like the 
helpless inhabitants of this part of the country, trust entirely to choke- 
dars, who so very frequently join the dacoits, and sometimes head them. 

5. ^ In case it should be thought that the prevalence of the crime 
of dacoity, or gang robbery, and the difficulty of apprehending and 
convicting the perpetrators, are here exaggerated, I shall take this op- 
portunity^ of mentioning, that it is not from convictions before the 
court of circuit, far less from the cases referred to the Nizamiit Adaw- 
lut, that this point can be ascertained. Let the number and the nature 
of the acquittals be observed ; and not only them, but the reports of 
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every dacoity received from tbe Police officci‘s or others ; than some 
judgment may be formed of the truth or fallacy of my opinion, when I ^afristrate^^of 
say, that of 1 00 dacoits, if 10 are apprehended and 2 convicted, it is a MiSnapore, to 
larger proportion than I should expect. lEterrogatories, 

6. I presume to say, that those who are not aware of the en- ^ - 

ormous evil of dacoity throughout Bengal, are those onty, who have 

not happened to enquire deeply into, and medita.te on the subject. It 
is literally true, that the lives and property of the ryots are insecure, 
and, according to the common expression among the natives, that they 
do not sleep in tranquillity. 

7. In Midnapore the foujdarry business is, comparatively speak- 
ing, not very heavy. The convicts are very few, and the calendar 
seldom I believe contains so many trials, or crimes of such enormity, 
as those of the other districts in this division. Yet, are these remarks 
regarding dacoits, in my opinion, aplicahle to Midnapore ; though 
less so, than to other parts of the country of which I have happened 
to acquire some information. 

Interry. — 20. From my answer to the last interrogatory, it 
may be inferred that I am of opinion, the Police establishments are 
inefficient. But Ido not mean to say they are inferior in Midnapore to 
those of other districts. When I say the Police throughout Bengal 
appears to me bad, I rather speak in comparison with civilized European 
countries, than with any system known to exist in India, It is my 
opinion, too, that several of the defects, which I shall presently endea- 
vour to point out, are inevitable, from the nature of our Government, 
which is unlike all other Governments. 

Interry. 21. — Since the year 179S, crimes of all kinds are increased ; 
and I think most crimes are still increasing. The present increase of 
crimes may perhaps be doubtful ; but no one, I think, can deny, that 
immediately after 1793, duriiig five or six years, it was most manifest 
and rapid, and that no considerable diminution has taken place. 

2. Great population and poverty produce misery and crimes, 
particularly in a country where there is no public, and consequently no 
certain and regular provision for the poor; where there are, I may 
almost say, more poor than in any country ; and where the abilit)?- and 
the disposition of private individuals to support them, are continually 
diminishing. Moreover, the detection and conviction of offenders 
grow every day more difficult. 

3. I ought to note here, that my experience does not reach be- 
yond the period alluded to in the question put to me. But as far as 
I have learnt of the state of the country previous to 1793, 1 conceive 
fewer crimes were committed; and it is certain that the foujdarry 
business in general was much lighter than at present. 

4. The large * gangs of dacoits were formerly perhaps more com- 
mon, and the sirdars more daring than now ; but they did not rob so 
of ten. There are still large gangs of robbers who do not, except in 
the jungles, maintain themselves in a body : they disperse, mix in 
society, and appear at large. The darogah’s system has, I think, con- 
tributed to break these numerous bodies, to prevent the formation of 
more, and to apprehend the sirdars, who were frequently supported 
by the connivance of Zemindars or other persons who possessed autho- 
rity. The darogahs are seldom or never in the pay of dacoits, though 
tiiey take niizzers and petty bribes, and haiTa^ss the poor in a variety 
of modes. 
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Answers from 5. Dacoits do Bot now often assemble in large bodies, and set 
Ma istrafe Magistrate at defiance. They lie concealed, come about tlie Court, 

Midnapore, to intrigue witli the lower officers, or with the jailor, ascertain the pro* 
Interrogatories, babilifcy of detection, conviction and punishment, what sort of evi* 
SOtii Jan. 1802. may be requisite to disprove facts, and so on. In short, the 

country is infested with robbers and villains, who know how to elude 
the law. 

t>. That crimes have not increased, still more, is owing to the 
providential occurrence of a number of years of plenty. In any 
calamity of season, I have no doubt crimes would increase, to a most 
alarming degree. The ryots are now, though more independent, much 
worse protected from distress than heretofore. They once looked op to 
their talo :>kd'U*s, who could assist them, and who did to the 
utmost of their power, for it was their interest. The ryots now have 
no protector, but the regulations ; and the regulations, though they 
may serve to defend them in some measure from violence and barbarity^ 
will not feed them. 

y 7. Although antecedent to the year 1793, crimes were less 
numerous, the abuses which then prevailed in the administration 
of justice, were so great and various, as to constitute an evil perhaps 
greater, certainly more repugnant to our feelings, than the present 
increase of crimes. Some of the abuses I allude to are these : — Rich 
and powerful individuals were accustomed to take justice into their own 
hands : innocent men were very frequently punished on suspicion : con- 
fessions were extorted by force and intimidation, even by the regular 
officers; trials were conducted, without much regard to fairness; the 
record of the trial was not kept, or made up complete : the prisoner 
was unable to make a defence. — In all these ways, and more might be 
pointed out, gre it injustice was done ; but at the same time, the pun- 
ishment of oTenders was less uncertain tJhan it is at present. 

8. I may here take the liberty to mention a few circumstances 
ivhich have fallen under rny observation, as operating to obstruct the 
conviction of delinquents under the present system. 

9. I think the delay which occui’s between the apprehension and 
the trial is too gT*eat. 

10. The accused have time and opportunity to fabricate a de- 
fence ; and very little money will procure' false witnesses to support it. 

11. The extreme length and intricacy of trials render the full 
and complete investigation of every case impossible. I think the duty 
of a circuit judge in this division, especially in the hot weather too 
laborious for one man to execute. 

12. The Qbjection of almost every Hindoo of credit and respecta- 
bility, to swear by the Gauge’s water, which is insissted upon in the 
criminal courts, prevents their appearing as prosecutors or witnesses ; 
and forms anorher impediment to the conviction of offenders. 

13. Another impediment, though of a very different nature from 
those I have mentioned, and much more difficult to remove, is to ma 
too palpable to be overlooked — I mean that arising fi*om Europeans^ 
in our situation, being necessaril}’^ ill-qualified, in many points, to per- 
form the duties required of us as Judges and Magistrates. Nothing is 
more common, even after a minute and laborious examination of evi- 
dence on both sides, for the judge to be left in utter doubt respecting 
the pomts at issue. ' 

14. -This proceeds chiefly from our very imperfect connexion 
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tlie natives, and our scanty knowledge, after all onr study, of Answers from 
tlieir manners, customs, and languages. Within these few yeais, too, ^ of 

the natives have attained a sort of legal knowledge, as it is called, iMilnapore, to 
that is to say, a skill in the arts of collusion, intrigue, perjury, and Interrogatories, 
subornation, which enables them to perplex and baffle us with 3 nii» 
nite facility. 

io. JSonie apology may be necessary for general remarks of this 
nature, yet I cannot "forbear offering one more observation, which 
has often struck me forcibly. 

It appears to me, that we are extremely apt, owing perhaps 
to our being aware of the prevalence of deceit and perjury^ to form 
unfavorable opinions of the veracity of the natives, while taking 
their evidence. We perhaps judge too much by rule — we imagine 
things to be incredible, because they have not before fallen within our 
experience. We constantly mistake extreme simplicity for euiming ; 
and we are, to the last degree, suspicious of our omlah. We make 
Bof- sufficient allowance for loose, vague, and inaccurate mode in 
which the natives tell a story, for their not comprehending us, and 
our not comprehending them. We hurry, terrify, and confound them 
with our eagerness and impatience. 

✓17. The judge of circuit, and even his omlah are strangers, and 
quite unacquainted with the characters of the persons examined, hind 
the credit due to them ; and ai ways, on that account, less competent to 
discover truth among volumes of contradictory evidence. 

-#'^18. A rich man can seldom be convicted of a crime, at a gaol 
delivery. If commit! ed on the strongest positive testimony before the 
Magistrate, he, without difficulty, brings 20 witnesses on his trial to 
swear an alibi, or any thing else that may suit his case : or he 
can bribe the prosecutor, or his material witnesses. He has, besides, 
a very good chance of escaping, by the mere c(nitradictions of the 
witnesses against him, particulaily if what they have to depose to is 
long or intricate, or happened at a distant period, or was seen and 
heard by many witnesses of different descriptions and cha)*acte)‘s ; or 
if many fact&, names, and dates are to be recollected. No false] lood 
is too extravagant or audacious to be advanced before the court of 
circuit. — No case, at least, no rich man’s case, is too desperate for a 
defence, supported by counter-evidence; and if once doubts are raised, 
no matter of what kind, the object of the accused is gained, and he is 
secure. 

yi9. Perjury is extremely common; and though it occurs much 
more frequently on the part of the accused than of the prosecutor; 
yet I have known several instances of conspiracies and false complaints 
supported by perjury. The judgo, who has once had experience of a 
ca^e of this kind, is soon plunged into doubt and perplexity, conti- 
mmll 3 yawake to the possibility of the witnesses against the accused 
being foresw^Orn ; and, as he of course leans to the favourable side, the 
consequence must be that the guilty frequently escape* 

^20. Instances have occurred of go 3 >^endas and witnesses being 
murdered by dacoits, for appearing against them in a court of justice ; 
and this has inspired a very general terror, which operates to prevent 
prosecutors and witnesses from coming forward. Sometimes I have 
reason to think false evidence is brought to support a true stoiy ; 
lest the prisoner should escape for want of the legal number of 
witnesses. 
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Answers from 21. For niy further sentiments on this head, I beg leave to refer 
llagiltrlte interrogatory 38, relative to the administration of tlic 

Alidaapore, to criminal Jaws. 

Interrogatories, Interry. 22. — I am nota’wareof any particular crime of enormity 

' ’* peculiar to this district, except that of plundering, committed by the 

inhabitants of the jungles, and of the Mahratta country, I have, 
on former occasions, as my duty required, stated to Government the 
measures which appeared to me advisable to adopt, for the improve- 
ment of the Police in this respect. This crime does not at present 
prevail to very great extent. 

2. The situation of Midnapore renders it liable to suffer from 
Mahratta robbers, who occasionally make expeditions for plunder, and 
immediately afterwards retire with their booty, out of our territorv. 
I last year stated to Government, that several of the Mahratta zemin- 
dars on the frontier, kept robbers in their pay, or were robbers them- 
selves. I mentioned, too, that if I could be authorized to pursue them 
into their own territory, I should probabl}?- be able to apprehend them, 
or put a stop to their depredations, I further informed Government, 
that knowing no other expedient, I had endeavoured to persuade some 
of the zemindars of this district, to arm and assemble their ryots, in case 
of aij.y attack from the Mahrattas. 

3. These Mahratta depredations, as well as those of the Midna- 
pore jungles, called Choaree, are commiti5ed for the most part, by 
Pikes, that is to say, men whose province it is to guard the estates of 
different zemindars. When the pay and subsistence of these Pikes, 
become scanty and precarious, they betake themselves to robbery, and 
if, instead of being checked, they are encouraged by their chiefs, they 
become extremely formidable. If the situation of the Mahratta Pikes 
could be rendered as easy as that of the Pikes of the Midnapore 
jungles, they would probably remain quiet. 

4. But the zemindars whom they serve, arc under no coutroJ, 
being themselves magistrates with unlimited power ; and at the same 
time, as I have before mentioned, very frequently robbers, 

Tnterry. 23 — Except in the jungles, where the zemindars main- 
tain large bodies of men, few of the natives keep arms of any descrip- 
tion. It would, in my opinion, be fortunate, if they did. The jungle 
Pikes are armed with bows and arrows, swords, spears, and sometimes 
matchlocks. 

Interry. 24. — There are several forts in Midnapore of stone and 
mud ; but they are gone to decay. They -were all, I believe, except 
the fort at the station, built long ago, and were well calculated to de- 
fend the inhabitants of the district from the incursions of Mahratta 
horse,^ but were otherwise useless. One contained lately, about 20 pieces 
of artillery of different sizes. The name of this fort is Bataw. It is 
situated in the jungle mehal of Bugree, formerly much infested by 
choars. I thought it best to remove the guns, lest they should fall 
into the hands of banditti, who, on my first arrival at Midnapore, were 
very numerous in pergunnah Bugree. The guns are accordingly 
brought hither, but they appear to be unserviceable. 

2. The slightest rumour of the likelihood of a Mahratta war, pro* 
duces much alarm among the natives of this district. They have now 
110 forts to retire to, capable of affording them shelter, and they justly 
dread the ravage^ of cavalry. 

Interry. 25,~The number of the inhabitants of this district, I 
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compute at 1,500,000: about one-seventh may be Mahomedans; the 

rest are Hindoos, andMa ktra? 

Interry. 26. — The names of the ‘persons of greatest rank and opu- of Midnaporeo 
lence are as follows : — ^ laterroga^ 

Durpneraiii Roy, late canongoe of Miduapore, 

Chundersekur Ghose, a considerable talookdar, formerly dewan of ’ * 

Mr, Peirce, judge and collector of the district, 

Luckecham Sutputtee, talookdar, 

Conni Podar, a merchant in the town of Midnapore, 

Chiton Podar, a merchant in the town of Midnapore, 

Durpnarain Bose, a merchant residing at Bainitiboom, 

Kishen Sing, a merchant at Baminboom, 

Anund Laul, zemindar of Midnapore and Narajole# 

Kishenbullub, zemindar of Narain Gur. 

Ruggonaut Chowdry, zemindar of Amersee. 

Anundnerain, zemindar of Tumlook. 
llannee Jankee, zemindar of MisaduL 
Numerain, zemindar of Hedgelee. 

Gopaul Inder, zemindar of Soojamoota. 

Beerpeshaud Chowdry, zemindar of Kurucpoor and Bulrampoor, 

•Juggunaut Dole, zemindar of Gutsela, 
lutchminerain, zemindar of Chutna, 

Bidenant Chowdry, a considerable merchant and zemindar of Co« 
racpore. 

None of these, entertain armed followers, except perhaps ten or a 
dozen Peons for State ; but some of them, have pikes in considerable 
numbers, to keep the peace in their estates. These pikes, are under the 
magistrate's orders. 

Interry. 27. — am not able to name any persons in the district 
as disaffected to the British Government, having seen n o symptoms of 
disaffection. There are a few zemindars on the borders connected by 
marriage and consanguinity with their neighbours the Mahrattas ;an*d 
I think it possible these zemindars would prefer the Mahrattas, as ru- 
lers. The jungle zemindars I look upon, as lawless, turbulent, quarrel- 
some chiefs ; but not as wishing for a change in the Government. The 
disaffected throughout the country, I imagine, consist for the most 
part, of ruined Mussulman families, residing chiefly in the large towns, 

2. There is here, as elsewhere, a very numerous class of the lower 
orders, ready to serve under any standard, where they can get sub- 
sistence* These, have no idea of loyalty, or disloyalty, except to their 
masters who support them. They would readily enlist with a foreign 
power ; but I do not call then disaffected, because custom and neces- 
sity lead them to hire themselves, to any master who may be able to 
maintain them, I here allude to the description of men commonly 
employed as Peons., They will not often enlist as Sepoys, on account 
of the constraint attending the European discipline, and in some in- 
tances, from religious scruples. 

I think the natives in general do not look upon the crime of 
treason against the State in the light we do. In fidelity and attach- 
ment to a master or a chief, whoever he maybe, they ax’e not surpassed 
by any people : but those who stand in the mere relation of subjects, 
without being in the service or pay of the supreme power, do not feel 
themselves bound by any very strong tie of allegiance. 

Inteny. 28.-- Jf Government declares itself Uie sole source of 

8S 
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Answers from honoiv the natives will not, I think, comprehend the declaration, and 
IncUIagi^trate it can have little effect in sirengthening their attachment, 

of Midoapore, An institution or measure of Government, founded merely on European 
to ^ infcerroga- customs, must be useless and unintelligible. 

Jau^i802^^^^ 2. Our Government, if I may presume to offer my opinion on the 

subject, appears to me very strong, and secui'e from serious internal 
commotion, although the natives can hardly be said to be attached to 
il ; for none of them understand it. No Government, ever stood more 
independent of public opinion. I never knew one native, who had 
even a remote idea of the political state of the country. And can it 
possibly for a moment be supposed, that the people of Bengal dream of 
subverting the Government ? They are in this respect, the most igno- 
rant of all people, and the most helpless, having no power to combine 
or enter into a league for their own interests. I am persuaded, no 
oppression exercised by the ruling power, supposing it the greatest 
possible, — for instance, general arbitrary requisitions made on the pro- 
perty of the inhabitants, — would in Midoapore produce any resistance. 
At all events, no mob could collect, sufficiently formidable to resist a 
company of Sepoys. 1 have no idea that the natives here ever consult 
or converse on political subjects. 

3. The army is powerful, and certainly to be depended upon, as 
long as it is paid. — The Sepoys are, like the rest of the natives, entirely 
iininstructed as to the form of the Government, of the policy of their 
rulers, and of the justice of their wars. It is in this ignorance and 
apathy that our strength consists.' Nor do any precautions appear to 
me necessary for our seemity, against factions and cabals. I see no 
tendency whatsoever to iinprovement among the natives, except their 
increasing knowledge of the regulations, which, in speaking of 
the progress of political philosophy is scarcely worth mentioning. 

4. With respect to the eligibility of conferring titles and honors 
on the natives, it might possibly, if practicable be of use. It might 
serve to attach them to the Government, and to hold themselves in 
esiimatioii. But how such an arrangement is to be brought about I 
have BO conception, Eotv/een our ideas of honor and those of the 
natives, there is no principle of assimilation, In the European world, 
and even in those countries of Europe, where a despotism prevails, there 
still subsists between the sov^ereign and those who may be distinguish- 
,ed with honors, a perfect uniformity of sentiment: they possess faults 
and virtues in common : their ideas run in one current, and a sort of 
equality is preserved, in spite of the distinction of ranks.— But here 
this is not the case. The spirit of a gentleman, in our sense, is . un- 
known among the natives. They possess no feeling in common with 
the hakeeip. Th^y move in a sphere, which a thousand moral and phy- 
sical causes prevent our coming in contact with. 

5. On whom, I beg leave to ask, can titles.be conferred, when 
^none are placed in a situation, where it is possible to render themselves 
erninent or conspicuous ? How can their merits be known, when their 
‘ rulers have no connexion with them, — when there is no intermediate 

class between the sovereign power and the common people ? Surely it 
,TOJl he recollected, that the distance between us and the natives is in- 
The greatest ^lemindar in this district, though possibly a. proud 
for the promotion of Ms interest, to court the 
Iriendship of the lowest depeurlont of an European. And how is it 
possible tp" prevent, this ? We find it^Oj and may iament| hut cannot 
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help it. There is scarcely a native ia this district, who thinks of sit- Answers from 
ting down in the presence of an English gentleman tlldMagtote 

6. The men oi opulence now are the mndoo Manajeiis and l>a~ of Midioapore, 
nyans of Calcntta, and they are all men of yesterday, — what can they to ^interroga- 
perform to acquire titles ? and if they had them, would not Govern- 

ment probably make them ridiculous, instead of ennobling them ? 

7. The greatest men formerly were the Mussulman rulers, whose 
places we have taken, and the Hindoo zemindars : — These two classes 
are now ruined and destroyed. — The natives mostly looked up to are 
our omlali and our domestics : these are courted and respected : they 
necessarily must be the channel through which every suitor and every 
candidate looks up for redress and preferment : — It is not, I imagine, 
proposed to ennoble them 1 

8. No native can greatly distinguish himself as a soldier, for he 
can never rise beyond the rank of a soubadar ; and I understand it 
has rather been the policy to depress than to raise them ; that they 
are taught to humble themselves before Europeans, and, in short, that 
they have no opportunity of acquiring titles. 

d. Men in the learned professions have, if possible, still less op- 
portunity of recommending themselves to us ; and if they had, could 
not, I conceive, be rewarded with titles. To bestow a title on a learn- 
ed modlavi, or an able vakeel, would appear stiange. Moreover, ac- 
cording to Oriental ideas of honors confirmed by the sovereign power, ' 
there must be a jageer and generally a military command to accom- 
pany the title, which in itself, is merely an appellation, of course at- 
tached to the acquisition of emolument or power ; — no man can be 
made a rajah or munsubdar, without being invested with the profit or 
power attending the office. 

10. It will not, 1 think, be easy to impress the minds of the 
native>s, open, as they may be supposed to every vain, absurd, and , 
fantastical notion, with a value of a mere name. Their ideas are more 
simple and natural than ours. If an unfit person received a patient for 
the title of an ameer or a rajah, he would not, I imagine, be able to re- 
tain it; for when a man has nothing left of his dignity but the name, 
it soon wears away. On the other hand, if a Hindoo should emerge 
from poverty and obscurity, and come to attain great wealth or cele- 
brity, he would, I dare say, if he wished it, without a formal investi- 
ture be, saluted a rajah. He would be considered as having acquired a 
claim to a title, in the same manner as other persons by learning, ac- 
quire the appellation of inoolavi and pundit, which becomes insepara- 
bly attached to their names. 

11. The only cases in which titles can be given, are perhaps wlien 
zemindars or other natives of wealth or consideration embrace oppor- 
tunities in case of invasion or conspiracy, of evincing loyalty to 
Government. But even then, pensions or jageers should accompany 
the titles. 

12. It may be proper to add, that my remarks on the general 
character of the natives are the result of my own local enquiry 
and experience, which are confined to a small part of Bengal and 
Midnapore only, Of the character of the inhabitants of more distant, 
parts of these provinces, I can pretend only to that general hearsay in- 
formation, which is necessarily very imperfecc.^ 

Interry. 29. — Eespecting such roads and bridges as require repair, 
separate reports have been made, either by the collector or the magis-. 




AuF^^ers from trate. TH^y have been Mtherto kept in repair, at the expense of 
andMagiSe Government, 

of Midnapore^ In terry, so , — The convicts are very properly and advantageously 

to Interroga- ejjjpioyed in clearing the jungle in the vicinity of the station, and- 
occasionally repairing roads, digging or cleaning tanks, and other la- 
bor of a similar kind, but chiefly in clearing jungle. The clearing of 
jungle, I look upon as a public benefit, not much witli a view to culti- 
vation, but to improve the salubrity of the air. 

2. If the convicts were as numerous here, as at some other 


stations, I might pei'haps propose a plan for attempting, by means of 
their labor, to extend- cultivation. More than two-thirds of this 


very extensive zillah, consists of a jungle, swarming with noxious 
animals, and exceedingly unhealthy; though the land is for the most 


part rich and fertile. 

Interry. 81. — ^Half the fort of Midnapore is used as a jail, and 
answers the purpose perfectly well. It is large and secure, but it 
wants repair; great part of thereof, which is not arched, and built 
of masonry, but flat, with beams being damaged. The Dewanny jail 
and hospital are thatched buildings at a distance from the fort. The 
prisoners of all descriptions may be said to be well accommodated 
according to the native ideas of accommodation. 

Interry. 32. — It is, my opinion, as I once before had occasion to 
mention to Government, that the procuring the assistance of the men 
of property and influence in preserving the peace throughout the coun- 
try, would lead to a system of Police, the most efficient, the most 
economical, the most suitable to the habits and opinions of the people, 
and in all respects, the best calculated for their comfort and security. 


2. My opinion has been confirmed on this head, by observing 
the good effect of the regulations of the Police, which 1 was empowered 


last year to carry into execution in the jungle mehals of this district. 

3. At the same time, I should remark, that this arrangement 
could not well be adopted universally, but only in states of a certain 
extent. I by no means recommend investing men of inconsiderable 


rank, or small estate, with magisterial power. But all might perhaps, 
without danger, be empowered to seize offenders on their own estates. 

4. The lands are now divided into a number of small poi’tions. 
More estates are superintended by agents than formerly ; and the 
agents are frequently changed, andlittle respected by the ryots. I do 
not think it at this time advisable or praticable, at once tO' throw the' 
whole duties of the darogahs by a general regulation into the hands 
of the land-holders. 


5. It it extremely difficult, I may, I believe say it is not possible, 
to arrange an effectual plan of association and co-operation among the 
higher orders for purposes of Police, or for any other purpose. We 
have few large towns, no societies exercising, or capable of exercising 
municipal authority. There are no gentlemen, in whose honor and 
probity, in whose spirit and activity, Government can repose confi- 
dence. There exists not between the common people and the rulers, a 
middle order, who feel a common interest in the prosperity of the 
State, who love their countrymen, who respect their rulers, or are by 
them respected ; who either could, or even if they could, would even in 
a case of the greatest exigency exert themselves heartily and effectual- 
ly each in his own sphere for the public good. Such a set of men in 
the society here unknown. Government is unable to direct, or in 
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any way to make the use of the powei" of the individuals, composing Answers from 
the community. ^ Hence our extreme ignorance of all that passes, our 
complete inhability to detect and apprehend offenders, to explain to of MiSporet 
the public what we wish should be known, and persuade them, what to interroga- 
should be done. Hence the long continuance of enormous abuses, with- 
out its being possible for Government, or for the magistrate,, to pre- 
vent or to discover them. 

6. To apply effectual remedies to radical evils of this sort, is 
hardly to be hoped for. It will not, I imagine, be expected from me, 
that I should suggest projects to this end. I do not forget that such 
evils are political, with which a magistrate has no concern : nor shall I 
be surprised if they are denied to exist altogether. I content myself 
with observing, that any measure which would secure to Government 
the services of a considerable number of the most respectable members 
of the community, must prove in many points of view beneficial 

7. The zemindars, it will be recollected, possessed under the 
Native Governments a degree of power nearly proportionate to their 
property. Although that power was perhaps not formerly recognized, 
nor regularly executed; still they did possess a considerable degree of 
military, civil, and fiscal power. They kept their dependants in a state 
of union, and were by that means, enabled to protect them, and main- 
tain themselves. At present, such as have survived the almost univer- 
sal destruction of zemindars, are, in conformity to our notions, reduced 
to the same condition, and placed at an equal distance from us, 
with their lowest ryots. Any measure that has a tendency towards the 
restoration of this power (though I confess I have no distinct conception 
of the mode in which it can he accomplished) must, I think, advance 
a step towards the creation of a body of gentry, who, though they 
should never be actuated b}^ the same motives as ourselves, nor 
possess any feeling in common with us ; may yet perform great services 
to the public. Such a measure, would, in my opinion, bring the 
lower orders more distinctly under the eye of the magistrate. It 
might enable us, it some slight degree, to excite awe, to impose 
restraint, to awaken national ardour, and love for the Government, 

Our moral impotence to produce any effect of this nature on the 
minds of the people, which is at present sufficiently apparent, might 
be, I think, if not removed, at least gradually diminished. 

8. To the propriety of any plan that would invest the higher or- 
ders with a liberal authority that would encourage and enable them to 
act without fear, in concurrence with Government officers for the 
public good, I beg leave to subscribe my humble opinion. 

9 . Amon^ the natives there appears to prevail a general notion, 
that the regulations are calculated to restrict the powers, and embarrass 
the opei'ations of Police officers, as well as of individuals, in their 
exertions for the detection and apprehension of offenders. This notion, 
whether founded in experience, or ignorance and error, can hardly fail 
to produce pernicious consequences. 

Interry. S3 — It is my opinion, and I wish to express it on 
every opportunity, that we are not able to protect the ryots from da- 
coits ; that there is little prospect of our being able to do it ; and 
that it is, in justice, humanity and policy, incumbent on us to exhort 
them to arm and assemble, when occasion requires ; to the end that 
they mny possess, as far as possible, the means of defending them- 
selves^ 
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A2iswers from 2. For the more effectually suppressing of crimes, and improve- 
Ld Magistrate Police, I would recommend increasing the power, the 

of Midnapore, emolument, the respectability of the Police officers, 
to ^ interroga- g. The darogahs, I believe, it is generally confessed, do not 

expected: they are clealy either unable 
or unwilling : they do not appear to be often guilty of gross eriminal 
malversation, such as harbouring or conniving at, aiding and abetting 
dacoits, receiving stolen goods, or releasing prisoners. Their insuffi- 
ciency consists, I think, in a general neglect of duty, in petty rogueries, 
in a want of respectability, in being destitute of that energy and acti- 
vity, and that delicate sensibility to character, which ought to charac- 
terize a Police officer. A man whose entire duty consists in main- 
taining personal authority, should be conscious of his own importance, 
and competent to convince others of it. 

4. In the duties of his office, a darogah is hardly occupied half, 
an hour in a day; and he often becomes negligent, indolent, and in 
the end corrupt. His dishonesty consists in taking bribes from poor 
people who have petty foujdarry suits, in conniving at the ab- 
sconding of persons summoned through him, in harrassing ryots with 
threats or pretended complaints, creating vexatious delays in settling 
disputes, or preventing their being settled by razeenamah : and chiefly, 
in deceiving the poor and ignorant, with whom he has to deal. 

5. The avowed allowances of a Police darogah, are not sufficient- 
ly liberal to render the office worthy the acceptance of men, who are 
fit to perform the duty. It would be easy to make every darogah, a 
munsif within the limits of his tanna ; and its strikes me that such an 
institution would be advantageous in many respects. Some are of opi- 
liion that the morO power the natives have, the more they abuse it — 
that they are utterly unfit for any, but the lowest employments ; and 
that, however great their salaries, moderation and disinterestedness 
can never be expected from them. This appears to me a mere fallacy. 
A few objections may suggest themselves to my proposition of invest- 
ing the darogahs with authority, to decide civil suits ; but no solid 
ones occur to me. If I thought the hint likely to be approved, I 
might attempt to discuss it at further length. 

6. After all, the grand defect is, the want of that anxious solisi- 
tude, which a Police darogah ought to feel in the discharge of Ms duty, 
particularly as he is almost invariably a stranger, possessing no per- 
sonal interest in preserving the peace of his tannli. This is one of the 
situations which require something more than a mere methodical at- 
tention to official routine. A Police darogah should feel himself a ma- 
gistrate, — should be ready at all times, night and day, to go from place 
to place, to seek information, to pursue ofienders, to oppose force to force 
if necessary ; and, in short, to exert Mmself in a thousand ways, wherein 
he might do good ; but without which, he may obtain bis object, viz., 
that of keeping out of scrapes and maintaining a tolerable character. 

Interry. — 34. No alteration, as to drunkenness or sobriety has, 
been remarked by me, since the establishment of the last tax on spiri- 
tuous liquors. Probably drunkenness increases, not in consequence of 
the tax, but from the general cause of increasing population. Be- 
sides, the lower castes, who are almost the only drinkers of spirits, are, 1 
think, getting rather more licentious in their manners, and less scru- 
pulous^ on the score of religion. Among the higher castes, it is still 
held disgmcefol ; and though some are addicted to" the vice, it is very 
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rare, and always kept as secret as possible. There are many reasons for 

wishing, if it were practicable, which I hardly think it is, to abolish 

entirely the sale and manufacture of spirits. They are exceedingly of Midnapore, 

injurious to the health of the lower orders of the comniunity, I’hey 

afford no comfort, as in other climates ; all who drink, do it to excess, , 

ixncl scarcely ever leave it off. 

2. One objection only occurs to me, which, though it may appear 
somewhat overstrained, and perhaps imaginary, I will, nevertheless, 
mention ; because, if well founded, I consider it of the last importance. 

3. The distillation of spirits occasions a large consumption of 
rice. Any diminution of quantity, in the regular annual demand for 
rice, I conceive to be pernicious to the country. The more is required 
for any purpose, the more will be produced. The chief means of alievia-^ 
ting the horrors of a famine, will be to increase the quantity of rice 
appropriated for food. By stopping the distilleries during a season of 
scarcity, which might be done by an exertion of the magistrate’s 
authoritj^, there would be found a very considerable resource. A 
quantity of the first necessary of life, instead of being converted 
into the vilest and most unwholesome liquor, might thus, with 
ease, be brought into the market for the sustenance of the people. But 
if these distilleries were abolished altogether, it strikes me^ that the 
demand for rice would immediately diminish ; and that, in conse- 
quence, to the manifest detriment of the country, less would be 

Interry. 35. — To attempt any material improvement or alteration 
in the moral character of the natives, by the intervention of legislative 
‘measures, I look upon as vain. 

2. They no longer consider the laws, as a pai't ot their religion. 

I do not even, see that with us, law and morality have much counesion. 

It is the province of the magistrate to quell disorders and preserve 
peace ; hut as to good morals, I am not aware that, either hy precept or 
example, we are capable of producing any effect whatever. The vices 
and the crimes of the people proceed, from their poverty and ignorance ; 
and I do not conceive they are likely to grow much richer or wiser, 
while the present state of things exists. ■ _ 

3. This a! 3 sertion, however, that the vices and crimes ot the peo- 
ple proceed from their poverty and ignorance, I would wish to be 
understood with limitations. Where considerable numbers are collec- 
ted and associate together, especially if there happens to be much in- 
equality of rank and fortune, the morals of the people are worst, 

.thouo-h compared to the inhabitants of other parts of the same country, 
thev'may be said to be neither indigent nor uninformed ; hut m such 
situatioiig, they sum liable to fall into bad compauy, and to acquire new 
■habits and new wants. The same may he observed respecting such 
persons as have occasion to attend our eutcherries : they get into bad 
Jiabits. It is not always, therefore, that the people are worae whei-e 
■ they are the poorest and most ignorant. Nevertheless, the assertion 
is in my opinion, generally speaking true. It is certain that w'here 
labour is amply rewarded, where all can easily get employment, _ and 
' where the poor are provided for, the people lead industrious and virtu- 
. ous lives ; and it will be observed, that in remote parts of the moiussil, 

. where debauchery and dissipation are httle known, very few resort to 
, depredations on the public except frpm necessity. _ 

4. Most but not all dacoits, begin then- evil practices torn necessi- 
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Auwers^from ± jyofc jBiiding some difficulty to subsist, either from liis impru« 
anWagistrate fortune — a peon or other servant losing his place and un- 

of Midnapore, able to procure ^another — a couly finding no employment: — Such per- 
which in this populous country there are always many thou- 
June^l8ol. sands, often take to stealing, are corrupted by vicious companions, drink 
spirits, and are gradually led on from impunity and habits of idleness, 
to become dacoits, and depend on robberry alone for subsistence. 

5. The people are, I presume, little different from what thej^ were 
1,000 years ago. TheMahommedan Government had hardly any effect 
on the national character, and our Government must have still less, be- 
cause we do not, like the Mahomedans, coalesce with the body of the 
people. We cannot mis; in their society, — we have made no attempts 
to introduce European science and learning among them. They ap- 
pear to me as far from adopting our customs, as we are from adopting 
theirs, 

6. The power of the Bengal Government appears to me, of all 
Governments, the most unquestionably despotic over its subjects. The 
submission of the natives is perfect and unqualified; so complete, as 
to preclude the necessity of coercion or intimidation of any kind. ' AH 
appearance of military interfeiTence in the Police is or may be kept 
out of sight. It is the principle of ignorance, and not of fear, that at 
present preserves us ; and I should imagine it will be only when Eu- 
Topean laws, religion, and literature, come to he disseminated in this 
country, that it will be necessary to draw the reins tighter, and to 
show, what we certainly at present possess, power irresistible to com- 
mand obedience. 

7. But this sort of power, the result of policy and force on the 
one hand, and utter ignorance and wretchedness on the other, does not 
oppose any influence whatever over the hearts of the natives. In fact, 
if any change has been introduced in tbeir habits and tastes since they 
became subject to our dominion, such change may very well be termed 
accidental ; but I am not myself sensible of any very material change. 

S. It is in Calcutta alone, that the efieet of the intercourse 
between Europeans and natives is in any degree visible. There and 
there alone, an indistinct sort of link maybe discerned between the 
rulers and the people : but how extremely faint and imperfect this 
link is must be well known* The lowest and poorest Europeans and 
the Native-born Christians and Portuguese, between whom and us, 
it is scarcely necessary to say, there subsists little connexion or simi- 
larity of pursuit, do iu some slight degree, mix with the natives in 
their ordinary -concerns and their amusements, just sufficient to pro- 
duce an inconsiderable change in their manners and character. The 
circumstance of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, too, and the 
intercourse between the natives and the lowest officers of that court 
must be considered as another cause of the. same nature. But I ask' 
whether the morals of the people are in any respect improved by 
these causes? ^whether they have not learnt all the low arts of chica- 
ne^,imposture, andiitigiousness peculiar to anEnglish Court of Justice, 
without a particle of plain dealing, firmness, independence of spirit, 
or usefm knowledge of any kind ? — whether they do not reap all the 
evil, and of the good ? — whether they do not imbibe those prin- 
oiptes of the European character which tend only to impair the mild- 
ness and simplicity of their own to pronounce, upon these questioxis 
ns,Ifear,notyety diWU " • ^ 
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9. Moreover, I would appeal to those who, from their situation 

or habits, are acicustomed to consider these matters with attention, andMa-^^istrate 
whether there have not of late yeans been, introduced, and extensively of Mxdnapore, 
established, professions heretofore almost unknown, namely, those of 
iiitormers, sharpers, intriguers, suborners and lalse witnesses : whose 1802 
sole occupation is that of preying on their fellow creatures ; and whose 
long career of impunity convinces them that honesty is the worsr policy, 

10. And if such is the case, can we doubt to whom we ought to 
attribute this change of character? — To me it is most manifest, that our 
mofussil courts of justice have produced some evil as well as much 
good, and perhaps it may not be wholly useless to point out the cir- 
cumstance. 

11. Whenever I observe in the behaviour of the natives, symp- 
toms of insolence, ill-nature, brutality, litigiousness and drunkennes.s, 
which I confess I very seldom do, knowing these qualities to form no 
part of the national character, I cannot help entertaining a suspicion 
that they have either contracted them by their intercourse with low 
Europeans, which in most situations can hardly happen, or that our 
system some how or other, has a tendency to produce and encourage 
them. 

12. The natives are certainly in disposition, not brutal and in- 
exorable : they are mild, humane, and placable : but no rule is with- 
out an exception. It must be admitted that the criminal records of 
this country will furnish such instances of cruelty and ferocity in da- 
coits, as perhaps no country in Europe, can equal. 

Interry. 36. — The punishment of marking the forehead of pre- 
jurers, which I do not recollect to have ever known inflicted, has, I sup- 
pose, little effect good or bad. Perjury has increased greatly, and is 
increasing. I question whether any man is deterred by his being 
aware (and few are aware) that he will be liable, in. addition to the 
old punishments, to the new punishment, of being branded in the fore- 
head. 

2. I take this opportunity of remarking, that to render generally 
known any penal law, is extremely difficult, particularly among the 
lower oi'ders of the people : till they see the effect of it, they remain 
ignorant of it ; and this in spite of advertisements and proclamations. 

News and information of all kinds are in Bengal, very slowly and in- 
accurately transmitted from one to another. Among us, events obtain 
publicity*" through the means of periodical prints, of epistolary corres- 
pondence, and of verbal communication. Among the natives there is 
nothing of the two first ; and even of the other hardly any. 

Interry. 37. — The punishment of transportation has, I should 
imagine, as good an effect as severity of punishment can have It is not 
in my power to say, that the dread of it, has ever operated to the pre- 
vention of a crime ; but as it is much dreaded and well known, be- 
cause frequently executed, there is every reason to believe that it has. 

Inteny. 38. — I am not, on the whole, of opinion that the Ma- 
homedan law is administered with too much lenity, though I think the 
punishment of dacoits is frequently too light. — Many a felon is hang- 
ed in Calcutta by the supreme court for a crime which, on conviction 
in the mofussil, would incur the penalty of only a short term of impris- 
onment. 

2. The alterations introduced by us are, in general, obviously 
reasonable and proper : and such alteration may possibly have a good 

89 
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Aiisw€rs from effect OB the minds of the natives. But I must observe, that though 
the criminal law administered here, is supposed to be the Mahomedan, 
o? MiSporet either the laxity of interpretation to which that code is liable, or other 
to Interroga- causes, operate in most cases, to prevent any thing peculiar to the 
Koran from appearing either in the sentence, or in the mode of con- 
Jan. w. ^^(jting the trial. In effect, our Mahomedan law, as far as I can learn, 
bears no resemblance to that of Turkey, A.rabia, Persia, or other Ma- 
homedan countries, and very little to that which was administered 
here by the native Governments. 

3. The Mahomedan criminal law was administered by the Naib 
Kazim, before the British Government took possession of that depart- 
ment ; yet a very great change is introduced. I do not here allude 
solely to the amendments enacted by special regulations, such as the 
abolition of the punishments of mutilation, refusing a pardon to the 
accused, although the heir may forbear to prosecute, and some others. 
The harsh laws of the iCoran against drunkards, and tlie absurd ones 
against adulterers, are, in our time never executed. They have fallen 
into disuse of themselves ; and it seems no regulation is requisite to 
prevent their revival. 

4. Many cases do not occur, which, strictly speaking, the Maho~ 
medan law pj'ovides for. When kissass or retaliation is incurred, it is 
generally, by assuming some fiction or other respecting the witnesses 
or the prosecutor ; and the laws of Huddood, which, according to the 
received doctrine of Islam, it is not permitted to man, in any case to 
remit or alter, since they constitute the essence of, the criminal code, 
and of the practical religion of the Mahomedans. These laws are, 
through the necessary operation of various causes, I believe, entirely 
disused, and virtually abrogated by us. But it is a maxim of the Maho- 
medan law, though not perhaps of the Mahomedan religion, that all 
crimes, the cognizance and punishment of which, are not provided for 
by kissass or ITudclood, shall be left to the discretion of the ruler of 
the country. Accordingly^ most sentences pass, or should pass by sea- 
sut or tazeer. 

The most material change efiected by us, is not in the punish- 
ments fixed for particular crimes. It is less, I think, in the laws them- 
selves, than in the mode of executing them. It is a common saying 
with the natives, that the gentlemen require so much evidence, that it 
is scarcely possible to convict a dacoit. The old way was very difierent. 
The accused almost always confessed, whereas none now confess, but 
the most simple and uninformed. I have seen several old records of 
trials, and I almost the whole of those convicted had 

confessed. They had no assistance in making a defence. Witness- 
es seldom or never were examined for the prisoner : they confessed, 
because they^ knew it would be useless to deny. When evidence 
appeared against them, they gave themselves up in despair, and 
never thought oi a deience. Moreover, they were generally beaten, 
till they <mnfessed. An old foujdar, with whom I have frequently con- 
versed, has told me, that his rule was to inflict so many stripes 
for denying such a after the prosecutor had sworn to it; and, 

if I mistake not, this was pretty general. One would think, no 
man would now confess, hut a fool or a madman ; yet at the tannah, 
confessions are still cominon; and even in court, rude and illiterate 
men mm the Jungles sometimes confess. They do it, I imagine, only 
i rom despair, I can see no other motive, They imaginej the hakeem ' 
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has detected them; and that to tell a falsehood, would only make 
their case worse. They have no conception of a custom, which not andMagistrate 
only tolerates falsehood in the mouth of the accused, but absolutely of Midnapore, 
encourages and dictates it, 

6. It will not, L trust, be supposed, that I wish to recommend jan!i803r 
the extorting of confessions ; and then, making those confessions a 
ground of conviction. I merely intend to point out a circumstance, 

in the old administration of the laws, which appears to me to have 
had a considerable effect, in ensuring the conviction of offenders. It 
is probable that the innocent sometimes suffered ; but I have no doubt 
the guilty seldom escaped, except by collusions, when once put on 
their trial On the ground ot\notoriety of bad character, it was usual 
to detain persons in custody for an indefinite period. 

7. Without doubt, the present mode of conducting trials is more 
regular, satisfactory, and decorous. The record is properly kept and 
made up, and every thing is conducted with fairness and humanity to- 
wards the prisoner ; nor could we reconcile it to ourselves, to recur in 
any degree to the native mode of trial ; yet I am inclined to think, 
that an intelligent native is better qualified to preside at a trial, than 
we can ever be ourselves ; and a few very simple rules would perhaps 
suffice to correct the abuses of former times. 

8. The Mussulman law officer of a court of circuit, though he 
may occasionally assist in the examination of witnesses, and though he 
writes the futwm, is not the person who conducts and presides at the 
trial The opinion and influence of the judge must predominate; nor 
cau the natives act as our colleagues. 

9. With respect to civil suits, all to the amount of 200 Rupees, 
that is to say, more than nine-tenths of the causes throughout the 
country are decided by the native commissioners and registers. The 
labouring class of people, whose monthly subsistence may amount to 
two Rupees at most, can scarcely ever become suitors, for a greater sum 
than 200 Rupees, The decision of their causes is therefore, in the first 
instance, in the hands of the registers and native commissioners. It is 
hardly necessary to mention, that the native commissioners, at least 
those of them'who are Hindoos, have no knowledge whatever of the 
Mahomeclan law ; nor I imagine, would the parties in a suit, though 
they might happen to be Mahomedans object to the competence of the 
judge, on the grounds of this ignorance of the Mahomedan law. 

10. I have before mentioned, that the pleaders in the civil courts, 
are very ignorant of the Mahomedan code: they are mostly Hindoos. 

Should learned men ever come in practice, as pleaders, it is to me 
doubtful whether much advantage would he derived to the public, by 
their labors. Whatever law knowledge, the pleaders might possess, 
it is not very likely that the judges should attain a large portion, and 
till they do, they wrill probably look upon the refined and subtle dis- 
tinctions of Mahomedan law doctors, as ill calculated to accelerate the 
administration of ju stice. 

11. I take the liberty to introduce here a few more observations 
on the establishment of the naitve commissioners, for the trial of civil 
suits, under Regulation XL, 1793- 

12f When a native commissioner is tolerably qualified, and in- 
corrupt, no great knowledge of the regulations is requisite : he decides 
with the greatest ease a vast number of causes. He is perfectly ac- 
quainted “with the language, the manners, and even the persons and 
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Answers from characters of almost all who come before him. Hence perjury is very 
anlMagistrtfe "^^^commoii in Ms court. To ns, his proceedings may appear frequent- 
of xMidnapore, ty tedious or frivolous, and generally irregular and informal ; but we 
to ^ Interroga- are very apt to judge, Irom a false standard. I am fully convinced, that 
a native of coinmon ^ capacity will, after a little experience, examine 
witnesses and investigate the most intricate case, with more temper 
and perseverance, with more ability and efiect than almost any European, 
The native commissioners decide only petty causes, and their emo- 
luments are but scanty. They occasionally find difficulty in maintain- 
ing their authority, but they should always be supported, against the 
contumacious. Their procedure, as far as I have had occasion to ob- 
serve, is, with few expcetions, just what it ought to be they hear 
and writedown, almost whatever the parties may choose to say ; and it 
is not a small advantage, that they are able to sit the whole of the day, 
without being incommoded by heat or crowds, that they listen to and 
understand every one, and that they are seldom provoked either by 
their omlah, or by the parties, to lose their temper. They sit from 
morning till night on a mat, under a shed or hut, or in the porch of a 
house, and attend to every petty dispute of the ryots with a degree of 
patience, of which we have no idea, till they develope the merits, and 
decide the suit. I cannot help wishing, that their situations were more 
respectable in a pecuniary view ; and that they were empowered to decide 
causes, to almost any amount. At persent, in this zillah, few of the 
native commissioners can earn naore than a bare subsistence ; and there- 
fore it cannot be expected that the best qualified and most respectable 
men should undertake the office. 


13. When a suit is filed in a munsif s serishtah, it is taken up im- 
mediately,— there is no time or opportunity for the fabrication of a 
deface, or subornation of perjury. The munsif is, as it were, in the 
society of the parties, and they cannot easily deceive him. But if th^ t 
cause comes before the zillah judge, besides the inevitable delay and ex- 
pense at the outset, the case is probably entirely changed ; intrigue and 
counter complaints occur, the most imprudent falsehoods are advanced 
wiili impunity, and in the end perhaps, an erroneous decision is passed. 

14. Should it here occur, that very few, if any natives are quali- 

fied, from habit and education, to pronounce a decision, or to compre- 
hend a complicated judicial case ; that the range of their ideas is too 
nprow, that their minds are cramped, and that they possess not that 
vigour and perseverance, and those enlarged views, which would enable 
them to peiform the duty of judges if there is any one of this opini- 
on, I would take the liberty to ask, how it is possible the natives in 
geneial should, in the miserably subordinate and servile employments 
to which they are confined, have qualified themselves better ? 1 would 
observe, how very^ easily they all acquire the requisite qualifications 
for the duties which we are pleased to entrust to them.— I would ask 
Who can doubt that they would very shortly, if not depressed and 
disprited, become at least equal to the functions they performed before 
we came among them ? ^ ^ 

15. In considering the mental qualifications of such of the natives 

as are not wholly illiteram^ their education must be admitted 

To, be deplorably imperfect though they are the victims of gross pre- 
judice, superstition and ignorance; yet I by no means, kok upon 
them as incompetent to perform the duty of judges. 

16. They’ very , frequently pay implicit credit to events in them^ 
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selves,^ improbable. When they read or hear a story, they seem to be- Answers from 
lieve it, as a matter of course; and the more extraordinary the facts, Judge 
perhaps the less inclination do they feel to doubt or disbelieve them. 

But this excessive credulity, and this apparent incapacity to judge of ?o mterS 
truth and falsehood, does not, I think, prevent their distinguishing Tories, sotli 
with considerable sagacity, between the probable and improbable, in 
the common affairs of life, where prodigies and miracles have no place, 

17. I confess it is my wish, though possibly I may be blamed 
for expressing it, not only to have the authority of the natives as judges 
extended, but to see them, if possible, enjoy important and confi- 
dential situations in other departments of the State, 

18» Though my reply to this interrogatory, like several of my 
other replies, has swelled to an immoderate length, I am well aware of 
its being by no means, complete and satisfactory. A thorough discus- 
sion of the subject, would require more leisure and consideration than I 
have been able to bestow, and a great deal of Mahomedan law learning ; 
a branch of knowledge, in which i can pretend to no proficiency. 

Interry. 39. — There are no Europeans out of the service, con- 
stantly residing in this district. — A few indigo manufacturers and 
cloth merchants, have or rather had, considerable dealings in Midna- 
pore, and occa.sionally come to look after their concerns. — The cloth 
and indigo trade have very much fallen off within these few years. 

Interry. 40. — The condition of the weavers commercially connect- 
ed with the Companjq or with European traders, is here, as every 
where, I should imagine greatly ameliorated, 

2. The system with regard to them, has by degrees, almost total- 
15 " changed. They are now treated with fairness and liberality ; and 
oppression, which prevailed formerly to a great extent is no more, I 
know not one instance in which the advantages of the present system 
are more conspicuous than this, — the stop which has been put to the 
abuses which used to prevail in the commercial department. 

3. It does not appear to me that the officers of Government, or 
even individual Europeans have any reason to complain, — I have in- 
deed frequently heard complaints ; but I always thought them ground- 
less, 

4. Europeans have still advantages, and ev^er must have, When 
a native fails to perform his engagements, I think it will generally be 
found to proceed from inability. Individual Europeans have no regu- 
lar means of compelling him, without resorting to a court of justice. 

But the commercial and salt agents possess some effectual means of 
coercion; and such powers being in themselves, rather unfair, and 
hardly compatible with that equality which ought to subsist in com- 
mercial concerns, must necessaril 5 ’' sometimes produce discontent. 

6. No European can be sued by a native for a greater sum than 
500 Eupees in the Dewanny Adawlut ; whereas a native is liable to 
be sued to any amount by the European. 

6. I know not any good reason for this ; and there ought, I con- 
ceive, to be a very good reason to justify such an inequality- No in- 
stance however of inconvenience, orhard>ship resulting from this inequi- 
table law has fallen within my knowledge in this district. 

I here close my replies. 

Some of the interrogatories appear to me to involve discussions of 
a general and political nature, not immediately connected with my 
diltj^, as judge and magistrate of this district. On all such, I could for 
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Answers from several reasoiis, liave wished to be silent. Finding myself called upon, 
IndMagSe however, on this occasion, to deliver opinions!, and to' furnish such in- 
o£ Midnapore, formation as I might possess on a variety of subjects, which it cannot 
to Interroga- be supposed I should be master of. I have attempted it accordingly ■ 
JaT'lSos!” ^ ™ instances, been induced to enter upon certain topics' 

more amply than is perhaps expected. ^ ’ 

I beg leave to offer an apology for trespassing on the patience of 
Government, with discussions so much more prolix than the subjects 
may he thought to demand. 

Having been led to advance certain opinions on the state of the 
country, and the conditions of the natives, which opinions I became 
fearful might appear extravagant, and sometimes unintelligible, I have 
endeavoured to explain and illustrate them, without very strictly ap- 
plying my answers to the terms of the interrogatories. ^ 

If in my eyes, these matters have chanced to bear a different as- 
pect from those of many other people, it should not excite surprise 
. Infinite diversity _ of opinions on these subjects is to be expected, be- 
cause we are ail liable to false impressions,— because the circumstances 
to be taken into consideration are too numerous and complicated for 
any one mind to perceive or comprehend them all,— because we neces- 
sarily infer and in fact guess a hundred things, for one thing which we 
see or come to the actual knowledge of “ 

A conviction of the uncertainty, to which discussions of this na- 
ture are for ever liable, while it serves as a caution against too readily 
lending an ear to plausible speculations, may teach us to consider with 
attention and willingness, every new attempt at investigation ■ to lis- 
ten, without scorn and prejudice, to what at first may strike us as 
singular or improbable, and never to reject opinions solely on account 
of their novelty. 

I have not been deterred by the apprehension of falling into error 
Yvhich I know to be inevitable, nor of having my principles and inten- 
tions mistaken, from defivering with freedom such opinions as my un 
derstanding teaches me to be just, after the best attention I am able to 
bestow, and this even on political su fleets, which are to me purelv 
speculative. In so doing, I trust I have not deviated from the wishes 
of Government. 

I have now only to express my hope, that nothing I have said will 
give offence ; and that as my sentiments are offered with diffidence 
they will obtain a candid and indulgent reception. 

(Signed) H. STEACHEY, 

Judge, and Magistrate. 


Judge and Magistrate of Zillah Burdwan, dated 9th 
Magistiate of March 1802, to the Interrogatories of Government 

JBurdwan of of 29tli October 1801* 

1802. „ Interrogatory., 1 — What is the number of causes now depending 

before you, before your register, and before the native commissioners? 
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’v Answer 1. — The causes now depending before each of these tribu- 
nals, stand in number as follows : — 

Before the J udge ... 191 

the Register ... ... 1,303 

the Native Commissioners... 7,605 


Answers of 
the Judge and 
Magistrate of 
Burdwan, of 
9 th March 
1802, 


Total 9,099 


Interry. 2. — What proportion does the number of causes now de- 
pending before the three tribunals of the judge, the register, and native 
commissioners, bear to the number of causes usually depending during 
the several years commencing from the year 1793 to the present 
period ? 

Ans. 2. — Previous to the year 1797, the causes dependiDg before 
these tribunals in this zillah, appear to have been so numerous, that it 
was found impracticable to keep any regular register of them ; but since 
that period, they have annually decreased ; in the two first, the 
number now depending in the judge’s court, bearing a proportion of 
one ill six of the average number depending, in the four preceding 
years ; and in the register’s, the number has been reduced in the pro^ 
portion of one-half, on the same average calculation. In the courts 
of the native commissioners there appears an increase but this is 
merely temporary, arising from the numerous revenue suits recently 
instituted in the present season of the heavy collections ; nor can the 
number now depending before them be deemed great, when the num- 
ber of these courts (thirty-two), the description of the suits, and the 
average number decided in them monthly is taken into consideration. 

Interry, 3. — ^^^hat number of causes was decided in the past year 
by you, by your register, and by your native commissioners. 

y'^^Ans. 3. — As follows : — ■ 

By the Judge ... 588 

„ Register ... ... 2,086 

„ Native Commissioners ... ... 10,851 

Interry. 4. — What number of causes do you suppose must ne- 
cessarily be depending before your court, and that of your register, 
and before the native commissioners ; and what is the reason that the 
number of causes depending before those tribunals respectively, is not 
reduced as low as you think it might be reduced. 

Ans. 4. — ^From the answer given to the 2d interrogatory, it is 
seen that the number of causes depending, compared with preceding 
years, has been reduced in a very considerable proportion, both in the 
judge’s and the register’s court ; and I have no doubt, that a further 
considerable reduction will be made, and that in the course of a very 
short time, they will not exceed, if they now do, the number depending 
before the same tribunals, in other zillahs, though I believe it will be 
admitted that, in extent and population, this exceeds the generality of 
them- 

It is less, however, to the extent and population, that any excess 
is to be ascribed, than to local evils, which, by prolonging investiga- 
tionyretard decision : and these, I shall beg leave to explain. 

|/ The generality of the suits brought befoi'o these tribunals in this 
zillab, may be comprized under two classes 
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Answers of Ist. Suits instituted for tlie resumption of lands^ alleged to have 

Maaklrato^ of fraudulently alienated, subsequent to the ^ decennial settlement, 

BuSwan,^ of and held under antedated grants; and those of the same description, 
9tii March instituted by holders of grants for illegal resumptions, under Section 
lOtli of Regulation XIX of 1793. 

2nd. Suits instituted by farmers, for the recovery of arrears of 
rent ; and those against them for alleged exactions. 

The suits of the 1st class are numerous, and it is not to be doubt- 
ed that the fraud has been committed to a very considerable extent, 
and that it continues to prevail, every farmer making himself a rent-free 
land-holder during the period of his farm ; but the fraud is not easily 
detected, where there is no record either in the zemindarry or in the 
offices of Government, whereby it can be ascertained, what grants did 
exist prior to the period stated. The zemindarry accounts produced 
by the succeeding farmer, to prove the alienation posterior, are not to 
be depended upon ; as little, are those produced by his predecessor, or 
the defendant, to prove the anterior alienation, for each has fabricated 
them, to answer his own purpose, and thus is the court left without 
any other guide for its decision, than the evidence of numerous wit- 
nesses, brought on both sides, to prove opposite and contradictory as- 
sertions ; and this, I am sorry to say, in many instances, is as doubt- 
ful and unsatisfactory, as the documents and vouchers being procured 
with the same ease, as the latter are fabricated for the purpose. 

The above observations are equally applicable to the suits included 
in the same class for illegal resumptions, and those of the 2nd class are 
not less numerous, nor less intricate 

The interchange of engagements between the parties, with few ex- 
ceptions, extends no farther than to the zemindar's farmer, who is here 
termed the sudder farmer, and to those amongst whom he sub-divide 
liis farm in portions. An engagement between the latter and the cul- 
tivator, or heads of a village, is scarcely known, except the general one, 
mutually understood to receive and pay, agreeably to past and preced- 
ing years ; and for ascertaining this, the accounts of the farm are no 
guide. 

The zemindar himself, seeing that no confidence is to be placed in 
the accounts rendered him of the rent-roll of the farm, from the prac- 
tice which has so Jong prevailed, of fabrications and renderiug false 
accounts, never attempts to call for them, at the expiration of the lease ; 
and instead of applying a corrective to the evil, increases it, by farm- 
ing out the lands literally by auction ; and the same mode is adopt- 
ed in almost every sub-division of tbe farm. 

The consequences of such a system must be obvious ; needy rapa- 
cious farmers and fraudulent tenants become friends, and collusively 
agree at the expiration of the lease to defraud the succeeding 
farmer. A trifling douceur from the ryot, or the ryots of a whole 
village is sufficient to procure a fabrication of the accounts, and a re- 
ceipt to correspond with them, for a sum much below that actually 
paid on the revenue demand for the year ; and these are the valid and 
incontrovertible vouchers, held out to the successor in the farm, for 
his guide. 

The practice is, however, too universal, and too well known to 

deceive him ; but he is without an alternative, and acts his predecessor's 
part, in the repetition of it ; for if honestly disposed (which is rarely 
the case): he has not time to have recourse to a measurement for as- 
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•certaining the quantity and quality of lands in the occupancy of the 
cultivator, with a view to a fair and equitable assessment ; and the Magistrate of 
ryots finding their benefit in the confusion, and despairing of honest Burdwan, 
dealing towards them whilst the present system exists, would oppose M:arc 
it, so as to make him a sufferer for the attempt. 

These are local evils, originating in the great extent of the zemin- 
darry, and the bad management of the proprietor ; and are less worthy 
of notice, as they affect the speedy decision of suits, than in their 
effects upon the public revenue, which cannot fail ultimately to suffer 
from the abuses I have mentioned- ^ j i 

It will, however, be evident, that they must occasion considerable 
delay in passing decisions ; but notwithstanaing these difficulties which 
the courts of this zillali labour under, and the great portion of time ne- 
cessarily given both by myself and the register to the fouj darry de- 
partment ; I trust it will not be found that the number of causes de- 
pending, greatly exceeds the number depending before the same tri- 
bunals in other zillahs ; and I can pledge our exertions to reduce them 
as low as may be found practicable. 

^^Tn the courts of the native commissioners, the number will ever 
be great ; and I have always been averse to the institution of these 
courts on the present system, from a real belief that they are hurtful 
to the country ; and sure I am, that the purposes of their institution 
would better be answered in this zillah, I will add, in all Bengal, by 
the establishment of a few courts at the sudder station, immediately 
under the eye of the judge, for the cognizance of the suits now cogni- 
zable by these native commissioners. It is universally admitted, that 
the natives of Bengal are litigious ; and the number of the courts dis- 
persed throughout the country, opens a wide field to them, to indulge 
this disposition ; nor is it to be doubted that the commissioners them- 
selves, with their train of vakeels and peons encourage it, for their own 
interest. The majority of the suits instituted in them are vexatious ; 
and I am persuaded, that the administration of justice would not be 
affected by their abolition, and the establishment of those above sug- 
gested in lieu. * i x. 

The jurisdiction of the new courts suggested, might also be ex- 
tended to all suits not exceeding in amount one hundred Rupees, 
whereby a relief would be afforded to the registers, that it much re- 
quires ; and all should be assessed with a charge at least equivalent to 
defray the expense of the establishments, which should be fixed, and 
payable from the treasury of Government. 

Interry. 5. — Are you prepared to suggest the establishment ol any 
rules, which, consistently with a due administration of the laws, would 
•expedite the decision of suits 1 Are you of opinion tha* this o^ect would 
he in any degree promoted, by leaving it optional in the dmerent tri- 
bunals to commit the depositions of witnesses in causes not appealable 

to a higher tribunal ? - . j f at, 

Ans. 5. — An accuiate record of the renc-free grants, and oi trie 
revenue lands, and the execution of regular engagements by the tai- 
mers and uuder-i'enters, would do much towards the object proposed, 
in this interrogatory ; and little more would be found requisite. * 
not of opinion that it would be promoted in any great degree, or that 
^ny expedition would be obtained by the omission suggested ; nor do 
I think it advisable, as it would be productive of complaints to 
the superior courts; and the intention of it^ woiud. in my opmioBi 
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Answers o£ better be answered, by the attachment of a few officers to the court, 
ac£trfte*^o1 "whose duty it should be to tally the evidence of the witnesses in 
of the presence of the parties, or their vakeels, to the points contained in 
h MarcE their pleadings. These officers, might also be very usefully employed to in~ 
spect the pleadings when filed, to see that they are conformable to the re- 
giilations, and that there is no delay in the delivery of them, — an assis- 
tance the courts of this zillah stand much in need of ; and I see not why 
the pleadings may not be limited to plaint, and answer for the others if con- 
formable to the regulations, are of little use, but they are now generalty^ 
if not the principal, made the longest. The vouchers referred to, as also 
lists of witnesses, might be filed with them ; and the whole be prepared, so 
as to enable the court to pass judgment on the suit at one sitting. At 
present, frequent adjournments are unavoidable for the filing of these 
necessary vouchers, in the delivery of which, there is always considera- 
ble delay ; and the court is in doubt, whether the vakeels or their clients 
are hlameable for it. — There is certainly a mutual want of confidence^ 
or an indifference, on the part of the vakeels, with respect to the issue 
of the suit, that proves a great interruption to the dispatch of business, 
for neither will trust the other ; — the client, his vakeel, with the vouch- 
ers and the fees payable on the filing of them ; nor the latter, the 
former, with making an advance for him ; and from this want of con- 
fidence between the employer and the employed, together with the 
doubt which the court entertains, whether the latter has done his duty 
towards the former, in giving the necessary information, repeated ad- 
journments of the suit are made. 

Interry 6. — Are you of opinion that it would be advisable to ex- 
tend the jurisdiction of the native commissioners to suits for sums ex- 
ceeding 50 Rupees, and that of the registers to sums exceeding sicca 
Pmpees 200 ? Whafc is the amount to which you would recommend the 
jurisdiction of the courts of the commissioners and of the registers 
should be extended ; and to what degree, would the general administra- 
tion of justice ill the district subject to your jurisdiction be expedited 
by the adoption of this arrangement ? 

Ans. 6. — The abolition of these numerous courts is recommended 
in my answer to the 4th interrogatory; and if my objection to them had 
not been so strong, I should have been against any extension of their 
jurisdiction in respect to the amount of the suits cognizable by them. 
And with regard to the register’s court, it rather acquires relief ; and I 
have proposed the relief advisable to be afforded to it, in the establish- 
ment and extension of the jurisdiction of the new courts suggested in 
lieu of those of the present native commissioners recommended to be 
.abolished. 

Interry. 7. — Has litigation been checked by the establishment of 
the fee paid to Government on the institution of suits; of the fees paid 
to the vakeels ; of the fees paid on exhibits in the courts of judicature, 
and of the stamp duties ? Do you consider these several charges attend- 
ing the institution of law suits to be too considerable or otherwise ? 

Ans. 7. — It certainly has been considerably checked by the esta- 
blishment of these charges, and I am less against the aggregate amount 
of the .expense to which law suits are now subject, than to the number 
and variety of heads under which it is made payable : — these, occasion 
delaji as before observed ; and from not being intelligible, or known 
tobtegenaraiity of suitors, may partly produce that want of confidence 
noticed iii' their vakeels. 
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The simplification of them, by consolidation, and the establishment Answers of 
of a per-centage, would be advisable ; and I think the amount might 
be lessened, on the smaller suits ; for, in addition to these charges, it Bufdwan, of 
should be considered, that the generality of suitors are subject to the March, 
further expense of a private agent, to attend on the vakeel. 

Interry. 8. — Do the fees paid to the licensed vakeels, on suits 
instituted or defended by them, constitute a sufficient inducement to men 
of character, and of proper qualifications, to undertake those situa- 
tions? Are the vakeels attached to your court, persons of the 
abovementioiied description ; and are they in general, well acquainted 
with the printed regulations ? 

Alls. 8. — I am of opinion that the fees are fully ample for the 
purpose ; but the situation seems not yet to be sufficiently known, 
and hitherto few have offered, or been found willing to undertake it, 
excepting those who before acted in the capacity, under the former 
system; and this description, affords few of character and of proper 
qualifications for the office. Hence few men of character and ability 
are to be found amongst the number at present holding the situations, 
at least, it is the case in this court ; for of the number (forty-eight) 
at present attached to it, there are not more than ten or twelve, who I 
think fevorably of, or who appear to me to possess an adequate know- 
ledge of the regulations, to qualify them for discharging the duties 
of their situations. 

The limitation of the number to twenty, which I think fully 
sufficient for the business of the court, would, I am of ^ opinion, have 
a good effect, in increasing their emoluments and making the situa- 
tions more desirable : this would induce good conduct and attention 
to improve themselves ; and men of character and of proper quali- 
fications, would soon be found soliciting the succession to the stations, 
as vacancies occurred. 

Interry. 9. — Has the establishment of licensed vakeels contributed 
to expedite the decision of suits, by bringing more speedily and accu- 
rately before the court, the merits of the suits instituted ? 

was partial to the establishment at first, from a real 
belief that this good effect would have been produced by it ; but it 
may be inferred, from what I have above said, that my expectations, 
in this respect, have been disappointed, and I am sorry to say, that it 
has not been pi’oduced, in any sensible degree ; the failure, however, is 
not wholly to be attributed to the vakeel, but partly to their employers, 
who withhold the necessary information from them. 

Interry, IO.-—D 0 the vakeels in general, discharge their duty to 
their clients with honor and fidelity ? 

Ans. 10. — I have had no complaint made against them,, by their 
clients ; but have before observed that, in many instances, an indiffe^ 
ence is shown by them, in regard to the issue of the suits upon which 
they are employed ; and I am afraid that l^hey do not always dischaige 
their duty with honor and fidelity- . . . 

Interry. 11. — Are the principal inhabitants of your jurisdiction, as 
well acquainted, as individuals in general can be supposed to be inform- 
ed, of the laws of the country ? . . i ^ 1 

Ans. 1 1.— I have found some zemindars, and principal farmers and 
merchants, tolerably well acquainted with those laws which chiefly 
concern them, but few seek the information ; and, from this cause, 1 
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‘Answerg of am afraid that the knowledge of the regulations is much confined to 
of siidder station. 

Burdwan of Interry. 12. — Are you prepared to state any alterations in the 
March forms established for the trial of civil suits, which would contribute 
to expedite the decision of the suits, without endangering the due ad- 
ministration of the laws ? 

Ans, 12, — I am not aware that any alteration in the /orms esta- 
blished for the trial of civil suits, is necessary for the object proposed 
in this interrogatory, or that any thing further for it, is necessary 
than what 1 have suggested in my answer to the 5th, With that 
assistance, I can venture to promise, that there will be few suits in 
arrear in the courts of this zillali. 

Interry 13.— Have ^ you in your court-room^ any place allot- 
ted tor the bench of the judge, for the public officers, for the parties* 
or their vakeels, for the witnesses, and for all persons who attend your 
court ? and what forms or ceremonies do you observe in opening your 
court or sitting in it 1 

Ans. 13. — The court-room, at this station, has the accommodations 
mentioned in the interrogatory. No other form or ceremony is observ- 
ed, than the proclamation of the opening and sitting ; and after 
going through the causes notified for the day, all petitions and applica- 
tions by motion, are received and heard, and orders passed upon them. 

Interry. 14. — Are there any private schools or seminaries in the 
district under your jurisdiction, in which the Mahomedan or Hindoo 
law is taught ; and how are those institutions maintained. ? 

Ans. 14 — There are few villages of any note, in. which there is. not 
a school, but the instruction in them is confined to the teaching of 
children, to read and write ; and I know not, nor have heard of any 
within this jurisdiction, in which the law, either Mahomedan or 
Hindoo is taught ; the most learned in the latter, are found, in the 
neighbouring district of Nuddea^ from whence, and Benares, the other 
stations are supplied ; and the Mahomedans bear hut an inconsiderable 
proportion of the inhabitants of this zillah, receiving their education 
in the common branches, from, the village schoolmasters above men- 
tioned or firom their friends. 

Interry. 15. — What is your opinion regarding the general moral 
character of the inhabitants of your district? Has the moral character 
of the inhabitants in general been improved or otherwise by the sys- 
tem established by the British Government for the administration of 
the laws, and for the conduct of the internal administration of the 
country ? 

Ans. 15. — I am sorry that I cannot report favorably of it, or 
give it as my opinion, that the lenity and humanity introduced by the 
British system, has tended to improve either the Mahomedan or Hindoo 
‘ moral character ; certain it is, that much profligacy, vice and de- 
pravity are to be found amongst the higher class ; and' the crimes 
committed by the lower, will, I think, be found more prevailing, and in 
greater number, than under the Mahomedan jurisprudence ; at least, 
as far as a comparison of the records of the two periods can be made 
the criterion of judgment, this is found to be the case, in this district : 
but it may be prefer to observe, that all crimes and offences are now 
reported to the magistrate, and that few of the offenders escape ; the 
increase inay therefore, in a great measure, be only apparent ; but I 
am of opihioB^jhSit the number actually committed has increased ; 
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and having observed, that few of the offenders escape, I cannot assign 
any other reasons for the increase, than that the punishment on con- 
viction is inadequate to deter, and that the Police establishments are 
inadequate to prevent the commission of crimes. The increase may 
be ascribed to the inadequacy of both for their purposes. 

Interry. 16. — Are you of opinion that the inhabitants in general 
of the district under your jurisdiction, consider their private rights, 
and property to be secured, by the present constitution of the country, 
against infringement, either by the executive officers of Government, 
or even by the supreme executive authority itself, or by individuals I 

Ans, 16- — They certainly do consider their rights and pro- 
perty fully secured, by the present constitution of the country 
against infringement ; and sure I am, that none have reason to enter- 
tain a contrary opinion, or that, %vhere the infringement may be made, 
either by the executive officers of Government, or by individuals,, 
the fullest redress will not be afforded them : — They have the most 
perfect confidence that the Government itself will not infringe the 
laws which it has enacted for their security ; and that it wiU pro- 
tect them from the infringement by others. 

Interry. 17. — Are you of opinion that the district under your 
jurisdiction is in a state of improvement or otherwise, with respect to 
its population, cultivation and commerce, and its buildings, or other 
works for religious, domestic or other purposes ; and on what grounds- 
do you form your opinion ? 

Ans. 17, — Notwithstanding what I have noticed in my answer to 
the 4th interrogatory of the disadvantage which this district labours 
under, from the farming system, I have no hesitation in saying, that it 
is in a state of very considerable improvement, and that tbis is shown, 
in an evident increase of cultivation ; in a number of new raised 
villages, whereby an increase of population may be inferred ; an in- 
creased and daily increasing number of brick buildings, both for religi- 
ous and domestic purposes. — The commerce has also been both much 
facilitated and extended by the opening of the three grand roads lead- 
ing to Hooghly, Culna and Cutwa, which have lately been put into a 
good state of repair by the labour of the convicts ; and nothing can 
more forward the commerce of this district, which has not the advan- 
tage of inland navigation, or more conduce to the general convenience 
of the inhabitants than good roads. 

Interry. 18. — Are you of opinion that the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict subject to your jurisdiction, are in general, satisfied with the 
British Government ? 

Ans. 18. — They certainly are satisfied with it ; and living 
happy, and prospering under its mild and equitable laws, and the pro- 
tection afforded them, I am sure a-re well affected to it. 

Interry. 19i— Is the present system of Police well calculated to* 
insure the apprehension of offenders ? 

Ans. 19. — In the answer to the 14thinten'ogator3?’, I have noticed 
that few escape, and it may therefore be inferred that it is %vell calcu- 
lated for the purpose in this district. 

Interry, f O'; — Are the Police establishments in the district subject 
to your jurisdiction, adequate to the duties required of them 1 

Ans. 20 — They are certainly not adequate ; the tannahs are too 
few, and the establishments will not admit of the necessary detach- 
ments for the performance of those duties in the numerous populous. 
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Answers of villages under them, and little assistance can be expected from the 
MagSte^Tf zemindaiy Pikes, and village watchmen, as these are generally found 
Burdwan, of tc> be the oSeiiders, 

9tk March Inteny. 21. — Are yon of opinion that the number of crimes 
committed annually in the district under ^mur jurisdiction, has increas- 
ed or diminished, since the year 179Sj and to what cause do you 
ascribe the increase or diminution ? 

Ans. 21. — I cannot assert that they have increased since the 
year 1793 ; but a reference to the calendars and the result of the trials, 
will evince that they have been lamentably numerous, in each subse- 
quent year. There is, however, every prospect that they will be less 
frequent henceforward, from the number of ofienders who have been 
punished on conviction, by transportation, amounting in the two last 
years to upwards of two hundred ; and 1 may fairly hope a good effect, 
ft'om having brought many of the most notorious sirdars or heads of 
gangs to justice. 

Interry 22 — What crimes of enormity are most prevalent in the 
district under your authority ; what is the cause of the prevalence of 
such crimes ; and what are the means you would recommend to be 
adopted for their suppression ? 

Ans. 22. — The crime the most prevalent in this district is dacoity 
or gang robbery, and the calendars exhibit few other crimes ; this 
however is frequently accompanied with murder ; and if I had not 
experienced it, to he equally prevalent in o1 her districts far less popu- 
lous, and indeed where the population did not aflfbrd hands sufficient 
for the purposes of tillage and agriculture, I should have ascribed its 
frequency in this jurisdiction, to the excess. of population, in the lower 
order ; hut I am persuaded, that it is a calling, and hereditary with 
them, the same as any other trade followed by the lower classes of 
Hindoos. — It is- the most certain mode of robbery, from their going in 
large gangs, for the acquisition of booty, and the most difficult of con- 
viction, and therefore is preferred* An increased number of tannabs 
would certainly prove serviceable for checking the frequency of this 
crime ; and I am of opinion that the transportation of all convicted of 
it, whether principals or accessories would have a good efieet. 

Inteny.^ 28.— Do the inhabitants in general of the district sub- 
ject to your jurisdiction keep arms in their houses ; what description 
of arms do they retain, and for what purposes are the- arms retained ? 

Ans. 23. — They do in general, and I may say without exception ; 
for scarcely a pex’son is to be seen without a tulwar - and shield. The 
higher and middling order have these and matchlocks, . some as appen- 
dages of State, others for their own defence and' protection * and the 
arms retained by the lower order, either for their own protection, or- 
for purposes of robbery are of every description — matchlocks, tulwars, 
spears, long swords, hatchets, axes, bows and arrows, 

Interry. 24. — ^Are there any brick or mud forts in your district ; 
in what state are the forts, and what is the nature of their construc- 
tion ? 

Ans, 24 — There are no brick forts that I am informed of in this 
district, but the remains of sev^eral mud are visible. These were origi- 
nally constructed for the security and protection of the inhabitants 
against, the Mahrattas, who frequently harrassed it, with incursions of' 
horse j land when the internal government of the country ei^erienced 
irequeiit cbnyulsiQns from changes. Since the accession of the Company 
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aad tbe protection afforded by tlie establisliment of tlie military station Answers ol 
at Midiiapore, they have been neglected as useless ; and nothing now 
remains of them but the ditches and the bastions covered with jungle. BuSwS,^ of 

Interry 25. — What proportion do the Hindoo bear to the Maho- March 
inedan inhabitants, in the district subject to your authority ; and what 
do you suppose to be the number of the inhabitants of your district 
of all descriptions ? 

Ans. 25. — I have no data to guide me in the answer to this inter- 
rogatory, but the number of villages, and the number of houses in each 
village ; and supposing each house, on an average to contain four persons, 
which I consider a low average, the number of inhabitants would 
amount to one million seven hundred and eighty thousand ; and I think 
the number may be computed at two millions. Of the number, I 
suppo>se 1-16 to be the proportion of the Mahomedans. 

Interry. 26. — What are the names of the persons possessing 
the highest rank, and the greatest opulence in the district subject to 
your jurisdiction ; what number of followers, armed or otherwise, are 
they supposed to maintain in their service ; and do they appear abroad 
with such followers armed ? 

Ans. 26. — The only persons possessing rank in this district are 
the Eajahs of Burdwan and Bissenpore : the name of the former, Taijee 
Chund, and of the latter, Chyton Sing ; but neither of these maintain 
any followers in their service, hiring a retinue for the purpose of State, 
when they appear abroad, either on visits of ceremony or other occa- 
sions. The former is not supposed to possess much w’-ealth, nor do I 
believe that he has any exclusive of his zemindarry ; and the latter, 
has the title only left ; the greater part of the lands which composed 
his zemindarry having been sold for arrears of rent, and the rest, now 
under attaclinient, preparatory to the sale. 

The other zemindars are of no considerable rank ; and many of the 
most principle have their concerns managed by an agent, having their 
own residence in Calcutta, or in that part of the district comprehended 
in the Hooghly jurisdiction. There are several very considerable mer- 
chants, w‘ho carry on an extensive trade in salt, tobacco, grain and 
cloth ; such are the following : Takore Doss, Nundee, Gocal Chund 
Koond, Preym Chund Gooey, Sartuch Syne, with several others ; and 
most of the principal shrojffs and banking houses in the country have 
their agents for conducting their concerns in the district. 

Interry. 27. — Are there any persons in the district subject to 
your authority supposed to be disafiected to the Britisli Government ; 
and what are their names ; and to what means do you resort for 
superintending their conduct ? Have these persons any influence in 
the district, and to what extent ? 

Ans. "27. — I know not of any in the least disaffected to the 
British Government ; and am very certain there are none, possessing 
any influence to disturb it. 

Inteny. 28. — Are you of opinion, that it would contribute to 
strengthen the attachment of the natives to the British Government 
in India, where that Government to declare itself to be the sole source 
of honour within its territories, and to confer titles and other marks o£ 
distinction on its native subjects ? 

Ans. 28. The natives of Bengal, and of the provinces generally, 

I believe, are not famed for possessing gratitude, m any eminent degree ; 
but it cannot b^ supposed that the adaption of the measure suggested 
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Anmers of ia tills interrogatory, will make them less grateful ; and I am of 
Ma of contribute to strengthen their attachment to the 

KurdwaX^ of British Government, and prove serviceable, as encouraging to acts of 
0th March good conduct, to merit the mark of distinction proposed to be con- 

ferred. 


Iiiteny. 29. — What is the state of the roads, bridges, and other 
public works in the district under your authority, and at whose ex- 
pense are they kept in repair ? 

Ans. 29. — In as far as the information required by this interro- 
gatory as respects the roads, I have great satisfaction in stating, that the 
authority given me by His Excellency the Most Noble the Governor 
General in Council, to employ the convicts upon them, has enabled me 
to put them into a state of repair, in which they were never before 
known, and that this has been done, without any other expense than 
that necessarily incurred and paid by Government, for the implements 
of the work. The three grand and most useful roads leading to Hoogh- 
ly, Cuina, and Gutwa, which may properly be termed the ports of the 
district have been completely re-made. A fourth leading to Beerb- 
lioom is in a considerable state of forwardness ; and I propose, in the 
course of a few days, to commence another to join the military road 
leading to Midnapore. Besides those mentioned, and which include an 
extent of more than fifty coss, a variety of others equally useful to the 
inhabitants have been made in the town and its vicinity ; and I beg 
leave, in further answer to this part of the interrogatory, to subjoin the 
flattering testimony given by the acting third judge of the court of 
circuit, in a paragraph of his letter to me at the close of the last sessions 
held at this station ; observing, that Mr. Bruce was formerly a resident 
in it for many years, and consequently the improvements more visible 
to him. 


The roads in this district are peculiarly deserving the attention 
" of Government ; and the manner in which you have employed the 
convicts have been attended with the best success. — I need only 
instance the Cutwa, Cuina, and Hooghly roads, independent of others 
which you had made to prove to the Nizamut Adawlut, the benefit 
« the public has derived from your judicious application of the labour 
of the felons.” 


Some improvement has also been made in bridges. The new one 
constructed by his lordship’s orders across the Banka Nulla, from its 
extent, and the superior manner in which it has been executed, is 
really a magnificent work, the admiration of the inhabitants, and of 
every person who sees it; and its usefulness, I trust, is satisfactorily 
proved in the report which accompained my letter to Mr. Secretary 
Dowdeswell, under date the 13th November last, showmg that the 
number of persons who crossed it in one month amounted to 180,000, 
The expense incurred in the construction of the above bridge, 
amounting to about 20,000 Rupees, with the exception of a small part 
has been defrayed at my recommendation, from the fine and forfeiture 
levied from the rajah and his vakeels, — the rest by Government : and 
a few others have been built, but these are inconsiderable works, and 
the expense of them been defrayed, partly by Government, and partly 
by the voluntary contributions of private individuals. The roads, 
however, in this district, are still very defective in bridges, many 
more new ones being requisite, and the old requiring repair; and I 
regret exceedingly that I, have .net the means of improving and making 
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them more tisefiil and beneficial to the country ; but, wloliout the aid 
of Government, or a tax being levied for the purpose, the intercourse 
must continue subject to much difficulty from this defect in the roads ; 
•and it is the more to be regretted from the district, as I have before 
observed, being destitute of the convenience and advantage of an 
inland navigation. 

Interry. 30® — How are the convicts in the district usually em- 
„ . . ployed, and is there any manner of employ- 

*S^c^nor^g. ingtHem which* ^ 

Ans. 30. — ^In reply to the preceding interrogatoxy, I have mention- 
ed the convicts to be employed in the repairs of the public roads 
through the district, in the town and its vicinity, and I hope it will be 
admitted, that they cannot be more usefully or beneficially employed ; 
and that the public has already derived considerable advantage from 
this application of their labour. The security of the employment also, 
in as far as apprehension of escapes might have been an objection to 
it, is proved, from my not having lost a man from the time they have 
been upon the duty now two years ; and that the labour and exercise 
have been conducive to their health is clearly vshown from the few 
deaths that have occurred among them. 

Interry. 31. — What is the state of the.jail in your zillah ? 

Ans. 31. — The, jail in this zillah is a very extensive brick building, 
and with the others of mud, constructed for the accommodation of the 
increased number of prisoners, very secure, and in very good condi- 
tion ; the former, requiring merel}" white-washing annually, and the 
latter, new thatching. 

The number of prisoners confined in them is 1,327, of which 115 
are dewannee or debtors, who are in a large spacious house, affording 
them every accommodation, separate from the building allotted for the 
convicts ; and the others confined in the foujdarry department. 

Interry. 32. — ^What is your opinion of the expediency of granting 
to zemindars, farmers, and other persons of character in your zillah, 
commissions empowering them to act as justices of the peace 1 Do yon 
think that such a measure will contribute to the suppression of crimes, 
and to facilitate the apprehension of offenders ? By what rules would 
you regulate the extent of the jurisdiction of such persons — would yon 
confine it to the estates or farms of the persons to whom the commis- 
sions might be granted, or otherwise ? 

Ans. 32. — From what I have mentioned in the course of my 
replies to the preceding interrogatories of the zemindars and of their 
farmers in this district, it must be seen that the adoption of the mea- 
sures suggested in this interrogatory, if it is not impracticable, is not 
advisable in this zillah ; and I am persuaded that to vest them with 
the powers* proposed, would not only prove nugatory for the objects 
intended, but be highly detrimental to the country, and destructive of 
the peace of the inhabitants. Few of the zemindars and farmers of any 
respectability reside on their estates and farms ; to exercise it with 
effect for the purposes, and to allow them to delegate the power, or to 
vest their agents or under-farmers with it, the worst and most mis- 
chievous consequences are to he apprehended fi;*om their abuse of it- 
In other zillahs, the same objections to the adoption of the measure 
may not exist, and where it can be adopted, it certainly would materi- 
ally contribute to the suppression of crimes, and to facilitate the ap- 
prehension of offenders ; hut in any, J should deem it advisable to 
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Answers of confine the extent of the jurisdictions to the estates or farms of the 
MagirtrSe^^f whom the commissions were granted. 

Burkwan, of Intorry. 33. — Are there any new rules or regulations, which you 
9th^ March '^quM recommend to be adopted, as being calculated in your opinion 
1S03. suppression of crimes in general 1 

Ans. 33. — I am not aware that any rules or regulations are neces- 
sary for the purpose, but an increased number of tannahs, as suggested 
in my answer to the 22nd interrogatory would be useful. 

Interry. 34. — ^What has been the operation of the last regulation 
respecting the tax on spirituous liquors, with regard to the vice of 
drunkenness ? Are you of opinion that the establishment of the taxes 
now levied on spirituous liquors have rendered the vice of drunken- 
ness more prevalent ? 

Ans. 34. — I am sorry to say that the regulation has not operated 
to lessen the vice in any sensible degree ; but that it has not had this 
efiect in this district, is much to be ascribed to the great extent of the 
Police tannah jurisdiction, and to the insufficiency of the establish- 
ments to perform the duties required from them by the regulation in 
addition to the other duties which they have to perform. Whether 
from this or whatever other cause, it is certain that both the regulation 
and the taxes have proved inadequate to check the vice, and I am 
doubtful whether it is not moi'e prevalent than it was before the esta- 
blishment of those taxes. 

Interry. 35. — Do any measures occur to you, the adoption of 
which, would in your opinion, contribute progressively to the improve- 
ment of the moral character of the inhabitants of the district ? 

Ans. 35. — The institution of schools for the instruction of the 
young rising generation, Mahomedans and Hindoos, with examiners 
appointed to see that attention is paid to their education, and hooks 
printed and distributed at the public expense among the young children 
attending the schools, would doubtlessly have a good effect upon the 
character of both. The establishment of some English schools would 
also, I am of opinion, prove useful, and he attended with good effects 
in time ; but the education in these should be gratis ; and the progress 
of the children be inspected, by the magistrate of the district : and I am 
persuaded that the most beneficial consequences wiU result from the 
late institution at the presidency by the present administration, and 
that it will be found to , contribute more to the improvement of the 
moral character of the natives, than any thing done for the purpose 
by any former administration. 

It is also ranch to he wished that Government could employ the 
poor^ in any kind of labor, that their own industry could produce a 
subsistence, as this would lessen the number of thefts, whose frequency 
makes them be considered, in a less odious light than they would, if 
they seldom occurred. And vice being progressive, the institution of 
some courts in the interior of the country, for the cogni 2 ;ance of all 
petty offences against morality and good order would px'ove useful for 
checking its progre.^. 

, ^ The establishments I have suggested will doubtless he attended 
with e:xpense ; but where the objects in view are of so much real im- 
portance^ the e3s:pense should not he considered ; and surely, something 
mpxe.than protection is due from Government. 

Interiy. your opinion, vhat has been tbe effect of the 
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regulation which declares persons convicted of the crime of prejnry’ 
liable to be marked in the forehead ? 

Ans. 36. — I have not known an instance where the punishment 
has been inflicted, and therefore cannot speak of its effects. — The per- 
sons generally suspected of the crime are the low and illiterate, and 
to prove it wilful against them is difficult ; nor is it my opinion that 
this punishment for the crime can be attended with any good effect. 

fnterry. 37. — What has been the operation of the punishment of 
transportation introduced by the British Government ^ 

Ans. 37. — I am sorry to say, that although the most sensibly felt of 
any, yet has not operated in any perceptible degree, to deter from the 
commission of the crimes exposing the offenders to it ; but from the 
effect it has upon the individuals who suffer it, extending to their 
families and connexions, I can entertain but little doubt that this very 
desirable object of the punishment will be answered in the course of 
time ; and I am happy to add that some instances have recently oc- 
curred in this zillah, wherein I have experienced it to have a very 
good effect, by inducing those who have been sentenced to it, with a 
view to procure its mitigation, to impeach their accomplices, whereby 
I have been enabled to bring a number of offenders to justice; nor has 
the benefit been confined to this, for it has bred distrust amongst them, 
and this, in its consequences, I may fairly hope, will do much towards 
destroying the gangs. 

Interry, 38. — ^Are you of opinion that the Mahomedan criminal law, 
with the alterations of that law made by the British Government, is 
administered with too much lenity, or with too much severity ; and 
what do you suppose to be the consequences produced by the opera- 
tion of the spirit in which the criminal law is in your opinion admin- 


istered ^ 

Ans. 38.— The punishment of mutilation formerly inflicted, 
certainly operated with more efiect to deter from crimes than that 
substituted by the British Government in lieu of it, has hitherto been 
found to have done ; but I am far from being an^ advocate for the 
re-introduction of that cruel punishment, nor is- it ih my opinion 

necessary. , , . , . , 

The law, with the alterations made in it by the British. Govenn 
ment, does not appear to me to be administered, either with too much 
severity, or -with too much lenity, but in a proper mean- ; though i 
could wish the punishment of txanspbftatibn to be inflicted more ire- 
quently, from a persuasion of its'efficaw ; ahd.‘ where it cahnot teke 
place, I would suggest the removal- of ofienders from- the scene or them 
depredations, and from their connexions, to the jail' of some remote 
zillah as likely to be attended with good effects'. 

Interry. 39‘.— What is- the nstture of the general conduct ot tne 
Europeans not in thte senvibe of the Comply, who reside within your 


jurisdiction'?- i., u 

Ans. 3fl:— I am happy to have it- in my power to say, tha^t it nas 
been such as to meet- with- my' approbation,-— correct, regular, and 
moral ; and it is- a justice I owe them to observe, that 1 have not 
known an instance of complaint against any of them since 1 have een 

at the station now three yeto; _ 

Interry. 40.— What is thC' general' condition of the weavers and 
other manufacturers in your jurisdiction 1 Are the easting aws an 
regulations well calculated for ensuring' justice to the weavers ana 
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Answers of manufacturers in their dealings with the officers of the Company, and^ 
Sr f trate^ of private European merchants ; and also for enabling the officers of 

Bufdwanf of Company, and the individual European merchants, to obtain from 

sth March the weavers and manufacturers, the punctual performance of their 
1805, engagements for the provision of good^ ? 

Ans. 40. — I am really incompetent to speak to the general con- 
dition of the weavers and other manufacturers in this ziUah, having 
little or no intercourse with them ; but from every information 
I can obtain from the merchants, both European and Native, I under- 
s-taiid it to be good, and I believe it is equal to . what it wilLbe found 
in any other district ; and with respect to the laws and regulations, I 
can only observe, that I have had no complaints, nor am I aware that 
they are defective for the purposes mentioned in the Interrogatory. 

ZiLLAH Buebwax,) (Signed) E. THOMPSON, 

9ih March 1802. § Judge and Magistrate. 


To Geobge Dowdeswell, Esq., 

Secreta^'^ to the Government 


SlK, 


Accompanying, we have the honor to transmit our Beplies to the 
Interrogatories forwarded with your letter of the 29th of October last. 
We are, Sir, your most obedient humble servants, 


ZiLLAH 24 Pergxjnnahs, 
Foujdaery Adawlut, 

1 St July 1802. 


(Signed) Ghas. F. Martyh. 
( „ ) W. C. Blaquierev 

( „ ) A. Macklew. 

( „ ) £. Thornton; 


Answers to Interrogatories received by the Magistrates of the 24 
pergunnahs and districts adjacent, to. Calcutta, from the. Secretaiy to. 
Government, under date the 29th October 1801. 

Para. 1st. — The thirteen first Interrogatories applying expressly 
to the adminstration of the civil law; and the Dewanny Adawlut, with, 
all its records, having been removed to Hooghly previous to our taking 
charge of the foujdarry duties of the 24 pergunnahs and districts 
adjacent to Calcutta, we are unable to furnish the information required 
by Government, on the several points noticed therein : we commence 
therefore, with the 14th Interrogatory, as the first in, the paper, that 
does not immediately apply to the Dewanny department. 

14th Interrogatory, para. 2. — There are 190 seminaries, in which 
the Hindoo law, grammar, and metaphysics are taught in the districts 
subject to our jurisdiction. These institutions are maintained, from 
the ppduce of certain birmooter or charity lands, and by the voluntary 
contributions of opulent Hindoos residing in their respective neighbour 
hoods. The annual expense of these seminaries is estimated at 19, *500 
Bupees. * 

Para. 3. — We find only one^madrissa or seminary ip, which the 
Mahomedan law is taught, in the 24 pergunnahs and districts adjacent 
to Cateutta. It is supported from the produce of certain laokrajee 
lands, and superintended by a moolavie, named Amsah ul diem 
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15tli Interry. para 4. — We are sorry that we cannot make any Answers cB 
favorable report respecting the moral character of the inhabitants of 
the districts, subject to our jurisdiction. The lower classes are, in gene- 2 T ^^Tergun- 
ral, profligate and depraved. The moral duties are little attended to nahs, 1st July 
by the higher O'nes. All are litigious in the extreme, and the crime of 
prejury was never, we believe, more practised amongst all ranks than 
at present, 

Para. 6. — The system introduced by the British Government for 
the administration of the law, and for the conduct of the internal ad- 
ministration of the country, does not therefore appear to have improv- 
ed the moral character of its. inhabitants. The mildness and lenity 
which pervades that system, is not, we think, by any means adapted 
to the general character of the people, whose vices and crimes can only 
be controlled by vigilant superintendence and severe example. 

Para. h. — The depravity of the native character may also, we 
think, be in a great measure attributed to the total want of attention 
shown to the maxims and discipline inculcated by the Hindoo religion. 

These maxims were either made the source of emoluments, or were 
wholly neglected, under the Mahomedan Government ; and under the 
British one, they do not appear to have been considered, as a requisite 
part of the system introduced by that Government, for the administra- 
tion of the laws, and for the internal regulation of the country. 

Para. 7. — Outward forms of religion are the only ones at present 
observed ; and the use of spirituous liquors, debaucherry, and number- 
less other vices, which formerly met with the severest checks and pun- 
ishments, and are now practised with impunity amongst all classes. 

Para. 8. — Under the ancient Hindoo Government, the conduct of 
individuals was carefully watched by the perramanuks and heads of 
classes, and when reprehensible, met with severe public censure and 
excommunication from the class to which the offender belonged, and 
to which he could not be restored without the rajah's permission; 

Para. 9. — The persons thus excommunicated, became entire out- 
castes ; no person could associate with them under pain of excommu- 
nication ; no washerman or barber could officiate for them under pain 
of fiine and imprisonment ; nor were they allowed to return to societ}^ 
till they were supposed to have made due atonement for the offences 
they had committed. 

Para. 10. — We are of opinion that the renewal of this system, 
with some modifications under the control of the magistrate, would 
tend to improve very considerably the moral character of the inhabi- 
tants throughout the country. 

16th Interry. para. 11. — The inhabitants of the pergunnahs 
and the adjacent districts, do, we believe, consider their private rights 
and property as secure from infringement, either by the executive 
officer of Government, or by the supreme executive authority itself, 
under the present constitution of the country, as they could possibly 
be under any form of government whatsoever. 

I7th Interry. para. 12. — We have reason to believe that the 
24 pergunnahs and adjacent districts subject to our jurisdiction, 
are in a state of improvement, with respect to population, cultivation, 
commerce, &c. Our opinion is founded (and we have no doubt but it 
will be confirmed by the report of the collector, and the records of his 
office) on the quantity of waste ground and jungle that appears to 
have been brought into cultivation, and the.number of ghauts, religious 




Answer ©f temples aad other buildings that have lately been constructed by the 
Af inhabitants. 

BuSwan, of ISth Interry, para. 13. — ^We are of opinion that the inhabitants 
9feh MarclSi of the districts subject to our jurisdiction, are in general satisfied 
2802. with the British Government, and with the protection and security 

they enjoy under its influence. 

1 9th and 20th Interry, para. 14^. — The present system of Police is 
not, in our opinion, well calculated to secure the apprehension of 
offenders, or to answer the chief and principal object of all Police insti» 
tutions — that of preventing the commission of crimes, hy a constant and 
vigilant watch over the conduct of such of the inhabitants as, from 
their general habits and character, may be supposed most likely to 
engage in them ; nor are the Police establishments in the 24 pergunnahs 
and adjacent districts, adequate, in, our opinion, to the duties required 
of them. 


Para. 15.— The increase of these establishments, would in some 
i:neasure, remedy the evil noticed in the first part of the preceding 
paragraphs, and enable the darogahs to keep a more effectual watch 
over the conduct of the inhabitants of their respective jurisdictions, 
than they can possibly be expected to do, with the present establish- 
ment. 


Para. IG. — The burkundazes now employed under the darogahs, 
are neither sufiieient in number, or calculated, from their character and 
oceupatio33, to be useful officers of Police, any further than relates to the 
seizure of such offenders as may be pointed out to them, and of con- 
ducting them, when apprehended to the magistrate's cutcheiry. To 
the more important business of Police, that of preventing the commission 
of crimes, and tracing out the perpetrators, they are wholly inadequate. 

Para. 17.— We would therefore recemmend, that instead of in- 
creasing the establishment of burkundazes, a certain number of choukey- 
dars be employed under each of the darogahs. The duties of these 
choukeydars should be to- ascertain the character, connexions, and 
occupation of the inhabitants of those parts of the district in which 
they are respectively stationed, and to report the same to the darogah. 
The tracing out of offenders should be left chiefly to the choukeydars ; 
and the hui’kundazes, whose numbers are sufiieient for the purpose, 
might be employed in securing and conducting them to the magistrate’s 
cutcherry. 

Para. 38.— We would also recommend, with a view to secure the 
immediate attention of the darogahs to the more important business of the 
Police under their respective jurisdictions, and to stop, what we have 
reason to believe is at present made the source of very improper emolu- 
ment ; that the authority vested in them by Section 12, Regulation 
XXII of 1793 ; of receiving razenamahs, and discharging the parties ex- 
ecuting the same be withdrawn ; and that in all cases where the darogah 
is now authorized to receive razenamahs,he do in future take security for' 
the appearance of the parties before the magistrate, or, in the event off 
their refusing, or being unable to give such security, that he forward 
them fortb?with to the magistrate’s* cutcherry. The subject of com- 
plaint, iff which the darogahs have the power of receiving razenamahs, 
ace in aE instances so trifling, and in general so groundless, that were 
the plaintiff assured, when instituting his charge, that he must sub- 
stantiate v the same before the magistrate, he would, we conceive, in 
Aery few instances proceed ; and probabty the ends of justice and the 
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purposes of Police would be more effectually answered^ by discourag- 

ing, as far as possible, complaints of so fiivoious a nature as those ^r^tes of The 

which the darogahs are authorized to settle. 24 " Pergan- 

21st Interry, para. 19. — The records of our office do not enable us 
to report, with any degree of accuracy, the number of crimes committed 
annually in the 24 pergunnahs and adjacent districts, from the year 
1793 to the period of our taking charge. We have reason to believe 
that the Police darogahs were by no means regular in reporting the 
crimes committed within their respective jurisdictions, and that num- 
bers were perpetrated, which never came to the knowledge of the ma- 
gistrate. We are happy, however, in observing, that capital crimes of 
all descriptions, and that of dacoity in particular, have decreased con- 
siderably during the last two years, in the districts under our char<ye. 

Para. 20. The following are the causes to which the frequent 
commission of crimes in general, and that of dacoity in particular, 
may we think, be in a great measure attributed. 

First. — The removal of all responsibility in matters of Police 
from the zemindars. 

Second. — The want of power in the magistrates to try all crimi- 
nal cases, and to punish all offendei's convicted of crimes that are not 
of a capital nature. 

Third. — The delay attending the administration of criminal jus- 
tice, and the length of time that elapses before criminal prosecutions 
are brought to a conclusion. 

Fourth. — ^The want of house of correction for the commitment 
of vagabonds and idle and disorderly persons of all descriptions, the 
good effects of which are very evident in the town of Calcutta. 

Fifth. — The want of additional regulations to prevent the sale 
and purchase of stolen property. 

Sixth. — The inadequate punishment inflicted on offenders, when 
convicted of the crimes laid to their charge. 

Seventh. — The difficulty with which prosecutors and witnesses 
can be prevailed upon to come forward. 

22nd Interry, para. 21. — The crime of dacoity appears to have 
been more frequent than any other in the 24 pergunnahs and adjacent 
districts since the year 1793, Its prevalence may, we think, be 
attributed, in addition to the causes set forth in our reply to 'the 
19th and 20th interrogatories, to the number (if we may be allowed 
the expression) of hereditary dacoits, by whom, when we took charge 
of our office, we found these districts infested. Dacoity was their 
profession, the one which their ancestors had probably for generations 
followed, and which profligacy, united with indolence, prevented them 
from relinquishing, 

23rd Interry, para. 22.— Arms are not in general kept by the 
inhabitants of the district subject to our jurisffiction ; biqebaussies, 
armed with tulwars, are however retained, though not in any great 
number, by some of the zemindars and talookdars residing within our 
jurisdiction, for the purpose of guarding their property against the 
depredations of dacoits, and in some instances, we believe, to assist 
in collecting their rents, and to overawe the adjoining zemindars, 
with whom they are frequently at variance. They are also occasion- 
ally used as hircarrahs, to run before their master’s palanquins in Cal- 
cutta as well as in the Mofussib 

Para 33, —The number of attendants of this description ou^hfc 
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is- think to he limited at the discretion of the magistrate. Their 
trates of ^the Bames slionld be registered at the cutcherry, and the zemindars, talook*- 
24 Pergun- dars and others should be obliged to give notice to the darogah, or at 
naks, ist July magistrate's cutcherry, whenever they change or discharge any of 
their armed attendants. 

24th Interry, para. 24. — There are no brick or mud forts be- 
longing to individuals in the districts subject to our jurisdiction, but 
such as are extremely old and entirely in ruins ; so much so, as to 
I’ender it impossible for us to give any accurate account respecting 
them. 

25th Interry, para. 25. — We reckon the Hindoo inhabitants of 
the 24 pergunnahs, and the adjacent districts subject to our jurisdic- 
tion, to be in the proportion of 12 to 4 to the Mahomedan ; and the 
number of inhabitants of all descriptions, taken on the actual enume- 
ration of the talooks in the 24 pergunnahs, may be estimated at one 
million six hundred and twenty-five thousand. To these, if we add 
the inhabitants of Calcutta, estimated at six hundred thousand, the 
population of the 24 pergunnahs, the town of Calcutta, and the ad- 
jacent districts within twenty miles, will amount to two millions two 
hundred and twenty^-five thousand. 

26th Interry, para. 26. — The Nawab Dilawur Jung, and Eajah 
Cullian Sing, are the only persons of real rank residing in the districts 
subject to our jurisdiction. 

Para. 27. — The number of their followers, armed a nd otherwise 
are as follows • 

The Nawab Delawur Jung 32 

Eajah Cullian Sing 136 

Para. 28. — Both these persons appear abroad, with a consider^ 
able number of their armed attendants. 

Para. 29. None ofthe zemindars in the 24 pergunnahs and districts 
adjacent to Calcutta, possess any real rank ; and few of them are 
opulent. 

Para. 30. — The number of their armed attendants seldom exceeds 
four or five, one or two of whom are generally employed to run with 
their master s palanquins. 

27th Interry, para. 31. — ^We have reason to believe that the in- 
habitants of the district, subject ^to our jurisdiction, are well affected 
towards the British Government ; and we, in consequence, have not 
thought it requisite to adopt any extraordinary measures for superin- 
tending their conduct, 

28th Interry, para. 32. — We are of opinion that the conferring of 
titles and other marks of distinction by the British Government in India 
would tend considerably to increase the attachment of its native 
subjects. 

29th Interry, para. 33. — There are 124 roads in the 24 pergunnahs 
and districts adjacent to Calcutta, The principal ones are repaired at 
the expense of Government, and in the dry season, are kept in tolerable 
good order. During the rains, however, with the exception of the 
Barrackpore, Balligaut and Allepore roads, they are in many parts, 
almost impassable. The inferior roads are repaired by the zemindars 
and other inhabitants. 

Pa^ra. 34 — Most of the bridges are greatly oub of repair ^ and a 
number of new ones are requisite. The bunds also appear to require 
considerable repairs. 
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30th In terry. Para. 35. — A number of the convicts at this station Answers of 
are employed in repairing some of the public roads in the vicinity of the Magis- 
Calcutta, in digging a tank near the jail at Kussapuglah, and in making 
bricks for the roads. ^ ist'fury 

Para. 36. — The number of guards requisite bo superintend and *802. 
vratch the convicts thus employed, prevents our keeping so many of 
them to work, as we could wish, and as the preservation of their health 
seems to require. 

Para. 37. — The construction of a house of correction in the vicinity 
of the jail, where all the convicts who are capable of work might be 
kept to constant labour, with a very small addition to the present esta- 
blishment of guards, would remedy the evil noticed in the preceding 
paragraph, and appears to us to be a preferable mode of employing 
them. 

31st Interry. Para. 38. — In reply to this interrogatory, we beg 
leave to submit the following extract from the judge of circuit’s let- 
ter to the magistrate, under date the 9th March 1802. — '' Your jail is 
in excellent order, and your prisoners well employed are in good 
health,” 

32nd In terry. Para. 39. — From the general character of the zemin- 
dars, farmers, and other inhabitants of these districts, we do not think 
that it would be advisable to vest any of them with the powers of 
justices of the peace ; on the contrary, we are of opinion that such a 
measure, so far from being in any way beneficial to the Police of the 
district, would be a source of great oppression to the lower class of the 
inhabitants, and of innumerable complaints to the magistrate. 

33rd Interry. Para. 40. — We submit, with deference to the con- 
sideration of Government, the following rules and regulations, as cal- 
culated in our opinion, to amend the present system of Police, and to 
check the commission of crimes in general. 

Para. 41. — First, to hold the zemindars in some degree responsible 
for the conduct of persons in their employ, and others residing on 
their respective estates. 

Para. 42. — At present, we have reason to believe, though it is 
difficult to establish proof against them, that the zemindars not only in 
many instances encourage and harbour dacoits, but frequently partake 
of the property plundered by them. 

Para. 43. — The choukeydars and pykes employed by them are 
concerned in almost every dacoity committed in the districts subject 
to our jurisdiction ; and we have no doubt, were the zemindars held 
in some degree responsible for the conduct of their choukeydars, and for 
that of others residing under their protection, that robberies and thefts 
would be much less frequent than at present. 

Para. 44. — With this view, therefore, we beg leave to recommend, 
that the zemindars .be called upon to enter into muchilkas, and forfeit 
a certain, sum of money in every instance where it shall be proved 
that they have enteiiiained any person of notorious bad character in 
their service, or allowed any such to reside on their respective estates. 

Para. 45. — Second, to authorize the ma^strates, assisted by law 
officers, to try aU criminal causes, and to punish aU offenders convicted 
of crimes that are not of a capital nature. 

Para. 46. — To ensure the speedy administration of justice, and to 
render the magistrates more efficient in their respective jurisdictions, 
it appears to us particularly advisable, that they should have the 
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Aaswers of power of trying offences of all descriptions, and inflicting punishment, 
trates of ^the capital cases only, or when the criminals are sentenced to 

S4 Fergun- he transported to the confirmation of the Nizamnt Adawint. 
nails, 1st Julj Para. 47. — The trouble, loss of time and expense that attends a 
criminal prosecution on the present system, is, in our opinion, a seri- 
ous evil ; and not only induces many who have been robbed, to put 
up with the loss they sustain, rather than apply to the Police officers 
for re-redress, but prevents numbers from coming forward with infor- 
mations that would be highly beneficial to the community, and which 
we have no doubt would in numberless instances he preferred, were 
the administration of justice more prompt and speedy than at present. 

Para. 48. — We. have now had charge of the foujdarry duties of 
the 24 pergunnahs and adjacent districts for upwards of two years ; 
and during that period, only three jail deliveries have taken place. 
The consequence of this delay has been, that numbers of criminals of 
the most daring description, against whom, when committed for trial, 
there was the most full and complete evidence, have escaped, and been 
again let loose on society; owing to the death or illness of some of 
the principal witnesses, to their being kept collusively out of the way 
at the trial, or not being correct in their evidence before the court of cir- 
cuit, as when the case was fresh in their memory before the magistrate. 

Para. 49. — The depredations of dacoits within this jurisdiction 
have been, during the last two years, in general confined to houses of 
the lower classes of natives, from whence they could expect little or no 
opposition ; and the value of the property stolen, has, in few instances 
exceeded 30 or 40 Rupees. A man therefore, who has been robbed of 
property to that amount, and who resides probably at the distance of 
20 or 30 miles from the magistrate's cutcherry, must in the first in- 
stance, after making his application to the Police darogah, attend with 
his witness before the magistrate : further evidence may he requisite, 
and it is probably twelve or fourteen days before the investigation 
can be brought to a conclusion. The magistrate then, with the fullest 
conviction of the guilt of the prisoners, commit them for' trial before 
the court of circuit; and at the expiration of six, or as it may he two 
or three months, the prosecutor and his witnesses must again attend, 
and are probably again detained for some weeks before the trial comes 
on. Aiter this long attendance, loss of time, and, notwithstanding the 
allowance made to poor and indigent witnesses, some expense to them- 
selves, they have too often the mortification to see the prisoner, whose 
guilt was fully established before the magistrates escape with impunity. 

Para. 50. — The prosecutor is also in many instances more indiffer- 
ent as to the event of the trial, when it comes forward that he was at 
the time of his appearance before the magistrate ; threats have pt'oha- 
bly been conveyed in a circuitous mode, both to himself and his 
witnesses, and they in consequence think it more politic on their 
appearance before the court of circuit, to soften than to urge what they 
have stated before the magistrate. Persons who have families and 
property, deem it extremely rash and dangerous to prosecute, or appear 
as witnesses against men of such desperate character as the dacoits of 
this country. Indeed, it is with the utmost difficulty that they can he 
prevailed upon to come forward, even in cases where they have re- 
ceived personal injury, and when they have not to speak to the persons 
of the prisoners, but merel)’* to identify the property found in their 
possession. 
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Para. 51. — -Tlie evils which we have here noticed would, we eon- Answers of 
ceive, bedn a great measure done away, the prosecutors and witnesses o^^fke 

be induced to come forward with more alacrity, the ends of justice be 24 Pergm- 

moi*e eiSfectually answered, and a considerable saving arise to Govern- ^lalis, 1st My 
ment, if the magistrates were nominated judges in the foujdarry, as well 
as in the Dewanny department, 

Para. 52, — To enable the judges thus nominated, to act with 
energy and effect, they should, we conceive, be invested with the same 
powers as are now exercised by the courts of circuit. They should be 
assisted by law officers, and a monthly statement of their proceedings 
should be transmitted to the Nizamut Adawlut. 

Para. 53. — If so material an alteration as the one which we have 
now ventured to suggest in the judicial system, should not be deemed 
expedient or advisable, we submit, with deference to the consideration 
of Government, the necessity of increasing the powers which the ma- 
gistrates are at present allowed to exercise, and of authorizing them, in 
addition to the corporal punishment which they are now allowed to 
inflict, to imprison offenders, according to the circumstances of the case, 
for a period not exceeding one year. 

Para. 54. — We further beg leave to submit to the consideration 
of Government, the expediency of placing the subordinate officers of 
police entirely under the control of the magistrate ; at present the 
police darogahs, aware that they cannot be dismissed from office 
without a representation to Government, consider themselves in some 
degree independent of their immediate superior, and many instances 
must occur where, though the magistrate has not what he conceives to 
be a charge of sufficient magnitude to prefer to Government, he still 
finds the darogah wholly incompetent to the duties committed to his 
charge. We beg leave, therefore, to recommend, that Clause 6, Regu- 
lation II of 1793 be rescinded; and that the removal of the Police 
darogahs be left to the discretion of the magistrate. 

Para. 55. — The reward of ten Rupees for the apprehension of every 
dacoit, authorized by Section 18, Regulation XXII of 1793, does not 
appear to us a sufficient recompense for the hazard that must be run, 
and the expense that must frequently be incurred, in tracing out, 
apprehending, and prosecuting to conviction, offenders of so daring and 
dangerous a description. 

Para. 56. — We would therefore recommend, that instead of the 
reward authorized by the section above noticed, the magistrates be 
allowed, in all instances where any notorious robber or thief shall be 
apprehended and prosecuted to conviction, to confer a reward not ex- 
ceeding one hundred Rupees ; that they be also authorized to confer 
rewards for the apprehension of offenders of an inferior description, 
suited to the circumstances of the case, and to the hazard that may 
have been run in apprehending them. 

Para. 57. — Third. — To establish certain regulations for prevent- 
ing the sale and purchase of stolen property. 

Para. 68. — The facility with which stolen articles of ah. descrip- 
tions are at present disposed of, encourages robbery and theft, and ren- 
ders detection extremely difficult. 

Para. 59. — Itinerant purchasers of gold and silver ornaments, and 
brass and copper utensils, which generally form the greater part of 
the booty in a dacoity, are allowed to perambulate every district, and 
to purchase every article offered for sale at half its value, without ask- 
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Anm&s o! ing a single question, and without giving any notice whatsoever to the 
trates o^^^the officers. 

24 Pereira- Para. 60. — These purchasers are in general in the employ of prin- 

aaH ist ^uiy cipal monied men at the metropolis or the foreign settlements, and 
1802. brass-beaters, who have considerable manufactories at Cutwa and 


other places. 

Para. 61. — The gold and silver articles are either melted on the 
spot, or sent for that purpose to Calcutta, where the metal is refined, 
bi ought to the Government standard, and sold to the Mint. 

Para. 62. — ^We have reason to believe, that several natives, appa- 
rently of great respectability, both in the Mofussil and in Calcutta, 
have made considerable sums of money by this nefarious traffic. 

Para. 63. — Brass and copper utensils are purchased, in the same 
manner, taken to the manufactories and melted down. 

Para. 64. — Besides the itinerant purchasers, numbers of Sonars 
and brass-beaters are established, in most parts of the different dis- 
tricts. These Sonars and brass-beaters purchase indiscriminately, from 
all descriptions of persons, whatsoever articles they offer for sale, 
and melt them down, or deface them, in such a manner as to render it 
impossible for the owners to recognise their property. 

Para. 65. — We are of opinion that itinerant dealers should be 
strictly proliibited from going about the country ; that established 
Sonars and brass-beaters should be put, under certain restrictions, and 
that all persons purchasing for less than their real value, any articles 
that may afterwards prove to have been stolen shall be prosecuted, 
not merely as receivers of stolen goods, but as accessaries to the robbe- 
ry or theft, and punished accordingly. 

Para. 66, — Brass and copper utensils should be marked with the 
initials of the proprietor’s name, or the name at full length, together 
with that of the village in which they reside. 

Para. 67. — This might be easily done at the time of purchase by 
the brass-beaters, who should be subject to penalty, if they sell any 
utensils without marking them with the initials or name of the pur- 
chaser. 

Para. 68. — The established Sonars and brass-beaters should be 
registered, and caused to make an entry of all articles brought to them 
to work up or melt down, with the head man of the village in which 
they reside, who should forward the same every week to the magis- 
trate. 

Para. 69. — Persons in the habit of lending money on pledo^es, 
should also be obliged to make an entry of them with the piinc|)al 
man of the village. 

Para. 70. — Fourth. — ^To punish the commission of crimes in gene- 
ral, and those of dacoity, and perjury in particular with more severity. 

Para. 71 —The punishment by mutilation has been humanely 
abolished by the British Government, and that of imprisonment or 
transportation substituted in its place : — the former, unless attended 
with extreme hard labour is considered by the natives of this country 
as little or no punishment ; the latter, is however dreaded, and would 
still be more so, were it passed for a longer period, and more frequent- 
ly than at present — It seems also expedient that the convicts ordered 
f6r transportation should be embarked immediately, or as soon as possi- 
ble after the confirmation of the sentence, for the place of their destina- 
tion, - 
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Para. 72. — At present, they are allowed to remain for years in the Answers of 
jail of the 24 pergunnahs, and some instances have occurred, where 
the periods for which they were transported have expired during their 24 *^Pergan- 
continement in the jail. naiis,ist July 

Para. 73. — The sentences passed at the jail deliveries, which have 
taken place in these districts, since they were entrusted to our charge, 
have seldom, even in instances of dacoity exceeded seven years, and 
very few, considering the numbers tried, have been recommended for 
transportation. — In several instances, where the facts have been so 
fully established before the magistrates, as to make them conclude that 
the punishment could not be less than that of transportation for life, so 
different have those facts appeared before the court of circuit, or in so 
different a light has the court considered them, that the offenders have 
seldom been sentenced to more than five or six years’ imprisonment. 

Para. T4. — Punishments so inadequate to the crime of which the 
offenders are convicted, must, we conceive, and indeed it has in several 
instances come under our observation, considerably lessen that degree 
of awe with which persons brought before the courts of circuit ought 
to look up to their decisions. Several notorious dacoits now in the 
jail at Russahpuglah, under sentences of four and seven years^ impri- 
sonment, have ridiculed their punishment, and told the prosecutors to 
beware when they should be released. 

Para. 75, — Convinced that unless some severe examples are 
made, no effectual check can be given to the commission of dacoities, 
we submit, with deference to the consideration of Government, the ex- 
pediency of sentencing to death the perpetrators of every dacoity in 
which murder, wounding, or any cruel treatment whatsoever shall 
have been inflicted on the persons whose houses may have been 
attacked, or others ; and that in all instances when dacoity shall not 
have been attended with any of these circumstances, the perpetrators 
be transported for life. 

Para, 76. — The crime of perjury, with exception to the town of 
Calcutta, appears to have risen to an alarming height throughout the 
Company’s territories, and to call most loudly for a much severer degree 
of punishment than the existing regulations direct. 

Para. 77. — In addition therefore to the corporal punishment, 
public exposure and godena inscription, prescribed by Regulation 
XVII of 1797, we beg leave to recommend, that all offenders convicted 
of the crime of perjury, he transported for a period of not less than 
seven years. 

Para. 78. — Since the arrival of the judges now presiding in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, the crime of perjury, which was formerly 
as prevalent at the Presidency as it now is in the Mofussil, has by the 
deservedly severe sentences passed by the Court on all offenders of this 
description, been almost effectually checked; and scarce an instance 
of perjury appears for sometime past to have occurred in the Supreme 
Court. 

34th Interry. Para. 79 — The operation of the last regulation res- 
pecting the tax on spirituous liquors, has, we think, been beneficial 
in the districts subject to our jurisdiction. We have reason to believe 
that the vice of drunkenness is not so prevalent as formerly ; and we 
are of opinion that it would be less so, if the tax were levied in its 
fullest extent, throughout the 24 perg'innah^ and districts adjacent to 
Calcutta. " 
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ilie B5th Interrj. Para. 80. — We are not at present aware of any 

trates of ^the ^neasures, beyond those which we have already suggested, that would 
24 Pergun- particularly conduce towards the improvement of the moral character 
?802 of the inhabitants of our jurisdiction. 

86th Interry. Para. 81. — We are unable to speak as to the effect 
of the Regulation which declares persons convicted of the crime of 
perjury, liable to be marked on the forehead ; no instanceshaving yet 
come under our observation, in which the mark has been inscribed. 

37th Interry. Para. 82. — We are of opinion that the punishment 
of transportation has been attended with good effect, and that it would 
still be more beneficial to the police of the country, if the sentence 
was passed more frequently, and the convicts embarked immediately, 
or as soon as possible after its confirmation, for the place of their des- 
tination. 

38fch Interry. Para. 83. — We have stated our opinion on the sub- 
jects noticed in this Interrogatory, in the 5th, 71st and 73rd pi^eced- 
ing paragraphs. 

39th Interry. Para. 84. — The general conduct of the Europeans 
not in the service of the Company, who reside v/ithin our jurisdiction, 
is correct; and very few instances have occurred, of any complaint 
whatsoever having been preferred against them. 

40th Interry. Para. 85, — We believe the weavers and other manu- 
facturers in our jurisdiction to be well satisfied with their condition ^ 
and that the existing laws and regulations are well calculated, both 
for ensuring justice to them, and for obtaining the punctual performance 
of their engagements with the officers of the Company, and the indi- 
vidual European merchants. 


Zillah, 24 Pergunnahs, &c. ) (Signed) C. F. MARTYN. \ 

Foujdarry Abawlut, > ( „ ) W. C. BLACQUIERE. I Magis- 

Ist July 1802. j ( „ ) A. MACKLEW. Ttrates. 

( „ ) E. THOROTON. j 


APPENDIX No. 11. 

Reports of judges of circuit ox termixatox of their sessioxs. 

To 


jA]iiES Stuart, Esq., 

Register to the Nizamut Adawlut, Fort William^ 

Sir, 

cuto'OoTrt ^ leave to report, that in conformity to the ordei's of Govern- 
and Hient, I have proceeded to the several stations in the Calcutta division, 
Session 1802 . and held the sessions at each station except the last that of Zillah 24 
pergunnahs ; which duty Mr. Ramus has, with the sanction of Govern- 
ment, undertaken to perform himself. 

2. The judge of circuit is required, by the Regulations, to trans- 
mit to the Nizamut Adawlut, a report respecting the jails; the treat- 
ment or. employment of the prisoners ; the effect of the administration 
of the present system of laws ; and such other matters as may appea 
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to him deserving of notice. Accordingly, I now proceed to submit to 
the court such observations as occur to me on those subjects. 

3. The greatest part of the trials which have come before me 
were for robbery ; and, as far as I have had an opportunity of looking 
into the records of former years, this appears to have been always the 
case* 

4. The whole number of persons tried at the six stations, where 
I have held the sessions is about 1,000 ; the number convicted, and 
sentenced to different punishments is 446. 

5. On considering the number tried, and the number convicted, 
during the present circuit, when compared with the number tried, and 
convicted, of former circuits, 1 do not perceive, any material diflerence. 
They are rather diminished ; but not so much so, in my opinion, as to 
warrant any decisive conclusion in favor of the present system of 
Police, or administration of justice. On this subject I shall, in a sub- 
sequent part of this report, trouble the court with a few remarks. 

6. At Burdwan, Nuddea, and Jessore, substantial jails have been 
errected by Government, on the same plan, and appear to be well cal- 
culated for the purpose. But, from the progressive increase of the 
number of convicts at all those zillahs, I conceive it will not be possible 
long to accommodate them. 

7. Indeed these three jails would have been full before this time, 
had not some of the convicts been removed from Nuddea and Jessore, 
to Midnapore ; and at Burdwan it as been usual to keep many hun- 
dreds constantly on the roads, where they sleep in tents or huts, pro- 
vided for the purpose. This plan seems to succeed, and I see no ob- 
jection to it. 

8. The port at Midnapore forms a very spacious and excellent 
jail, but it requires some repairs ; at present, half of it, is appropriated 
to military purposes ; and it is divided in the centre by a wall. The 
whole would contain about two thousand prisoners, without incon- 
venience. 

9. The jail of Hooghly was, formerly, the private dwelling-house 
of a native. The situation is not good ; but, on the whole, I think the 
building answers the purpose tolerably well. 

10. 1 he jail at Beerbhoom is bad, being constructed of mud and 
straw, and situated on the worst spot that could well be chosen: at no 
station probably is a new jail so much wanted as at Beerbhoom. 

11. It may be inconvenient to Government to build a new jail 
at present ; but the two grand objects of security from fire, and from 
escape, may be accomplished at a very small expense, without any 
other building than a pucka wall of four sides, and slight chappers 
erected in the inside, for the accomodation of the prisoners. 

12. I would propose, that a good spot be fixed upon by the 
magistrate, and a substantial wall erected, ten or twelve feet high, such 
as will bear beams or arches, in case it should hereafter be determined 
to have a complete pucka jail. 

13. I think that, at all events, a square wall of two or three 
hundred feet each side, with arches, and Syriam roofs in the inside, 
would answer every purpose of a jail, in this country. I do not clearly 
see tbe necessity of large apartments and cells, in the style of a 
European jail, such as have been erected, at a great expense to Govern- 
ment, in many parts of tbe country. 

14. The matter howeA^er has, doubtless, been considered long ago; 
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and the opinions of professional men must have been taken, previous- 
ly to the adoption of the plan on which Government thought proper to 
build so many expensive jails. 

15. Nevertheless, it is my duty at present to offer such observa- 
tions as occur to me on the subject ; and I submit the above suggestion 
for such consideration as the court may think it deserves. 

16. The convicts are employed, more or less, at every station of 
this division which I have visited ; but I doubt whether their work is 
every where of much public utility, and whether it is laborious, as it 
ought to be. 

17. The convicts are fed, clothed and accommodated, I think, 
better than the common labouring class of people, and their situation 
ensures them constant subsistence, even in a year of scarcity; but they 
do not, generally speaking, work so hard as coolies. 

18. I beg leave to suggest, that at each zillah, some officer be 
entrusted with the superintendence of labouring convicts ; that such 
officer he held responsible for their being regularly employed in any 
particular species of public work to be recommended by the magis- 
trate, and that monthly reports be made of the progress of the work. 

19. I conceive the judges of circuit might, without impropriety, 
be empowered to banish convicts, from one zillah to another. This 
might prove of service, both as public benefit, in directing their labour 
to objects of the greatest utility, and likewise as holding out a new 
punishment, heavier than simple imprisonment, and lighter than 
transportation beyond sea. 

20- ^ I take the liberty here to offer my opinion, that Section 5 of 
Eegulation 2nd, 1799, rendering such convicts as escape, and are re-taken, 
liable to transportation, beyond sea, is a law which sometimes opera- 
tes with great severity ; particularly if, as I understand, no measures 
are taken by Government to enable the convicts to return to Bengal, 
at the expiration of the term of their sentences ; although it must be 
well known, that hardly any native possesses the means of procurino- 
a passage for himself. ^ 

21. It is a duty lately imposed on the judge of circuit to report 
upon the state of the embankments. I beg leave to mention, that I 
had no opportunity of personally inspecting them, and that all the in- 
formation I am able to furnish respecting their condition, is the result 
of enquiries made by me, of the collectors and other persons, in the 
sever^ districts which I have visited in the course of the circuit. 

^ 22. The bunds of zillah, and particularly those of Mundulgaiit, 
received much damage last year, owing to an extraordinary inunda- 
tion ; a regular investigation was made into the cause of their failiire ; 
at present 1 learn that such measui’es have been taken to repair all the 
bunds of Butd wan which require it, as will afford the best prospect of 
their preservation in future. 

23. It is intended, I believe, to abandon several of the Mnndul- 
gaut bunds, and never to repair them again. I conclude that such a 
measure has not been hastily resolved upon. I have not myself 
sufficient knowledge of the country, to form an opinion on the subject. 
^ ^ 24. Of the Nnddea bunds, I learnt that they suffered very little 
n^ury last rains, and that the zemindars, by whom they are kept in 
repair, in consideration of a deduction allowed them in their jumma, 
have been directed to commence the repairs, I think it unnecessary to 
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make any further remark, than, that to the best of my judgment, there 

is no danger of their being neglected. ^ cuitfoatermi^ 

25. The bunds of Midnapore, immediately under the superinten- nation of their 
dence of the collector of that ziliaii, were very well secured from damage, Sessions. 
during the last rainy season ; and if the measures lately recommended i.— Cal- 
by the collector be approved, and carried into execution, I have no cutta Court o£ 
doubt the state of the bunds will be perfectly substantial next year, 

The collector of Midnapore has directed his attention to the subject of 
the poolbundy, and in a very ample report to the Board of Revenue, 
has described certain abuses and oppressions, consisting chiefly of 
pressing ryots to work in the pools, which call aloud for a remedy. 

26. The bunds in the vicinity of Tuinlook were last year put in 
a state of substantial repair, and suffered no material damage from in- 
undation ; but towards the end of the rains, a considerable extent of 
bund near the Roopuarain river was washed away, with the bank on 
which it stood, by the violence of the freshes from the hills. By the 
immediate construction of a new bund further inland, the greater part 
of pergunnah Tumlook was saved from destruction, with the loss of 
only a large tract of land to the zemindar, and a few houses of the 
ryots. 

27- The repairs of the bunds necessary for the protection of the 
country near Tumlook, against inundation in the ensuing rains, are 
now going on, under the superintendence of the salt agent, and pro- 
mise to be fully adequate to the purpose. But it is proper to mention, 
that if the customary bunds in the adjoining pergunnahs of Mina and 
Cossijura be discontinued (and it is reported their relinquishment is 
in agitation) it is the opinion of the salt agent of Tumlook, that a 
large portion of the lands in that division, and those the most produc- 
tive in salt will be greatly endangered. 

28. The bunds of Zillah Jessore sustained less injur}^ last year 
than for many years preceding. The acting collector has lately per- 
sonally inspected several of them ; and 1 understood from him, that 
the expense of the repairs for the next year will be less by about one- 
third than the amount usually laid out. 

29. I know not whether it would be practicable, in some parts 
of the country to employ convicts in the bunds with advantage. 

Whenever a quantity of simple work, consisting chiefly of digging 
earth is performed, and a considerable number of workmen is required 
on a small extent of ground, the plan might perhaps answer. 

30. It being expected on this occasion, that I should submit to 
the Nizamut Adawlut what occurs to me on the subject of the Police, 
and the administration of criminal justice, I shall endeavour to state 
my sentiments on those subjects ; premising only the local experience 
and information 1 possess, being by no means extensive, I shall pos- 
sibly, in the little of novelty I have to offer, be very liable to fall 
into error. 

31. I shall confine m}^ remarks chiefly to the subject of dacoity, 
because I do not recollect that any other crime of magnitude, affecting 
the persons and property of the community (except perhaps perjury) 
has attained a very alarming height in this division, or appears to re- 
quire from me any observations; because any effectual measures taken 
to suppress dacoity, would at the same time contribute to put an end 
to all other breaches of the peace, and because dacoity is in itself, in 
my opinion, the greatest evil existing in the country. 
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Tlie crime of dacoity, or robbery in gangs, consisting of from ten 
or fifty, sometimes above a hundred, prevails throughout this division, 
and I imagine throughout Bengal to an enormous extent. 

33. The crime of dacoity has, I believe, increased greatly since 
the British administration of justice, and I know not that it has yet 
diminished. 

ok In a year of plenty, like the present, when few are in want 
of food or employment, dacoity will certainly prevail less, than in a 
year of scarcity. But generally speaking, taking one year with an- 
otliei', I doubt much whether dacoity is less frecj[ueiit than heretofore. 

35. In spite of the great difficulty of proof, numbers are convict- 
ed at every session, and still greater number detained in custody as sus- 
picious characters, till they give security for their good behaviour. 

36. The numbers of convicts confined at the six stations of this 
division, under sentence of imprisonment (independent of zillah, 24 
pergunnabs) is about 4,000 ; of them, probably nine-tenths are dacoits ; 
besides these, some hundreds have of late years been transported. The 
growing expense of the maintenance of such numbers of convicts, will 
probably soon excite the attention of Government. 

37- The number of persons convicted of dacoity, however great 
it may appear, is certainly small, in proportion to those who are guilty 
of the crime. This will be evident, if we consider the number who 
escape on trial, for want of satisfactory evidence, and the few brought 
to trial, in each case, in proportion to the numbers which it appears be- 
longed to the gang. 

SS. Moreover, many robberies are committed that are never heard 
of by the judge of circuit ; some perhaps, that never reached the ears 
of the zillah magistrate. 

39. At Midnapore I find, by the reports of the Police darogahs, 
that in the year 1802, a period of peace and tranquillity, they sent 
intelligence of no less than ninety-three robberies, most of them, as 
usual, committed by large gangs : with respect of fifty-one of these 
ninety-three robberies or dacoities, nothing more was heard of them, 
than that they happened; not a man was taken: — of the remaining 
forty-two, a very few, frequently only one or two in each gang, were 
taken, and one Jmndred and thirty- eight have been convicted. 

40. It must not be supposed that dacoity prevails in the district 
of Midnapore to a greater extent, than in other districts of this divi- 
sion; on the contrary, I think there is less, except perhaps in Beer- 
bhoom. In Burdwan, there is certainly three or four times as much. 
The Midnapore reports I mention, only, because they were made under 
my own eye, and I am satisfied of their accuracy. 

41. Moreover, they agree with my own observation at Jessore, 
and other places. If it is suspected that the reports are incorrect, or if 
they are admitted to be correct, and the prevalence of dacoity is denied 
to be so genera] in other ziUahs, as T would suggest, inquiries may be 
made, and further proof, I conceive, furnished without difficulty, 

42. It is unnecessary to describe the shocking cruelty and ferocity 
of dacoite, or the terror they inspire, among the most valuable classes 
of the community. I will just mention, that it is the usage of the 
country for those who have amassed a small sum of money, to conceal 
or keep it in their houses ; an d that the case of a man robbed of all he 

possessed, the earnings of laborious industry for many years, is, to the 
best of my belief not uncommon. 
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43. The Nizamut Adawlut know very well the nature of dacoity, 
and must be aware of the misery of the individuals, whose persons and 
property are attacked by them. This the court know, since the worst 
cases are submitted to their revision. But \ am not sure that they have 
an adequate idea of the extent to which dacoity prevails. 

44. At all events, what I have already said is, I imagine, suffici- 
ent for my present purpose ; that is, susceptible of a remedy. It will 
be proper to consider, shortly, the causes of the frequency of the crime 
of robbery. 

49. The causes generally assigned, are, the want of co-operation 
in guards and heads of villages ; the too great extent of darogahs juris- 
dictions ; the too small numbers of Police officers ; dishonesty of 
chokedars ; dread of the vengeance of dacoits ; cowardice in not resist- 
ing dacoits ; facility of disposing of goods robbed ; the general fear 
among the people of killing dacoits ; the low pay given to darogahs ; 
the great ease with which burglary is committed ; the repugnance in 
Hindoos to take the oath, and thereby contribute to the conviction of 
delinquents. 

50. Besides these causes, which appear to me sufficiently to 
account for the fact, there is a general complaint that the laws are 
too lenient ; hence, the most common and obvious remedy is increasing 
the severity of punishment. 

51. If the crime of dacoity increases, it is proposed to condemn 
all dacoits to transportation, which it is known the natives dread, and 
very justly, as the heaviest penalty next to death ; and if dacoity 
should still prevail, it will perhaps be thought proper to punish capi- 
tally all such as may be convicted of the crime. 

52. I am by no means sure of the necessity or propriety of such 
remedies. Before I can form a judgment of their efficacy, 1 must be 
certain that the punishment reaches the offenders; at present, the 
punishment does not reach them; they elude conviction ; they elude 
apprehension. We have no right, therefore, to say that the punish- 
ments awarded by the present laws are too light. We cannot say that 
men become dacoits because the punishments are too lenient ; they be- 
come so, because their chance of escaping altogether is so good, 

53. A robber, even in Bengal, is, 1 presume a man of courage and 
enterprize, who, though he roughly estimates the risk he is to run, by 
continuing his depredations on the public, is rather apt to under-rate 
that risk, small as it is, in reality. 

54. Each individual, in a gang of fifty dacoits, perhaps calculates 
the chance of his being brought to jusiice, and imprisoned for seven 
or eight years, as ten to one in his favor. If by an efficient Police, we 
could bring the chance to ten to one against his escaping, and leave the 
punishment the same, he would, 1 apprehend, be more effectually de- 
terred from committing robberies, than by leaving the chance the same, 
and applying a capital punishment in case of conviction. 

55. It is, by enquiring how many dacoits are convicted, and how 
many escape, that we may be enabled to ascertain, in some degree, to 
what proportion of them, the increasing the rigour of the punishment 
can be applicable. 

56. It is true that multitudes have been already transported, but 
a much greater multitude has escaped ; and if the offence is as common, 
or nearly so, as before the increased penalty, then, we have only obtain^ 
ed one more example %o illustrate, what was well known before, that 
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Reports of heavy punishments, unless cerfcaiii and expeditious, produce little effect 
civ^^oa temi' deterring from the commission of crimes. 

nSoa^f their o7. The punishments at present inflicted, or intended to be inflict- 
Sessions. ed on dacoits, are sufficiently rigorous ; when murder is perpetrated, the 
— ~ whole gang is liable to the penalty of death. When great violence or 
cutta C^rttf cruelty is exercised by dacoits, and clearly proved, transportation ought 
Circuit, 2nd to be, and I believe is, almost invariably recommended ; and transpor- 
Sessionisoa tation is a most dreadful punishment to the natives: moreover, the 
sentence operates, if I am not misinformed in all cases during life. 

58. To punish burglary in general with death or with transporta- 
tion, would, in my opinion, be unnecessarily severe. Simple burglary 
is, in this country, very easily committed ; the temptation to commit 
it is great. The crime called nunkub zunnee, or making holes in the 
wall, and taking goods out of the house, would, in England, be 
held to be a burglary ; but the evil or loss suffered, and the danger or 
alarm incurred, by the person whose house is robbed in this manner, are 
in few instances very serious. To punish such a crime capitally, would 
surely be inflicting a penalty, entirely disproportioned to the offence. 

59. In Benares it is said that the crime of robbery is, compara- 
tively speaking, uncommon ; and if so, how happens it that the same 
laws are sufficiently rigorous for the inhabitants of Benares, which are 
not for those of Bengal ? There is nothing, I presume, in the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants of the Upper Provinces, which can lead us to 
infer that they are more easily deterred from violence, than the mild 
and timorous Bengalies. 

60. On the whole, I should be sorry to see the penal laws altered. 
It may be thought that they are, as at present, administered, in some 
degree arbitrary and uncertain ; and they maybe so ; but I think them 
not the worse for that, nor do, the well informed natives. I am sure, 
if we appoint specific punishments for every crime, we should feel the 
inconvenience of it. 

61. I admit, as a true and wholesome general maxim, that no 
distinctions should be made, but that all should know they have a 
certain punishment to expect, if convicted of a specific crime. Yet in 
this country, it will be found that tbe injury suffered is frequently 
very different, from the commission of crimes of the same denomina- 
tion ; and that it is hardly possible for us, accurately to define parti- 
cular crimes. 

62. I see not why we should despair of preventing crimes by any 
other method, than that of holding out the fear of punishment, 

63. I think that by classing and numbering the villages and the 
inhabitants ; rendering the tannahs more compact ; sub-dividing them, 
and nominati ng sirdars, over each division ; something might be gained. 
The object should be, to obtain the co-operation of the people. The 
ignorance of the Police officers respecting the persons and character of 
individuals residing within the limits of their jurisdiction, is notorious 
and inevitable. 

64. The zemindars, pykes, and village chokedars, can hardly be 
deemed public servants ; they are ill paid ; and their pay does not de- 
pend on Government or its officers. They occasionally attend the 
tannah, and give iioformation of a robbery committed by some other 
chokedars, their rivals ; but as to any effectual resistance to dacoits, or 
any previous steps taken to prevent their depredations, little can be 
expected from this description of persons. 
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05. It is to tlie darogali then, and ten or a dozen subordinate Reports of 
officers, each in all respects inferior to a parish constable in England, Juif 
that eer commit the care of preserving the peace of a district 2 or 300 nation of tLeir 
squa wmiles in extent, and often containing 100,000 inhabitants. Sessions. 

66. The. darogah is generally unfit, possessing no spirit, vigour, or ^ 

address ; he is a stranger too, not interested, or possessing property in Conrt^of 

the district. He is often negligent and corrupt ; sometimes, little res- Circuit, 2nd 
pected, being ill paid, and unable to maintain any dignity of character ; Session I802« 
and his only care is, to make a shew of vigilance and activity, lest he 

should create displeasure in the magistrate. 

67. It should he the study of Government, in my opinion, to form, 
if possible, a body of gentry, such as exists in other countries ; an inter- 
mediate order between the governors and the governed, to whom the 
one might look down, and the other might look up. At present, no 
such order exists. Most of the men who once possessed rank and 
wealth are gone to ruin. The men of property who do exist, are, for 
the* most part, such as have lately risen. 

68. That the magistrate can maintain the peace over a million or 
more of persons, without the help of a considerable number, whose in- 
terest, or sense of duty, shall induce them to assist him, is plainly im- 
possible. It is equally impossible, that a million or mote of indi- 
viduals, comprising the lower classes of the community, can be pre- 
vented from preying upon each other, unless tbei^e is constantly in 
their sight, a sufficient number of men deriving competent authority 
from Government, to compose a superintending power, capable of keep- 
ing them in awe, and, in some degree, of affording them protection. 

69. The lower classes, indeed the whole people, are removed to a 
distance from the magistrates ; and individuals are lost and confound- 
ed, in the immense mass of the population of this country. The 
natural operation of our system, does not appear to me to diminish 
the distance between the people and the magistrate ; neither our 
regulations nor our habits have, I think, any tendency to correct the 
evil 

70. The terror of dacoits among the ryots is excessive ; they 
cannot be persuaded to enter into a league, for their own security. 

They are the most timid spiritless race in the world, and will not, 
though ever so numerous, make the least effort to defend themselves 
and families from a handful of dacoits. 

71. I would endeavour to arm, and in some degree, embody and 
discipline the inhabitants of every village, for the special purpose of 
opposing dacoits. I would have it explained to all of them, that Govern- 
ment wished them to defend themselves, and with that view, invite 
them to accustom themselves to assemble at the sound of a drum, or 
on the first alarm or signal to be agreed upon, that they should repair 
to the spot, unite and support each other, and do their utmost, to seize 
or destroy the dacoits. 

72. I would cause them clearly to understand, that to wound or 
kill a dacoit, while committing an act of violence, was no crime, but 
on the contrary meritorious ; and would assure them, that, in the event 
of any of themselves being killed or disabled in such a service. Govern- 
ment would grant a provision for their fiimilies^ 

73. If this should prove effectual, a step would be gained, towards 
emancipating the ryots of Bengal from their present most helpless and 
degraded state. They would no longer tamely deliver themselves up 
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to the wanton and desperate attacks of dacoits : they would no longer 
resort to the expedient of retaining, as chokcdars, well-known dacoits, 
paying them rather for their forbearance to do mischief, than for acting 
as guards. 

74. Neither would they, after a robbery, be harrassed by the vex- 
atious visits and outrage, and the plunder of gooyendas and girdwars, 
who constantly, when supported by the least color of authority from 
the magistrate, intimidate, extort, suborn, and rob, under pretence of 
bringing offenders to justice. 

75. In the course of trials, the guilty very often, according to 
the best of my observation escape conviction. 

76. Sometimes an atrocious robbery or murder is sworn to, and 
in all appearance clearly established, by the evidence on the part of the 
prosecutors, but when we come to the defence, an alibi is set up ; and 
though we are inclined to disbelieve it, if two or three witnesses swear 
consistently to such alibi, and elude every attempt to catch them in 
prevarication or contradiction, we are thrown into doubt, and the pri- 
soners escape. 

77. Very frequently, the witnesses on the part of the prosecution, 
swear to facts in themselves utterly incredible, for the purpose of fully 
convicting the accused, when, if they had simply stated what they saw 
and knew, their testimony would have been sufficient : they frequently, 
under an idea that the proof may be thought defective by those who 
judge according to the regulations, and that the accused will escape 
and wreak their vengeance upon the witnesses who appear against them, 
exaggerate the facts, in such a manner, that their credit is utterly 
destroyed. 

78. Witnesses have generally each a long story to tell (they are 
seldom few in number, and often differ widely, in character, caste, habits, 
and education) thrice over ; namely, to the darogah, the magistrate, and 
the court of circuit ,* they relate tediously and minutely, but not accu- 
rately, a variety of things done and said ; numerous variations and 
contradictions occur, and are regarded, with cautious jealousy ; though 
in reality, they perhaps seldom furnish a reasonable presumption of 
falsehood. 

79. But who shall distinguish between mistake and imposture ? 
what judge can distinguish the exact truth, among the numerous in- 
consistencies of the natives he examines ? how often do those inconsis- 
tencies proceed, from causes very different from those suspected by us; 
how often, [from simplicity, fear, embarrassment in the witness ; how 
often, from our own ignorance and impatience ? 

80. We cannot wonder that the natives are aware of our suspici- 
ous and incredulous tempers : they see how difficult it is to persuade us, 
to believe a true story, and accordingly endeavour to suit, our taste, 
with a false one. 

81* I have no doubt that, previously to their examination as 
witnesses, they frequently compare notes together, and consult upon 
the best mode of making their story appear probable to the gentleman ; 
whose wisdom, it cannot be expected, should be satisfied with an art- 
less tale ; whose sagacity is so apt to imagine snares of deception, in 
the most perfect candour and simplicity. 

82, We cannot but observe, that a story, before it reaches us, often 
acquires the strongest features of artifice and fabrication- There is 
almost ri'w^ays something kept back, as unfit for us to hear, lest we 
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should form an opinion, unfavourable to the veracity of the witness. Keports of 
It is most painful to reflect how very often witnesses are afraid to speak tee- 
the truth in our cutcherries. nation of their 

83. We cannot study the genius of the people, in its own sphere Sessions. 

of action. We know little of their domestic life, their knowledge, i.-.ca! 
conversation, amusements, their trades and castes, or any of those c^^ttaQourt of 
national and individual characteristics, which are essential to a com- Circuit, 2iid 
■•plete knowledge of them. Every day affords us examples of something Session 1802. 
new and surprising ; and we have no principle to guide us, in the 
investigation of facts, except an extreme diffidence of our opinion, a 
consciousness of inability to judge of what is probable or improbable. 

84. Sometimes we see the most unfair means taken, by informers 
and thief-takers, to detect and apprehend the accused. We find con- 
fessions extorted, and witnesses suborned : at the same time, we think 
the accused guilty, and the prosecution fails, merely because the unfair 
play used against them, leads us to suspect more. 

85. Twice or thrice during my circuit, prisoners have escaped, in 
spite of strong evidence against them of dacoity, because it appeared 
that the prosecutors and witnesses had long concealed, what they after- 
wards pretended to know ; and this concealment, gave an appearance 
of the story being afterwards trumped up against the accused. 

80. One case of this kind,— -the trial of Radakaut Sirdar and 
others for robbery and murder, I had occasion to refer to the Nizamut 
Adawlut from Hooghly. Another of the same kind, occurred at Nud- 
dea, where the evidence was strong, hut where the witnesses had failed 
to come forward, during a month and more ; and it is very possible 
that, in both these cases, the concealment arose from the causes assigned, 
namely, in the one case, the dread of dacoits ; and in the other, the 
aversion to take the oath. 

87. When we recollect the extreme uncertainty to us, of every 
fact which depends on the credit of the natives to support it, who can 
wonder that a very slight circumstance should turn the scale in the 
prisoner’s favour ; and that while, we think innocence possible, we 
hesitate to condemn to death or transportation. 

88. I do not speak of these things, with any view of proposing a 
remedy. If the mind is not convinced of guilt, an acquittal must 
follow ; and we have nothing left to do, but to lament that a robberj^ 
or a murder took place, and that justice has failed to overtake the 
offenders. 

89. I have no new rules to propose for the conduct of trials, in 
the criminal courts, or for admitting or believing evidence. I am 
inclined to think no rules of evidence can serve any purpose, hut to 
embarrass the courts, and create new obstacles to 5he conviction of the 
guilty. 

90. The evil I complain of is extensive, and, I fear, irreparable. 

The difficulty we experience in discerning truth and falsehood among 
the natives, may be ascribed, I think, chiefly to our want of connection 
and intercourse, with them; to the peculiarity of their manners and 
habits, their excessive ignorance of our characters, and our almost 
equal ignorance of theirs. 

91. Prosecutions are often instigated, or carried on by the agen- 
cy of persons at enmity, or in rivalship, with the culprits ; this is 
frequently the case, when the accused are village chokedars ; yet most 
of the dacoits, in some zillahs, are these chokedars ; and few dare. 
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appear against them, but those who are of the same description with 
themselves. 

92. From all the above causes, proceed the numerous acquittals 
of prisoners, at every jail delivery. The calendars, the darogah’s re- 
ports, the evidence on every trial, and the information of all, convince 
us, that innumerable robberies and murders, that atrocities of the worst 
conceivable kind are committed ; and that very often, the perpetrators 
are before us ; yet do we find ourselves, from causes of the nature 
above described, constrained to let them loose again, to prey on 
society ; or, at the utmost, to direct that they be discharged, on giving 
security for their good behaviour. 

93. And this giving of security, it may be observed, is no pledge 
whatever of future good behaviour ; since whoever has a few Rupees, 
whether a man of the best or worst character, can prociii'e security , 
and whoever has nothing, can seldom or never procure it. 

, 94 The judge of circuit is from day to day, engaged in trying 
large gangs for robbery and murder, and letting them go ; and the 
country continues to be overrun with them, to a degree truly deplora- 
ble, After wading through a mass of contradictory evidence, he is 
left unsatisfied respecting the reality of the facts under investigation, 
very strongly inclined to believe the guilt of the prisoners ; it may 
nevertheless be easily conceived, that in the double chance of the folly, 
and the villainy on the part of the prosecution, and the fabrication 
of a defence by the accused, the evidence is deemed imperfect ; and 
the result is, that the culprits are discharged altogether, or perhaps, 
ordered to give security. 

95. Indeed, considering all the obstacles, I am rather surprized 
at the number who are convicted, though so many do escape. 

96. We are, in every stage, presented with complicated difficul- 
ties ; we cannot prevent dacoity, by holding out the dread of penal 
laws ; we cannot prevail upon the ryots, to resist the dacoits ; and 
they are backward, in giving information, or deposing against them. 
Our efforts, whether directed to deter, to resist, to detect, or convict, 
are ail frustrated. 

97. I think the judges and magistrates should be entrusted with 
the power of pronouncing final judgment, and carrying the sentence 
into execution, without reference to the court of circuit, in all cases 
where they might be of opinion that imprisonment for a year, or even 
two or three was sufficient for the crime. 

98. By this, the business of the circuit would be much dimi- 
nished; fewer false defences would be fabricated; fewer witnesses 
would be haiTassed, with two journies to the Sudder, and Government 
would be subjected to less expense, for the subsistence of the witnesses 
and prosecutors. 

99. I was happy to hear, in reply to my reference respecting the 
corporal oath administered by us, to Hindoos, that Government have 
it in contemplation to enact a regulation which may provide for 
the inconvenience, which I took the liberty to state to tbe Nizamut 
Adawlut. 

100. I have mentioned the number of robberies, accounts of 
which were received last year, by the magistrate of Midnapore. Of 
these robberies, it is remarkable, that two or three only, out of the 
ninetyrthree were committed in the jungle mehals ; where, a few years 
ago, nothing but, anarchy and depredation prevailed ; but where, at 
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present, the Police is committed to the zemindar, and is attended with 
little or no expense to Government, 

101. The reason of this appears to me, that the jungle zemindars 
are able to avail themselves of the assistance of the body of the peo- 
ple, in maintaining the peace. Their ryots, or a great number of them, 
are now engaged to act as pikes, or guards, when occasion requires. 

102. Whenever this is not the case, the Police will probably be 
found to be bad. Whenever the state of the community is such, that 
a great part of the individuals composing it, cannot be made use of to 
preserve order, insecurity must subsist in one shape or other. 

103. To imagine that a darogah and ten burkendaze, can main- 
tain the peace throughout a tannah, is, I fear, a vain delusion : when- 
ever the Police is good, it cannot, I am inclined to suspect, be justly 
ascribed to that establishment, but to the operation of other causes. 

104. It is possibly to the influence possessed by the inhabilants 
of a particular pergunnah, by a particular zemindar, or by aumiis and 
gomastahs, of men of courage of wealth, or to some other interior local 
cause, and not to the general plan of the establishment of a darogah 
and his officers, that we are indebted for the preservation of the peace, 
whenever the peace is preserved. 

105. I take the liberty to suggest, that if reports were made of 
the number of dacoities committed ; and if the local circumstances 
which might be supposed to affect the Police were pointed out ; if such 
reports were regularly procured from different parts of the country, in 
my opinion, much valuable information would be gained. 

1 06* My experience does not extend far ; and I am unable to 
form an accurate opinion upon the effect of the different systems which 
exist in different parts of the country. 

107. I hear from common report, that in parts of Beliar, Benares, 
and the Upper Provinces, there is less dacoity than in Bengal ; and I 
should conceive there would be little difficulty in ascertaining, whe- 
ther this is the fact or not. 

lOS. 1 should suppose too, that it would not be impossible to 
discover to what it is owing that dacoity prevails, less in one part of 
the country than in another : whether to the general character of the 
people, the incentives or discouragements to idleness and profligacy, 
the vigilance or negligence oC magistrates, the face of the country, the 
general system of the Police establishment, and the officers in the pay 
of Government, or the subordinate arrangement of village chokedars ; 
whether in any of these, or other circumstances, we are to search for 
the increase and decrease of crimes, might I presume, be ascertained 
by carefully comparing the state of one part of the country, with an- 
other ; and till the defects shall be clearly ascertained, it is vain to 
hope that adequate remedies will be applied to repair them. 

109. It may not be amiss to say a few words upon a question 
which has been much agitated of late, whether, to invest the pi'oprie- 
tors of land with the Police in, their several estates, would be an advi- 
sable measure ? 

1 10. I have mentioned the success of this plan, in the jungle 
mehals of Midnapore, when I was emprowered by Government three 
years ago to carry it into execution. I have observed too, that our 
object ought to be, in my opinion, to procure the assistance of a large 
portion of the ryots ; and this it may be concluded, can best be effect- 
ed by the influence of their land-holders. 
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Bepork of HI. Wlierever the zemindars do possess the same kind of in- 
their ryots, that is employed by the jungle zemindars of 
nation of tlieir Midnapore, I think they might with advantage be authorized to exert 
Sessions. it. But I do not know that this influence is now, any where to be 
^ 0 ^ 1 .— Cal- fo^nd, but in the jungles. 

ciitta Court of 112. Nor would it be safe or easy, or perhaps practicable at pre- 

Circnit, 2nd to create anew this sort of influence. It prevailed, I apprehend, 

Session j^^j^^tofore, very much throughout the country ; but owing to our sys- 
tem of laws, and to the sale of almost all the large estates, which are 
still every day changing proprietors, it is much diminished every 
where, and in some places nearly extinguished. 

113. For by us, allis silently changed. The ryot and the zemindar, 
and the gomastah, are, by the levelling power of the regulations, very 
much reduced to an equality. The protecting, but often oppressive 
and tyrannical power of the zemindar, and the servitude of the ryot 
are at an end. All the lower classes, the poorest, I fear often, in vain 
now look to the regulations only, for preserving them against extor- 
tion and rapacity- 

114. The operation of our system, has gradually loosened 
that intimate connection betweeen the ryots and the zemindars, which 
subsisted heretofore. The ryots were once the vassals of their zemin- 
dars. Their dependence on the zemindar, and their attachment to him, 
have ceased. They are now often at open variance with him, and 
though they cannot contend with him on equal terms, they not 
unfrequently engage in law suits with him, and set him at defiance. 

115. The zemindar formerly, like his ancestors, resided on 
his estate. He was regarded as the chief and the father of his tenants, 
from whom all expected protection, but against whose oppressions 
there was no red ress. 

116. At present, the estates are often possessed by Calcutta 
purchasers who never see them, whose agents have little intercourse 
with the tenants, except to collect the rents, and in that business, they 
proceed strictly and coldly by the regulations. 

117- I believe that in general, the ryots are not ill-treated by 
this description of persons, but it is obvious that gomastahs cannot 
generally be entrusted with the Police. 

118. I have been led to enlarge upon these topics more than I 
at first proposed to myself ; and perhaps, in an unusual manner. The 
subject is important and interesting, and it would, I conceive, be a 
breach of duty in me, to neglect this opportunity of delivering my 
sentiments as fully as I am able. 

I am, Sir, 

Calcutta, \ Your most obedient humble servant, 

24* MuTch 1803. J , (Signed) H. STRACHEY, 


To 


Sir, 


S. T. Goad, Esq., 

Register to the Nizamut Adatvlnt 


Ko, 1- Bareil- I beg leave to inform the Court of Nizamut Adawlut, that shortly 
br DiTisioPi my return from the last circuit of the Ceded Provinces, I was 
^ * engaged in another public duty at Futtehgur, which occupied me till 
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within ^ these few days. 1 have now left Futtehgur, and am Kep^ts 
proceeding down the river as expeditiously as I can towards Calcutta, cStf^n temi' 
with a view to embark for Europe this season. nation of their 

2. AJthoiigh I have thus put olf‘ writing the usual report after Sessions, 
the circuit till I am so situated as to be unable I fear, to furnish any ^o.2.— Bareil- 
useful information on the subject of the Police of the Upper Provin-ly ‘"'Division, 
ces, I proceed, in conformity to the regulations, to submit what occurs 

to me ; and have only to lament that my communication must neces- 
sarily prove somewhat defective. 

3. On my return last year from that part of tlie circuit which 
fell to my share, viz., the jail deliveries of Allahabad and Goruckpore, 

I troubled the Court with a few observations on the state of the Police 
of those zillahs. 

4. I stated that robberies were much less frequent, Bum in those 
parts of the Lower Provinces with which I happened to have any 
knowledge ; and I attributed this chiefly to the hahits of the people 
which lead them to defend themselves from violence. 

5. This remark, appears to me to be applicable to the other dis- 
tricts of these provinces. The natives trusting to their own prowess, 
and being accustomed to stand by each other in the hour of danger, 
are seldom molested by the attack of robbers. The grand object of 
Law and Police, security of person and property, is better accomplished 
here, by the spirit of the people themselves than in Bengal, by the 
regulations, which are not, I believe, in spite of the incessant labour 
of the otflcers of the foujdarry department to render them effectual 
found adequate to the ends of pi'eventing the crime of dacoity, or 
bringing the dacoits to justice. 

6. There may be some other causes which prevent the formation 
of bands of robbers in these provinces : when a man, from idleness or 
misfortune is reduced to distress for subsistence, tlie same opportuni- 
ties and facilities of joining bands of dacoits, are not open to him here 
as in Bengal. There are, I imagine, few or no persons whose sole occu- 
pation is robbing the country contains fewer navigable rivers than 
Bengal These, while they contribute to the abundance and prosperity 
of that country, at the same time, afford encouragement to dacoits, 
by presenting them with the means of easy retreat and concealment. 

7. The character of the people here is certainly different, owing 
possibly in some degree to the climate, which is less moist and relaxing 
to the body ; and to their food, which is somewhat more substantial 
and invigorating than that of the natives of the Lower Provinces. I 
chiefly, however, ascribe their superior energy?' and courage, to active 
military habits, acquired under the loose government they have been 
accustomed to. 

8. I ascertained to the best of my power, at the several stations 
1 visited, what number of offences had been reported to the magistrates, 
in the course of the preceding six months. I have not with me 
tlie memorandums I took on this subject, but I remember the result to 
be uniform. The number of crimes reported is small, and the number 
of ofienders taken and brought to justice, when compared with the 
number of cases reported, is greater than I should expect to have 
found it. 

' 9. In future, abstract statements will be submitted to the Niza- 

mut Adawlut, agreeably to the CourBs orders of the — of — 

which I did not receive till I had finished the circuit. 
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10. I tliink ifc proper, however, to declare my opinion, that 
no certain conclusions respecting the number of crimes committed, and 
the security enjo^md by the natives, can be drawn from these reports, 
if in Bengal, many crimes are committed, information of which never 
reaches the ears of the magistrate, as I believe to be the fact, the case 
must be more so here ; because our Police officers are more ignorant 
of, and inattentive to their duty, than the darogahs in the Lower 
Provinces ; and because the people are, I think, less in the habit 
of conveying public information, and more averse to appear in Court, 
and prosecute those who have injured them. Attendance on the Court, 
whether as a prosecutor or witness, is generally regarded as a heavy 
misfortune, to avoid which, many leave their homes, and submit 
to infinite inconvenience and vexation ; and many more, I presume, 
pay handsomely to the Nazir or his people, for permission to keep out 
of the way. Hence crimes are perpetrated ; and no records remain of 
them. This last remark, however, I do not suppose to be exclusively 
applicable to this division. 

11. The calendar at each zillah exhibited a few cases of robbery, 
and not very many of theft or of fraud. It is only the crime of homi- 
cide that appears to me to require notice, as pi^evalent. 

12. It is known to the Nizamut Adawlut, from the references I 
have hafl occasion to make, that homicide, in all its gradations of guilt 
is frequent. The number of persons convicted of wilful murder is cer- 
tainly great. The introduction of a regular administration of justice 
is so recent, that the minds of the people can hardly yet be fully im- 
pressed with the apprehension of being brought to trial and punishment 
for crimes ; but I have learnt that the examples made of murderers, 
and more particularly the exposure of the bodies of malefactors after 
thoir exeeutioii, has inspired a very general terror, and therefore pro- 
duced a most salutary effect. I still hope and expect that this division 
will not long remain marked for the frequency of the most heinous of 
crimes - 

IS. The cases of murder are easy of detection and proof; and I 
imagine those guilty of this crime seldom escape. They are, for the 
most part, cases of revenge, jealousy, wounded pride, and sudden vio- 
lence, committed by a single individual, without the concert or con- 
federacy of others. Few murders are perpetrated, in prosecution of a 
plan of robbery. No general alarm is, by the prevalence of this crime, 
spread among the people /or their safety as by gangs of dacoits. The 
instances of murder which occur are, in themselves, shocking; but this 
crime is not attended with those extensive mischiefs to society, wliicli , 
the violent invasion of property by plunderers produces. 

1 L The murdering of children for the sake of their ornaments is, 

I am sorry to say, common ; so much so, that I submit whether it 
might not be advisable to strike at the root of the evil, by taking 
away, if possible, the temptation to commit the act : I mean, adopting 
measures to prevent children from wearing gold and silver ornaments. 

15. For my own part, being convinced that we have on other 
means of putting an end to the frequent perpetration of this crime, I 
could wish to see fche practice of adorning children with valuable trin- 
kets altogether prohibited. I would, at all events, prevent the prac- 
tice, by rendering the ornaments liable, on information, to forfeiture *; 
or by any other expedient that may be thought preferable, to that of 
deiimmcing such a penalty. 
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16. Tlie exertion of authority in a matter of this sort will proha- 

hly be deemed objectionable^ but it would not be really oppressive. It cuitfon^termt 
would not excite discontent : it would not, at least, olfend the feelings nation of titeir 
of any well informed individual. Sessions. 

17. If it is thought that such measure, would encroach upon any no2— Bareil- 
one’s natural rights and established customs, I might urge, that these ly * Division, 
helpless infants have rights also. They have claims to protection. 

Their parents are found, after long experience and innumerable warn- 
ings, so heedless and infatuated, as to expose them to perils, from 
which the existing laws cannot defend them. Such being the case, in 
my opinion, it becomes the duty of the magistrate, or the ruling pow- 
er, to interfere, even in an unusual mode to save their lives. 

18. The objections to legislative interference, seem to me to rest. 


on the score of convenience and regularity, and cannot weigh much 
with those, who have present to their minds, the horror of a single 
case of child murder. 1 therefore beg leave to recommend, that effec- 


tual steps be taken to prevent the wearing of valuable ornaments by 
children. 


19. A want of tenderness and regard for life is very general, I 
think, throughout the country ; and may, perhaps, like most of the 
crimes and excesses of the natives, be ascribed, in a great degree, to 
the influence of fatalism, the maxims of which, universally pervade 
their minds. 


20. The defence, or rather the confession of a person accused of 
the crime of homicide is, very frequently expressed, in such terms as 
these : — '' I v/as provoked — 1 was impelled by fate to kill the deceased 
— All must die, at the hour appointed — No one can struggle against 
destiny — It was written, his time was come; and mine, may now be 


come.' 


21. Sucb is the train of thought on these occasions, among the 
learned as well as the unlearned, and every change of fortune and 
variety of event, strengthens and confirms it. Exertions, they say, 
are ineffectual to contend with a power, in whose hands, man is 
a mere instrument. It is the part of mortals to resign themselves, and 
abstain from useless attempts to alter the established course of things. 

22. Thus reasoning, in action they surrender themselves to the 
first impulse ; and in guilt or misfortune exonerate their minds, from 

demerit, and console themselves, in the conviction of a natural 
impotence to resist temptation. 

23. These doctrines, have their full operation here ; but homicide 
"being, if I mistake not, more frequent in these provinces than elsewhere, 
there must he some other cause, which produces the difference. This 
cause is, I suppose, the natives being very generally armed, and their 
having been long unrestrained in the practice of gratifying revenge, 
and settling the slightest quarrels by the sword. Though by no 
means a ferocious race, we meet with many instances of their spilling 
each others blood with that sort of thoughtlessness and unconcern, 
which might be expected from barbarians accustomed to scenes of 
slaughter. 

24. In spite of the frequency of homicide, which I have thought 
it my duty to notice, I think myself warranted, from the information 
1 have been able to gather respecting the number and the nature 
of crimes of all sorts committed in this division, to say, that in 
my judgment, the security of the natives and their property is not ill^ 
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Reports o! insured in these provinces, from outrage and depredation ; and that 
cuitf ontLmt though for the most part, very poor, the condition of the people, may 
nation of tlaeir be deemed flourishing. 

Sessions. 25. I do not assert that this is entirely owing to the regular ad- 

Ko'2 —Bareli- ^ninistratioii of law, and to the system introduced by us, but it must be 
ly * Division, ascribed to those causes, in some degree ; at all events, the fact of the 
1805. welfare and security of the inhabitants, must be satisfactory to the 

Eizamiit Adawlut. 

26. I am further enabled to state that the tahsildars are becom- 
ing more attentive to their duty, and that regularity begins to appear 
in their proceedings. I think the Police tolerably vigorous and effi- 
cient ; and that it is in a state of improvement. 

27. I proceed to mention the state of the jails in this division. 
The jail of zillali Etawah is not at all adapted to the purpose, being a 
private house in the town, much too small for the number of prisoners 
it contained when I visited it; constructed chiefly of mud, and Laving 
no water to which tiie prisoners can have access. I wrote to the ma- 
gistrate, and I imagine he has addressed Government upon the expe- 
diency of removing the prisoners to a place better suited to them. 

28. The jail of Furruckabad is likewise in the town ; but the 
accommodation it affords is spacious and tolerably convenient. The 
prisoners seemed healthy, and comfortably lodged. The jail is how- 
ever, situated four or five miles from the cutcheriy. The one or the 
other, therefore, ought I think to be removed. The prisoners are 
brought from the jail to the cutcherry, and taken back in hackeries. 

29 . On the day when the Mahrattas encamped near the town of 
Furruckabad, the guards at the gate proved negligent or teacherous; 
and though the enemy did not enter the town, nor caused any tumult 
therein, all the prisoners were allowed to escape. The guards, I 
understand, have not made their appearance since. 

30. The Cawnpore jail, situated near the cutcherry, appears to 
me well contrived for accommodation and security ; a mud wall en- 
closes a large square, in which are two or three buildings, where the 
persons sleep. There are also good wells of water within the square. 
I beg leave to mention, that the health and comfort of a native, cannot 
be insured, in my opinion, unless he has constant access to water. 

81., In this jail, the chief objection is, that the women are con- 
fined in the same enclosure, and cannot be kept completely separate 
from the men. But this defect, the magistrate will be able and was 
preparing to remedy, by erecting a small building and wall for the 
women alone- 

32. The magistrate of Cawnpore was also taking measures to re- 
move the debtors, who certainly ought not to be imprisoned with con- 
victs. 

33. The jail of Allahabad is, in all respects, bad ; I last year de- 
scribed it to the Nizamut Adawlut; and it is needless for me to say 
more upon the subject now. The prisoners did not appear to me to 
be unhealthy ; but I strongly recommend that another place, as soon 
as practicable be provided for their accommodation. I am informed, 
that Government have resolved upon erecting a new jail at Allahabad, 
which zillah is now annexed to the Provincial Court of Benares* 

34 . The jail of Bareilly is a pucka building, constructed hj Govern- 
ment, upon an approved plan. The plan is not so complete and ex- 
tensive, mt is the work so substantial, as that of the jails constructed 
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sometime ago, ia many districts of Bengal ; but I tliink it answers Reports o! 
the purpose fcolerably well, affording sufficient accommodation and tLmi" 
security from escape. The Foujdarry Court is, at present, held at the Nation of tLeir 
distance of about 4 miles from the jail Sessions. 

35. The jail of Moradabad is similar, in its plan and construe- ^ — Bareii- 

tion to that of Bareilly ; but the cutclierry is close to it. iv * 'Divisions 

36. The convicts are not yet numerous, at any of the stations 1805 . 
of this division ; they are employed for the most part on the roads. 

37. I have nothing further to say on these subjects. That our 
administration of justice affects all it pretends to do, I do not believe ; 
that all crimes are punished, no one, I presume, can expect ; that all 
wrongs are redressed, or even a great proportion of them, is probabty 
not the case. The delay and expense of prosecuting, are intolerable to 
the lower classes ; of this, however, I am confident, that sufficient secu- 
rity is maintained to ensure the prosperity of the body of the people ; 
that the country is rapidly improving, and that its improvement is pro- 
moted by our system* 

I am, &c., 


River Ganges, ) 
January 1805. | 


(Signed) H. STRACHEY, 

8rd Judge, 


To 


S. T. Goad, Esq., 

Register to the Nizamut AdmvliiL Fort William, 

Sir, 

I have had the honor to transmit you, a report on the last circuit no.3.— Bareil- 
of the Ceded Provinces, bearing date the 25th J anuary ; which report, ly * Division, 
I presume, you have laid before the Nizamut Adawlut. It has 
since struck me, that there are certain questions, intimately con- 
nected with the internal peace of these remote provinces, which are 
highly interesting ; viz. How far the system we are introducting is, in 
itself, just % and, how far it is adapted to the actual state of the country, 
or congenial to theminds of the several ranks and classes of the natives 1 
How far our system is calculated to prevent disaffection, or to quell 
commotions 1 These questions, although I cannot undertake to discuss 
them thoroughly, strike me as so important, that, scanty as my infor- 
mation is, and crude and insignificant as the opinions I have formed, 
must appear to the Nizamut Adawlut, I am nevertheless unwilling to 
close this, my last task, without soliciting the attention of the Court, to 
such additional observations, as I may be able to recollect; and I beg 
to be permitted to offer them by way of supplement to my report. 

2. Rumours, it seems, have prevailed, that our Government is ex- 
tremely unpopular in the ceded and conquered provinces ; and that 
the country has been, during some time, in a state of much commotion, 
and disorder. This is not precisely the fact ; no alarming disorders 
exist to my knowledge ; nor is the system, I think, obnoxious to the 
main body of the people. 
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Reports appears to me farther perfectly clear, that none of the class- 
cuitfou termi* of oup subjects have the means of resisting the authority of Govern- 
natiou of their nient, with any prospect of success* Besides, if we consider the nature 
Sessions* degree of mischief which can be done to the population and agri- 

No.3.— Bareii- culture, to the trade, or to the land revenue of the country, by the 
ly Division, disaffected ; I fancy all will agree, that it is not likety to prove very 
serious. A rebel may raise disturbances in his neighbourhood, and 
create alarm, during a short time ; but, unless assisted by a foreign 
power, able to cope with our whole military force, his sjoeedy ruin or 
expulsion are" inevitable. 

4. I should imagine, that few of the zemindars would, from the 
mere spirit of loyalty support the Government, in a doubtful contest. 
They cannot feel atttached to us, because we have deprived them of 
their power and importance. 

5. With respect to the ryots, their security and happiness, are, as 
far as I can learn, better maintained by our system, than they were 
during the most prosperous periods of the Native Governments. They 
are, I think, in general, sensible of their situation being improved ; 
but still the influence of a chief, is sufficient to induce liis ryots to 
follow him ; and, on occasion, to take up arms, for him even against a 
Government which promotes their interest. 

0. A zemindar, possessing the means of paying his people, finds 
little difficulty in procuring followers : not merely his ryots and im- 
mediate dependents and connexions, strangers in great numbers 
will assemble a.roand him. Let his case be what it will, either that 
of a wretched outlaw, or of a defaulter, driven by misfortune or in- 
justice from his paternal estate, if he thinks proper to erect his stan- 
dard, and defy the ruling power of the country, he will find brave and 
faithful adherents as many as he can maintain. But it is my opinion 
that the equalizing nature of the regulations will gradually correct 
this. Hitherto, that sort of influence which enables a man to retain 
troops is not much diminished, 

7. The dread of our criminal law, exercised in all its rigour, or 
even of our military law, aftbrds, in my opinion, an insufficient remedy 
to this evil. In case of a serious insurrection of oar subjects, of which 
I have no apprehension, except on the occasion of their being assisted 

" by a foreign power, I do not think that the proclamation and exercise 
of martial law, would prove of the least use. 

8. Eohilcund, Furruckabad, and the upper part of the Doab, 
abound with a warlike race of Mahomedans, ready to join any leader. 
Some thousands of this description, I mean the Patans, are now said 
to be serving with Holkar, and with their countryman Meer Bdian. 
They dislike us ; not because our Government is oppressive and unjust, 
which their own probably would be, but because there is no employ- 
ment open to them ; and they are left inactive, without distinction, 
and almost without subsistence. 

9. Few of these men enlist in our military service, because they 
cannot bring themselves to submit to the strictness of our discipline. 
The Patans in general are reduced to much distress : they are idle ; and 
with difficulty and gi*eat reluctance apply to any profession but 
that of arms. The whole race, with a very few exceptions of servants 
and chiefs pensioned by us, and probably all these cannot be excepted, 
wish for: a change of Government. 

10* ’ 1 take the liberty further to express my opinion, founded on 
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tlie best iaformation I can obtain, that the better part of the inhabi- Eeports o? 
tants of the conquered Provinces, who are not yet completely subject 
to our dominion, regard our political power with much jealousy and nation of tlieir 
dread. That we or any other rulers, should be restrained by a sense Sessions, 
of justice and forbearance, from conquest and encroachment, they have Bardi 
no idea. Hence is bred in the minds of aspiring and high spirited 
people, a hatred to the English, The most learned, intelligent, and 1805, 
liberal-minded of the natives, suppose, that the business of a State, 
with a powerful army, is to make encroachments on its neighbours. 

These are the sentiments which operate to our prejudice, among most 
men of spirit and independence. 

11. But the chief cause of our unpopularity with the higher 
classes, I believe to be that which I have already mentioned, namely, that 
they considerthemselves reduced to a degrading subjection, by the intro- 
duction of a practical system of justice ; of the only system, perhaps, 

' which could restrain them from rapine and cruelty. 

12. The influence of a rebellious or disaflected chief over his 
people is wonderfully great, and is not founded in the popularity or 
supposed justice of his cause, and very little, on the probability of his 
success. Though he be a mere robber, and his situation quite desperate, 
still his people will adhere to him to the last, and never betray or for- 
sake him. They may be bad subjects ; but they are excellent servants. 

IS. The influence of our Government, in securing the allegiance 
and attachment of its subjects, I conceive to be most inconsiderable. 

Such persons as we take into our service, may be depended upon, as 
long as we pay them regularly, and treat them well ; but our influence 
reaches no further. 

14. The discontents or tumults, excited by zemindars, afford no 
certain evidence of grievance or oppression proceeding from our system. 

The rebellious zemindars, who have appeared in the Upper Provinces, 
are by no means numerous. They consist, if 1 mistake not, of men 
who have fallen in arrear to Government, through misfortune or im- 
prudence ; who were ruined, and then began to plunder their neigh- 
bours and defy the magistrate. 

15. There may be a few men of another description, who, during 
the late irruption of the enemy, showed a disposition to join him. I 
imagine that the greater number of the zemindars would join even a 
Mahratta invader, if they had any opinion of the stability of his power. 

They wish for a change, by which they conceive that they would re- 
gain them importance. 

16. The minds of the zemindars in general, I believe to be alien- 
ated and estranged from us ; and if they forbear to rise against us, or 
join our enemies, it is I conceive only because they see that our army 
is irresistible, and our power firmly established, 

17. The ryots have every reason to dread the prevalence of the 
Mahratta power ; of that power which yields them up to the tyranny 
and oppression of their chiefs, which affords no protection to its sub- 
jects, which is perpetually at war with its neighbours, which has in 
effect, laid waste the greatest part of Hindostan. 

18. Yet could many of the zemindars of the Doab prevail on 
their ryots to contribute to expel us, and establish the Mahratta power. 

The invasion of the country by Holkar, probably caused a few dis- 
turbances, which ceased when he retired. It is generally said that 
he was well received wherever he came, I do not hear of any strict 

95 
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Eeporrq ot inquiries into the conduct of the zemindars, on this occasion; nor do 
ciRt^ontermT ^ believe that such inquiries, would serve any useful purpose. If the 
n;i,tion of their enemy should I'C-appear, the people will not join him, unless their 
Sessions. leaders, the zemindars, should entertain expectations of his expelling; 
^"3 — BaredT country, and thereb}’’ rescuing them from subjection, 

iy ' Division, 19- It should not be supposed, that it is oppression and iinpopii- 
1805. lar measures that produce resistance and revolt. The people are never 

stirred up to sedition, by popular acts : reason has nothing to do with 
the matter. The salt monopoly was, till lately, exceedingly oppres- 
sive. It affected the poor, and the great body of the people ; but they 
were totally helpless. Their discontents, their sutferings, produced 
no rebellions. Disorders are raised, by the rich and powerful; and no 
person of that desciiption, was materially affected by dearness of salt. 

20. Deprive the ryots of a necessary of life, they sit silent ; 
nobody cares for them, and they cannot help themselves. But take 
from their chief, the management of the Police, which he exercised 
only to oppress them; restrain him, from disturbing the peace of the 
country, and he wili prevail upon them to take up arms in his cause, 
and contend in a hopeless desperate enterpvize against all the powers 
of Government, civil and military. Such are our subjects. They resist 
authority, without pretence of right, or hope of success. Their disorders, 
afford no signs of grievance, or even of discontent. 

21 . With respect to the possibility of restraining men from 
joining rebellious chiefs, who can pay them, or prevailing upon depen- 
dents to detach themselves from their masters, I think it out of 
the question, Neither the hope of reward, nor the fear of punishment, 
as held out by Government have much effect. Our influence scarcely 
extends to induce the servants and connexions of the mo.st worthless 
outcast of a dacoit or assassin, to betray or desert him. 

22. It is my opinion that disorders may exist, as I believe they 
do, which ought by no means to be ascribed to the Government, or to 
the system of laws introduced by us. Disturbances and rebellions are 
frequent in all the Native Governments : they arise, I imagine, usually 
from the resistance made by the zemindars to the demands of the rul- 
ing power. 

23 . It is generally understood that our judicial regulations are 
much disliked by the natives of the Upper Provinces. Perhaps a 
clamour has been raised against them, by persons ignorant or inter- 
ested. Certain it is, however, that many persons of credit and respecta- 
bility join, in condemning the judicial Regulations. Military men and 
commercial men seem to dislike them ; so do the higher orders of the 
aiatives. 

24. Wlien we come to enquire particularly into this matter; 
when we ask a native of the Upper Provinces, which part of the regu- 
lations is obnoxious to him ? be replies, as they would reply, in the 
lower, That which reduces me to a level with my domestics and 
** laboui'ers ” 

25. A man of rank, caste and wealth, conceiving that he possesses 
f superior rights and privileges, thinks himself disgraced^ by being called 

into Court upon any occasion. He has. an aversion also, to be examin- 
ed publicly, as a witness. ‘"Is my testimony,” says he, “ rated no 
higher than that of my servants and coolies, and I, to stand on an 
equality with them, and reply as a criminal, to their petty complaints 
for ail assault or abusive language f ’ 
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20. I do think that much allowance should be made for the pre- 
judices and long habits of the people ; and as far as I have obseiwed, 
the magistrates are tender and cautious on these occasions, not to out- 
rage the feelings of a man of rank. But the treatment of these men, 
should not depend upon the temper of the magistrate. 

27. The complaint is v^ery general; and it might be better 
to relax still more, for a time at least something of what we are 
apt to conceive to be, the strict equality of justice. It is sufficient if 
we attain the object of protecting the weak from the cruelty and 
oppression of the strong. This may perhaps be effected, and at 
the same time, the minds of the higher classes upon this head, might 
be quieted, by enjoining the magistrates to abstain from requiring the 
personal appearance of a superior in Court, on the complaint of an in- 
ferior, for a bailable offence. 

28> A regulation might be passed for this purpose, or if objections 
should occur to the enacting of such a regulation, I am of opinion, that 
a proclamation or declaratory resolution of Government might be pub- 
lished with good effect in these provinces. The proclamation might 
be expressed in terms ho this purport: — That, in consequence of 
misconceptions having gone abroad respecting our system of laws. 
Government thought proper to declare, that it was their intention to 
secure to every individual, the just privileges of his caste and station, 
according to the laws, religion, and established usage of the country ; 
that the prevalent principle in our administration of justice -was, that 
of affording to every one, as far as was practicable, redress for injuries 
sustained in hie person, his property, or his reputation ; that we were 
perfectly aware, that without subordination and a due distinction 
of rank in the several classes of society, peace and good order would 
not be maintained ; and that so far from its being in contemplation to 
encourage the lower orders in disrespectful or insolent conduct, 
whether in word or action towards their superiors, it was perfectly 
consistent with our maxims, and the anxious wish of Government, that 
every native ot consequence should, upon ail occasions, be treated with 
the respect due to his rank and caste : that in the event of any complaint 
upon this subject being prefeixed to the Courts of Justice, the judge 
or magistrate would be required to consult the Hindoo or Mahomedan 
law-officers (according as the case might relate to Hindoos or Mahome- 
dans) and found his decision upon their written opinion. 

29. A proclamation of this nature, 1 do not, bj^ any means, 
think necessary for preserving the country from serious discontents, but I 
think it would be pleasing to the better part of the natives, as evincing 
an attention to their opinions, customs, and prejudices ; that it would 
be productive of no material inconvenience ; and in short, seeing no 
objection to the measure, I recommend it for consideration. 

30. I do not recollect to have heard any other distinct objection 
made to our Courts of Justice, except the expense and delay which 
attend the procuring of redress. Upon this subject I do not wish to 
make many observations. The expense I have always thought too 
heavy ; but the objections arising to the system, from the expense and 
delay in procuring justice, are not exclusively applicable to these 
provinces. 

31. Supposing it to be true, that these evils exist to a great de- 
gree, such evils should not be charged to the introduction of our sys- 
tem, as its most characteristic ' mark. Let not the present, be com- 
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pared to a state of things never known here, when justice was cheap 
and expeditioufts hut with that state, which certainly did heretofore 
exist ; viz,, one, in which there was no justice at all to be got ; ivhere 
the important, the sacred duty of redressing injurios, and punishing 
crimes, depended upon the tyranny and caprice of a revenue officer, 
who either entirely disregai'ded the duty, or by corruption and abuse, 
made it a source of profit. 

32. It is indeed extraordinaiy, that it should with anyone, ever 
become doubtful, whether the country actually derives benefit from 
such a change as has taken place. 

33. When, for rapacity and injustice is substituted a system of 
mildness, humanity, liberality; in a word, of justice; — of justice, the 
acknowledged source of moral relations, the only solid basis of legiti- 
mate Government. 

34. Is it to no purpose that our Government, at an immense ex- 
pense, maintains its judicial establishments, that so large a portion 
of its servants is occupied in diligently and conscientiously enquiring 
into and redressing the wrongs of individuals. 

3.3. The same people, heretofore accustomed to look for extortion 
and violence at the hands of their rulers, without appeal or hope of re- 
medy, may now see public officers, the most respectable, for rank and 
station, and connections, if accused of malversation, undergo a strict, 
impartial, open trial. When they see such things, I cannot but believe 
that they acknowledge the blessings conferred upon them, by their 
new rulers. They will not at least deny, that our intentions are good, 
and that we appear to be guided by principles of equity and justice, 
and to have their welfare at heart, more than their old rulers, had. 

36. It is scarcely possible for an unprejudiced mind to doubt the 
superiority of our Government, when firmly established, to the Native 
Governments, To do so, is to compare anarchy, oppression, and wretch- 
edness, with justice, moderation, peace and security. 

37- I cannot help repeating, because I am convinced of the fact, 
and think it important that an impression almost universal prevails, 
of its being our policy and practice to destroy the independence of the 
zemindars ; of those who had heretofore, power and address to main- 
tain themselves. Hence our extreme unpopularity with these persons. 
They seem to forget, or value not, the advantages they derive from our 
system of justice and general security. They remember only the 
power which most of them made a bad use of. To protect the ryots 
from violence and extortions, within, and from the depredations of 
hostile and barbarous enemies without, gains us the goodwill of the 
weak and helpless only ; of those whose voice is not heard, of those 
who have ever been led or driven by a master. 

38. It is not possible that a system which tends to diminish the 
importance of the leading men of the country, and does in fact, encroach 
on their just and long established privileges, can be introduced, without 
extreme dissatisfaction. That dissatisfaction, however, I do not mean 
to state, as universal among the zemindars. The weak, the moderate, 
and the peaceable, who were unable to maintain a degree of independ- 
ence under the old Government, probably like the change. 

39. The great advantage, and it cannot be over-rated, of Govern- 
ment, is that of securing the country, firom foreign incursion. Failing 
in that, every other benefit is comparatively slight, and indeed nuga- 
toty; .for,,vtithout security, no benefit can be enjoyed. It so happens 
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that this object, has not been fully accomplished. The inhabitants 
the upper parts of the Doab had not seen a foreign enemy, during termi« 

many years. They cannot fail to remark, that shortly after becoming nation of tbeir 
subject to our dominion, they have been invaded by the Marhattas ; Sessions, 
and ignorant as all are, of our political views and quarrels, and of those g — Bareii- 

of our enemies, they probably conceive themselves, still exposed ]y * Division^ 
to danger. 1805. 

40. I beg leave here to state a few circumstances regarding 
a trial which occurred at Minpooiy. The case appears to me not 
wholly unconnected with the present subject. It may serve to illus- 
trate some of my remarks on the state of the country. 

41. Mr. Birch, a very decent respectable English gentleman, 
considerably advanced in years, had long been settled at Shekoabad, 
a town between Minpoory and Agra. He was a farmer of a considera- 
ble quantity of land, and had large concerns in trade. Under the 
old Government he was effectually protected, and his affairs prospered. 

The Government of the country being assumed by us, Mr- Birchs 
farm is taken from him immediately hy the collector, because our 
laws allow no English settlers. Soon afterwards, a war breaks out 
between us and the Marhattas, and a body of predatory horse having 
crossed the Jumna and advanced to Shekoabad, Mr. Birch’s house and 
property were plundered and burnt, either by the invaders, or our sub- 
jects, several of whom are said to have joined them. 

42. Some of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood were, at the 
instance of Mr. Birch, apprehended and tried at the last sessions of 
Etawa, but acquitted. In spite of the acquittal, however, there is no 
doubt of the fact, that Mr. Birch’s property was burnt and plundered. 

The evidence did not appear to the Court sufficient to convict the per- 
sons accused, but it is certain that either they, or others, committed 
the crime, and that it was produced solely by the incursion of our 
enemies the Marhattas. 

43. This is not a fit place to set forth the hardship and losses 
suffered by Mr. Birch, with a view to his indemnification ; nor is it 
my province to come forward and solicit justice or other liberality of 
Government. But it will not, I hope, be deemed irregular in me to 
state iny opinion, that his case, as far as it came under my notice, is a 
hard one; and that though the offenders have not been brought to 
punishment, there can be no doubt that he has suffered a great injury. 

44. Mr. Birch, who attended during the whole of a long trial in 
the Court of Circuit, must feel heavil}' the trouble and delay of procur- 
ing justice under the new system, and the difficulty of proving, in 
our cutcherries, facts notorious elsewhere. Heretofore, when rob^bed 
or otherwise injured, the aumil allowed him to take the law into his 
own hands, which Mr. Birch stated to have answered his purpose at 
all times. He used to seize the culprits, or those whom he conceived 
to be the culprits, confine and punish them, and seldom failed to 
obtain restitution of his property.^ 

45. Mr. Birch’s case is, in some respects, similar to that of 
many a native zemindar who complains of our laws; they are deprived 
of some rights and privileges, and influence, which a few of them, 
may have exercised to good purpose. Some injuries may have been 
committed with impunity, under us, which would have been redressed 
by the old system ; but bow many instances must occur, in which the 
innocent are, by our Courts, protected from their prosecutors. The 
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strong exclaim against laws, which enable the weak to contend agaiost 
them. 

4?G, A regulation has passed lately, and been promulgated, from 
which it appears to be the intention of Government to proclaim 
martial law, and execute it, in all its rigour, on the first appearance 
of rebellion in our territories, 1 liave already taken the liberty to 
suggest that some objections occur to me to the adoption of this 
measure, and I beg to be permitted here to introduce a few more ob- 
sermtions on the same subject, 

47. It is my opinion that the greatest caution ought to be observ- 
ed by all officers, civil and military, in having recourse to arms for 
the suppression of tumults and disturbances raised by refractory chiefs. 
jN'o case is likely to occur, in which delay and conciliation might not 
be attended with good effect. Whereas the resorting to violent mea- 
sures is, itself, an evil of the greatest magnitude, producing immediate 
loss of lives and property, and confusion and distress, in every shape, 

48. I would moreover submit, that some considerations arise in 
my mind, which lead me to think that the pi'oclamation and exercise 
of martial law, according to the English mode, can seldom or never be 
advisable, even during the existence of open warfare, between our troops 
and our subjects. 

49. There are, I believe, in different parts of our territories, 
zemindars, in some degree independent ; that is to say, chiefs who have 
never been brought under complete obedience, and who being unused 
to control, would infallibly, if they possess the means, resist any force 
that could be sent against them As our conquests extend, more of 
these persons, I conclude become subject to us. 

50. There are persons of this description residing in fortresses, 
or in hills and jungles, who, with their followers, can hardly be called 
subjects, though situated within our frontier. I should imagine, it 
will never be thought degrading or inconsistent with the honor of 
Government; so far to yield to circumstances, as to conciliate the good 
will of these persons, and to avoid innovations and encroachments on 
their rights and long established usages, 

51. I am particularly encouraged to hope that these principles, 
and this practice, will not be discountenanced ; because on a former 
occasion, when I held the office of judge and magistrate of Midnapore, 
my conduct towards the inhabitants of the jungles was founded very 
much on these principles : experience has proved them to be just and 
politic, and Government have not withheld their approbation of them. 
Now there are, or have been, refractory zemindars in these provinces, 
who may be considered, in some respects similar to those inhabitants 
of the jungles- I fear the anxiety of Government to introduce the 
Eegulations among such people, may have given rise to much discon- 
tent and disorder. 

52. It may be proper, with a view to point out how far the per- 
sons to whom I allude may really be considered rebels and traitors, to 
enter into some little detail of the state of the country. 

5B. The only efficient Government, both under the Nabob vizier 
and under the Marhattas, did in fact, reside in the aumil, who, as long 
as he paid the revenue, was in no danger of being called to account for 
abuses, 

54- 1 In like manner, when the zemindar paid his revenue to the 
aumil, or to the tjsdisildar with punctuality, he was not troubled with 
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enquiries into tlie mode of collectinfic il^ or into the efeneral state of the Beports of 
Police. of Cir. 

55. The aiimil maintained order, not by means of Courts of Jus- nation of their 

iice, which were scarcely knowm, but by a military force ; and the Sessions 
zemindars, as already observed, were deemed loyal or disloyal, in pro- " ^ ^ _Bareil 
portion to their punctuality in paying their revenue. ly^*' Division^ 

56. Many of the chiefs of these provinces, yielded a very imperfect 1805. 
obedience to the ruling power; that is to say, to the aumil. There 
were, I am told, refractoiy chiefs of several descriptions ; but all of 
them had fortresses, or some military force, otherwise they would soon 
have been reduced to submission by the aumih I may mention as in- 
stances, the zemindar of Tuttea, and, I believe, that of Sasnee ; the 
reduction of whose forts cost us so many valuable lives. 

57. It would not be difficult, perhaps, for the magistrates or col- 
lectors, to procure lists and descriptions of these persons, if any still 
remain; and it seems to me, that without some information on these 
points, we must, in forming Revenue and Police arrangements, act 
very much at random. My information is very limited ; but I have 
learnt, that although some of these chiefs might properly be styled 
robbers, others possessed hereditary and prescriptive rights of 
sovereignty within their estates ; of this I am certain, that there 
were many, with whom the aumil had no alternative, but to tolerate 
their turbulent habits, or enter into a bloody and expensive contest 
with them : nor did it by any means, till our time follow, tl;iat he who 
once drew the sword, and erected the standard of rebellion, was inevi- 
tably ruined. With more than one zemindar, Almas Alli Khan, after 
a doubtful contest, has been treated with as an equal, and come to a 
compromise of disputes. 

58. If the chiefs were thus disobedient, and could scarcely be 
called subjects, it will easily be believed, that their ryots and depend- 
ents, invariably and necessarily followed their example ; and this, 

I conceive, must still be so for some time. The soldiers and domestics 
of the turbulent chief, who serve him for pay, will fight his battles, 
and will look up to him alone as their sovereign; since it is he alone, 
who affords them protection and subsistence. 

50. Before we introduce new laws, 1 conceive, that we ought to 
look to the condition of the people. We should consider how far it 
may be consistent with humanity or policy, to apply the principles of 
the English law in all its rigour, to a people, among whom the zeal 
and spirit of loyalty were never diflPused or* understood ; whose io-no- 
ranee of our laws and customs is complete; and whose acts never, in 
the slightest degi^ee, endangered the existing Government. 

60. For that point, although not immediately in question, at 
present, I must maintain, whatever others may have thought on the 
subject of sedition or conspiracies, lam convinced the State was never 
in danger from internal disorders. 

61. Had there existed any spark of a rebellious spirit, capable of 
injuring us, would it not probably have broken out in a flame, on the 
first appearance of a system, which materially affected every man of 
power, inftuence and consideration throughout the country ? 

6*2. For such, I conceive, was the sudden and immediate effect of 
the change of Government, that the cheif persons, under the late Go- 
vernments, must look upon themselves as the victims of our acquisi- 
tions and conquests : yet how few rebel 1 how few are so infatuated h 
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Reports of they know the force of our army, and that rebellion against us, must 
cuR^onterm- speedy ruin. Our new subjects are transferred to our 

natioroftSi dominion, without the least trouble. Nobody enquires whether the 
Sessions. change is agreeable to them, or not ; those who have never been sub- 
— — r rject to any law, come suddenly, under all the laws we may judge it 
ty ’ DiviSon, expedient to promulgate, few of which they will ever fully compre- 
1805. ' hend, 

63. The cases of disaffected persons, except those of mere robbers 
are, generally speaking, I believe, somewhat of this nature. Some mis- 
understanding or quarrel arises on questions of Eevenue or Police. The 
zemindar commits illegal acts, to which he has possibly been provoked 
by our officers. Complaints are made, and a warrant issues, according 
to the usual form of process. The chief, feeling himself insulted, or 
perhaps apprehending danger and indignity, resists, first the peon, and 
afterwards the sepoys sent against him. 

QL He is then, having opposed lawful authority, though proba- 
bly he is ignorant of its nature, considered as having forfeited his alle- 
giance ; and is termed a rebel and traitor. He is perhaps outlawed, a 
price set on his head, martial law proclaimed, and he and all his fol- 
lowers caught in arms, are liable to be punished with immediate death, 
by any military officer who happens to be sent against him, in com- 
mand of a detachment. These measures do not appear to me to be 
necessary for the maintenance of the peace and good order of the 
country. 

^ 65. I teg leave to explain, that I am not here alluding to events, 
which have actually happened within my own official knowledge. I 
am not aware that the extreme case has ever occurred ; but I humbly 
apprehend that it is liable to occur. 

66. The case of a zemindar, forcibly opposing lawful authority, 
is however, one which frequently happens ; and on that occasion, vigor- 
ous measures must be resorted to, always recollecting that such cases 
are neither alarming to the Government, nor indeed of any very great 
consequence to the permanent tranquillity of the district. But I 
would, to the last, make every allowance for the lower orders. I hard- 
ly know that I would, in an}^ case, proceed against them, with a view 
to bring them to^ legal punishment. To put them to death, as rebels 
and traitors, I think manifestly useless, unjust, contrary to the custom 
of Hindostan, founded entirely on notions and rules brought from the 
other side of the globe, and totally inapplicable to this country. It 
cannot be necessary to point out, that the case of rebellion and treason 
in England and in tliis country must be entirely dissimilar. 

67. We every day find our native subjects serving against us as 
soldiers ; but our officers have not thought proper to put in execution, 
against men found in this situation, the rules of English military law. 
For this forbearance, there are doubtless good reasons : one reason is, 

I presume, that of our being aware, that the natives look upon their 
master as their sovereign ; and that no degree of severity could pro- 
duce the certain effect of detaching them from their chiefs. 

68. Supposing, for a moment, what is, in my opinion, impossible, 
that the dependents of a rebellious chiefs in a distant province, could 
have been well informed regarding the duties of allegiance to the ruEng 
power, stEl it would remain to be ascertained, whether they possessed 
the m,eap^ of deserting them chief, without probable destruction to 

' themselyes^ or their himilies. 
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69. Bui it is evident that there are, or were lately, follov’ers of 
chiefs, who had not yet learned to look up to us, for justice and pro- ciUtfoa termi'- 
tection. If we never interposed to defend them from the cruelty and nation of th6ir 
rapacity of their chief; if they did not obtain from us, the means of --^ssions. 
security from oppression, or of the peaceful possession of their property, 
they could not, in fairness and equity, be held to owe us allegiance. ly Division, 

70- I am very far from wishing to justif3r resistance to the 
sovereign power or its officers. It is not my intention bo quesbion the 
wisdom and equity of the acts of Government, or to advance principles 
derogatory to the honor and dignity of the State, or disrespectful to 
its members. It is our business to support the established Government, 

71. I know, that our subjects are bound to a punctual and 
faithful obedience ; and I believe, that it is the resolution of Govern- 
inent, to act upon principles of moderation and humanity : which 
principles teach us, that the obligations of protection and obedience 
are reciprocal. 

72. With respect to the followers of refractory chiefs ; I think it 
nia}^ naturally be expected, from the very circumstance of their attach- 
ment, an abject submission to a bad master, that when a' more just and 
liberal authority shall come to be substituted over them, they will be 
found tractable, orderly, and dutiful subjects. Having trespassed too 
long on the time of the Nizamut Adawlut, I here close this address. , 

I am, Sir, 

Eiver Ganges, ) Your most obedient humble servant, 
mil Feb, 1805. } (Signed) H. STRACHEY, 

JiiOgp, 


To 


W. B. Batley, Esq., 

Register to the Nizamut Adaivlut, 

Fort William, 

Sir, 

Para. 1. In the letter which I had' the honor to addTess to the Beporfcs ol 
Nizamut Adawlut, under date the 5th February, I intimated that I Ciip 

had been preparing a Report on the Judicial arrangements in the Pro- 
vinces, but was prevented from completing it, by want of leisure. Sessions. 

Having since revised that portion of my observations which relate to — 

the Police, I now venture to submit it to the consideration of the Court, f 7-Be- 

and the Right Honorable the Governor General in Council, and to beg isoa. 
that it may be considered, as the sequel of the address mentioned above. 

2. I am the more encouraged to take this step, by finding that I 
am not singular in my sentiments ; but that several gentlemen, whose 
talents and local experience entitle their opinions to the greatest 
weight, have countenanced my views on this part of the subject. 

, 3. * Mr. Crisp, the Chief Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal 
and Circuit for the division of Bareilly, I am informed, has deprecated ‘ 

96 
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Reports of tlie measure of confiding the Police to darogtxhs. It would be super- 
cait^rn termL ftuoiis to speak of the merits and services of this gentleman, which, 
Tiatioii of their I hear, are about to place him in the Court which I am addressing. 
i!j 0 ssioiis* 4, I derive particular gratification from feeling myself authorized 

to say, that my sentiments in general are also sanctioned by the 
nar'esbirisior concurrence of Messrs. Cox and Tucker, the members of the late 
isoa. ' commission for the ceded and conquered territory, who, by the exten- 
sive circuit they made over the country, have possessed peculiar ad- 
vantages in forming their judgment. 

5. I need hardly mention that one of these gentlemen, Sir. Tucker, 
has likewise had long experience in the judicial department, I am 
persuaded that the zeal and ability with wdiich he filled the important 
office of Judicial Secretary to the Government are not yet forgotten. 

6. To the authority which I have already mentioned, I may also 
add, the recommendation lately made to Government by the present 
Board of Commissioners, for suspending the new arrangements indefi- 
nitely in the large district of Bundlecund, This recommendation 
cannot but throw douht on the accuracy of the information which 
induced the Government to introduce the arrangements in question 
into that countiy ; and the doubt, in this instance, must be allowed 
to afford presumption in favor of the opinion, that the same arrange- 
ments have been prematurely introduced into the whole of the new 
territory. 

7. The preceding considerations, I venture to flatter myself, may 
produce an effect which I certainly should not have been presumptu- 
ous enough to expect from my own humble efforts ; and the destruc- 
tion of the tahsildarry system be at least suspended, till Government 
have had time to weigh the additional information and arguments 
which have been, and may be submitted to them on the question. 

8. Should that resolution be adopted, and the deliberations of 
Government end in the determination to give the system a further 
trial, means might, in my opinion, be without difficulty found to 
bring the control nearer, to guard against gross abuses in the patron- 
age, and to prevent the powers confided to the tahsildars being per- 
verted to serious oppression. 

9. In submitting the accompanying paper, I do not know whether 
I have any apologies to make for the freedom, with which I have dis- 
cussed the topics to which it refers. I will only say on that head, that 
T have not intentionally violated the respect due to the authority which 
I have addressed. If, in my anxiety to state my reasoning forcibly, 
any expressions have escaped me which can bear a different construc- 
tion, I am persuaded they will be candidly considered with a reference 
to this declaration* 

I am, &c. 

Benares, 1 (Signed) J. STUAET, 

§th May 1808* J 3rd; Judge. 

(A true copy.) 

(Signed) W. B. BAYLEY, 

M&gwUr. 
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Allahabad. 

Para. 1. Tlie calendar and reports, submitted by the magistrate 
of this zillah, exhibit a very smali number of crimes ; so small, indeed, 
that it proves too much for the Police, and compels suspicion that 
many offences are committed, which do not come toHhe knowledge of 
the magistrate. The contrary supposition would imply a degree of 
perfection by no means credible. 

2. On one point these papers afford matter for pleasing reflection. 
They do not show a single case of gang-robbery : — all the private 
information which I have been able to procure, leads to the same 
conclusion ; and it is indeed obvious, that gang-robbery will not admit 
of concealment, I am also told, that the observation is generally 
applicable to the ceded provinces. 

5. This fact, compared with what happens in other parts of the 
Company’s dominions, appears highly deserving of attention. We 
liave but recently received these provinces from the hands of a prince, 
to wdiose internal Government we are accustomed to ascribe all that 
it reproachful ; and they are free from gang-robbery. Bengal has now, 
for a long series of years, been subject to a system, which was the fruit 
of the deliberate wisdom of the British Government ; yet gang-robbery 
in that province is a scourge to the inhabitants. 

4. Eeasoniiig upon these singular circumstances, some of the 
judicial oificers have been disposed to entertain the belief, that they 
must be connected with some peculiarity in our management. 1'his 
inference must he allowed to be, at least plausible ; and many reasons 
occur to me in its favor. 

6. Accoxlingto every account which I have heard of the Na- 
waub’s Government, its only object was the collection of money ; all 
care of justice, civil or criminal wasntteiiy abandoned. To its efforts, 
therefore, I do not mean to ascribe this advantage enjoyed by its 
subjects. Its internal arrangements, and the principles of its manage- 
ment seemed, notwithstanding, favorable to the prevention of gang- 
robbery. 

6. An aumil, or naib aumil, was stationed in each pergunnah, 
with a hodj of troops, which he could make use of at his own discre- 
tion. This officer, whatever oppression he might be guilty of himself, 
had a sufficient interest in his pergunnah, to incite him to secure it 
from the ravages of banditti, and the celerity and promptness •with 
which he could act ensured success to his efforts, 

7 . But the principal circumstance which produced the effect, 
■was, the authority maintained in estates. These, were always kept 
in a few hands, to guard against the obvious difficulty of forming 
frequent settlements, and collecting the revenues from a multitude 
of persons. Then, while the land-holder or farmer paid his revenue, 
little attention was paid by the Government or its officers, to what 
passed within the estate. I'he pow^'er of these men was consequently 
great. It enabled them, to preserve order internally among their 
dependants. It also enabled them to call forth, at pleasure, the 
strength of their estates or farms, apd it v^as, their n^anifest interest 
to guard them from external violence. 

8. There were, indeed, cirQumstances which prevented the neigh- 
bouring villages from being liable to attack, from their respective 
inhabitants. The chief persons in the% are frequently united by the 
ties of common descent, or family alliance. This connexion preserved 
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Report of a good iiiiderstading betweea them, which theii* inferiors' durst not 
Judges of Cir- violate. Even when no bond of this sort existed, a consciousness of 
uation^of ?lSir Klutual strength, and of the danger of retaliation, often produced the 
Sessions. same observance. The powerful zemindars quarrelled and attacked 

— one another ; the petty zemindars had their boundary disputes and 

Ko. 4.~Be. robberies between village and village, were, I believe, and 

3S08. are to this day almost unknown. 

9. Of late years, the injustice and feebleness of the Oude Govern- 
ment had suffered the evils which I have mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs to reach a dreadful height. The}?- are, however, very dif- 
ferent in kind, from the disorders which exist in Bengal ; and, I think, 
are far more easily remedied by a wise and vigorous Government. 
The strength of such a Government bears down ail resistance, and the 
cure of open violence is simple and expeditious. 

10. Here, we behold a society, which, for internal protection, 
was thrown in a great measure upon its own resources a greater con- 
trast than is presented by the Police administration of Bengal, can 
hardly be imagined. That system, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, has no root in the native soil of the community. It is purely 
artificial, with so little adaptation to local peculiarities, that it would 
equally suit any country on the globe, British magistrates are placed 
over the districts. Each district is arbitrarily divided into square 
proportions of ten coss, and these sub-divisions, are guarded by small 
establishments of peons, headed by native officers of our own creation, 
called police darogahs ; in the selection of whom, no attention is re- 
quired to any local fitness. The magistrate, in his endeavours to pro- 
tect the community, must place his sole reliance on these establish- 
ments. The arrangement is not interwoven with any institutions 
that previously existed in the country; and it rigidly excludes the 
co-operation of all persons who possess any natural influence over the 
people. 

11. Id this last observation, I particularly refer to the land- 

holders and other persons, having power and 
Sh. in orifj, authority in landed estates. Nor is the ex- 

clusion of these persons from any direct share 
in the Police ; all their weight, if it had continued unimpaired, might 
still have had, indirectly and imperceptibly, a salutary eflect in re- 
pressing disorders. But our system has also powerfully operated to 
extirpate their influence. Much of the ancient proprietary has dis- 
appeared before the operation of selling estates for revenue balances, 
and has carried away with it, the authority attached in all countries^ 
and in none more than this to birth and hereditary possession gene- 
rally ; the sub-division of landed property which it has been a great 
object of the system to promote, and the admission of numerous 
sharers to equal rights, have been in the highest degree unfavorable 
to the consequence of the land-holders. 

12. This is the first point which I have chosen to select for com- 
parison and discussion, as appearing to me, one principal cause of 
th8>t weakness which is the chief feature of the system. 

IS. In maintaining this opinion, unless I greatly deceive myself, 
I , may appeal to the general practice of almost all nations, originating, 
douMess, in cimumstancas and feelings common to all manldnd The 
natural mode of managing men, is to employ the agency of those who, 
from the relation in which they stand^to them, they regard with senti-* 
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merits of respect and confidence. Accordingl}’-, ail Governments seem Eeports of 
to have made the authority of these native leaders the basis of their tL?ni- 
Police ; and any hired Police establishment which they maintain, are nation>f their 
not intended to supersede the native Police, but to superintend, watch Sessions, 
over, and aid its efforts. ""xn Be- 

14. To take an example, with which we are all familiar. In our naresDmsion^ 
own country, we all know what services the society contributes to its 180S, 

own protection. We know how much vigour is conferred on its Police, 
by the support which it receives from native gentry, from respectable 
land-holders, from the corporations in towns, and from substantial per- 
sons of the middle class in the villages. We can form some conception 
of the mischief which must ensue, if that support should be withdrawn, 
and an attempt made to compensate it by positive laws and artificial 
institutions, 

15. It is not indeed necessary to travel beyond the territory of 
this Government, in quest of examples to establish the principle. 

These limits, afford us some striking instances of the advantages which 
may be reaped by attending to it, and the evils which arise when it 
is neglected. 

16. At an early period of the British administration, that tract 
of hilly countr}^ lying between Beerbhoom and Bhauglepore was, in a 
state of extreme disorder. The inhabitants were in open arms against 
the Government and its other siibjects. A perpetual savage warfare 
was maintained by them, against the inhabitants of the plains, and they 
were proscribed and hunted down like wild beasts ; so that I have been 
informed by a gentleman who was at the time collector of Beerbhoom, 
their heads were brought to him by basket loads. Such a state of 
things must naturally have excited the attention of Government, and 
have called forth all the ordinary means of prevention. Detach- 
ments were undoubtedly sent out ; Police establishments formed, 
revised and corrected ; instructions issued, and reports called for ; but 
all, without any effectual improvement, till some sagacious mind saw 
that the only chance of managing the hill people, was, by the influence 
of the hill chiefs. They were accordingly negotiated with ; tbeircon- 
fldence acqumed ; their interests engaged to us by stipends ; the charge 
of their hills confided to them, and that wild country has ever since 
been one of the quietest portions of our dominions. 

17. We have a more recent instance of the same policy, attended 
with the same success. Within the district of Midnapore, there existed 
a considerable extent of forest country, called the jungle mehals ; the 
inhabitants of these wilds are little better than savages, and their only 
principle of obedience seems to be, their devotion to their native chiefs : 
without sufficient attention to their peculiar character, this people 
had been included in the general system of internal administration. 

The immediate authoiity over them was given to Police darogahs, and 
by the operation of selling estates for revenue balances, many of their 
zemindars had been dispossessed. The effects of this violence on the 
habits of the people were felt by degrees. They sided with the 
discarded zemindars, contemned the authority of the Police officers, 
and were frequently guilty of great disorders. The mischief, howevei*, 
had excited no particular attention, and might long have escaped ob- 
servation, when at last, some more than ordinary mismanagement 
drove them into open insurrection. Fortunately, at this critical junc- 
ture, Mr. Henry Strachey was selected to take charge of the distriei 
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Jud*es°o*f^Cir^ discernment and activity quickly discovered, and efficaciously ap- 
ci^t^on termi’ P^ied, the proper remedy ; many of the zemindars were brought back, 
nation of their and secured in their estates ; their confidence was acquired, and their 
influence employed, to manage the inhabitants. The fruit of these 
No. 4.— Be- measures were soon seen, in reviving tranquillity; and I 
aares jOivition, have since heard of no serious disturbances. 

18. These are the most proper cases for illustrating the piinciple ; 
because the peculiar character of the society showed the effect of the 
system, in a manner that forced itself upon the attention. The symp- 
toms were so strongly marked, that the disorder could not be mistaken. 
The people were so rude that they could be made to comprehend 
nothing but the authority of theii- chiefs ; that, withdrawn, they im- 
mediately fell into confusion. In those parts of our dominions, where 
the inhabitants are more improved, the same cause will naturally 
operate with less violence, because partially counteracted, by milder 
manners and more rational habits ; its consequences, therefore, will 
he less distinctly observed. But to conclude for that reason, that it 
does not operate at all would be a great eiTor. In my judgment, it 
may be traced throughout the country, as one principal source of the 
disorders which prevail. 

19. But the system of Police darogahs requires to be examined 
in another point of view : I have explained the importance of these 
officers ; I have shown, that with the British magistrate, they consti- 
tute all of the Police, which is not mere physical strength ; all, which 
it possesses, of stiperintendence and authority. Are then the general 
circumstance of these men, their character, their qualifications, their 
'estimation in the ejms of the people, such as to compensate to the 
Police for its other deficiencies ? 

20. This question, I fear, must be answered in the negative ; their 
office is not on a liberal footing ; their .salarjr i.s trifling, being only 23 
rupees per mensem ; their duty is confined to the apprehension of 
criminals ; from a necessity which arises out of their situation, they 
are often treated with rigour, and not unfrequently subjected to dis- 
graceful punishments. After this account of the office, I need scarcely 
add, that it is not filled by men of education or respectability : the 
darogahs. in fact, possess generally little consideration with the people ; 
and by their qualifications are unequal to any but the most ordinary 
functions of the Police. 

21. How great must be the tendency of such a system to weak- 

ness will, I think, be evident, on the .slighte,st consideration. The 
inability of the magistrate, from the multiplicity of his business and 
the extent of his district, to control his officers, will aggi-avate the 
mischief : within a small circle round his station, the peace may be 
tolerably maintained, and the darogahs restrained fi’om mal-practices ; 
hut as this distance increases, his power will he less and less felt, till* 
in the remote parts of the district, it will become almost nugatory,* 
and the darogahs be in a manner independent. Then, many of them 
will inevitably yield to the temptations to which they will be exposed 
by such a situation. They will not only neglect their duties and 
oppress the people, hut even be emboldened to collude with criminsals, 
.aftd the strength of the Police will he turned against itself. ’ 

. .22,. _ This is so natural a result of the arrangement which I have 
been stejing, that it might have been presumed, without the. ahtliority 
of experiepce. But it does not rest on speculation. From the pream- 
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ble to Regulation. III. 1805, I observe, that the existence of this evil Reports o£ 
has excited the attention of Government. ^ ciiitfon temt 

23. With the subject which Ihave just concluded, is closely con- nation of their 
iiected another source of the defects, in our internal management. I Sessions, 
refer to the want of a due support and encouragement to ancient and 
respectable families not being land-holders : this cause is indeed ecjual- naresDmsion, 
ly connected with the topic of natural authority, for it is obvious, such 
llunilies form a portion of the natural authority of every country. 

24. When the British first acquired the dominion of these 
provinces, they found a considerable body of what might be called 
native gentry. These persons were principally either the officers of the 
old Government, or, if not immediately in office, the descendants of an- 
cestors who had acquired distinction and property, in the service of 
the State, Taken as a body, they were not deficient in the acquain- 
tance with men and business, the knowledge and elevation of senti- 
ment, which in a certain degree, seems alwaj^s attached to the long 
possession of power and affluence. 

25. To exclude these men from offices of trust and power, was 
a necessary effect of the British ascendancy; and from this exclusion, 
the decline and ruin of the majority of these families would soon follow 
as a secondary consequence. 

26. Completely to guard against this consequence, was obviously 
impracticable ; but it would undoubtedly have admitted of great pallia- 
tion. W^ithout too much burthening our Government, we might have 
reserved a considerable number of offices for natives, upon a liberal 
footing of confidence and emolunienb. These, would have been a 
resource to many of these families ; would have maintained them in a 
decent state of respect and competency ; and have enabled them to give 
their children an education, which would, have preserved them from 
falling below the place which their parents had held in society. 

27. But our Government has not appeared to think this object 
V 7 *orthy their attention. I have shown the nature of the offices assign- 
ed to natives in the Police department. The same principle runs 
generally through all the arrangements for the Lower Provinces ; as far 
as respects natives. It is a system of petty agency ; it consequently 
offei’s no adequate encouragement to men of respectability. If there- 
fore not the policy of the Government, it has at least been the tendency 
of their internal measures, to hasten the extinction of this class of men. 
Accordingly, the greatest part of these families have sunk under 
neglect and poverty ; and their descendants have become confounded 
with the mass of the people. 

28. To me it has been always a subject of deep regret that this 
course should have been pursued. Since I have been at this place, I 
have had opportunities to judge of some of the last of the race ; and 
the very able assistance which I have received from them, has given 
me a high sense of the advantages our administration might have 
derived, had means been taken to preserve the stock, and to tnake a 
proper use of their services. 

29. The preceding observations refer to the general frame of our 
Police, and to the persons in whose hands it is trusted. Other causes of 
inefficiency may be pointed out in the distribution of the powers con- 
fided to those officers, and the regulations under which they act ; causes 
honorable indeed to the Government, and to the national character, as 
they originate in the mildness and humanity of our administration. 
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Reports 30 , The Native Government, in its hest times, was stern and 

c^t^on twmi' other despotic Governments ; more aw'ake to the 

nation of tlSir necessity of public order, than alive to the feelings of humanity. The 
Sessions. State was all; the subject nothing. No anxious consideration for in - 

4 clividuals restraining them from trusting their agents, with almost 

aares Division, unlimited powers. Their officers were enabled to act with celerity 
JS08. effect. Thej^ held in their hands all the means of prevention. 

As no scrupulous apprehensions of oppressing innocence, embrassed 
tbeir proceedings, they were tolerably secure of reaching the guilty ; 
rapid executions impressing the imagination with terror, and connect- 
ing the ideas of the crime and the punishment, completed a system 
well adapted to overawe men’s minds, and to maintain the public 
tranquillity. 

31. Upon what opposite principles the British Government acts 
is well known. Their constant aim is to reconcile the support of 
public order with a due attention to the honor, the lives, and the 
fortunes of individuals. Out of this tenderness for the people, arises 
a jealous anxiety that the powers given for their protection, shall not 
be perverted to oppress them. Hence the authority of their officers 
is contracted within narrow limits ; hence numerous checks, multipli- 
ed formalities, and inevitable delays. The humane maxim, that the 
safety of the innocent is of far superior importance to the punishment 
of the guilty, being the corner stone of our criminal system, many 
offenders must escape, and their impunity will naturally operate to 
increase crimes. 

32. Even in our own country, these beneficient and lenient 
principles are thought to render our Police .weak, though supported 
by all the strength of society, by the intelligence and public spirit of, 
perhaps, the most enlightened and public spirited nation of the globe. 
Can we then be surprized that the same maxims have been attended 
with great disorders, when introduced among a people whose habits 
have been formed, under despotism, who hardly possess the name of 
public principle, and who have been absolved, as I have observed, from 
the authority of their native leaders. 

33. Such are the prominent reasons to which I ascribe the weak- 
ness of our Police, and the disorders which prevail in the Lower Pro- 
vinces. On subjects of this nature, however, unanimity of sentiment 
cannot he expected ; and I am aware that my opinion will have to en- 
counter respectable authority. 

34. Gang-robbery, it is alleged, exists chiefly in Bengal ; and is 
to be ascribed, not to any defects in our system, but to the local cir- 
cumstances of the country, and the peculiar character of its inhabitants. 

35* The first cause assigned is the nature of the countryj in which 
labyrinths of forests and rivers afford refuge and shelter to banditti, 
offer favorable opportunities to attack passengers, and enable them 
to elude pursuit. This is certainly a very sufficient cause, as far as it 
goes ; but it seems much too partial to account for the general effect, 
since it cannot be denied that dacoity prevails in several of the dis- 
tricts, the local circumstances of which offer no such advantages. 

36;, The second and only other cause advanced, is of a nature to 
rob the unfortunate sufferers of all claim to sympathy, by casting the 
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•whole blame on themselves. The inhabitants of the other provinces, 
Behar for instance, it is said, owe their safety to the manliness of their 
character, which defies assault. The natives of Bengal are paying the 
natural penalties of cowardice. Their villages are fired, their property 
pillaged, their women ravished, and themselves tortured and assassina- 
ted, simply because they are poltroons. 

S7. This hypothesis, as it implies a sort of moral dispensation, is 
captivating ; but I conceive, will not stand the test of deliberate exami- 
nation. If indeed the dacoits of Bengal were always foreign invaders ; 
or, though not foreigners, were (as sometimes happens) a peculiar class 
of men, reared in woods and deserts apart from the rest of mankind, 
and inui'ed from youth to their savage occupation, it might be argued, 
speciously enough, that their success arose, from the pusillanimity of 
the people. But it is very well known, that in many of the districts, 
the banditti spring up from the very bosom of the community. In 
these cases, I must think the theory plainly, inadequte to the solution 
of the facts. For how can it bo explained, that the selfsame people, 
who supply spirit for the assault, should be so miserably deficient in 
resolution for the defence ? Cowards, as they are represented, they 
might still, it should seem, take heart against their brother cowards. 
In truth, they do not appear to merit the imputation. They have often 
made a very brave defence ; and if the instances are not more numer- 
ous, it is not surprizing that their spirits have sunk under the long 
pressure of so grievous a calamit}^. They who think so meanly of the 
Bengalese, surely forget, that, at an early period of our military history, 
they almo.st entirely formed several of our battalions, and distinguished 
themselves as brave and active soldiers. 

38. In addition to those internal presumptions, there exists ex- 
ternal evidence against the solidity of this account. Gang-robbery is 
certainly much less frequent in Behar than in Bengal. But the expla- 
nation, which I am opposing, assumes, that it is hardly known in the 
former province. Now I beg leave to appeal, both to the actual state 
of the province, and to the records of the Court of Circuit, and Nizamut 
Adawlut, as affording abundant matter to disprove this notion. A very 
remarkable instance occurs to my recollection, which happened a few 
years back in the district of Tirboot. A party of banditti established 
themselves, and reigned, without control, in the populous town of 
Hagypore, close to Patna, and not far distant from the magistrate’s 
station ; to such a pitch had their audacity, and the subjection of the 
people, arisen, that their chief, on the occasion of a marriage in his 
family, actually sat in State, and compelled the respectable inliabitants 
to attend, and offer him their coDgratulations. These men, were at 
length seized and brought to justice ; their trial is to be found among 
the records of the Nizamut Adawlut, and may serve for a multitude 
of proofs, that whatever privilege the men of Behar possess over their 
less fortunate neighbours of Bengal, cannot be ascribed to their person- 
al qualities. 

39, All parties however agree, that the same system has been 
attended with very different results in the two provinces. There 
must, therefore, be some way of accounting for the difference ; and as 
I reject the explanation commonly given, I may be expected to offer 
one more satisfactory. But it is one tiling to refute an erroneous 
account ; and another, to give the true one. The arguments which I 
have urged, against the causes which have been assigned, will lose no- 
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Judges o/cir^ thing of their validity, though I myself should be unable'to point out 
citfontermT- ^^re adequate causes. To the public officers, who have local experience, 
nation of their I must leave the task of explaining the circumstances which have 
Sessions. enabled Behar so much .more successfully to resist the disorganizing 
No. 4._Be- which appear to me to have done the mischief in Bengal ; 

naresDiWon, ofity venturing to suggest, that the reason may be, perhaps, found in 
1808. the different state of the landed property. 

40. But even Behar, it is said, is running the same course with 
Bengal ; the influence of all, who were respectable, dying away ; the 
people fast dissolving into a dispersed, unconnected multitude, without 
any points of umon, any sufficient power to embody them for self- 
defence ; the vicious and disorderly, encouraged by these advantages, 
forming combinations to prey on the rest of the community. 

41. What may be thought of the weight of the preceding reason- 
ing I know not. A very few years back I should have been afraid 
in advancing the arguments which I have oflered of exposing myself 
to the imputation of singularity. I have now the satisfaction to find, 
that some of my conclusions, at least, are sanctioned by the highest 
authority. The preamble to Eegulation XII 1807, declares, that the 
Police establishments in the provinces, those establishments on which 
we have relied for 16 years are inefficient ; and the intention of that 
regulation is to strengthen the Police, by engaging in its service, per- 
sons whose character and situation give them authority among the 
people. 

42. How far, indeed, the means adopted, are likely to effect so 
desirable an end, is, I fear, very questionable. On the one side, I 
observe great sacrifices. On the other, no adequate inducements. 
Pecuniary indemnification the regulation does not promise generally ; 
and in proportion as this resolution is deviated from, the plan will be- 
come costly. In addition to expense, the Police aumeens will be called 
on for no inconsiderable sacrifices of time, and ease ; and, in many situa- 
tions, where gang-robbery is formidable of personal safety. But the 
responsibility, I imagine, will be the great objection the Foujdarrv 
Adawlut and the Court of Circuit ; things, the contrast of which, unles^s 
impelled by very powerful motives, it is the aim of every respectable 
native during life to avoid. On the other hand, what are the induce- 
ments 1 Public spirit, I think, will not be mentioned. And I see nothing 
else, but the temptation of being raised to the same level of dicrnity 
with petty Police officers ; not quite that indeed, for the aumeens will 
be to a certain degree subordinate to the darogahs. The event, I 
sincerely hope, will be contrary to my expectation ; but I think it 
impossible that many natives of character will be brought to accept 
the new office : some respectable men may, perhaps, undertake it, from 
deference to the wishes of Government; but, in that case, they will 
take good care not to commit themselves by an over officious zeal. 

. ^ have been at all successful in explaining my sentiments, 

it 'Will readily be collected, froni wbat I have said, that I must eater- 
,taiii great doubts, on the expediency of the innovations which have 
Mely taken place in these provinces. But, as connected with the 
. immediate object of my consideration : the Police, they present them- 
selves to me in a light peculiarly unfavorable. 

The Police in these provinces, before the late changes, rested 
upon me zemindars and tahsildars. 

tn a former part of this report, speaking of the zemindars of 
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the Ceded Provinces^ I have attempted to explain the causes which Reports of 
operate to make the influence of these men, favourable to the tran- oa temil 
quillity of the country at large. The same cause, to a certain degree, nation of their 
still exists in Benares, and ensures a very reasonable portion of Sessions, 
security to the fixed inhabitants ; at the same time, it will be easily 
understood that this protection d oes not extend to strangers, travellers, jj^res Division, 
and passengers. We find, in fact, that these persons are the chief 1808, 
objects of crimes committed for the sake of lucre. There is no doubt 
that the zemindars are frequently the instigators ; and even when that 
does not happen, if left to themselves, they regard with indifference, 
the siifierings of men who are without the pale of their domestic ties, 

46. a" state of things, howeAmr, which offers to our hand the 
security of the great body of fixed inhabitants, is an admirable basis 
upon which to build a Police. All that was in my judgment required 
in addition, would have been to preserve that foundation, the zemin- 
darry system itself from decay and rapid changes ; and next, by insti- 
tuting a vigorous control over the zemindars, to compel them to 
extend their protection to strangers, 

47. The present zemindarry proprietary is menaced with destruc- 
tion from various causes. The first and principal is, the minute divi- 
sion of estates by the Mahomedan and Hindoo laws of inheritance. 

The operation of this cause is already so visible in the Benares province, 
that petty estates will be found with 50, 100, and even more co- shar- 
ers. It would be foreign from my present purpose to enlarge on the 
ruinous consequences of such a state of property to the owners, the 
inconvenience from it to the revenue, its effects, to overwhelm the 
courts of justice with a multiplicity of suits relative to scarcely tangi- 
ble incerests, or the injurious influence of the litigious ness which it un- 
avoidably breeds on the morals and happiness of the people. But it is 
evident, that in estates where such anarchy prevails, no^ persons can 
have sufficient weight to perform any service for the Police. 

48. As landed property in this province was virtually a boon 
from the British Government to the present possessors, they would 
gladly have received it, on any conditions which the public welfare 
made desirable : I cannot, therefore, but lament, that at the time the 
gift was conferred, the consequences I have stated were not foreseen 
and guarded against, by limiting the partibility of estates.^ Even now, 
the Government, I think, should interfere in its legislative caj)acity^ 

The mode and extent of the interference are, indeed, questions of deli- 
cacy ; but the interference itself, is plainly made necessary for the public 
welfare, and would be justified by that necessity. If the sacrifice of 
rights be objected, I answer, that I should propose to sacrifice no rights 
that were not mere shadows ; unprofitably engrossing the attention of 
the wretched claimant ; involving him, in unavailing litigation, and 
diverting his time and industry, from a more advantageous channel. 

Lawyers act without scruple on the maxim de minimis non curat 
lex f and I do not see why the same license may not be taken by the 
lawgiver. 

49. As far as the revenue is concerned, Government, I am aware, 
have applied a partial remedy l)y Kegulation VI, 1807, which provides, 
that no shar^ of a zemindarry shall be separated, and erected into a 
distinct estate, unless it wiUbear a jummaof not less than 500 Eupees. 

But this regulation does nothing to remedy the internal confusion 
to which the multiplicity of shares give occasion. The right to. 
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separation, however, is very important ; and the shares to which it 
cmtf on termi* denied, must lose much of their value by the measure, It there- 
natioii of tLeir fore assumes the principle, that the interests of the zemindars, must 
Sessions. gave ivay to those of the public ; and after going so far, there seems no 
No 4 reason for not going as much further, as the same end may 

Bares I>msion, rocjUIie. 

1808 . 50. If this great evil could be corrected, the principle remaining 

danger which menaces the proprietary, is an incapable or unfaithful 
administration of the revenue. Whenever this cause unhappily exists, 
and oppressive exactions are added to the heavy demands of Govern- 
ment, inany of the zemindars necessarily sink under the burden, and 
lose their estates for public sale. 

51. It is also obvious, that the pecuniary embarrassments which 
these causes create, will often terminate in private alienations, or in 
what amounts to the same thing, judicial sales. Abstracted from them, 
private alienations, I imagine, would not be numerous ; the people 
clinging to their estates, with tenacious fondness. Various accidental 
events, indeed, must be expected occasionally to involve the proprietors 
in pecuniary distress ; but there seemed no reason to apprehend from 
the operation of these causes any such rapid changes, as would seri- 
ously have affected the zemindarry Police agency. 

52. The necessity of putting bounds to this discussion, restrains 
me from entering into the specific remedies which I should have sug- 
gested for the mischiefs, actual and possible, which I have enumera- 
ted ; I must therefore assume that proper means would have been 
adopted to keep up some authority in estates, and the body of pro- 
prietors guarded against violent change. The next object would have 
been to compel the proprietors to render faithful services to the Police, 
not only by protecting tbeir dependents, and abstaining from injuring 
their neighbours, but by watching over the safety of the traveller 
and stranger. 

58. To state all the measures I should have proposed with this 
view, would lead me into too much detail The control is the great 
point ; and for that, I should have despaired of making any more 
effectual provision than existed in the superintendence of the old 
tahsildars. From the liberal footing on which these officers were placed, 
they derived weight and authority with the people ; their revenue 
transactions with the zemindars gave them a strong hold on that 
class of men, made them intimately acquainted with their characters 
and conduct, and put in their power opportunities, peculiarly fiivora- 
ble, of acquiring the local information essential to good Police. How 
comparatively destitute the new darogalis must be of all these ad- 
vantages, it would be waste of time to demonstrate. 

54. But if the union of Police and Revenue powers was favor- 
able to the strength of the Police, as far as the tahsildars were concerned, 
I must acknowledge that in another important point, the control 
of the magistrate, it was liable to objection. The revenue is of such 
primary consequence, that any objects that come in competition with 
of will necessarily give way. On this ground, probably, the nomination 
to the tahsildars was, in the collector, who, on the same principle, if he 
had secured the revenue hy his choice, would be apt to think that he 
had done enough. Then the two duties would occasionally clash ; and 
the Police of course, suffer in the conflict. Often too, the duty of there- 
yeniie would be made a plausible plea to the magistrate, for neglect 
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and inattention to the other duty. He would thus frequently find Report; of 
himself without any person to send him regular information^, and duly temt 

execute his orders. nation of tBeir 

55. A situation in which the magistrates made so little figure, Sessions, 
would naturally disgust many of them with the system, and dispose 

them to undervalue tlie good it contained, which indeed lay somewhat nares UiTMo^ 
deep, while the evil was on the surface. Zealous men of business in- 1808 . 
dined to over-rate the advantages of order and precision, and the for- 
malities and machinery of office, would be peculiarly impatient at the 
obstructions and irregularities which they experienced. 

56. An obvious and effectual mode of surmounting the difficulty, 
and of powerfully strengthening the magistrate’s arm, would be to place 
tahsildars under his sole authority, by giving him the collection of the 
revenue ; such an arrangement would indeed be inconsistent with 
what is deemed, a fundamental maxim of our code, that judicial and re- 
venue functions shall not be united. How far this principle ought 
rigorously and invariably to be observed in all situations, and under all 
circumstances is a very serious, and in my judgment, by no means 
a clear question; but without proposing what might perhaps be 
generally thought so violent a cure, the inconvenience did not strike 
me in so formidable a light, that it would have induced me to change 
the tahsildars for Police darogahs. A measure recently adopted, which 
compelled the tahsildars to maintain a regular establishment for the 
sole purpose of Police, with a darogah to be approved by the magistrate, 
went far to remedy one part of the inconvenience. To remedy the 
other defect, and to secure some attention to Police,in the appointment 
of tahsildars, the judicial officers should have been allowed some voice 
in their selection ; their nomination, for instance, might have passed 
through the Court of Appeal and Circuit ; and here 1 may be permit- 
ted to observe incidentally, that the proper choice of a tahsildar would 
almost always have secured a good Police darogah. 

57. But the new arrangements have struck at the root of all such 
views. They have totally changed the condition of the tahsildars and 
zemindars, and trust to Police darogahs, as the main support of the 
Police. 

Here, perhaps, I shall be reminded that the new system continues 
the responsibility of the zemindars. I see indeed that it is so declar- 
ed ; but I do not perceive that any means have been adopted to effec- 
tuate this intention 

58. The original regulations for renares were framed by a gen- 
tleman who had a long and intimate knowledge of the province. Both 
his rules, and the traces of his sentiments left on them, show 
us his opinion on these subjects. He could not fail to perceive, 
that the good order of the province mainly depended on guard- 
ing against violent changes in the body of the landed proprie- 
tors. He was also aware, that the ignorance of the zemindars ; their 
improvidence and turbulent character, would long require their subjec- 
tion to a vigorous control, equally with a view to their own welfare, 
and the interest of the public. Accordingly, he placed them generally, 
under the authority of the tahsildars. At the same time, he held out 
to them the prospect of independence from this restraint ; but not, as 
a gratuitous gift. He instituted a test for determining the fitness of 
those who might claim the privilege, which made it, in some sort, the 
Toward of prudence and good conduct ; and by that very precaution^ he 
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Report of took care that emancipation, should be a gradual process. Before a 
cuit^?n terrai- coiild be made huzzoory, he exacted security from him, for 

nation of tkeir the punctual payment of this revenue, and the faithful discharge of his 
Sessions/ Police duties. Those who could not give this pledge that their liberty 
No 4 .-.Be abused, to tbeir own and the public detriment, Mr, 

nares division, Duncan thought, ought to be left, under guardianship. As this scheme 
1808. i;^as well suited to the habits and condition of the zemindars, so it 

was also calculated to restrain the zemindars from oppression. Any 
severity on their part would naturally’’ prompt the zemindars to strug- 
gle to release themselves from a control, under which, if well treated, 
they would be contented to remain: and every instance of eman- 
cipation operated on the tahsildar, as a diminution both of his profits 
and his consequence. As an encouragement to zemindars who might 
raise their views to independence, and to assist them in providing the 
required securities, Mr. JDuncan allowed them a moiety of the tahsil- 
dars per-centage on their revenue, which was taken from the tahsildar, 

59. In the late arrangements, the policy dictated by Mr. Duncan’s 
plan has been wholly abandoned. The zemindars have been stimu- 
lated to claim their independence, but the pecuniary allowance an- 
nexed to it, has been withdrawn ; and, as a kind of indemnification, 
they have been exonerated from the securities which were originally 
made the condition of the privilege. The regulation which introduces 
this measure, observes, that, for the revenue, the estate is sufficient 
security; which is tantamount to a declaration, that, provided the 
rent be paid, who may be zemindar is considered a matter of indiffer- 
ence. On the security, with relation to good conduct, the regulation 
proceeds to remark, that the zemindars are of course amenable to the 
laws : now that consideration, I beg permission to remark, could not 
have escaped Mr. Duncan. Let me solicit justice to that gentleman’s 
views. The letter and the spirit, of his rules evidently show that the 
personal deportment of the zemindar was not the intention of the se- 
curity, but his conduct as a Police officer ; and for that object I think 
he must be allowed to have judged rightly, that somewhat more was 
requsite than a responsibility common to him, with every individual 
of the community. 

60. From these observations I have purposely excluded all men- 
tion of the pecuniary liability of zemindars for thefts and robbers. It 
is universally acknowledged to be a dead letter. 

61. But I may be thought guilty of a more important omission, 
should I neglect to notice that the new system also includes the 
tahsildar, who is to act as a Police aumeen, and possesses, concurrent 
authority with the darogah. I must confess, however, that I augur 
no good from this co-operation. To place officers, almost independent 
of each other, to perform active duties of the same nature, within the 
same limits, is, in my humble opinion, a contrivance ill-suited to the 
native character. I perceive no rule by which the darogah and the 
aumeen are to adjust the balance of their respective powers ; and I see 
much reason to apprehend that they will either unite in a collusive 
agreement, or by their contention, yrhen those motives may not infta*" 
ence them, harrass .the people, and impede the public service. 

62., I must at the same time> observe, that this arrangement, 
whatever may be its merits or detects otherwise, is liable to an objec- 
tion, mpch urged by many who were adverse to tlie old system. It 
unites Police and Ee venue powers in the same hands, It may, indeed, be 
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observed, tliat tho Police is not to be confided to the tahsildars indis- Report of 

criminately, but to those alone, whose superior character and good 

qualities will warrant the trust ; still, as I am happy to perceive, natioa of tlioir 

enough is done, in spite of the qualification to explode the maxim, that Sessions. 

the union of these two ingredients of Revenue and Police must neces- 4 -Be- 

saiily form a deadly compound. But 1 venture to say further on this nares Diksion 

point, that no man ought to be appointed a tahsildar, who is not fit to 1808. 

be trusted with the power of a Police darogah. A discreet collector, in 

choosing his tahsildars, wouldnever havelost sightof this principle; and 

when any collector did, the authority placed to superintend him 

ought to have corrected his error. Now, if the power of Government 

was adequate to compel such a selection, it might have been applied to 

the tahsildai's of the old system ; and then, as far as respected Police, 

there would have been no urgent need of change. If, on the other 

hand, all the power of Government was inadequate to that object, where 

is the security for a better choice of Police darogahs ? In the magistrate’s 

sense of duty ? — And are magistrates, more than collectors, inviolably 

governed by a sense of duty. Are they so much easier to be con- 

troled ? 

63. But the tahsildars, to whom the functions of Police are now 
to be trusted, it may also be said, are very different from the old tah- 
sildars. They will be reduced in authority, in consequence, in emolu- 
ment. They will thus be disarmed of the power to do harm : and 
what, in my turn, I ninst be permitted to ask, will become of their 
power or inclination to do good % Will they escape, unimpaired from 
the process ? I have alwa 3 ^s been taught to think, that in reasonable 
degrees, and under proper limitations, distinction, authority and afflu- 
ence, are some of the most powerful instruments of good, and afford 
some of the strongest excitements to upright conduct. 

64. To the British European officers, this reasoning has been 
wisely and liberally applied. They have been placed, in circumstances 
so advantageous, that prudence and virtue unite to secure them from the 
influence of base and sordid motives. Are the natives of Hindostan a 
different order of beings, that they are to be stinted into honesty, and 
degraded into principle ? 

65. And this consideration leads me to the abolition of the for- 
mer tahsildary system, to which, in fact, these Police arrangements are 
subordinate. Simply, with a view to the Police, the new arrangements 
I presume, would never have been adopted. Discarding theories on 
either side, and judging by the solid test of experience, the Benares 
Police was clearly more effectual to its end, than the Police of the pro- 
vinces below. To say all in one word, we had hardly any dacoity, 
and the little which did take place, happened principally on the Na- 
waub’s frontier. Accordingly, the Nizamut Adawlut, in their letter to 
the Vice-President in Council, dated the 27th December 1805, speak- 
ing of the proposed change, do not seem to expect that it will be at- 
tended with any positive advantages to the Police ; all they say of the 
Bengal Police, is, that it does not increase crimes, and all they promise 
themselves, from its introduction into Benares, is, that it will not be 
attended with ill consequences. 

66. Now it is obvious the Nizamut Adawlut and the Govern- 
ment would never have acted on such negative views. We must 
therefore look for some ulterior motives in the innovation ; and 
this undoubtedly was the resolution to abolish the old tahsildary 
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Report of system. The former Police, rested on the system, and was involved, 
cSortlml: its faU. 

nation of their 67- They who regret the loss of the Police, and think as I do, 
Sessions. that the change is likely to be followed by many evils, must endeavour 
their consolation in the general benefits of the measure to 
naresDiWsion, 'vvliich it has been sacrificed. But this is a consolation which I cannot 
1808. reap ; thinking the principal measure open to a still more powerful 

objection than those which I have made to the accessary one ; and 
notwithstanding the discredit into which the tahsildary system has 
fallen, professing myself to be its friend and advocate. 

68. The motives which led Government to this great measure, 
I have not been able to learn from any authority. The preamble to 
the regulation which introduces it, observes a silence on the reasons, 
not usual on matters of far less importance. But 1 hear vaguelj’', that 
the system was attended with great abuses, and that by its abolition, 
Government will ensure a considerable saving. 

69. No where perhaps as the argument from the abuse against 
the use, led to so many errors as in this country ; yet nobody I trust, 
carries this reasoning so far as to maintain, that every system must be 
destroyed, which is not free from abuse. Proceeding with that rigour, 
none of the institutions of Government would escape. I am told that 
corruption is not unknown in the revenue administration of the 
lower provinces; and in all the provinces, lam sure, that if gross 
abuses could be a reason for the downfall of the present judicial 
establishments, they would not stand another hour. 

70. To justify the overthrow of institutions which have long 
existed, and have tolerably answered the purpose of their institution, 
a general vague charge of abuse is not enough. It seems reasonable 
to require that the abuses should be accurately stated ; that it should 
be seen, whether they are inherent in the accused system, or merely 
accidental and casual ; whether they do not admit of palliation and 
amendment; what may be the good by which they are compensated ; 
finally, and above all, what is to come in place of the system pro- 
posed to be abolished ? — A sober dispassionate discussion of the Be- 
nares tahsildary system, upon these principles, I have yet to see. 
Meantime, without pretending to deny that the system, like all hu- 
man systems, carried within it the seeds of evil, I could perceive that 
many of the alleged abuses were accidental, others, gross deviations 
from the system ; that those most clearly connected with it, admitted 
of palliations ; that on the whole, the good predominated ; and, lastly, 
that there exists no security against gi^eater e^fils in the system, which 
is to come in its place. 

71. On the points stated in the preceding paragraph, I propose 
to make some observations. I must, however, previously notice the 
disadvantage which I lie under in this part of the discussion. Had 
the Benares tahsildary system been extended, like the arrangements in 
the provinces below, over a great tract of country, divided among a 
number of officers, all reference to individual character would have 
been superfluous ; because in that case, the great number of officers, 
would have afforded room for a balance and compensation of their dif- 
ferent personal qualities. But the Benares province, in which alone 
the Police tahsildary system has been.tried for any length of time, it 
must be remembered, has constituted one single office, and has been, in 
very feW hands. To form therefore a fair estimate of the abuses which 
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have existed, reference must be had to the character of individuals ; and 
delicacy and propriety forbid my entering -upon such an examina- 
tion; what weight is to be allowed to this consideration in the argu- 
ment, I must leave in silence to the prudence of the Nizamut AdawJut 
and the Government. 

72, This same circumstance, the whole province being committed 
to the charge of one individual, may however be mentioned as one 
source of abuse, not having any natural connexion with the tahsildarry 
system. To shew the magnitude of the trust, it is enough to say, that 
the collection amounts to half a million sterling. This, upon general 
principles, was a greater temptation than it was prudent to offer, to any 
individual. But this is not the only, nor the chief point of view, iu 
which this ftict deserves to be considered. They Avho are at all ac- 
quainted with the native character, can judge of the difficulty wffiicli 
the collector of so great a district must hud, in restraining his native 
agents from abuses. I am persuaded that no union of intelligence, 
activity and integrity, would prevent numerous abuses, in such a 
situation. What must happen, when there is a failure of any of these 
qualities may easily be conceived. 

73^ Another cause is, the distance and consequent weakness of the 
controling power. If Government are unable to prevent abuse, iu 
the districts below, and almost under their own eyes; greater abuses 
must have been expected a fortiori, at this distance, even if the system 
had been the same. In appreciating the abuses charged against the 
system, great allowance is evidently due to this most important con- 
sideration, 

74. But I must acknowledge that some abuses have been alleged, 
which I cannot account for, by any of the causes which I have men- 
tioned. It has been said, that almost all the tahsildarries in the pro- 
vince, have been monopolized by two or three 0 ])ulent individuals. If 
this took place, as I fear to a great degree cannot be denied, it was 
certainly a great evil, and a most gross deviation from the whole prin- 
ciple and spirit of the S 3 ^stem. But I cannot concede that it proves the 
tahsildarry system itself to be a bad one ; mj sole inference from it, 
would have been, that Government vshould have exerted its wisdom, to 
effect a more vigorous control. 

75. How indeed, so glaring an abuse should have so long escaped 
the vigilance and correction of the Board of Eevenue, andth^ Govern- 
ment, it is not easy to understand. I can only explain the fact, by a 
circumstance which I have before adverted to ; the disposition to con- 
sider the tahsildars office merel^^ as connected with the revenue, 
without sufficient reference to it, as a Police trust, much less, as a fund 
for respectable mem The circumstances which have happened to a 
very respectable tahsildar in this province, are so well calculated 
to support this conjecture, that I cannot forbear giving a short history 
of his case. 

76. This person’s imtne is Akber Alii Khan, nephew to the 
histoiian Giiollaum Hossain, and tahsildar of Sheopore, one of the 
smallest pergunnabs in the province. His pergunnah adjoins the city ; 
and, on the occasion of Vizier Alli’s insurrection, he conducted himself 
in a manner that gave the highest satisfaction to Mr. Davis, the 
magistrate. That gentleman, in consequence, warmly recommended him 
to Government ; and suggested, that he should be promoted, on the 
first vacancy to a larger pergunnah. The Government fully concurred 
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^ ports of ia Mr. Bavis'S' sentiments on the merit of Akber Alii Kliaii, and 
d.irected Mr. Davis to give him a public written testimonial of their 
3iatioii of tlioir sense of Ms services. But they did not think proper to adopt Mr. 
Sessions. BavisVs recommendation, that they would order him to be promoted ; 

is^o 4^1^ observing that, by the regulations, the appointment of tahsildars was 
mares Division, vested ill the collectors. 

ISOS. 77. Many years had elapsed from this event, when the strong 

representations made by Mr. Deane, then magistrate of Juanpore, on 
the abuses in the patronage of the tahsildany office, and the fatal 
consequences of it, to the Police of his district, forced the subject upon 
the attention of Government. 

78. Mr. Deane had represented that many of the pergimnahs 
were held in the names of the servants and dependents of one person, 
who was in fact the tahsildar, and enjoyed all the authority and 
emoluments of the station. Instructions were in consequence, trans- 
mitted to the collectors and the magistates, to ascertain and report the 
real holders of the tahsildarries. Their answer showed that Mr. Deane’s 
complaint was too w^ell founded ; and strict orders were accordingly 
issued to correct the abuse. 

79. But among the persons who had thus irregularly ingrossed 
many of the tahsildarries, was Eajah Oditnarrain, the liajah of Benares ; 
and the peculiar claims this person possesses to the indulgence and 
consideration of Government, induced them to exempt him from their 
general orders, and to direct that his perguanalis should not be taken 
from him, but allowed to dz’op in ; at the same time, it was explained, 
that the Kajah v^^as not to be permitted to continue this s 3 ^stem. 

80. A few months after these orders had been issued, a person 
named Deharam, one of the Rajah’s dependents, who had been appoint- 
ed to the large pergunnah of Mohommedabad died ; Mr. Morrieson 
was at that time acting as collector. As register to- the city court, he 
was well acciuainted with the character of Akber Alii, and thought 
this a proper opportunity to do justice to his merits. Mr, Morrieson 
according!}’^ recommended him to the Board of Revenue for the vacant 
situation ; stating his claims, and acquainting the Board, that, notwith- 
standing the honorable testimonial which he possessed of his services, 
he had duiingso many 3 mars I'emained unrewarded, and in the small- 
est pei'gunnah of the province. Mr. Morrieson might have added 
the collector’s opinion of Akber Aili’s character, contained in his 
report to the Board of Revenue on the tahsildars, dated 20th 
October 1804. I transcribe it verbatim. Syed Akber Alii Khan, 
'' wffio is the tahsildar of the pergunnah Havelly Sheopore, which 

3 deMs a jumma of Rupees 35,991, 12 Annas per annum, is a veiy 
able and respectable man ; is punctual in the discharge of the 
“ revenue of his tahsildarry ; is perfect^ correct in the duties of his 
ofilce ; always resides in his pergunnah, and is fully competent for 
the trust he holds.” 

81. The Board of Revenue were pleased to adopt Mr. Morrieson’s 
recommendation, and Akber Alii was accordingly appointed ; and the 
orders of the Board containing his appointment, dispatched to Benares. 
Before they had arrived however, Mr. Morrieson had resigned the 
charge ; subsequentljq the Bajah preferred a petition, which was for- 
warded to the Board of Revenue, stating, tha.i not having been able to 
di%ense with the attendance of Deharam near his person,- another of 
his dependents, by iiameSheoloI Chobey^ had been some time in charge 
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of the perguiinali ; a'-d praying that this man might be appointed 
tahsildar. His representation was successful ; and Akber Alli’s ap- 
pointment was cancelled. 

82. In communicating these new orders, the Board were pleased 
to direct that attention vshould be paid to Akber Alli’s merits on 
some future occasion. But after what he had experienced, this mark 
of the Board’s attention could have aflforded him very slender consola- 
tion. In fact, he continues to this hour, tahsildar of the petty pergun- 
nah of Sheopore. 

83. Will it however be urged, that the abuses I have stated as 
extensive, are an evil inherent in the system ; since they prove that 
the temptation to abuse was so powerful, that it baffled all control. 
This objection I have already partially anticipated, hj observing, that 
the whole province, need not have been given to one man. If the ob- 
jection be applied to the tahsildarry system, under any distribution of 
the province, I must observe, that it proves too much : for in that 
case, let the real meaning of this argument be considered, it amounts 
to this ; that generall}^ speaking, the Government have so little con- 
fidence in their servants, and are so little able to control them, that 
they*cannot venture to have any offices for natives on a liberal footing, 
lest they should become venal. But, in this view of the case, I do 
not see bow any arrangement is to cure the evil : after all, we must 
have native agents, and we must trust them with power, which, upon 
the very facts assumed by the objection, will be perverted to the pur- 
poses of exactions. The new office, therefore, however humble in appear- 
ance, will bear a value proportioned to the facility of abuse. There 
will always be unprincipled men, determined to take illicit advan- 
tages, and indifferent about the means. There will always be weak 
men, who will allow the officers about them to convert their pa- 
tronage into profit. There will be thus, as much corruption, under the 
new as under the old system ; with this difference, that this new cor- 
ruptioB will be more sordid and disgraceful, and its consequences 
more pernicious. What has taken place of late years in the provinces 
below, where business, as I have before observed, is chiefly conducted 
by petty native agents, would, I fear, afford sufficient evidence that 
these observations are not mere theory. 

84. The tahsildarry office was so respectable and so liberally re- 
warded, that it by no means followed, because a person paid a con- 
sideration for it, he looked to illegal profits : but admitting. that, in 
many cases, those who purchased, would indemnify themselves in that 
way, their station and their advantages, upon the ordinary principles 
of human nature, were a sort of security that they would observe a 
certain moderation and decency in their misconduct. In the case 
of petty officers, there is no such restraint ; they have nothing at 
stake but a bare subsistence ; they are exposed to great temptation ; 
and if they once give way to it, the fear of detection will only stimu- 
late their rapacity. They will descend to the vilest exactions, and 
their gains will often be wrung from the pooiest and most helpless of 
the community. It would be curious to know how much is annually 
levied by Police darogahs, commissioners of petty causes, commissioners 
of distraint, and the various retainers to the courtvS ; much more, I am 
persuaded, than Government are at all aware. The coiTuption of a 
collector, and the oppressions of tahsildars, make a noise, and excite 
siandal; petty officers fleece the people Rupee by Rupee, and little at- 
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tentiou is attracted : tlie items are trifling, and we ai e apt to forget 
that the total amount may be enormous, 

85. In making these remarks, I am not afraid that I shall he 
suspected of aTi3^ sympathy for the abuses attached to the system, which 
1 have been defending. Sensibility shrinks f?*oin the name of corrup- 
tion ; the indignation that would sweep away, without further ques- 
tion, every sj^stem in which it lurks may be amiable ; but to perform 
solid service, public men must look at these things, odious as they are 
with cooler feelings. 

86. The abuses which I have bitlieiio mentioned, were, in a great 
measure, foreign to the tahsildarry system : but the oppression of the 
tahsildaj's themselves has been much insisted on. In forming a judg- 
ment on tliis point, it is proper to take into consideration the accidental 
causes which 1 have mentioned, jyariicularlj" the great extent of country 
placed under one collector, and the distance of the control: after 
allowing for the operation of those causes, I see no reason why the 
tahsildars should have had power to practice greater abuses than the 
other native officers attached to the revenue and judicial departments. 
One of the abuses alleged against the tahsildars however, on account of 
its magnitude, desei’ves to be specially noticed. They have been changed 
with contriving to defraud the zemindars of their estates: a notion 
of this sort, undoubtedly prevails ; but I have not been able to ascertain 
with any precision the extent of the alleged grievance, or the means 
by which the fraud was supposed to be accomplished. If, indeed, such 
things have commonly happened, since the province was settled, and 
the revenue of the zemindars fixed in perpetuity, it is a fact pregnant 
with very melancholy inferences. The tahsildar was a receiver of 
revenue, and an officer of Police ; and in both characters, had very 
limited powers, The tahsildars were controlled by the collector; the 
collector by the Board of Revenue; the Board of Revenue by the 
Government ; then, to check the executive officers, came the judicial au- 
thorities, the Judge of the district, the Provincial Court of Appeal and 
Circuit; and last, the High Court of the SiidderDewaiiny and Nizamut. 
Are we to believ^e that the result of this costly and elaborate organiza- 
tion was, that persons, in the situation of revenue receivers and Police 
agents could not be prevented from defrauding people of their estates ? 
— They who credit this conclusion, ought not to be very sanguine about 
the effects of anj" new arrangement. 

87. A jealousy has been entertained by some gentlemen of the 
tahsildars keeping the people at a distance from the British officers. 
This effect must have happened in two ways ; either from the dread 
of their power, or from the influence of their character. On the first 
head, I must i^epeat what I have already hinted, that if Government 
cannot devise an effectual control over officers in the circumstances of 
the tahsildars, there can be no rational hope of improvement from any 
new system. The cause is despei'ate. On the weight which the tahsife 
dars might possess by their character and respectability, I must 
contend, that though, like every thing human, it was liable to abuse, 
that influence on the whole was beneficial and salutary ; no country 
in the world, as I have repeatedly observed can be well governed 
without this natural authority ; and if the people are disposed to depend 
on it too servilely, the evil can only be effectually cured, by ameli- 
orating the general condition of the society. Jfow this, in my humble 
j lid grnenh^: cannot be a hasty operation, nor be accomplished . by riile.s 
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formed, on abstract reasoning ; however benevolent, in the intention. Reports of 
To improve the general condition of the }>eople, we must secure some 
hold on them ; our plans must be built on the existing basis of their nation of their 
ancient institutions, and adapted to their habits and manners ; and Sessions, 
we must engage in the execution of them, those whom they can under- " ^ 

stand, and to whom they will look up with contidence and respect. naretDivkion^ 
By degrees, proportioned to the capacity and uprightness of tlie British 
officers, what might appear too harsii in the authority of these native 
leaders, and unreasonable and injurious in the customs of the country, 
would be mitigated, and the peo})le led to know, and to assert their 
rights. If we attempt to reverse this order ; if we begin by destroy- 
ing all that is known and respected, we shall inevitably introduce a 
thousand more evils than we correct; society will be thrown into 
anarchy, and all our efforts wasted in a vain contest with its vices 
and disorders. 

88. Petty officers, it is thought, will not over-awe the people ; 
will not prevent their reaching the British officers with their grie- 
vances. Granted that it may be so, at first, what will be the conclusion ? 

The people, unfortunately, will not only, not fear, hut they will 
despise such officers ; they will be discontented with all they do, right 
or wrong. Feeling theraselves emancipated from all restraint, a spirit of 
litigiousness will go forth among them, and vent itself in complaints, 
till the channels of justice become choaked. Then, by the sure coarse 
of things, one extreme will terminate in the other. Redress will be im- 
practicable. The officers will perceive their strength ; they wdio com- 
plain against officers will become rare ; and the people will be subjected 
to the odious harrassing oppression of a multitude of petty tyrants. 

89. And is it not at length time to consider what may be the 
influence of these principles, on the character and morals of the com- 
munity. As we proceed, these provinces will soon present the singular 
spectacle of a great empire, the Government of which, rigidly excludes 
its subjects from every object of fair ambition, which, in the pursuit, 
could stimulate men to cultivate their faculties, or, in the possession, 
enlarge their understandings and elevate their minds. The natives 
may accumulate wealth as merchants ; they may be proprietors of 
land ; but these occupations, as they are managed in this country, have 
no great tendency to raise the character. Beyond them, with the 
rarest exceptions, there is nothing to which the people can aspii'e higher 
than the command of a platoon of sepoys, or the possession of some 
petty civil office, insignificant in its functions, and paid with a salary 
hardly adequate to a bate subsistence. My speculations may have 
perhaps misled me, but I am persuaded that vexy unfavorable effects 
from these causes may already be traced, in the habits of our native 
subjects ; and their long continuance, must, I think, infallibly end in 
reducing the whole population to one ignorant, grovelling, litigious, 
and profligate herd. 

90. But I may be charged with exaggerating the consequences, 
of the late arrangement ; I may be reminded, that the tahsildarry office 
has not been abolished ; and that tahsildars will still be maintained 
on a liberal footing. I must be permitted to answer, that my experi- 
ence of the past gives me no confidence in such assurances. Should 
such declarations be made by Government, it would be superftuoiis to 
profess my implicit reliance on them. T am convinced that they 
would be perieetly sincere at the time. But new necessities will 
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Judm ot Cir- ’ motives for economy will again press ; the roll of establishments 

ouxtf ontermi- undergo future revisions ; no reasons will occur why the tahsildars 

nation of their may not perform their duties on less salaries ; and at length perhaps, 
the abolition of the office may be resolved on ; — even now, rumours are 
No. 4.— Be- abroad that these officers are to be altogether discontinued in Behar. 
naresDmsiou, The pei'-ceiitage allowed to the tahsildars in this and the Upper Pi’o- 
1808- vinees, was a fixed fund, which I had hoped would have been kept 

sacred, for the encouragement and support of respectable natives. N ow, 
that its integrity has been violated, it will soon melt away. The sala- 
ries proposed to be substituted will ^-adually dwindle by retrenchment ; 
and the abolition of the office itself will probably not be long postpon- 
ed; — then, after the lapse of a few years, a native of education and 
character will be a phenomenon ; and if afterwards, this consequence 
should be regretted, that which might easily have been prevented 
win never be retrieved. 

91. The economy of the measure is yet to be touched on ; a mo- 
tive of Government, which I can never think, much less speak of, but 
with respect; yet I take the liberty of observing that economy has no 
connection with the merits or defects of the different systems under 
examination. If improvements can be made in the inteiior manage- 
ment of the country, and a saving accrue to Government, at the same 
time, that would be a fortunate secondary result of the new measures, 
but ought not to be regarded as the motive. On the ocher hand, if an 
imperious State necessity, enfoi-ee the adoption of a worse, but cheaper 
system, let that be understood as the ground of the measure, and 
whatever regret may prevail, all objections must cease. But when 
these considerations are suffered to mingle, there will always be dan- 
ger that the merits of the opposing plans will not be steadily weighed, 
and that economy, whichever side it may embrace, will have too 
powerful a voice in silencing scruples and overruling difficulties. 

92. Waving this reasoning however, and examining the new 
arrangements by the test of economy, I am of opinion tha.t its expedi- 
ency is by no means clearly ascertained. There may indeed 
be a considerable immediate saving ; but to say nothing of possible 
loss of revenue by the change, the establishments below, are very 
costly, and seem to have a constant tendency to increase. I have 
already observed, that the Police establishments have been de- 
clared inefficient. I now observe, from the repoyt of the Nizamut 
Adawlutto Government, on the Police establishments of this province, 
dated the 18th of December 1807, that they have a plan in contem- 
plation for strengthening the Police, by stationing armedpeons throim-h- 
out the country, in every town or considerable village. I think I am 
within bounds when I say, that the execution of this plan will double 
the present charge on account of Police. The judicial contingencies 
below, in the articles of jails, guards, cost of banishment and trans- 
portation, rewards for the apprehension of criminals, diet of prisoners 
and witnesses are already very heavy ; and as there seems reason to 
dread that crimes and dacoity in particular are increasing, may be 
expected bo augment daily. Should there be any weight in the argu- 
ments which I have presumed to advance, the system will by degrees 
be attended with the same effects in the Upper Provinces, the first 
saving will insensibly be absorbed in these ehai-ges ; and there will 
be superadded an expenditure, still more to be deplored of the blood 
and happiness of the people. 
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9B. I ha^ve already exceeded all ordinary bounds; and there yet Eeports of 
remains a topic so important in itself, and so closely connected with tLmi- 
all my former reasoning, that I cannot pass it over in silence, though nation of their 
my observations on it must necessarily be very brief. Sessions. 

94. Within a few years back, by cessions and conquest, the terri- 

tory under the immediate superintendence of the Governor General naresDivision, 
has been doubled, for I believe 1 may say double, without any exag- 1808, 
geration. The plan adopted for the management of these extensive 
acquisitions, has been to appoint a temporary commission for the settle- 
ment of them, which on executing its task, is to be withdrawn ; and 
afterwards, the whole detail of revenue, justice and Police, is to be 
placed under the cognizance of the Boards and great oflScers, at the 
Presidency of Fort William, who already exercised the superintendence 
of these objects in the old territory. With great submission, I take 
the liberty of expressing my firm conviction, that this system is de- 
fective in the very important point of control, and consequently, that 
it will be found inadequate to maintain the internal peace, justice, and 
good order of these remote possessions. 

95. The superintendence of revenue details, and of the appoint- 
ment of the native revenue officers is vested in the Board of Revenue. 

The superintendence of the judicial and Police establishments is the 
duty of the court, called the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut. 

The superintending powers of the Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit 
are too insignificant to be taken into the account. 

96. In the course of this report, I have had occasion to notice 
strong symptoms of inefficiency in the control of the Board of Reve- 
nue and Government over the revenue affairs, even of this province, 

After this experience, wdiat can reasonably be expected of the same 
controlling powers from the province upwards, in Bundlecund, the 
Doab, and Eohilcund to Banda, Sabarumpore, and Moradabad. The 
same reasoning may he extended, with equal, perhaps superior force, 
to the superintendence of the Court of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut 
Adawlut, in proportion as its duties are more extensive, arduous and 
important, and exact a more thorough knowledge of every local 
peculiarity, 

97. Rumours very generally prevail, that the abuses charged 
against the tahsildarry system in the province of Benares have also 
existed in the provinces above. If the fact be so, can anjT- person who 
has duly weighed the preceding considerations, deem it a subject for 
surprise, or derive any inferences from it, unfavorable to the particu- 
lar system. 

98. To resume the immediate object of my attention, the great 
distance of the seat of control is not the only mischief. The new 
country, has already, and will every stiU more pour into the 
Boards and offices of the Presidency, an increase of business, to which 
they are totally unequal. Those Boards and offices had certainly, not 
too little to do previously, and thence their present burthens may be 
conceived* But the extension of territory, is not the sole cause oi this 
increase of business. When that extension took place, and the resolu- 
tion was adopted, to administer the afiairs of the new country, by the 
officers at the Presidency, an arrangementseemed absolutely necessary, 
to shift on some local authorities, a portion of the details which now 
centre in those offices. So little however, has this temperament been 
resorted to, that a practice prevails, and every day gains ground, 
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Reports of of drawing down to tlie Presidency, every species of minute detail, 
termt ^bow Ilow far this practice has been carried, I shall content myself 
ratio^fTiieir with quoting the provisions of Regulation V. 1804 ; by which none of 
Sessions. the British ofScers, judicial, revenue or commercial, in the immense ex- 
'■*^1 Ij^tent of country immediately dependent on the Governor General, 
naiesl)tvis^n ^an removc any native officer receiving a salary of more than 10 
180 S. ’ Paipees per raensem, (that is, in English money, £ 15- per annum) 

\vithout first bringing Mm to a regular trial, and submitting the pro- 
ceedings to some of the superior authorities in Calcutta. Soristhis 
formality required merely in cases of guilt and misconduct, where the 
ground of the dismission would involve a stain upon character, in- 
capacity so easy to see, so difficult to prove, and to embody on a 
record; has been constituted a corpus delicti, and subjected to the 
same process. 

99, It is worth wliile to attend to these rules, in reference to the 
courts of circuit and appeal. These courts are composed of three 
members, who must all be of long standing in the service : in their 
civil capacity, they have considerable power and property : as crimi- 
nal judges, they possess singly a very extensive jurisdiction over per- 
son, liberty, and reputation; yet to leave them, the regulation 
of their own ministerial officers has been thought too much: 
the united voice of all the three judges will not suffice to remove the 
lowest of the classes of their clerks. 

100. To trace the future eifects of these two causes, the remote- 
ness and consequent weakness of the superintending powex'S and the 
overwhelming multiplicity of business, would be almost superfluous. 
All affairs that relate to the internal management, must be hastily dis- 
patched, The -want of leisure, and difficulty of procuring accurate 
information, will render impracticable a patient discriminating atten- 
tion to local peculiarities, and will generate a disposition to cut short 
all troublesome questions, by uniform arrangements and sweeping- 
general rules. The real inefficiency of control, in spite of the shew 
of minute and rigorous superintendence, will be felt and abused ; evils 
and disorders will multiply ; new rulevS and forms will be resorted to 
as the remedy. The remedy wdll, in turn, increase the load of business ; 
and these causes wdll continue to operate on each other, in a perpetual 
circle of action and re-action, till a pressure arises, that will endanger 
the stoppage of the whole system. 

JOL Political objects may perhaps be thought beyond my pro- 
vince ; but in the new territory, they are, and must for some time be, 
intimately blended with revenue and judicial affairs. The wars of 
Sonsnee and Beejee Ghur, and more recently of Kamonah and Go- 
nowry, arose out of revenue and judicial matters. I have no intention 
to insinuate that these unpleasant events were owing to any mismanage- 
ment of our public officei's, or to any defects of our regulations ; for I 
am really not particularly informed of the circumstances in wiiicli they 
originated. But they shew that such causes might produce such effects, 
and in my humble judgment, concur, with a thousand other con- 
siderations to prove that a subordinate Government is as necessary 
in the new territories as at Madras or Bombay. 

, 1025. I will not, for the present, longer encroach on the time of 
the hli:^amut Adawlut and Government, though 1 cannot but regret 
that want of leisure has compelled me to lay my reflections before 
them ill ^ddffiperfect a shape. To complete the subject, a review of the 
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administration of civil justice, was required ; which, if I do not flatter 
myself, would have atforded many powerful arguments for the opinions cuitfontermB 
which I have advanced. This, I may peihaps undertake hereafter ; nation of their 
but I must now return to my ordinary duties, and leave these great Sessions. 
questions to the wdsdom of my superiors. 

(Signed) JAMES STTTAllT, 


Ko. 4- — Be.^ 
naresDivision. 
1S08. 


Eenaues, 1 
Btit Febmary 1808. | 


ord Judge, 


To 


■\V. B. Baylef, Esq., 


SiK, 


Register to the Rizamui Adawlut. 


Para. 1. It is with much difBdence that I address the Nizamut 
Adawlut on the present occasion, for 1 have to propose measures, the 
nature of which they are, I know, generally averse to. 

2. As the Nizamut Adawlut, the Government, and the people of 
the country look to the judges of circuit, as well as to the magistrates, 
for the establishment of an efficient Police, I consider it to be m j 
duty to call the attention of the superior court to this subject. 

3. I do not wait till the end of the circuit, when, in the course 
of official routine, I should have to make a report to the court ; be- 
cause the evil which I complain of is great and increasing, and every 
instant of delay serves only to furnish new victims to the 'atrocities 
which are daily practised. 

4. That dacoity is very prevalent in Eajeshahye, has been often 
stated ; but if its vast extent were known, if the scenes of horror, the 
murders, the burnings, the excessive cruelties which are continually per- 
petrated here were properly represented to Government, I am confident 
that some measures would be adopted to remed}" the evil ; certainly 
there is not an individual belonging to the Government who does not 
anxiously wish to save the people from robbery and massacre, yet the 
situation of the people is not sufficiently attended to. It cannot be de- 
nied that, in point of fact, there is no protection for persons or pro- 
perty ; and that the present wretched, mechanical, inefficient system of 
Police is a mere mockery. 

5. The dacoits know much better than"’ we how to preserve their 

power ; they have with great succeSvS established a respect for their 
order, by speedy, certain, and severe punishments, and by judicious 
arrangements for removing obstacles and for iacilitating the execution, 
of their plans. * 

6. Such is the state of things which prevails in most of the zil- 
lahs in Bengal ; but in this, it is much worse than in any other I have 
seen. I am fully persuaded that no civilized country ever had so bad 
a Police, as that which Eajeshahye has at present. 

7. It is not many years since the people about Govingiinge, on 
the northern frontier of this district, finding that they could get no 
jirotection from iir>; and that their condition was become quite iiflolera- 

■ 99 
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Pveports of ble, rose in amass, and executed a great number of dacoits. One or 
temL ^^PPJ instances of successful opposition to robbers might possibly 
nationof their excite the same spirit here ; in the present state of things, i t is perhaps 
Sessions. desirable that such an insurrection should take place here, and 
No 5 — Ba- happen sooner or later; for things cannot con- 
fesiiahyeDm* tinue much longer as they are. I trust, however, that Government 
Sion. “ will rather administer relief in a proper manner, than suffer the ap- 
plication of so violent a remedy. 

8. There are two grand points for the dacoits to effect ; first, to 
prevent apprehension ; second, to prevent conviction. For the first, 
they bribe the xemindarry and Police ofiicers ; and for the second, they 
torture and murder the informers, prosecutors and witnesses, who ap- 
pear against them. 

9. The progress of this system is dreadful ; the dacoits become 
every thing, and the Police and the criminal judicature nothing. 

10. I do not speak of these evils, merely to add that I lament 
their existence; 'hut to propose a remedy, audio entreat that steps 
may be taken without delay, to save some of the lives which are every 
day exposed to the dacoits. 

11. I am at this time, oppressed with business ; near 1,700 wit- 
nesses are kept from their homes, and three or four hundred prisoners 
remain untried. I cannot keep these people waiting, while I am reading 
papers to procure information, digesting plans, and writing letters, 
J have no leisure, but on Sundays and at night; so, I must be excused 
from going minutely into things now; and I shall only beg, for the 
present, at least, I may have the credit of giving no overcharged state- 
ment, but simply describing things as they appear to me, from the 
most accurate observations 1 can make, and the best information I can 
procure ; and I have only to recommend that relief be soon granted to 
the unfortunate people of this district. 

12. On my way through the northern parts of this zillah, Iliad 
some conversation with a zemindar and a Police daroga, who have 
distinguished themselves by their exertions to apprehend dacoits. I 
exhorted them to use every effort for the seizure of Pundita and Cartica, 
two notorious sirdars, whose gangs have long infested that part of the 
country. They told me that it was impossible to get any information 
about the great dacoits ; than the houses of all the principal inhabitants 
were open to them ; yet, that nobody dared mention &eir names for 
fear of being murdered. The darogah told me that orders issued by 
the Police were immediately communicated to Pundita. They attri- 
buted the success of the dacoits to the same cause, that everybody 
else does; namety, the protection given them by the zemindars and 
Police officers, and other people of power and influence in the country. 
Every thing I hear and see, and read on this subject, serves to con- 
vince me of the truth of this statement. 

] 3, The principal persons who have lands or forms in the north- 
ern part of this district, where there are most dacoits, are the foujdarry 
serishtadars; IJnoopinder Narrain, and the peschar Euheem Oodeen 
Kishen Sindial, a dewanny mohurir, and Domeeii Geer Goseyn and 
Anoop mooashee, who hold no offices under Government. 

14. There is evidently a connexion of interests between Domeeii 
Goseyn, and the two foiijdarry officers who farm lands together, 
and:iputmffiy support each other. Anoop moonshee again, is connect- 
ed with ICi^hen Sindial; and with one Eadamohiin Ghose, a scrisliteh 
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vakeel, who appears to be a very considerable person here. Most of 
the Police darogahs seem to be, under the influence of Ruheem Oodeen, 
Anoop moonshee and Domeen Geer accuse each other of harbouring 
dacoits, and there is every reason to believe they are both guilty ; for 
a great many notorious dacoits and harbourers of dacoits, live on 
their estates, as well on Ruheem Oodeen's and XJnoopinder Narrain's, 
and Kishea Sindial’s, although it is not easy to apprehend them; or 
if they are apprehended to convict them. 

15. The magistrate here has so much to do, that a great deal of 
important business is necessarity left to the principal omla ; that is to 
say, to the serishtahdar and Ruheem Oodeen. It rests with them to 
bring forward whatever appears to be most pressing, and the magis- 
trate always allows them to give their opinions on the cases before 
him. Now it appears to me, that if matters of consequence are un- 
warrantably kept back, and if criminals are improperly released, great 
responsibility should attach to these oflGicers ; for it is quite out ot' the 
question to suppose, that as far as the magistrate is concerned, these 
errors proceed from any thing but inadvertency, 

16. But if there are very serious charges against these men and 
their dependents, for all sorts of oppression and violence, and for using 
the power and influence of their official stations to tyrannize with im- 
punity, and to suppress complaints and prevent their being brought to 
decision; I think it must be admitted, that they ought not to be al- 
lowed to retain their situations. 

17. I have lately sent an order to the magistrate to bring to de- 
cision without delay, seven complaints of this nature, all very serious, 
and most of them, bearing the strongest appearance of truth. The 
complainants had been twice to the court of circuit, and once to the 
Nizamut Adawlut, and the magistrate, whenever thej?- came, ordered the 
cases to be brought forward ; yet they were not brought forward ; and 
it is plain, that as far as regards the magistrate, the only reason for the 
neglect, was the multiplicity of business which compelled him to trust 
to his omla for a proper selection of the most important cases. 

18. I mention this, to introduce a more daring instance of their 
interference, which, with the fact of their mofussil connexion with da- 
coits leaves no doubt in my mind, that these two men are the chief 
causes of the dacoityhere, and the chief obtacles to its suppression. 
Anoop moonshee, who is not friendly to Ruheem Oodeen, or the 
serishtadar, seized Ata, a notorious dacoit of Pundita’s gang, an. 
inhabitant of Sonadiggee, which belongs to the serishtadar and Eu- 
heem Oodeen, and appears to be a nest of dacoits. Ata confessed to 
the darogah, three dacoities, two of them attended with burning; and 
he was sent to the magistrate, who took evidence of his confession, and, 
instead of committing the prisoner, as he usually does in such cases, 
ordered the proceedings to be kept with those of Jhaupra and others. 
The magistrate does not know why they were joined with Jhaupia's ; 
probably it was, because Ata was of the same gang as Jhaupra ; this ' 
happened in February. Among the proceedings held in April, in the 
case of Phuttoo and others, notorious dacoits, it is said in the exaniiiia-' 
tiou of some of the witnesses, ‘^the witness then looking at Ata, who 

was apprehended on another charge, said, this Ata is a notorious da- 
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■Report •" colt.’’ In fact, there vras but one charge against Ata that had been 
omt’ouTpnni- Jhaupra’s case, and the magistrate can give no account of 
iiatami of tUeir the introduction of Ata among the prisoners in Phuttoo’s. 

Sessious- 19, On the 2nd of May, without any further evidence for or 

"~No 5— Ha order on Jhaupra’s ease, in the record of vrhich was 

.leshahyeDin- stating that there Was nothing proved against 
‘jKiii. ' Ata ; but that as there was another charge against him, he must not 
be relep.sed till that should be decided. On the 4th of May the case of 
Phuttoo was brought on, and among the prisoners vms Ata, placed there, 
I suppose, by a trick of the omla, that he might be regularly discharged ; 
for there was nothing against him; — then an order was passed for the 
cnramitment of Phuttoo and others, and for the release of the other 
prisoners ; so Ata escaped. 

^ 20. Hearing of this, I called for the proceedings on the 2nd June, 
find after e.vclaiming much and publicly against the atrocity of releasing 
adacoi t, I gave notice that I should enquire into the affair next day ; but, 
ovring to great pre.ssure of business, 1 was obliged to put it off till the 
day .after. Among the papers, I found an order of the magistrate, da- 
ted 4th of May, directing that Ghausee and Chamareah should give se- 
curity, or he imprisoned a month. From the proceedings, I suspected 
that thej" were both notorious daeoits : and there was evidence of 
Ghausee harbouring Jeetoo, a notorious sii-dar daeoit and murderer 
who had robbed and murdered with Pundita’s gang for many years! 
These were all ryots of Domun Geer, Ruheem Oodeen’s friend. As that 
dajR the 4th June, was the term of their imprisonment, I sent instant- 
ly to the jaiUo prevent their discharge ; but they had been released 

the day before. One of the mohurirs, Nnndcomar, admitted that he 

had written out the order for their release, and taken it to the magis- 
trate to sign, telling him the period for their imprisonment was expired. 
When I attempted to make enquiry into this affaij-; I found Mahomed 
Tuckee, the mohurir of the jail, whose particular business it was 
to prevent the release of persons in their circumstances, trvino- to 
thwart my enquiring by threatening another mohurir, whom I 'was 
questioning on the subject. I directed the magistrate to suspend Ma- 
homed Tuckee, and I hope the Nizamut Adawlut will dismiss him* 

21. The foujdaree sheristadar, with his 60 Rupees a month, and 
the peshear, with his 40, have contrived to possess themselves of great 
landed property in this district ; from their connexions with zemin- 
dars, and their official situations, they have acquired a de<mee of 
power and influence which they turn to the worst purposes.* I am 
persuaded that they derive a revenue from the daeoits, and ri-ve them 
protection; and that they suppress complaints which ai-e brouo-ht 
against themselves or .their dependents. 

22. I will not venture to say, that the dismissal of these two men 

will be followed by an immediate cessation of dacoity ; but it is very 
plain that, as long as they retain their power and influence, dacoity 
will increase ; and that zt is extremely difficult for anv man to obtain 
justice here, if they are disposed to prevent it. ^ 

23. Ifthe court do not think proper to dismiss the serishtadar 

and peshear, I recommend that they be suspended till all the criminal 
caswnow pending against them, or any of their offieem or dependents 
be fmaRy settled. ^ 
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24. I futlier beg leave to recommend, that the magistrate be per- Reports of 
mitted immediately to suspend any Police darogah, in whose juris- 
diction dacoity may be very seriously prevalent, or where notorious nation of their 
dacoits reside. Sessions. 

No- 5. — Ea- 

I have, &c. jesliahye Diyi- 

Sion. 

Nattore, mh June 1808. (Signed) E. STRA.CHEY, 

Calcutta Court of Circuit, 

2rd Judge. 

(Signed) W. B. BAYLEY, 

Register^ 


To W. B. Bayley, Esq., 

Register to the Kizamut Adawlut, Fori William* 


Sir, 


I must again entreat the attention of the Court to some sugges- No. 6.— Ra- 
tions with respect to the Police, and to the operation of the more im- jesiiahyeDivi-. 
mediate causes of dacoity ; and to a consideration of the reasons, why 
the sanction of the criminal law is become inefficient in the way of 
example, and can no longer deter from the commission of crimes, or 
aQect any criminals, except those who, injustice are not deserving of 
severe punishment. 

I consider it as out of the question, to- improve the moral and reli- 
gious principle of the people by direct positive institutions. We 
are too ignorant 'of the natives, to attempt any thing so artificial 
without imminent risk. We do not understand the operation of such 
institutions on their minds, or their .tendency, with respect to the 
frame of the societ}^. As for the criminal law, I believe, the impolicy 
and inefficacy, even the mischief of very severe punishments is generally 
acknowledged, as well as the injustice of inflicting punishment, where 
other remedies might have been used with equal effect. With respect 
to increasing the severity of the criminal law, we have before our eyes 
an admirable example. In 1808, and again in 1805, this principle 
was expected to prove a remedy for dacoity. It has been tried, and 
it has utterly failed. As it is impossible to conceive a case more directly 
in point? or a more full, simple, convincing proof of the insufficiency 
of the means to the end ; I trust no increase in the- security of the 
criminal law will ever be again resorted to. 

As punishments are moi^e severe, stricter proof of the crime is 
required; and consequently a proportionally greater number of crimi- 
nals escape conviction. Besides, the terror of the severer punishment, 
makes the criminal more careful to guard against being taken ; and as 
it has no tendency to increase the activity of the Police, but the con- 
trary, the number of offenders apprebended;will, of course; be less than 
before. The dacoits now guard against the danger of apprehension 
and conviction, by corruption and terror. Tliey would give more 
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bribes, and commit more murders, if the}" tiiouglit more precaution 
necessary ; and the consequence would be, that the difficulties of ap- 
prehending and convicting dacoits would increase, and people who had 
been robbed and tortured would still* be compelled to perjure them- 
selves that they might not be murdered. 

And with respect to the administration of the laws, are not the 
judges now entrusted with as much power as is proper ? And if the 
law was made more severe, would it not be necessary to extend their 
powers still further ? And are we ail fit persons to be entrusted with 
discretionary power to inflict punishments, which are by many consi- 
dered to be worse than death % Persons who are entrusted with such 
power, ought to be appointed from no other consideration whatever, 
but that of the fitness of the man for the place. But I would ask, 
whether all our appointments have ever been so filled ? And whether 
it is probable, from the nature of our service, that they ever will be ? 
We may all be judges, learned, and unlearned^ 

With respect to myself, I must candidly confess, that every day's 
experience and reflection on the nature of our courts, and of the minds 
and manners of the natives, as far as 1 can see, serve to increase my 
doubts about our capacity to discover truth among them. It appears 
to me, that there is a very great deal of perjury, of many different 
shades, in our judicial proceedings ; and that many common rules of 
evidence here, would be inapplicable and absurd. Even the honest men, 
as weE as the rogues are perjured The most simple, and the most 
cunning, alike make assertions that are incredible, or that are certainly 
false, If the prosecutor in cases of dacoity was to be disbelieved in all 
cases, because there was perjury ; scarce a dacoit would' be convicted. 
By cross-examination, you may draw an honest witness into , as many 
absurdities and contradictions as- you please ; but it is not easy to 
detect the persons who come forward as eye-witnesses in cases of 
dacoity ; — their story is all true, but one point, the identity of the per- 
sons whom they accuse ; and how can you discover whether this is 
true or false ? — Some witnesses are loquacious, some taciturn ; some 
frigid, some over zealous; some willing, some unwilling; some bold, 
some timid, some scrupulous ; some come to give false evidence, in 
favor of a friend or a master ; some to ruin an enemy ; and the signs 
of the different modes that disguise truth are so very equivocal, and 
often so unintelligible, that nothing can be depended on. There is 
not one witness in a dozen, on whom you can implicitly rely for a 
purely true story. It has very often happened, that a story which by 
attending only to the plain direct course of things, I believe to be true, 
has, by examining into matters apparently connected in a very distant 
40g3^0e^ a case, turned out to be entirely false. 1 am afraid that 
the evidence of witnesses in our courts is, for the most part, an instru- 
ment in the hands of men, and not an independent, untouched source 
of truth. With these impressions, it is natural that I should at least; 
entertain some doubts of the propriety of extending the powers of the 
court. What can be more absurd than some of the futwas of the law 
officers 1 And is it not very bad to subject such futwas to the con- 
firmation of men, who are not capable of forming a rational opinion 
concerning them ? 

I rather wish that our power of inflicting severe punishments 
were mpre, confined, and that there were more distinctions and modi- 
fications in ^he hqw existing laws against dacoity ; for it is ib;eadful to 
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confound, in one undistinguished mass, infinite shades of criminality ; Reports o{ 
to blend even innocence and misfortune with guilt the most atrocious, cu^t^ontermi- 

What does a gang of dacoits consist of? There is the sirdar ; the nation of their 
leader of the party, when he is present, and their director, when he is Sessions, 
absent. He is a professed robber and murderer. He is not only the 6— Ea- 
conductor of the atrocities that are committed, but he is the point of jeshahyeDivi- 
union of many inferior criminals. He finds recruits for his party, not sion. 
only by accepting the services of wretches like himself, but he has re- 
course to persuasion, to force, and to terror : some of his party are 
pressed to carry bundles or torches ; some are severely beat ; some 
threatened with death ; some with dacoity, if they refuse to join. 

Many, thus initiated against their inclination, are gradually corrupted, 
till the greatest crimes are familiar to them, and they become at last 
hardened dacoits. A gang of dacoits, then, does not consist entirely of 
professed robbers : many of the party, are poor, honest, industrious 
people, who are seized for the service of the night ; some assist wil- 
lingly, but not actively ; and some are regularly established robbers. 

Is it right that so heterogeneous a set as this should be jumbled to- 
gether, and be all liable to the same punishment ? — It is the duty of 
the legislature to protect those ignorant and helpless creatures, who 
cannot protect themselves : — one part of the system, should not de- 
nounce against an unfortunate wretch, death or other exceedingly 
severe punishment, for a crime which, owing to the defects of another 
part of the system he is compelled to commit. If you refuse him pro- 
tection, and leave him to the uncontrolled power of robbers and mur- 
derers will you inflict severe punishment on him, after the offence 
has been forced upon him 1 If you could not check that power, how 
could he resist it % — But the duty of the legislator is not confined to 
this coarser sort of protection ; he must consider that this is a weak 
and ignorant race, and it is a duty to save them from temptation, to 
prevent corruption from spreading around them; and if this duty is 
neglected, and crimes are generated in consequence, with what justice 
can the criminal be punished ? 

Such are the considerations from which I think it is repugnant to 
all good principle, to neglect the means of prevention, and to punish 
for dacoity indiscriminately. If it is now admitted that to increase 
the severity of the criminal law, and to enlarge the powers of the courts, 
is exceptionable in every point of view ; let it be considered whether 
good preventive measures could not be contrived- In proposing such 
measures, I am aware no infringement on our political principles can 
be allowed ; no changes in our fundamental institutions ; no addition- 
al expense ; no serious innovation of any kind, I do not want to 
create any new power ; to establish any new office ; to rescind any 
regulation, or to proceed on any principles, but those which are already 
admitted. 

What I purpose generally is this : to turn the existing power and 
influence of the country to the assistance of the Police, 

I assume as a fact ascertained beyond all doubt, as far as my sphere 
of observation extends, that is to say, the Calcutta and Moorshedabad 
divisions (of the Dacca part, I am wholly ignorant) that dacoits inhabit 
populous countries. Where there is power and influence, of course 
there are few exceptions ; but I speak generally. If any person de- 
mands proof of this, I refer to the reports of the darogahs, and the re-* 
cords of the criminal courts ; and I ask, in what sort of places dacoits 
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Reports of are apprehended, and what appear to liav^e been the ordinary habits of 
Sit^on teraii- lives. I am not afraid that this will be contradicted ; and I am 
nation of their convinced that the more detail is gone into, to ascertain the fact, the 
Sessions. more fully will it be confirmed. Indeed, a little attention to the cir- 
" ' No.6.— Ra- ciimstances of dacoity, to the persons of whom the gangs are found to 
jeshahjeBivi- be composed, the nature of our Government, and the state of society, 
Sion. would, without any actual knowledge of the fact, render it highly im- 

probable that dacoits should be other than what I have stated. In 
short, I take for granted that dacoits are not the solitary inhabitants 
of woods and deserts, and secret places ; but that they live in the 
neighbourhood and society of men. 

It seems to be a prevailing opinion, that the state of society iu 
Bengal, owing to the reduction of the great families, and the division 
of estates, is now such, as to be unable to afford assistance to the Police, 
That this opinion is erroneous I entertain not the smallest doubt. Con- 
sider who are the chief persons of power and influence in the country, 
and how perfectly they are at the mercy of Government ; how closely 
within its reach. These persons are the principal native officers of Go- 
vernment ; and the zemindars and farmers, under their immediate 
authority ,'^are the inferior native officers of Government ; and their de- 
pendants, andthenaibs of the zemindars and farmers, under them again, 
are the gomastahs and tannadars, and diffei’ent officers belonging’’to the 
cutcherry and the munduls, peramanicks and pykes of villages. Large 
estates are managed chiefly by naibs in the mofussil, and the very 
small estates are managed by the proprietors themselves. Large towns 
which are, I believe, very seldom the residence of dacoits, are the only 
places were there are many independent meu. Throughout the rest 
of the country, the great body of the people are subject to the power 
and influence of a few individuals ; no objection can arise from the 
wast number of independent talookdars. I know that the dacoits, 
generally, do not live on their estates. Indeed, he who carries desola- 
tion into the neighbouring lands, cannot expect to hold an undisturbed 
residence on the estate of a man who is unable* to protect Mm. I 
should have no concern about the estates of petty talookdars ; dacoits 
may be there, sometimes, hut not often : and if they can be rooted out 
of the great estates, there will soon be an end of them. The connec- 
tion of dependence from the zemindars and the officers of Government 
to the lowest of the people, is as general and as perfect, as can be con- 
ceived. Government, and natural authority, is strong throughout ; the 
superior is, in the daily exercise of authority over the inferior, by calls 
on his personal services or his property. If this authority is exercised 
in moderation, and according to usage, we hear nothing of it ; when it 
is excessive, it frequently appears in our courts. When a darogah 
gives a detailed account of his proceedings to apprehend dacoits, he al- 
most invariably speaks of his demanding assistance from the zemindar ; 
when he or his omlah go to a village, the^^" immediately apply to the 
chief officer of the zemindar ; when they find it necessary to apologize 
for the bad state of the Police, they blame the zemindar and his offi- 
cers, I scarcely know an instance of any other reason being assigned- 
Again, every zemindar has at the tannah, a vakeel or a pyke, or some 
sort of agent. This man, generally acts as a goindah also ; he is often 
the. confidential agent of the zemindai*, of the Police officers, and of the 
dacoits.' , The effects of this soon appear, that is to say, dacoity begins ; 
but if thCffest appearance of the evil wa§ a signal for the punishment 
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of the zemindar and the darogah, and the dismissal of the latter ; we 
should soon find, that instead of uniting against the Police, they would 
see that their immediate and obvious interests required them to unite 
for its support. The zemindars are bound by their engagements, and 
by the regulations to assist the Police. Let that part of their duty be 
explained ; let it be taken in rather an enlarged sense ; and let it so 
have the sanction of law. I would not require of the zemindars any 
acts which they are not themselves, occasionally in the habit of per- 
forming, and to which they are not generally bound ; but instead of 
making them apprehend notorious dacoits as they do now, whenever 
they think fit, or whenever they are specifically called on by the ma- 
gistrate, or the Police darogah, I would declare it to be their duty 
to apprehend notorious dacoits at all times. I would subject them 
to fine and imprisonment for neglect; and if any notorious dacoit 
lived on their estate, the presumption should be, that it was by their 
neglect, and the burden of proof that it was not, should be upon them. 
I would declare, that the fact being proved of any notorious dacoit 
holding undisturbed residence on their estate, should render that es- 
tate liable to forfeiture, and the inferior officers of the zemindar, to be 
liable to fine and imprisonment. I would not allow the naib of a non- 
resident zemindar to act without security from his principal to a large 
amount, which should be forfeited, if he neglected his Police duties ; 
officers of Government guilty of offences against this rule should be 
liable to immediate dismission, should never be allowed to serve again, 
and their estates should be lialile to be forfeited. 

I think it is impossible to doubt that the dacoits are protected by 
the zemindars or their dependents by the Police officers and their 
agents at their tannahs, and by the persons who have power and 
iiffiuence at the magistrate’s cutcherry. When I speak of protection, 
1 mean to include in the expression every sort of connivance and neg- 
lect by which dacoits are enabled to live unmolested, and carry on 
their profession. 

I beg leave to remind the court, that some suggestions about the 
harbouring of dacoits, which I made last year in my report on the 
Calcutta circuit were generally approved ; and I understood that 
what I then proposed would be carried into effect ; and though as yet 
nothing has been done, I can with some confidence again address the 
court on the subject, knowing that my first principle has been ad- 
mitted. I am aware it may be urged, that what is true in Kajeshaye 
may not apply elsewhere. I must however, beg leave to say, that 
when the causes of dacoity are hidden, our best hope of discovering 
them, is to be found in attention to these districts, where the evil is so 
intolerable as to force itself into public notice in most points of view. 
Such was the state of Nuddea last year, till it was reformed by 
Mr. Macan ; and such is the state of Kajeshaye. Now, my opinion res- 
pecting the great causes of dacoity was chiefly founded on what I saw 
at Nuddea ; and it is most fully confirmed by what I have seen here. 

I trust that the importance of the subject, and the* nature of my 
Sic in om troubling the court with so very long a letter ; 

I have however more to add, relating more 
particularly to this district. 

It is ascertained that a great number of murders, and of dacoities 
attended with murder and with dreadful cruelty, have been commit- 
ted in the northern parts of this district ; many of these offences are 
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Eeports of so alike, in the circumstances attending them, that, primd facie, it is 
cidt^on teimi- evident that they are not entirely unconnected, but that they are 
nation of tEeir directed by the same persons or on the same principles, or follow, from 
Sessions. some commou cause. The most exact mode of ascertaining the truth 
is doubtless, by the proceedings of a court of justice, when that is 
jesliahyeDiTi" practicable; but if causes do exist to prevent the truth from being so 
Eion. ascertained, other modes must be resorted to. We must in this, as in 

other cases take the best evidence that can be had. 

We know that certain persons who have been murdered, were 
objects of vengeance to certain individuals ; we know that those in- 
dividuals are the terror of the country ; so that a common and almost 
universal belief prevails of their always murdering their accusers, which 
is founded on the fact, that many of their accusers have been murdered, 
and an opinion that they were the murderers. We know that many of 
the crimes imputed to these offenders are committed in open day, in 
the most public manner ; and therefore we cannot doubt that ample 
evidence against the criminals does exist ; although from the ope- 
ration of a pre-established terror, it does not appear in the courts, 
such evidence is certainly whispered about in the country : hence it 
is, that public opinion or common report, and notoriety, is in the pre- 
sent state of things entitled to a particular degree of credit. 

It happens sometimes that persons connected with some of the 
individuals above alluded to are apprehended by the Police officers, 
and the darogah of the tannah sends to the magistrate a full confession 
of crimes, which the prisoner is said to have made, with a disclosure of 
the circumstances connected with them, and of his accomplices. This 
confession is seldom successfully employed, as a ground for ascertaining 
truth ; but it is considered as in itself authentic, and is sent to the 
magistrate, who commits the accused to be tried by the court of circuit. 
A confession sent by a Police darogah is liable to such strong objec- 
tions, that it is impossible to believe it, without some further confir- 
mation than the oaths of the attesting witnesses ; for it is not impro- 
bable that the darogahs or their dependents or goeyndahs very com- 
monly intimidate or ill treat the accused, till his spirit is broken, and 
he agrees to confess ; then, his examination is taken, and to the attes- 
ting witnesses, it seems to be voluntary. Notwithstanding this, if 
many of the circumstances stated in the confession are certainly true, 
and the rest of it corresponds with public notoriety, it is impossible to 
withold our belief from it entirely; although such evidence is not 
enough to convict the person said to have confessed, much less those 
who are accused by him. When the confession is confirmed, so far as 
to convict the person confessing, some additional weight is due to the 
accusation of his accomplices. It is admitted that, the terror of a 
sirdar dacoit prevents people from giving evidence against him ; a 
witness is sometimes persuaded by the Police darogah to give infor- 
mation, and when he comes to the sudder, he denies it all. Plow is it 
possible to ascertain whether this diflFerence is owing to the roguery 
of the darogah, or the timidity of the witness? — But this we know, 
that a sirdar dacoit has generally the means of saving himself from 
conviction ; and that, although all the world say he is a notorious 
robber and murderer, not an individual can be found, who will give 
eviden?^ against him. This ie a dreadful state of things ; and so it 
mast' remain? till confidence is restored to the people, by removing 
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tlieir well grounded fears, by extirpating the sirdars, and giving a Reports o£ 
real efficiency and vigour to the Police. Judges of Cir- 

From what I have said, the court will perceive that the trial and nation ofS 
the disposal of the sirdar dacoits is of the most serious importance* Sessions, 

If these persons are condemned to imprisonment for a term of years, 

or to be confined till they give security, they are soon mixed with a ieshaiveltivt 
horde of convicts, and they are not distinguished from the rest ; yet sion. ^ 
the release or escape of one sirdar dacoit is of more evil consequence 
to the community than that of a thousand inferior criminals. Pundita, 
who has been the cause of so many robberies and murders, escaped 
from the Rungporejai]. The sirdar dacoit among the fakeers, north 
of Dinagepore and Purneah was released from prison a few years 
ago; so was Amanut Khan, a sirdar lately taken here; so was Sookta* 

I don't remember any other instances at present; but I dare say the 
Nkamut Adawlut must know many of the same kind. 

Pundita and Kartica have long been the scourge of the northern 
part of this district. The extent and boldness of their depredations ; 
the many murders, burning, and other cruelties which they commit;, 
their discipline and secrecy, and the terror which they have establish- 
ed are well known. Pundita and Kartica are supposed not to rob 
often in person ; they are known to the ordinary dacoits only by 
name ; no account whatever is to be had of them : it is from notoriety 
only that they are believed to be the heads of the robbers. Their 
subordinate sirdars, however, are well known, and several of them have 
been apprehended: Jhapra, Bheeka, Sookta, Jeetoo Phuttoo, and a 
few others of inferior importance are now under trial. I think it is 
pretty certain, that the three first, have been principals in at least 
10 or 12 deliberate murders ; the two others, may not have committed, 
quite so many perhaps. As to the persons who have been burned 
by them and their gangs, so as to survive but a short time, they may 
be hundreds. 

I now enclose several papers, from which the court will he enabled 
to judge of the state of the northern parts of this district. The court 
will ob^serve, that many of the events mentioned are not of very recent 
date, and several sirdars have been since apprehended ; but I cannot 
consider the evil to be cured, till there is reason to believe, not only 
that dacoity is reduced, and that the fears of the people are removed, 
but that the causes of the evil are destroyed ; that is to say, all the 
sirdars are taken, and till the Police is rendered efficient, and the power 
and influence of the country is actually employed for its support. 

I have now further to recommend, that the trials of all sirdar 
dacoits may be sent to the Nizamut Adawlut : my reason for this is, 
that the disposal of these greatest of aU criminals is of very high im- 
portance to the community, and it is proper that such cases should be - 
brought under the highest authority in the fullest manner. 

I have the honor to he, 

Sir, 

Moorshebabab Ziblah 

Eajeshahyb, Your most obedient humble servant, 

19th A'ngmt 1808, J 

(Signed) E.STBACHEY, 


Court of Circuit 
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Contents of the Arzees of the Darogah of Slierpore, which are en- 


9 Phagan. — The darogah speaks of Jampra, a sirdar dacoit, heing 
taken, and his confessing that he carried oflF Baroo Paramanik^s wife ; 

6.— ia. being accused by several confessing prisoners of the murder of 

jeshahje Oivi- Nijaamoodeen and Bubeca, and Becakoolee, and Baroo Paramanik and 
Sion* Euhmut Mundul, and Ram Kaunt Mundul, and Manik sircar, and 

Wiizeera, and Khuttea : 

16 Chyt. — The darogah sends in Ata, with his confession of 
robbing with Busa, Nusra Dak, Jecloo Phuttoo Jampra, &c. ; 25 sirdar 
dacoits, of robbing and burning Doteea Koomar, Gorachund, and 
Lalchund : 

11, Phagan. — The darogah gives an account of his expedition to 
apprehend a number of dacoits ; of his apprehending Jeetoo and 
others ; of Jeetoo’s confession ; that he robbed at Kishen Kaunts and 
Anundeeram’s ; of his account of the wounding of Mohunchung, the 
murder of Ruhum and Mondee, and the evidence of these persons 
heirs, that Jeetoo, Phuttoo, and others had murdered them. The 
darogah, gives an account of the dacoity at Mohuns ; of the rescue 
and supposed murder of Hureca, and seven other dacoits, at which 
three people were murdered, said to have been committed by Jeetoo 
Phuttoo and others. The darogah speaks of the neglect and conni- 
vance of the zemindar, and of the neighbouring darogah, and men- 
tions the haunts of the dacoits : 

26. Jeyt. — The darogah complains of the dreadful consequences of 
the release of notorious dacoits, who, for want of evidence, have been 
acquitted by the court of circuit : 

9. Assar. — The darogah points out how impracticable it is to 
give efficiency to the Police, without the assistance of the zemindars : 

1st Bysak. — The darogah reports the notoriety of Jeetoo Phuttoo 
and others, and their committing murders, and terrifying the wit- 
nesses. 


(Signed) E. STRACHEY, 


HOTES- 


Zrd Judge, 


Baroo Paramanik of Amun was robbed and murdered by dacoits 
in Augun 1218. Jampra is supposed to have been of this party. In 
Assin 1214, Jampra carried off his widow Poosee and her young child, 
and kept them at Kyogatace in Mymensing till Poosee died. Such 
was the terror at Amun, that Poosee could get no protection, and was 
under the necessity of going with Jampra, who threatened to kill her 
and her child, and every body who interfered. The child, who 
appears to be about seven years old is terrified to the greatest degree 
at the sight of J ampra. The people of Amun, whether from fear or 
from collusion (they say from fear) neglected to report to the tannah 
the murder of Baroo, and the rape of his wife. 

Nizamoodeen and Eubbea where two goyendahs, who were made 
away with. It is supposed that Jampra, Hureca, Bheeka, and some 
others, murdered them only because they were goyendahs. 

Euhmut Mundul lived at Tulasore, where the dacoits frequented 
his hduse. At last, he gave some information about Sookta and Bheeka. 
In Mang 1213, he was carried away from his village in open day, in 
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tlie most pul)lio manner, by six men dressed and armed like tannah Reports of 
cliuprasses. The villagers assembled, and made some feeble attempts ^Lmi’ 
to rescue him : at night, the dacoits brought him back to his own house ; nation of their 
completely plundered it, and carried him off again. It is said, by Sessions. 
confessing dacoits, that he was murdered that night by J ampxa, Bheeka, 6.-Ra™ 

Sookta and others. jeshahye DiTi- 

Wuzeera and Khutteah were goyendahs employed by the darogah sion. 
of Sheerpore in Chyet 1213 to apprehend Sookta and Bheeka. The 
dacoits heard of this, and murdered them. Several of the gang confess- 
ed at the tannah, and pointed out the bodies of the goyendahs. Six 
men were executed for these murders. In their mofussil confessions, 
they said Bheeka and Sookta were the persons who killed Wuzeera 
and Khutteah several other goyendahs, who have given information 
about Sookta and Bheeka have been murdered by the dacoits, In 1803, 

Kunkye, goyendah, accused Sookta and Bheeka, and his two associates,' 

Dewannoo and Buharoo, gave evidence in the case for which Sookta 
was apprehended. Sookta was released by the court of circuit. Kun- 
kye and his companion, Ashik Mahomed, soon after were missing, and 
it is supposed that they were murdered by the dacoits ; as for De- 
wannoo and Buharoo they were murdered in 1805. They were sent 
with two other goyendahs by the darogah, to procure information of 
Buncjita^s party, and they went to a house uear the place where the 
gang was assembled ; but the dacoits got intelligence, seized and carried 
them off, and of course murdered them. The morning after this busi- 
ness happened, Moolea, who was a sirdar like Sookta and Bheeka, 
under Pundita and Kartica, came to the village. Several persons des- 
cribed him as coming forward with an earthen pot in his hand, and 
addressing the villagers : — '' If any body tells that the four goyendahs 
were taken oflE last night, I will tie this pot round his neck and drown 
him ; I will cut him and his wives and children to pieces. I am Moo- 
lea ; you know me ; and you know that I will be as good as my 
word.” Moolea was afbeawards taken by Asudzooman, zemindar of 
Silburees, was tried and acquitted ; but the Nizamut Adawlut ordered 
that he should not he released without security. A great many more 
goyendahs have been murdered. I shall relate one more case. In 
Augun 1213, Mungla, who had acted as a goyendah at Khurna, was 
carried off by several men very near the tannahi n open day, and was 
never heard of again. A woman, named Phulchuree told the darogah 
that she had seen Mungla taken away ; she returned to her village, 
and two days after she and her husband were missing, and have never 
been heard of since. A man who is now committed for this murder, is 
believed to be of Pundita's gang, and to have murdered another go- 
yendah some time before, 

Mohun Chung, a goyendah, who lived near the tannah at Sherpore, 
had been instrumental in seizing one of Pundita’s gan g. In J ey te 1214', 
his house was robbed, and he received several very severe sword- wounds 
from the dacoits, who left him for dead. 

Hurecawas not apprehended till he had separated himself from the 
dacoits, and become goyendah ; then the darogah of Khuma sent Mm 
to Nattore in charge of two burkundazes, about two coss from the 
tannah ; he was taken from them in open day, by 20 or 25 men, armed 
and dressed like tannah burkundazes. The two men who were in 
charge of Hureca swear, that they saw in this gang, his old enemy 
Jeetoo, on whose account he left the gang. 
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Reports o! Alniost all the (lacoities mentioned in these papers were attended 
Judges of Cir- murder or hurning, chieffj of women. It is unnecessary to go 

^rtioroS any further detaU on the subject. 

' (Signed) E. STRACHEY, 

Srd Judge. 


W. 0. Blaquieee, Esq., 

Magistrate 24? Pergunndhs. 


No. 7. --24 
pergunnalis. 


y Murder, 


Par. 1. I have completed the second session of jail delivery at your 
„ . station for the current year. War- 

cS^r— No.’ ’^ants for carrying into execution the 

3. Vakil of Government, sentences passed in all the trials 

brought before the Court, were deKver- 

4. nrry ye , j during the session to your officers, 

7. Eauj Chunder Bose, T with exception to those cited in the 

10. Ram Sounder Kybert ; ) 5f « referable to the 

10. Vakil o£ aovernment, 2. In the case of Hurry Hye, 

14. Bhowa^V Singh, Uurder. No. 8 of your calendar, who was 

aHas 1 brought before me for contumacy, 

Beohoo Singh; £ under Regulation IX of 1808, it ap- 

Suppy Calendar. peared tbat tbe proclamation for the 

14. Nazir Mussulman, prisoner’s appearance was not issued 

25. RuttonSybert, f the imnner prescribed by section 

26. GMdaum Sirdar, ^Bacoity. ? Kegulation, VIZ., by afilXmg 

27. Cliidaum Moochu, I * it at the magistrate’s cutcherry, and 

(re^tSttU.) J at the several poHcetannahs, and pub- 

^ : lishmg it by beat of drum at the 

16. aocul Maul, towns in which they are situated, and 

. I by transmitting copies of it, for piibli- 

The same^s ^ Dacoity. cation to other districts, in which the 

and o^ers ; 1 magistrate might have considered it 

(resfcacqtuitted.) J probable that the proclaimed person 

^ ^ _ had concealed himself* But the most 

reprehensible point in this ca^e is, that, notwithstanding the pri- 
soner’s usual abode was actually known to the officers of Police ; still 
the proclamation was not published by beat of drum on the spot, or 
other public notice given of his appearance being required. Where 
the penalty for non-appearance is so great as imprisonment for life ; 
the due publication of the proclamation is not a matter of mere form. 
It is essential to the ends of justice, that a person accused of dacoity 
should not bet ricked into a conviction without trial, and rendered 
liable to the punishment prescribed for that crime. The Regulation 
is highly penal, and its provisions must be strictly and literally observ- 

* Hote^Ko notice is taken of the Circular Orders of the Nizamut Adawlut of the 
34th July 1810, as tkey were not in force till some months after the pri- 
' ' soiters appreheBsiom 

(Bignea) E. W, 


7- Kauj Chunder Bose, 
vs. 

10. Earn Soonder Kybert ; 

10. Vakil of Covernment, 
vs. 

14, Bhowanny Singh, 
alias 

Bechoo Singh ; 

Suppy Calendar. 

14. Nazir Mussulman, 
vs. 

25. Button Kybert, 

26. Ghidaum Sirdar, 

27. Cliidaum Moochu, 

and others ; 

(rest acquitted.) 

16. Cocul Maul, 
vs. 

The same 3 prisoners, 

(25, 26, & 27) 
and others ; 

(rest acquitted.) 


^ Dacoity. 


f Dacoity. 
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efi The culpable and apparently wilful neglect of the tannahdar to 
whom the proclamation was sent, and tbe phaundeedar to whom he term!- 
delivered it, in omitting to publish it, in the prescribed manner at the nation of their 
place which the phaundeedar knew to be the prisoner’s usual abode, Sessions. 

deprived them, in my opinion, of all title to the reward offered for his 7 24 

appi'ehension. Under what pretence can a claim be made to reward, pcrgunnahs. 
when the phaundeedar, who suppressed the proclamation, was the very 
man who seized the prisoner, as soon as the lapse of time debarred him 
of his right to be heard in defence of the charges brought against him 1 
What construction can be put upon such conduct, but that the Police 
knew, that if he was seized or surrendered earlier, he must be acquitted 
for want of proof ; or that the crimes of which he was accused, existed 
only in idea ? To reward, under such circumstances, would be to pay 
the Police for false charges of dacoity, with the option of convicting 
without trial. 

In illustration of my letter to the acting magistrate of the 
7th July last, I should wish it to be understood, that a prisoner pro- 
ceeded against, for contumacy under the provisions of Regulation IX. 

1808, is (according to my construction of that Reflation, and of the 
. ^ ^ Circular Orders of the Nizamut Adawlut f) 

t ate ‘25tli June 1810. brought to trial On the specific 

charge for which he has been proclaimed, till the charge of contumacy 
is disposed of; unless (as in the present case) the nature of the crime 

is such as to render him liable to a 
greater degree of punishment under the 
Regulations, than is specified in the pro- 
clamation ; in which case he is to be put 
on his trial om such charge as soon as 
possible But whenever a specific charge 
of any other crime of offence (not being 
that for which he has been proclaimed) 
may be preferred, the nature of which 
may be such as to render him liable to 
an equal or a greater degree of punish- 
ment under the Regulations, the prisoner 
in such event, whether the charge be 
preferred before or subsequently to his 
apprehension (provided there appear to the magistrate, sufficient 
grounds for commitment) is to be brought to trial on such specific 
charge as soon as maybe practicable after his apprehension or surrender. 

4. The sentence and orders passed on the 16th ultimo by the 
Mzamut Adawlut on No. 7 of your calendar have been already com- 
municated to you, through the regular channel. Pursuant to the 6th and 
12th paragraphs of those orders, you will herewith receive, in the form 
of a roobacarree, particular instructions, as well with respect to the evi- 
dence by which the charge of conspiracy and perjury is to be sup- 
ported against the prisoners whom the Nizamut Adawlut have ordered 
to be prosecuted on the part of Government for those offences, as in re- 
gard to the local inquiry which you are directed to institute by the 12th 
paragraph. You ^1 hereafter receive the sentences which the Ni- 
zamut Adawlut may pass on No. 10 of your calendar, and on the 
three prisoners in Nos. 14 and 16 of your supplementarj’^ calendar ; 
and in the mean time you will be pleased to retain those prisoners in 
confinement. 


$ By Sections 3, 6, 7 & 8, Rugula- 
tion IX. 1 808, an outlawry in dacoity, 
amounts to a conviction of tlie crime 
charged in the proclamation, as much 
as if the offender had been tried and 
found guilty ; and he is liable to 
the same punishment, viz., imprison- 
ment and transportation for life. 
But I hold this rule to be supersed- 
ed, where the prisoner may have 
been proclaimed on a charge incur- 
ring capital punishment, under the 
provisions of clauses 1 & 2, Section 
4, Regulation 53, 1803, as was the 
case in the present instance. 

(Signed) E. W. 
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Heporfcs of 5 , Your predecessor and yourself have been furnished from time 
Initm termt during the session, with directions for the magistrate’s guid- 

natioa of their ance, on such points as appeared to require the interposition of the 
Sessions. court. The prohibition against demanding security from accused per- 

' sons on their discharge, is of course only meant to prohibit the requir- 

perguanahs.^^ when nothing may appear in evidence unfavorable to 

the general character of the accused, as expressed in the order ; and is 
not meant to restrict the magistrate from demanding security previous 
to release, if during the inquiry into a specific charge, the accused 
should appear to be a person of general bad and dangerous character. 

6. The nefarious practice, so prevalent in the mofussil, of extort- 
ing and fabricating confessions, cannot 
be too severely reprehended, and requires 
your most serious attention. You will 
be pleased to pay the strictest observance 
to the various orders issued during the 
session, for the prevention of this atro- 
cious offence, by introducing checks and 
restrictions,*^ which will render the fraud 
more difficult of execution, and more 
easy to detect. A proper attention to 
the precautions directed by the Court, 
will at least render the abuse less uni- 
form and systematic than heretofore ; 
and the inquiries which you have been 
ordered to institute into the general con- 
duct of the Police, touching confessions 
(commencing with the principal tannah 
of Manick Tulla) will, if the people see 
you are in earnest, and that such things 
cannot be tolerated, put a final stop to this 
system of iniquity- I remarked, with 
much concern, that in every case of da- 

coity brought before me, the proof rested on a written mofussil confes- 
sion given in evidence at the trial ; and regret to add, that all those 
confessions, bear the marks of fabrication. In one of these cases (No, 7. 
of your calendar) a prisoner, who was perfectly innocent, confirmed 
before the magistrate, under the influence of improper means previous- 
ly made use of towards him, a confession before a Police darogah, 
which was proved on the trial to be false ; and which had, in fact, 
been extorted by intimidation and violence. It is hardly necessary to 
remind you, that confessions made before yourself are to be received 
and acted upon with the utmost circumspection, 

7. An erroneous idea prevails in the mofussil, that a confession 

is the strongest proof of guilt ; and that 

Notes.— I n Ko 17, the paper de- ^ that is requisite is to obtain one, and, 

if “■if? 

another, &c.; that there could be ao magistrate. Ihis lalse Hotion, perhaps 
mistaking it; but neither the paper fost gave rise to the custom of fabricating 

tl.en.;^d fte pjuto, appeal to lave 
which he afterwards produced be- increased, till it has become genei^i anci 
fore Me as the original, had such sig- systematic. You are yourself of dourse 

aware, and it shmild beimpre^ed on the 
the me o! the paper was not the mmds 01 yoiir officers, that a bareimcor- 


* They chiefly consisted of the 
following general rules : — 

1st. Where a prisoner can read 
and writ© the confession invariably 
to be in his own handwriting, and 
not that of any other person. 

Note. — Though one of the pri- 
soners in No. IS could write and 
read Beagallee, and the fact was 
perfectly known to the Police at the 
time, still his asked confession was 
taken down in Persian, under the 
pretence that "there was no Bengal- 
lee writer at hand ; as if he could 
not have written it himself, had it 
not been fabricated. 

2 d. Whether he can read and 
write or not, the confession to be 
witnessed by one or more persons, 
who can sign their names, and are 
not tools of the Police. 

^ Sd. The paper to which original 
signatures may be affixed, to be 
sent to the magistrate, and not a 
real or pretended copy ; as any 
other document than the original is 
perfectly inadmissible as evidence. 
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same. The moti^se in ohangiDg the roborated confession previous to trial, is Reports of 

confession is of no moment; it is f},p and mnsi cnsnicifinc! fpsti Judges of Cir- 

anffioient that the thing tendered in WeaKeSC anfl mOSt SUSpiClOUS testi- 

lien of it was inadmissible as evi- mony that can be adduced agamst a nation of their 

denoe prisoner. From the ease with which it Sessions. 

attte foot^try eol^ess^; obtained, and the readiness with which, 7.-24 

liotir at which it was taken, with the tii6 aiariXl 01 da-HgOr;, a lalseilOOd. Or Si Pergunnahs. 
date and hour of its being witnessed, truth is indiscrimiiiately acknowleged, 

4 f. entitled to little credit as evidence. 

taken at night (which was the case in t t ^ 

almost all the confessions given in ^linlesSs strongly Corroborated by other 
evidence at the before me)^the cixcumstances ; and where facts go to dis- 

s.trci£SX"i.*,SiS ”■* or 

report, with a note of the date and even to cast Suspicion thereony it becomes 
hour at which the prisoner was ap- as inadmissible, as evidence against the 

?:L“’co“ts^:n. (whether confirmed before the 

6th. The magistrate to be care- magistrate or not) as it would be, if posi- 
fnl in examining the witness, to sa- tive proof was adduced of its having been 
tisfy himself that the si^ature to a obtained, by the flattery of hope, or ex- 

presenting the contents of the paper torted by the impressions 01 tear. Ihe 
(as was the case in trial 13 and 15.) magistrates are in consequence strictly 
or other fraud. enjoined by Section 6th, Begnlation IX. 

' ’ 1793/^ notwithstanding such confessions, 

invariably to bind over the witnesses to the commission of the crime 
alleged against the prisoner, that they may be examined before the 
"" court of circuit, in the same manner as if the prisoner had denied the 
charge.’’ I had occasion, in the course of the session, to call the 
acting magistrate’s attention to this rule ; and trust that in future it 
will be strictly adhered to. In all the cases of dacoity before me, I was 
obliged to call for evidence to facts, having been furnished only with 
evidence to confessions. 


8. In a trial for dacoity and murder (No. IS. of your Supplemen- 
tary Calendar) I found two witnesses illegally confined, for not testi- 
fying on oath to the truth of a fabricated mofussil confession. These 
men had been in jail for seven months, and were in close custody 
when the trial came on, though no inquiry had been instituted, nor was 
meant to be instituted against them for perjury, and they had, 
in point of fact, deposed to what was true ; namely, that the 
confession sent in by the Police darogah did n'A correspond in any 
one circumstance with what the prisoner had said ; that the prisoner 
had said one thing, and that the buckshee had written another : the 
testimony of these two men was corroborated before me by other evi- 
dence at the trial, and the darogah was accused by his jemadar of 
attempting to support the fabrication by subornation of perjury, as 
soon as he found that the persons whose signatures were affixed as 
witnesses to the paper, would not swear to a falsehood. It does not at 
all affect the merits of the case, whether this charge (which you have 
been directed to inquire into) is true or not.. The ground on which 
the two witnesses were kept in confinement, viz., their inability to give 
security for their appearance, which had been demauded, in conse- 
quence of their testimony before the magistrate, was altogether ifiegai 
The subordinate officers of Police in , the mofussib aire already suffi- 
. qiently expert in the art of preparing proofs, without this fresh incite- 
;mout to their industry and., I ttqst? that the Court, ^ will not . again ; 
':;^^r of witnesses' being put in jail m such; greni^^ds. ^ ‘ 

A 9« It would be endless entering into a detail of the differeitt’ 

' ^101 
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Reports o£ modes, ia wliicli confessions are fabricated and proved/ The usual 
cSftf OTifem^ course appears to be, first, to apprehend as many people as caprice 
nSion^of tlieir may dictate, and then to select from the number, those individuals 
Sessions. '^vho are to confess, and determine on the purport of their confessions. 

preliminaries being thus arranged, the victims are made over to 

Pemm/ahs^^ Subordinate agents or instruments Of Police, to be dealt with 
eigimna s. circumstances ; and the rest are discharged. It sometimes 

happens, that they meet with a man whom they are able to deceive, 
by assurances of immediate pardon, and false promises of future favor 
and indulgence ; in such case, he is usually told, that, by signing a 
paper prepared by the buckshee for that purpose, or I'epeating before 
witnesses what he is instructed to say, he will not only escape hanging, 
or at least perpetual imprisonment, but become one of the chosen of 
the Police, and make his fortune as a goyendah ; that all he has to 
do, is to pretend that he was concerned in the dacoity, and say, that 
the gang was composed of particular individuals who are named to 
him, and leave the I'est to the darogah ; that there can be no harm in 
this, because afi the world know they are the real dacoits ; and, in 
shoi't, the alternative is oifered him, either of making a friend or an 
enemy of the Police ; either of suffering an ignominious death through 
their power, or of raising himself to a post of honorable ambition and 
profit by their favor. By these, and similar artifices, they catch a 
dupe, who suffers for his credulity; but when these means fail, which 
they generally do, they have recourse to compulsion. In this event, 
the prisoners are taken out singly at night, and subjected to every 
species of maltreatment, till they consent to subscribe before witnesses, 
to the contents of a confession, drawn up for their signature by the 
bukshee, or to. learn it by heart, and repeat it in their presence* 
When the prisoner is thus, prepared, if there appears no danger of his 
retracting before morning, he is left at peace for a few hours ; but if 
any apprehension of that sort is entertained, a burkunda^e is sent for 
three or four people of the village to witness the confession instantly, 
and they are aroused from tlieir sleep at all hours of the night for that 
purpose. It is to be observed, however, that the sending for impartial 
witnesses does not often occur, except where the darogah has not suffi- 
cient weight or talent , to keep his place, and the same time set appear- 
ances at defiance. A &rogah who is sure of his post, will, with the 
utmost impudence, send in a confession, witnessed only by a few 
pykes, or other Police dependents, who were perhaps the very instru- 
ments by whose means it was extorted. Sometimes a broken pot, an 
old rag, or some other article of little or no value, belonging to the 
, person robbed, is procured by a goyendah or other inferior agent of 
Police, and deposited in a half dry tank or ditch, to which the prisoner 
is afterwards taken, for the purpose of bringing it out with great for-, 
mality in the presence of witnesses. Trash of this sort is sometimes" 

‘ thrown into the compound of a man’s house, or other part of his dwell* 
ingih the hurry and confusion of a sham search for stolen prop^tif^h 
and brought out with his own things, by way of corroborating a cohiV 
, ./essiOm A* case came, under my observation, in which a goyehdi^fe*' 

; ^i^.caughtin, the very act of disposing of property in this^'way^ 

^ ‘No* 12 of your Supplementary Calendar; the darogah of 

capacity of tannah ame'On, with the 'aid of '.his stifed^we/’ 

, which' were to corroborate a * eonfe^te long 

before'' iteeif was 'preteirded * to ■ have ‘ -made; ; ■ 
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Even his first report to the acting magistrate, that the dacoits 
apprehended with the property (which I found amongst the terai ^ 

celianeons records of your office) bears a date prior to the coiifessioni>^^ia€o|i| 0 ^ei/ 
by which the property was subsequently pretended by him to have 
been discovered. All that is asserted to have been ascertained, was 7._24 
known to him before he brought the prisoners to the tannah of Byde- Fergunndhs. 
battee ; and yet they were confined there for some time after their 
arrival, for the sole purpose of preparing sham confessions, in direct 
violation of Section 17, Regulation IX. 1807 ; by the provisions of which, 
he was prohibited, on pain of immediate dismission from office, from 
detaining the prisoners beyond the time indispensibly requisite for the 
enquiry which had already been made. I shall not enlarge on this 
unpleasant topic. In regard to the individual darogah, and the 
vacancy occasioned by his suspension, you will, of course, conform 
strictly to the instructions which I have separately given you, and the 
confirmation of them which you have received from the Court at large. 

In correcting the genei’al abuses which have been pointed out to you, 
the Court expect your most earnest and zealous co-operation, 

JO. Another point to which the notice of. the acting magistrate 
was directed, and which cannot be too often repeated, is the shameful 
practice which prevails of suppressing all the evidence on the part of 
the prisoner ; especially where the proof of guilt rests on a mofossii 
confession. It will, of course, sometimes occur, that a particular 
witness, named by a prisoner, is not forthcoming ; but where several are 
summoned from different villages, and not one, or at least any material 
one is to be found (as was the case in all the trials at the pre- 
sent session) the only construction which can be put on a general and 
repeated return to that efiect by your officers, is, that such return is 
false. 


11* A practice has been adopted in the magistrate's office, which 
must tend to increase the difficulty (if any exists) of procuring the at- 
tendance of material witnesses^ namely, the subpoening for attendance 
befoi^e the court of circuit, all the witnesses to character, who have put 
their names to the sooruthaul. Now, a sooruthaul to character is some- 
times signed by three-fourths of the residents in a village ; and these 
persons receive intelligence from phandudar, that a Police peon, or bur- 
kundaze is come amongst them to carry them off from their ordinary 
occupations ; it is not at all surprising or improbable that most of 
those who are unable to pay for exemptions, should desert the villages 
till he is gone ; and that even two or three material witnesses to facts 
should be anlongst the group who absent themselves for the time. But 
their absence is but temporary ; and it would be' as difficult to satisfy 
me, that those who are material cannot be sent in, singly on their 
return, as it would be, to assign a fair reason, why witnesses to facts 
should be more difficult to discover than witnesses to confessions. It 
would be far better, however, that the proof of general bad character 
(which is .quite a secondaiy consideration) should be dispensed with 
altogether, than that the mode of obtaining it, should afford to the 
darogahs a plea for suppressing, all the evidence to facts which would 
tend to a discovery of the truth, and all the proofs of innocence adduced 
by the accused. Where it is meant, to be shown that the prisonei 
bears ageneralbad character, the selection of a,few of the most crediia- 
bte of the witnesses who have put their names, to the sooruthah 
' (of .course, including those who may ‘have been examined Ijoforcrtll 
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Beporfe 0 f magistrate) Would be sufficient, without summoning every individual 
who may have signed the paper;, and where the prisoner's general 
theS character is found, on inquiry by the magistrate to be good, or unob- 
Sessions. jectionable, I cannot see what end is proposed to be answered, by esta- 

^ that fact on the part of the prosecution, instead of leaving it, 

perOTnnahs!^ as it ought to be to the prisoner. No, U of your Supplementary 
Calendar exhibited the names of upwards of a hundred witnesses to 
' character on the part of the prosecution, most of them entirely un- 
necessary ; whilst, on the other hand, the character of the prisoner 
Fammol, on whose alleged confession, the other prisoners in that trial 
were apprehended, and who is represented hy the Police as the leader 
of the gang was altogether overlooked. I ‘ beg that the useless and 
objectionable practice adverted to in this paragraph, may (as directed 
during the session) be discontinued. 

12, Several petitions were presented to me, in the course of the 
session. Those of the greatest public importance, complain of the 
rapacity, oppression, and gross and daidng acts of illegal violence and 
rapine committed by goyendahs, and strong disinchnation evinced on 
the part of the magistrate, to redress grievances of that description. 1 
regret that the acting magistrate’s proceedings, in the case of Earn 
Mohun Bukkal and Bamjee,> goyendah, should give a colour to the 
latter part of the charge. It is with concern I observe, that the cen- 
sure passed on those proceedings Was attended with no effect ; and 
that the Court’s instructions of the 4th July last, respecting an inquiry 
into the merits of the complaints should have been totally disregarded, 

1 am aware of the pressure of other business, and of the unusual num- 
.her of persons in actual custody for* examination, whose eases ought, 
generally epeaking, to be taken up, in preference to those of persons who 
are at large on bail ; but I cannot admit this, as asufficient plea for neglect- 
ing the Court’s orders, in a case of so much importance as the present ; 
nor can I wink so hard, as not to see that the accused, from the nature 
of the charge, ought not, in strictness, to be at large on security. But 
if this unmerited indulgence to a man, accused on oath of the most 
daring acts of outrage, and open robbery, with a tender of ample proof, 
is to operate as a bar to inquiry, it becomes incumbent on me to order 
that his bail be withdrawn, till the investigation, which I directed in 
vain three months ago, is completed. The charges are of too serious a 
complexioU to be lightly treated, or to be longer neglected ; andd am 
urgently impelled, by a sense of duty, peremptorily to direct that no 
farther time he lost, in conforming to the instructions communicated 
to the acting magistrate on the 4th July last, in preference to other 
business ; and that, as soon as the prescribed investigation may he 
brought to a close, you submit the whke of your proceedings (as 
already directed), together with my roohacarree of the foregoing date 
*to the court of circuit. You will not omit to examine the whole of the 
witnesses whose names are mentioned in the above order, to the points' 
therein directed ; besides receiving the evidence of such other perac^h^ 
im you may deem material. You • will also be careful to.ascea^%‘ 
k^hether any part of the 400 Rupees, of which the complainant. 

was, , piBaged, was.' .corruptly received by the Pohcd''.'dfi^q^.p'bf 

' from tte ^Beport in . return * .to a ,, 

’ .totejaber there were no le^ than 20-9 prposMrs in 

in frpm the 20ti April, ' ' ; ‘ C : ;; ''' ; * ' ' ' ! 
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Nahuzzaree, or his suboi'dinates ; md take the most effeetnal meaBS Beports of 
ia your power^ for the recovery of the stolen cash, to whoseover hands Cir^ 

it may he tiaced. ... cation of their 

lo, ^ Ine case of Mahomed Sadhokhan requires the immediate Sessions. 
iuterpositioB of the Court. The accusation against the goyendahs ^ 7 Z 24 

named in his petition, amounts to an unqualified charge of robbery by Per^nnalis. 
open violence, and should be treated as such. His house is alleged to 
have been broken into at night, during his absence from home, by a 
■gang of about 25 persons with torches, who compelled his wife by force 
and menaces, to disclose where his money was deposited, and did not 
quit her, till they had thus obtained 305 Rupees in cash, besides all the 
gold and silver trinkets of the women and children of his family, and 
several articles of household property, which they took as spoil. She 
raised the neighbourhood, he says, by her cries ; but they could only 
pity, not assist her, for the chiefs of the gang, disclosed to the terror 
of them all that they were goyendahs. They then took possession of his 
house, and after rioting therein at Ms expense for a complete day and 
night, quitted it with threats and imprecations ; hut not till they bad 
extorted 14 Rupees more from his wife. You will be pleased to lay 
the information required, on the 8th instant, in regard to this case, 
before the Court at large without delay. 

14 . In one of the cases complained of, your assistant had demand- 
ed excessive bail in the sum of 5,000 Rupees from the principal party 
accused, and 500 hundred from each of his people, on charge of a com- 
mon assault. He was prohibited from exercising this arbitrary discre- 
tion in future, and was informed that in all cases which appeared to 
him of sufficient magnitude to require more than ordinary bail pend- 
ing the enquiry, he must submit the whole of the proceedings to the 
magistrate for his information and orders. 

15. The other petitions do not require particular notice. Orders 
were passed on all, which I conclude have been conformed' to. 


16. Under the powers vested in the Court by Regulation IX. 1807, 
I inspected the magistrates’ proceedings in the cases of all the persons 
in confinement under requisitionofsecurity by him for good behaviour, 
and passed such order, with* my reasons at large in such case as ap- 
peared just and proper. I was sorry to observe, ,that many of these 
people had been confined for a very long period, some for upwards of 
.two years on insufficient, grounds. The cases with which I was most 
dissatisfied, were those of persons doomed to the ignominy of a jail, 
without any enquiry whatever having been made into their general 
.character ; or whose character, habits, and means of livelihood had 
been found on enquiry to be good or unexceptionable, merely because 
their names were thrust into tannah confessions. This is a complete 
perversion, both of the letter and spirit of Section 1 0, Regulation 2&IL 
1793 ; which authorizes and directs the magistrates to examine on 
oath, vagrants and suspected persons, and also any* persons who may 
have, a knowledge of their usual place of residence, occupation, or mode 
of obtaining their livelihood ; and if there shall appear to him grounds 
for supposing that they are disorderly or ill disposed people, he shall 
employ them in repairing the pubKe roads, &c., until they find 
’ security for their good behaviour, fen, or the ^magistrate shall be 
|;;^satisfied that they will of themselves, 'take to "’some ’'service or em- 
"t'^llloyrnent, so as to obtain an honest Kvelhbod.' Even supposing, &e, 
""tbple^sion not to have been fabricated, or obtained by improperip^l^^’ 
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and adiiaUting it, to be evidence against others, which it is not ; yon 
would still have no authority as magistrate, to punish the specific 
offence, by condemning the offender to the public roads, till he 
finds security for his good hehavioui'. I cannot too strongly ani- 
madvert on a practice which, in its operation tears the bonds of 
society asunder ; degrades and vilifies all ranks and classes 
without distinction, and subjects every honest man to infamy 
and penury, by treating him as a rogue and vagabond. In re- 
quiring security for behaviour, you must look to general character ; 
and by rhat, and that alone you must be guided. If from the evidence 
before you during an investigation into a specific charge, or otherwise, 
there should he grounds for supposing that the persons accused are 
disorderly or ill disposed people, or of general bad or dangerous charac- 
tei', it would then be your duty, in conformity with the section quoted, 
not to release them until they enter into sufficient security for their 
good behaviour, in such sum as you may deem it expedient, to exact, 
under the particular circnmstances of the case ; observing it, as an 
invariable rule to state the amount in your proceedings. But where 
nothing appears unfavourable to the general character of a person 
accused of a specific offence, you possess no power whatever to demand 
from him security for good behaviour ; but he must either be com- 
mitted for trial before the court of circuit, punished, or ^discharged, 
accordi ng to the evidence before you under the General Eegulations. 
Your report exhibited several instances of persons improperly confined 
for security bn suspicion of specific crimes, 

17. I found several prisoners in jail, under requisition of security ; 
not for their good behaviour, but simply for their appeai^ance, chiefly 
on the ground of their having been named in mofussil confessions. One 
of them (No. 2 of your list) had been in Jail, from the second of 
May 1808. This illegal and objectionable practice of demanding bazir 
zamenee security from accused persons, pi'evious to their discharge, 
appears to have been almost generally exercised where there was no 
ground, either to commit for trial, or to punish, or even to object to 
character. It attracted my attention, at an early period of the session, 
and I prohibited it in future. 

18. The acting magistrate, in his report of prisoners in confine- 
ment for security, by order of the court of circuit, omitted to state 
under the provisions of Section 11, Begulation III. 1803, whether the 
accusation of %muchilka by any of the persons who had been confin- 
ed for a year or upwards, under inability to give the security required, 
would, iu his opinion, be sufficient to provide for the object intended. 

I nevertheless deemed it proper to call the whole of the prisonei's be- 
fore me, and examine the proceedings held by this court on their res- 
pective trials, as far as was necessary to ascertain the grounds on which j 
they were required to find security. This was done with a view of t 
determining, Ist.- What prisoners, on consideration of the circum^ib 
stances of their respective cases (of which circumstances, the magistrai^^; 
hurst necessarily be ignorant) were proper objects of release on tbeiri] 
hntchilka, without security ; leaving it to the magistrate to show 

court at large, why the prisoners should mot be releasad^l ' 
m^fpip^ay either in consequence of misbehaviour during their 

other grounds 'unconnected with the tTial--T-2dly*:;^^j:;^ha 
tvhore the prisoners are not released- pn thp^j^uchil- 
of Section 
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deemed substantial, to the satisfaction of the court. After duly con- RcpoHs of 
sidering the whole matter, you were furnished with detailed instriic- 
tions on each of these points, and directed to report to the court at nation of their 
large, your objections at length to the release of any of the prisoners, Se&sioBs. 
whom the court do not consider it necessary, under the facts in evi- — — — ^ 
dence at the trial to detain longer in jail. ■ Pe^unnahs!'^ 

19. In respect to the prisoners confined for security by order of 

the ISIizamut Adawlut, who were report- 
ed pro formd, 1 had no correct means of 
forming a judgment;^ I contented myself 
tlmrefore with hearing, what they res- 
pectively had to allege ; and, directing 
that those who had tendered before me 
substantial security for their future good 
conduct, at the different tannahs, should 
be sent to the several darogahs of Police, 
for the purpose of furnishing it. From 
this general rule, I except MucMun Eoy 
(No. 50) who stated, that he had tender- 
ed security in vain. It is unnecessary to 
remind you that the two goyendahs 
by whom he was accused were tried by 
order of the Nizamut Adawlut, and con- 
victed at the present session of conspi- 
racy and perjury in this very case, and 
sentenced in conformity to Regulation II. 

1807. You have accordingly been direct- 
ed to discharge Muddun Eoy, on the 

security tendered b}^ him, or immediately assign your reasons to the 
court at large, why you do not. 

20. On looking over the calendars of persons apprehended. and 
discharged, or punished, which were submitted to the court under 
Section 17, Eegulation IX. 1793, and Section 22, Regulation IX- 1807, 
and reviewing your proceedings, I observed a few trifiing irregularities, 
which have been pointed out to you ; but there are two cases amongst 
them, which require particular notice. The one, is a case in which 
three travellers are stated to have been stripped of their property on 
the road, by a man who had given them, poison ; which was irregu- 
larly decided by your assistant, and does not appear to have been 
sufficiently investigated. A further inquiry is now impracticable ; but 
it is my duty to remind you, that in cases of such magnitude as 
this, your assistant (if referred to him at all) should be instructed 
under the provision of Section 21, Regulation IX. 1807, to submit the 
proceedings held upon the examination for the magistrate’s decision, , 
and not determine the matter himself. The other, is an instance of 


* Tiiese persons {some of wiiom 
have been confined for the last sis 
years) are not to be set at large, 
without substantial security for their 
future good behaviour , but as the 
amount is not specified, I take the 
liberty of submitting to the consi- 
deration of the Nizamut Adawlut, 
whether an arbitrary discretion is 
not thereby left in the breast of the 
magistrate, to imprison indefinitely, 
or release at pleasure. The frequent 
change of magistrates has the neces- 
sary effect of precluding local and 
personal knowledge in cases of this 
description > and they have not the 
means of exercising a sound discre- 
tion, in fixing the amount (especially 
where the order for detention is 
grounded on suspicion of gang-rob- 
bery) because they have not heard 
both sides of the question In some 
instances, excessive security -^yill be 
demanded j in others, it will be un- 
warrantably low. 

(Sigaed) E. W. 


corporal punishment infi.icted by your assistant on a wdraan, for 
preferring a groundless complaint. This offence, as weU as all others, 
which the magistrates are empowered to hear and determine, without 
reference to the court of circuit, (except theft) is punishable by fine, 
imprisonment, under Sections 8 and 16, Eegulation IX. 1793 ; and it is 
only in cases of petty thefts, which may not have been attended with 
^gravating circumsUnces, or committed by persons of notorious bad 
^ e^haracter, that the magistrates and other assistants are authorized, t^ 
'inflict corporal punishment, not exceeding thirty jattans. Yon'’.#®'' 
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t)e cafeftil that no deviation is made from tliis salutary rule in future 
Cttitfott tLml" yourself or your assistant. 

nation of their ^1- These are tile Only points to which it appears necessary for 
3ne to revert in this letter. For details of every description,. I must 

1 ^ 0 ^ y 2 ^ refer you to the separate instructions you have received at various 

Pergunaahs. periods during the session. 

22, I was much gratified on visiting your jail, in observing the 
cleanly appearance of the diiferent wards, and the care and attention 
which is evidently paid to the health and comfort of the prisoneiu 
It is incuinhent on me, also, to notice, in favourable terms, the conduct 
of that portion of your Aumlah who attended me during the session ; 
and my thanks are, at the same time, due for the facility of access to the 
foujdarry records so obligingly afforded by yourself. 


I am, 


Allyfook, 

1 1 th September 1810. 


} 


Sir, &c. 

(Signed) E. WATSON, 
A. J. 0. 


To 


Sis, 


George Dowdeswell, Esq., 

Secreta/ry to the Judicial DepaTtment, 

Fort William. 


1 I have the honor to submit an abstract statement of the cases 

of a heinous^ nature, which were brought before me at the second 
quarterly session of jail delivery for the 24 pergunnahs for the present 
year according to the prescribed form. 

. , the cases of dacoity rested on confessions sent 

into the magistrate by the PoHce ' darogahs which were given in 
evidence ag^nst the pnsoners, at their respective trials. An uncorro- 
berated confession before trial, especially when taken by a native officer, 
IS by far the weakest and most suspicious specie;^ of testimony which 
can be adduced, even were there is no proof of its having been obtained, 
by improper means ; but in all the trials before me for dacoity there 
, were grounds to suspect, that the confessions brought against the 
pr^onera had either been obtained by false hopes and promises, or 
.extorted, y the mpressions of fear, or fabricated ; recourse was seldom 
had tq ooMteral circumstances, to strengthen a confession, and when^ 

, eyer the attempt was made it failed. Only one instance occurredi M' 

a, confession receS^ ^ 

, a tannah; .and in this case, there was not merely sufficient evid^fe' 
a tfiat iae confession was false, and afford ’ 

as? ■ - ^ 

IHMteer' 'lUfieank- X .'ll v I* . ‘.!i» 


rAmeans, previously made use of towards him; g|^"' the 
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prisoner was acqiiited, thought proper, under all the circiimstattces, to 
direct a public proseciition to be instituted against the Police darogah 
and others, on a charge of conspiracy and peijury against the prisoner 
and others named in the confession, 

3 . The offence of accusing or threatening to accuse innocent 
persons of crimes punishable with death or transportaion, especially of 
the crime of dacoity, with a view to extort money or chattels, or for 
other criminal purposes, and conspiring to convict them by fraud and 
perjury, has, I apprehend, materially increased; but whether lam right 
01 ' not, in this conjecture, it no doubt prevails to a very serious 
extent. I had three cases of conspiracy and perjury touching dacoities 
before me at the session just concluded. In two of them, the prisoners 
were convicted and sentenced under the provisions of Regulation IL 
1807. The third ended in an acquittal, for want of legal proof, though 
strong suspicion existed of the guilt of the accused. 

4, I take this opportunity of soliciting the instructions of Govern- 
ment, in regard to my return to my station. At this season of the 
year, the only practicable mode of proceeding to Benares is by water, 
which will delay the period of my arrival towards the middle of N o- 
vember. I propose therefore, with the permission of Government, to 
defer my departure till the weather will admit of my travelling by 
land, so as to reach my station about the close of the dusseyra 
vacation. 

Calcutta Court of Circuit,) I have the honor to be, &c., 

19th September 1810. 3 (Signed) E. WATSON, 

A. J. G. 


ABSTRACT STATEMENT of cases of a heinous nature, tried by the 
y Court of Circuit for the division of Calcutta, at the Jail Delivery 
^ for Zillah 24 Pergunnahs, in the second quarterly session of 1810. 


Dacoity. 

Murbeb. 

Arson. 

HighwayKobbebt. 

No. of 
Trials. 

No. of 
Prisoners. 

No. of 
Tiials. 

No, of 
Prisoners. 

No. of 
Trials. 

No. of 
Prisoners. 

No. of 
Trials. 

No. of 
Prisoners, 

8 

.31 

2 

4 

••• 

... 

... 

««« 


Calcutta Court of Circuit, } 
IMh September 1810, J 


To 

E, Watsoh, Esq., 

Acting Judge of Circuit for the Division of Calcutta, 

Judicial Department 
Sir, 

Para, 1 , I am directed by the Eiglit Honourable the Governor 
General in Council to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from you 
dated the 19th instant with its enclosure ; and to transmit to you for 
your information, the enclosed copy of an order, which has been issued 
to the Suprintendent of Police on the subject of your address. 

^ 102 
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Be orts of ^®P^y paragi’aph of your letter, I am directed 

JudgS*of Cir- to acquaint you, that the Governor General in Council authorizes you 

cuit;on temi- to postpone your return to your station, until the period noticed hy you 

nation of their _ 

Sessions. I ani;, &C. 

— - Council Cha^iber,! (Signed) G. DOWBESWELL, 

ergutma s. September 1810 . J Secretary to Government 


To 

W. Blunt, Esq., 

Superintendent of Police, 

Judicial Department 
'Sir, 

Bara. 1, I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor* 
General in Conncil to transmit to yon the accompanying copy of a 
letter and its enclosure, from the Acting Judge of Circuit in the 
division of Calcutta. 

2. In that letter, Mr. Watson observes as follows : — The 
offence of accusing, or threatening to accuse, innocent persons 
of crimes punishable with death or transportation, especially of 
the crime of dacoity, with a view to extort money or chattels, or for 
other criminal purposes ; and conspiring to convict them by fraud 
and perjury, has, I apprehend, materially increased.’’ 

3. The offence noticed by Mr. Watson, being of the most serious 
nature, and pregnant with the worst evils to society, the Governor 
General in Council desires that you will communicate with the offici- 
ating magistrate of the 24 pergunnahs, with the view of ascertaining 
whether it be still prevalent in the zillah ; and if so, of devising the 
best means for the suppression of it, 

4. His Lordship in Council likewise desires that you will avail 
yourself of such opportunities as may occur, of communicating on the 
subject with the other magistrates, with the view of ascertaining 
whether the offence in question exists in other parts of the country ; 
and in case there shall be ground to suppose that it does exist, that 
.you will submit to Government such suggestions, as may appear to 
you best calculated for the extinction of the evil. 

I am, &c., 

Council Chamber, i (Signed) G, DOWDESWELL, 

29tk September 1810. j * Secretary to Government. 


To J. Shakespeare, Esq., 

Register to the Nizamut Adavolut, 

Calcutta first circuit 
Sib, 

Para. ^ 1. In continuation of my address of the 10th instant, I 
beg you will do rae the favour to lay before the Court of Mzamiit 
Adawlut, the inclosed copy of a letter which I wrote to the magistrate 
of the 24 pergunnahs at the close of the second quarterly session 
of jail delivery at that station for the present year. 

2.^ As it expresses my sentiments at large on all the points to 
wMch it appears tome necessary to advert, I shall not trouble the 
Court mil any separate remarks in this report, but merely subjoin 
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an abstract of the calendar, and a statement (drawn out in the pre- j 

scribed form) of the prisoners convicted and sentenced by the Court ol cuit%iitermi- 
Circuit, without reference to the Nizam ut Adawlut. nation of their 

S. It is in my mind, however, of so much importance, that the 
Nizamut xidawlut should be fully apprized of the nature of the cases Pergunaahs. 
of all the persons whom I found in jail, under requisition of security, 
that I must beg leave to trouble them in this instance with details ; 
and accordingly inclose copies of my proceedings in the cases noticed 
in the 16th, 17 th, 18th and 19th paragraphs of my letter to Mr, Blaquiere 

I am, Sir, See., 

mh September ISIO. (Signed) E. WATSON, 

A. J. G. 


P S.— Since the foregoing was written, I have received a letter 
from the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department, under 
date the 29th instant, with enclosure, on the subject of an address from 
me of the 19th ; copy of which, and of the address referred to, I have 
the honor to forward ; and beg you will submit them to the Court. 


(Signed) 


E. W., 

A. J. a 


ABSTRACT of the Calendar at the Second Quarterly Session of jail 
v/' delivery for the 24 pergunnahs. 



No. of 
Trials. 

. 

No. of 

Prisoners 
convicted 
and sen- 
tenced by 
the Court 
of Circuit 

1 

•g 

cr* 

0 

Referred to 
the Nizamut 
Adawlut, 

CHIMES. 

Pris- 

CG 



oners. 

J-l 

Oh 

Trials. 

Prison- 

ers. 

Murder 

2 

’ 4 

... 

3 

1 

1 

Dacoity 

8 

31 


27 

8 

4 

Contumacy, under Re-) 
gulation 9, 1808 3 

1 


»*• 

... 

1 

1 

Conspiracy and perjury.. 

3 

6 

3 

3 

... 


Burglary 

1 

2 

1 

1 1 

... 


Theft and receiving ^ 
stolen property ... j 

2 

i 1; 

3 

... 

... 

... 

Mayjiem. ... 

' 1 

1 

1 

... 


« ve 

Assault 

1 

1 


1 

«»« 

... 

Bad character, and l 
suspicion of dacoity. j 

r 

i 

1 

1 


: 1 

... 

» A* 

; 

2 

50 

8 

36 

5 

6 
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to statement of Prisoners punished, without reference 

to the Nizamut Adawlut, by the Court of Circuit for the dSfon of 

s“ i- «>e Secon? 


N A M E s« 


Sex. 

Age. 

Religion and 



Caste, 


Sartuch 


Seeboo Missre 


Mooktaraa Kybert 


Gocul Purramauiali 


Profession. 


Crime 

established. 


Sentence of the 
Court of Circuit. 


Bydouautli 


r Mah 

f 

S3 

Hindoo of the 
Bangdy caste. 

1 

1 Do. 

31 

Do. caste 
Kybert. 

. Do. 

25 

Brahmin. 

e Do, 

24. 

Hindoo of the . 
Gevallah cast. 

Do. 

30 

Hindoo of the S 
Kybert caste. 

1 Do, 

33 

Hindoo of the 5 
Gunbunriha. 

1 Do. 

30 

Brahmin. i 

Do. 

1 

25 

Hindoo I 
Bangdy caste. 


Goindeh,... ] 
{ 


Conspirncy 
and peijmy. 


(Spices) ... 

Mendicant. ..J Theft .. 


Servant ... 


Maliciously 
^vounding the 
prosecufor. 

... No. S. Theft. 


Shopkeeper. 


Mendicant 


Pyke 


No 6.— Rece-j 
iving proper 
ty knowing ir 
to be stolen. 

Burglary 


Perjury 


0 years imprisonment 
with hard labour, ig- 
nominious punish- 
meutof tushecr,brand-j 
cd by the process ofj 
godena, and corporal 
punishment. ' 

20 stripes with the 
corah, and imprison- 
ment and liard labour 
for 2 years. 

Imprisonment with 

hard labour, fori 
S years. 

No 3.— Thirty stripes 
with the corah, and 
imprisonment with 
hard, labour for 
years. 

No 6.— Twenty stripes, 
with the corah, and 
imprisonment with 
hard labour for S 
years. 

20 stripes with the| 
corah and imprison* 
ment with hard la- 
bour for 5 years. 

Branded by the pro- 
cses of godena, igno- 
minious punishment 
of tusheer, corporal 
punishment, and 
years’ imprisonment 
with hard labour. 


(Signed) F. Uh, 


A. /. a 


APPENDIX No. 12. 

Mr. Secretary Dowdeswell’s Report on the general 

STATE OP THE POLICE OP BENGAL. 


Extract Bengal Judicial Consultations, 29th September 1809 , 
Secretary’s Report. — Introductory Observatious. 

T)a<s+ be unknown to Government, that I have for some time 

+ a pod deal of attention to the state of the Police through- 

Presidency; and that I have 

which haw m subject, not only from the official reports 

Vhxeh have pas,sed through my hands, as Secretary in the Judicial 
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Department^ but likewise, by private and personal communications 
with several of tbe officers of that department.— The enciiiiry into 
which I have been led, has appeared to me more interesting, every 
step that I have advanced, from a contemplation of the iiiagnitude ot 
the evils which exist, or at least did very recently exist, in the coun- 
try; and from the acknowledged and obvious importance of an 
efficient Police, to the peace and happiness of society. 

In the consideration of this question, I have had occasion to ob- 
serve, that those evils were in some instances, to be ascribed to the 
supineness of the local magisti*ates *, but that they were much more 
generally imputable to the defects of the existing system. I trust, 
therefore, that this report will be suppressed, and consigned to obli- 
vion in the outset ; or that the foregoing avowal of my sentiments will 
be taken, once for all, as an apology for any freedom of remark which 
may be found on any of the existing Regulations in the following 
discussion. 

Were this report intended solely for the consideration of the local 
Government of this country, it would be superfluous to enter into 
details regarding the evils arising from the inefficiency of the Police, 
as, unhappily, occasions have too frequently arisen to arrest their at- 
tention on this important subject; but as the arrangements suggested 
may possibly attract the attention of the Honorable the Court of Di- 
rectors, to whom those evils may not be so familiar, a brief exposition 
of them, must be deemed a necessary introduction to any plan which 
may he suggested for the general improvement of the Police. 

Were I to enumerate only a thousandth part of the atrocities 
of the dacoits, and of the consequent sufferings of the people, and 
were I to soften that recital, in every mode which language would 
permit, I should still despair of obtaining credit, solely on my 
own authority, for the accuracy of the narrative. 

In order, therefore, not to be suspected of detailing fictitious and 
imaginary horrors, I shall state little on this subject which has not 
already received in some sort, the stamp of public authority, either at 
the hands of Government, or of the highest criminal tribunal in this 
country, beyond the limits of the Supreme Court of Judicature. 

In the former report which I had the honor to submit to Govern- 
ment on this subject, and which is recorded on the proceedings of the 
18th June last, in speaking of the evils attendant on the crime of 
dacoity or gang-robbery, it was observed as follows “ But robbery, 
rape, and even murder itself, are not the worst figures in this hideous 
and disgusting picture. An expedient of common occurreuce with the 
dacoits, merely to induce a confession of property supposed to be 
concealed, is to burn the proprietor with straw or torches, until he 
discloses the propert}^ or perishes in the ^flames ; and when they are 
actuated bv a spirit of revenge against individuals, worse cruelties 
(if worse, can be> are perpetrated by those remorseless criminals. 
If the information obtained is not extremely erroneous, the offender^', 
hereafter noticed, who was apprehended, through the agency of 
Mr. Blaquiere’s goyendas, at Patna, himself committed fifteen murders 
in nineteen days ; and volumes might bo filled, with the recital of the 
atrocities of the dacoits, every line of which, would make the blood 
run cold with horror-” 


^ |3^uri‘garam He Las heea since convicted and execntedi —'S'ce -witliin Trial, No. 2^ 
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Mr, iowdes- On tliis point, Mr. Lumsden, in a minute recorded on the same 
report, observes as follows That the existing system of 
of Bengal. Polico has entirely failed in its object, and that the detestable crimes 

' — ^ of gang-robbery and murder are now equally prevalent in every part 

Government division of Dacca, perhaps excepted) as at any former 

against Bisho- period, are truths of too much notoriety to admit of dispute. The 
naatetal details of the enormities which are still committed with impunity in 
the immediate vicinity of the capital of British India, as desciibed in 
the report are not too highly coloured.’’ 

To develope, however, more particularly the nature of the evils 
to which these remarks refer, I beg leave to insert the following 
abstract of three trials recently adjudged by the Court of Nizamut 
Adawliit. 


No. 1. — Zillah Nuddea — R. Rocke, Senior Judge, Calcutta 
Court of Circuit. 


Jfizamui Adawlut, [ , . Harington, Esq. 

Prosecutor, The Vakil of Government* 


Prisoners-^ 


'"1. Bishonaut Sirdar... 
2, Buddea-alias 7 
Buddei’uddien I 
S. Shamdass 
4 Goluck Sirdar 

5. Dokowrie 

0. Sunneasse 

7* Teetoleah 

8. Gopaldooleeah ... 

^9. Jumal 


chokedar* 

ditto* 

beggar. 

lime-seller. 

cultivator, 

bearer. 

cultivator. 

ditto* 

beggar. 


Charge Gang-robbery, arson, murder, and wounding. 

The prisoners were charged with being part of a gang of dacoits, 
who committed a robbery at the residence and factory of Mr. Faddy, 
an indigo planter in the Nuddea district ; on which occasion, Ghowsee, 
(a servant of Mr. Faddy) was murdered. Mr. Faddy and Mr. Lediard 
(who was on a visit to Mr. Faddy) and others were wounded, and 
property to a considerable amount was carried off by tlie robbers. 

This attack upon Mr. Faddy appears to have been instigated by 
the following circumstances : — ^The prisoners, Bishonaut, Buddea, 
Shamdass, and another person named Petumber were convicted crimi- 
nals, who had been banished under a sentence of imprisonment to 
Dinagepore, from whence they effected their escape and returned to 
Nuddea, where they again assembled a very numerous and powerful 
gang, and committed the most daring robberies and acts of cruelty, and 
created the greatest terror to the inhabitants. Mr. Faddy had been 
very active in communicating to the magistrate such information as 
he could procure, for the detection and seizure of the principals of the 
gang, and at length, Panneh Cowne, his head Pyke, having obtained 
accurate information of the retreat of Petumber before mentioned, he, 
in conjunction^ with two of his relations, Meghye and Hisaboodeen, 
•succeeded in seizing the offender, who, however, was severely wounded, 
in rpistiug his seizure, and died shortly after. This appears to have 
instigated the robbery and murder charged against the prisoners. 
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From the evidence in this case, it appeared that between 3 and Dowdes. 

4 o’clock on the morning of the 27th September 1808, Mr. Faddy and pSice 
Mr. Lediard were alarmed by the report of a gun, and on rising, found of Bengal. 

the house surrounded by dacoits, who, in despite of all resistance 

(in which one of the gang was shot dead) forced their way into the 
bungalow from all sides, and four of them seized Mr. Faddy, after a against £islio« 
considerable struggle, in which lie was nearly strangled. Two of the Jiaut et al, 
prisoners wrested the gun from his bands. Mr. Lediard’s gun having 
repeatedly missed fire, and he having received a severe spear-wound in 
Ills breast, was also disabled from further resistance ; both gentlemen 
remained entirely in the power of the dacoits. During these trans- 
actions, the prisoner Bishonaut repeatedly required Mr. Faddy to 
deliver up Panneh Cowne Pyke, who appeared to be the immediate 
object of their vengeance, and to pohxt out, where his own money was. 

The dacoits several times dragged Messrs. Faddy and Lediard to a 
short distance from the house, treating them with great insult and 
indignity ; some proposing to put them to death, and others, to cut 
off their ears and nose ; the prisoner Buddea in particular, having 
discovered that one of their gang had been shot, held a drawn sword 
ov^r Mr. Faddy, and was on the point of striking, but was restrained 
by the authority of Bishonaut. At the approach of da}^, the dacoits 
retired, carrying off all the arms in the house, about 700 Rupees in 
‘casb, and other property to a considerable amount. On their return 
from Mr. Faddy’s house, they set fire to the house of Panneh Cowne, 
and murdered his two relations, Megliye and Hisaboodeen, the head 
of the former being found on the following day suspended on a tree 
near the house. 

The Court of Nizamut Adawlut, after a full consideration of all the 
‘circumstances and proceedings held on the trial, were fully satisfied of 
the guilt of the prisoners 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, in having been 
concerned in robbery, murdei% and other acts of aggravation ; and 
•accordingly, under the discretion given by the futwa of their Taw 
officers, sentenced each of the said eight prisoners to suffer death. 

The prisoner Jumal not being convicted, but he, lying under 
strong suspicion of being one of the gang, the Court directed that he 
■should not be released without substantial security for his future good 
conduct, and appearance when required. 

No. 2. — Zillah Nuddea. — D. Campbell, Third Judge, Calcutta 
Court of Circuit. 


Nizamut Adawlut, f J. H. Harington, Esq, 
Sept. 4, 1809. > before < and 

J J. Fombelle, Esq, 




ri- Koraur Sirdar cliokedar, 

j 2. Pai'a' Sirdar ... cultivator. 

Prisoners 3. Eamsoonderkussali..., ditto 

j 4. Crungarem Das ditto 

^5, Sumbhow Cunnea ... watchman. 

Clwge Dacoiiy and murdoro 
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Inhabitants 
of G-adpok- 
heria again&t 
Koraur &rdar 
ot al. 
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Tlie prisoners were charged with being the principals of a gang of 
dacoits, who, on the night of the SOfch October 1808, attacked the 
village of Gadpokheria in the district of Nnddea, and committed the 
following crimes 1st A robbery at the house of Premchiind, and the 
murder of Bhyrob his brother —2d. A robbery at the house of Kali- 
paub and the murder of Bydnauth his brother, and Mussumut Cheetra 
his wife, by burning them to death. — 3d. A robbery at the house of 
Sheobiswas, and burning to death his mother Mussumut Tegee. — 4th. 
A robbery at the house of Mussumut Kalindee, attended with her 
murder. 

Prom the evidence in this case, it appeared that the crimes charged 
against the prisoners originated chiefly in motives of revenge, for 
evidence given by some inhabitants of the village against some of the 
gang on a late trial at Kishenapur, The evidence, among other matter, 
established the following facts : — That about 50 dacoits attacked 
Kalipaul’s house, when they found Bhyrob, and tied him to a stake 
before the house, when the prisoners Koraur Sirdar and Secue- 
bhow Cunnea, (telling Bhyrob that they '' would teach him how to 
give evidence, against them again,”) gave him several mortal wounds, 
by thrusting a spear through different parts of his body, and cutting 
him with a sword : — That a party of the robbers, then proceeded 
towards Premchund's house, whilst others, taking straw from the 
thatch of KalipauFs house and lighting it, went into the house, from 
whence were immediately heard the screams of KalipauFs brother and 
wife, for some time without intermission, crying out that they were 
burned and tortured, and imploring the robbers for mercy : — That 
the robbers next went to the house of Sheobiswas, from whence also 
cries were heard : — That after midnight, when the robbers had depart- 
ed, the body of Bhyrob was found near the stake, with several wounds 
on different parts : — That in the house of Kalipaul, were found the 
bodies of his brother and wife, apparently burnt to death, by the 
application of torches and lighted straw to different parts : — That the 
house of Premchund was found plundered : — That in the house, Sheo- 
biswas his mother was found burnt to death, and in that of Mussumut 
Kalindee, she was found killed by the thrust of a speai\ 

The futwah of the law officers of the Wizamut Adawlut, declared 
the whole of the prisoners convicted of being concerned, either as prin- 
cipals or accomplices, in all the robberies and murders laid to their 
charge, and liable to discretionary punishment by seaset extending to 
death ; and the court having no doubt of the guilt of the prisoners 
condemned them accordingly to suffer death. 

!No. 3. — Zillah Muddea. — D. Campbell, Third Judge, Calcutta 
Court of Circuit, 


r 


Prisoners,., 


1 -, 


f J. H. Harington 
present and 

(_John Fombelle. 


Nizamut Adawlut, 
Sept. 18, 1809. 

Prosecutor 

1. Bulram Sirdar 

2. Balka Sirdar 

3. Gholamee Sirdar ... 

4. Docoa Sirdar 

5. Sheekoor 
6- Mudary 


Jugnath Ghose« 
, , . chokedar. 

ditto. 

... cultivator* 

... labourer, 

... peada. 
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^ 7. Caliclnirii Ghose 
8. Nubboo Sirdar 
.^9. Casimath-Bagdy 

10. Gadda Barooge 

11. Gopul Mnssalman 
, 12. Babookhan 

Prisoners-^ 13. Nabbye Khaa 

14. Sabdal Sirdar 

15. Malookchaad 

16. Harry Gbose 

17. Eoglionaath Das Sirdar 
^ 18. Ram Comar Barooge 
[_19. Kankye Kapally 


Charges 


Gang' 


caRivator. 

choke dar, 

laboaier. 

betle seller. 

caltivator. 

peada. 

ditto. 

labourer. 

thateher. 

ditto. 

caltivator. 

betle seller. 

caltivator. 

-robbery and murder. 
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Trial No. 3. 
Jugnatli Ghose 
<x^<a:2K,si5Biilram 
Sirdar et alh 


The prisoners were charged with being the principal persons of a 
gang of robbers, who, on the night of the 27th August 1808, attacked 
and plundered the house of Loharam, the prosecutor’s father, at Mad- 
hobpore, a village in the N uddea district, and murdered the above- 
mentioned Loharam, together with Mussamut Goomoona, the prose- 
cutor’s mother. 

The prisoners pleaded Not Guilty. 

Prom the evidence on the trial, the murder of these persons 
appears to have been attended with unexampled cruelty, Ihe prose- 
cutor related the circumstances as follows : — That about 12 o’clock on 
the night on which the robbery and murders took place, he was sleep- 
ing in a house at a short distance from that of his father, and being 
awoke by the noise of robbers, went out, and saw that a party of about 
50 dacoits had attacked his father s house ; that from fear, he conceal- 
ed himself in a plantain garden within 50 yards of the spot, from 
whence he saw the robbers drag out from the house, his father and 
mother ; and after binding their hands and feet, apply lighted straw 
and torches to their bodies, demanding of them, at the same time, to 
point out where their money was concealed ; that the unfortunate 
people assured them, they had none ; but that the robbers proving 
inexorable, went into the house and brought from it, a quantity of 
hemp, which they twisted round the body of Loharam, and after pour- 
ing on it ghee, or clarified butter, to render it more inflammable, set 
fire to it : — That they then procured a quilt from the house, which 
they also moistened with ghee, and rolled round the body of Loha- 
ram : — That the prisoners 2, Balka Sirdar, 8, Nubboo Sirdar, and 
19, Kunkye Kupally, at the direction of the prisoner 1, Bulram Sirdar, 
threw the prosecutor s father on the ground, and keeping him, down 
with a bamboo which they held over his breast, set fire to the quilfc : — 
That at this time, the cries of the unfortunate man were most shock- 
ing, the robbers continually calling on him to tell where his money 
was, and he assuring them that he had none, and imploring them to 
take his cows, or any thing they might find in his house : — That the 
robbers, however, still proceeded to further cruelty, having procured 
some mustard seed and torn up the flesh of Loharam’s breast, by 
drawing a large bamboo several times across it, pounded the mustard 
seed on the sores, with a view to make the torment more excruci- 
ating That, at the same time, the mother of the prosecutor was tor- 
tured nearly in the same manner by the robbers tying hemp round 
her body, and setting fire to it, and dragging her about from place to 

103 
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place, by the hair of her head, calling on her all the while, to tell them 
where her husband's money was concealed ; and also calling out on 
the prosecutor by name to come and witness the state of his father and 
mother : — That these cruelties, together with the plunder of the house 
of Loharam and other ones adjacent, continued until between 3 and 4 
o’clock in the morning, at which time, the robbers departed ; and that 
the prosecutor, on going up to his father and mother, found them 
most dreadfully mangled, but still alive ; that his father expired 
about noon, and his mother, not till the following morning. The pri- 
soners whom the prosecutor swore to have recognized at the murder 
of his parents, in 'addition to ^ Bulram Sirdar, ^ Balka Sirdar, Nub- 
boo Sirdar and ^ ® Kunkye Kupally, before mentioned, were ;~ 
^ Docoa Sirdar, ^ Shookoor Peada, ^ Mudary Peada, ’ Calicliuru 
Ghose and ® Nubboo Sirdar ; and lie also specified ® Casimatli Bagdy 
and * ® Gudda Barooge. 

Several witnesses on the part of the prosecution (inhabitants of 
the village) confirmed the circumstance related by the prosecutor. 

The Court in consequence, sentenced the prisoners convicted, nine 
in number to suffer death. 

An accurate judgment of the nature of the evils in question may 
be formed from the foregoing documents. It is not so easy to judge 
of their extent. The state of the Police has been very different in 
different zillahs ; and in the same zillali, at different periods of time. 
Even the various part of one and in the same district, may not always be 
equally infested with the crime of gang-robbery. — In transcribing there- 
fore the following extract from the orders passed by Government on the 
30th June last, upon an inquiry made by Mr. H. Shakespear into the 
prevalence of gang-robbery in the tannah of Beenipore, that is; in about 
the 12th part of the district of Hooghly, it is proper to remark that there 
is substantial reason to believe that the crime in question was not by 
any means so prevalent in other parts of that district. On the other 
hand, there are grounds to apprehend that in the district of N'uddea 
and Eajeshahye generally, the crime of dacoity had at one period be- 
come still more prevalent than it was in Beenipore, at the time to which 
Mr. Shakespear’s report refers. The following is an extract fi’om the 
orders passed by Government on that report. 

The following appears to be the result of Mr. Shakespear's in- 
quiries respecting the public offences committed within those parts 
of the tannah of Beenipore, to which his investigation extended, from 
the month of Bysaack 1215, to the month of Tyte 1216." (13 months.) 

Houses robbed 104 

Attended with the wounding of S'] 

The torture of ... 3 Persons. 

And the murder of ... ... 5 J 

^ After the foregoing exposition, which I have rendered as brief as 
the nature of the case would permit, I presume that any augmentation 
of expense which may be required for the suppression of a crime, so 
pregnant with evils, so fatal to the peace and happiness of society, 
will not for a moment be thought an object. By augmentation of ex- 
pense, I mean the immediate increase of establishments ; for it appears 
to me demonstrable, that if the money appropriated to this purpose be 
productiye of the end desired, that is, the reform of the Police, it will 
ultimately be attended even with pecuniary benefit to Government, 
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Judicial General Letter to 
tlie Court of Directors, dated 
7tii April 1809, 


On this question, the following observations of the Governor Mr.Dowdes- 
General in Council, appear to me to be per- 
fectly in point with this difference, that what of Bengal, 
is there stated with respect to the arrange- 
ments adopted in one district, viz., the jungle 
Mehals, is to be considered applicable to the country at large. 

We apprehend, that a plan of that nature can never be duly 
appreciated, solely from tbe immediate expense attending it: consi- 
“ dered only in that point of view, an argument may always be drawn 
“ against the adoption of it. In order, however, to form a proper 
^'judgment on the question, it is to be considered, whether the more 
regular and certain collection of the public revenue, the prevention 
“ of disturbances, and consequently of the expense with which 
the suppression of them is ever attended, the saving of rewards for the 
apprehension of criminals ; the prevention of loss by the robbery of 
remittances of public treasure, &c, do not in the aggregate, counter- 
balance the immediate expense, with which any such plan is 
attended.” 

The foregoing remarks premised ; I now proceed to the immedi- 
ate subject of this Report, which will be considered under the follow- 
ing heads : 

Office of Superintendent of Police, I Zemindars and others. 

Office of Magistrate, Service, 

Darogahs of Police, J Office of Superintendent of Police 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE. 

This office, considered as an active and efficient establishment, has 
only existed since the enactions of Regulation IX. 1808, or from 4th 
November of that year. Previously to that period, it seems to have 
been supposed, contrarily I magine to the practice of every well-go- 
verned State, that a local Police, that is, the appointment of a magis- 
trate in each district, with the aid of one or two European assis- 
tants, and of establishments of native officers, was adequate to 
the difficult task of discovering the haunts of gangs of dacoits, of 
watching their movements, of forming plans for their apprehension, 
and of carrying those plans into execution. Had the depredations of 
this kind of criminals been confined to particular districts, the princi- 
ple of those arrangements would not have been so very erroneous j it 
is evident, however, that persons addicted to predatory habits will 
wander from district to district, according as local and temporary cir- 
cumstances may invite them : the consequence is, that after a magis- 
trate may have watched the movements of gangs of dacoits, and may 
have nearly matured his plans for their apprehension, those plans are 
entirely defeated by the emigration of the offenders to another district, 
where the darogahs, zemindars and others, whose aid may be eventually 
required, are not subject to bis orders ; where his immediate officers, 
instead of obtaining assistance and co-operation, would experience 
every possible obstruction from these classes of people ; where, in other 
words, he has no efficient power ; and where all further efforts on his 
part, to apprehend the offenders, must almost, without exception, be 
fruitless and unavailing. 

We have frequently seen, that in consequence of the energy and’ 
activity of a particular magistrate, the district under his immediate 
charge has been nearly freed from the depredations of dacoits* In 
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effecting that object, some of their nnmber liave„ doubtless, been ap- 
prehended. By far the greater part of them have, however, on all such 
occasions, only emigrated to other districts, where the qualities above 
noticed, did not exist in the same degree in the local magistrates. The 
consequence has been, that the best directed efforts of those praise- 
worthy officers, have rather tended to relieve particular districts from 
the effects of dacoity, than to free the country at large from this intol- 
erable evil. 

The justness of the foregoing observations, may be established, by 
facts of very recent occurence. The measures taken to relieve the 
districts of Nuddea from the alarming height to which gang-robbery 
had risen in that district, have been noticed in my former report, and, 
are of course too well known to Government to require any recital 
in this place. In consequence of those measures, all the principal 
dacoits, who where not immediately apprehended retired ; some to the 
district of Hooghly ; some to the district of Burdwan ; and some as 
far as Backergunge. It is evident, therefore, that whatever relief the 
exertions made, might have afforded to the district of Nuddea, the 
rest of the country would have been far from benefiting by them, had 
not the suppression of gang-robbery been pursued in those districts 
also, in the same spirit in which it had been commenced in Nuddea. 
The Superintendent of Police directed his particular attention to the 
apprehension of the gangs which had retired to Hooghly and to Burd- 
wan ; Mr. Blaquiere was invested with 'powers correspondent to those 
of the Superintendent in Backergunge; and the magistrate of Nuddea 
was invested with similar powers in Burdwan, with a view to the more 
effectual protection of the eastern part of that district. The experience 
hitherto obtained respecting the success of the exertions of those officers, 
justify the conclusion, that the most substantial benefits may be derived 
from the labours of the Superintendent of Police, combined with other 
arrangements, which will be submitted under different heads of this 
report. 

It is not, however, by a fixed residence in the vicinity of the city 
of Calcutta, that the important objects of the superintendent's appoint- 
ment can be accomplished. It is by proceeding, as often as his own 
discretion may suggest, or the wisdom of Government may direct, to 
any part of his extensive jurisdiction, where his services may be required. 
It is by visiting the cities of Moorshedabad and Dacca, and collecting 
at those places information respecting the state of the Police in all the 
circumjacent districts ; it is by visiting the northern frontier of the 
province of Bengal, or the southern extremity of Orissa, as occasion 
may require. It is by these and similar means that the principal 
object of liis appointment, the suppression of gang-robbery throughout 
the lower provinces can alone he effected. 

It is stated in the letter to the Nizamut Adawlut, dated 13th June 
last, that the principal cause why the measures hitherto adopted 
'' for protection of the public against robbery by open violence, have 
been ineffectual, is the very defective information which Government 
and the principal authorities under Government possessed respecting 
the actual state of the Police.’' 

The defect here noticed, may arise, either from the very imperfect 
infotraation which the local magistrates themselves possess, respecting 
the state of the Police, or from an ill-judged, but not an unnatural 
solicitude) to represent the districts, in the most favorable state possi- 
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ble* In either case, it appears quite impossible, that with the existence Do\va€s- 
of such an office as that of Superintendent of Police, whose duty it will o^^tL^pSice 
be, whether at the Presidency, or in the interior of the country, to oh- of BeBgal. 
tain every possible information respecting the state of the Police of the 
different districts, Government should remain long unapprized, of the 
prevalence of gang-robbery, or of any public offence, in any part of 
the country within the limits of the superintendent’s jurisdiction. 

On the grounds above noticed, it appears essential that the 
Superintendent of Police should be relieved from the local duties of 

naagistrate of the 24 pergunnahs, 

Eemarks. The Superintendent, even when 

Extract of Orders to the Magis- resident at the Presidency, will 
trates, dated 24th June 1809. find ample occupation, in consider- 

I am directed to transmit ing and digesting the reports ^ of 
to you the enclosed extract of a the local magistrates ; in collecting 
letter from the Superintendent of information ^ from the zemindars, 

Police, together with the foremen- farmers, or their vakeels resident 
tioned, to accompany it in the at Calcutta, and in forming and 
Persian language ; and to acquaint executing plans for the apprehen- 
you that the Eight Honorable the sion of public offenders. But a 
Governor General in Council de- considerable part of the Superin- 
sires that you will transmit punc- tendent’s time must be passed, 
tually to the office of the Superin- as ak^eady noticed, at the other 
tendent, in the proposed form, the stations ; and on all such occa- 
substance of all information ob- sions, it is of course impossible 
tained by you either from the da- that he should discharge the du- 
rogahs or the zemindars or far- ties of magistrate of the 24 per- 
mers, respecting the commission gunnahs. 

of any dacoity, murder, arson, or If the observations above stat- 
liighway robbery.” ed, be well founded, they will 

2. ^ You are desired to en- apply with still greater force to the 
courage the zemindars and farmers upper provinces, that is, Behar, 
to furnish you with immediate in- Benares, and the ceded and con- 
telligence of any occurrences of that quered provinces. On adverting 
nature, which may take place to the great extent of those terri- 
within the limits of their respec- tories, it might, at first view ap- 
tive estates and farms. You will pear advisable to appoint different 
observe, that separate Eeports are Superintendents ; one for the pro- 
to be transmitted to the Superin- vinces of Behar and Benares, and 
tendent of intelligence obtained another for the ceded and con- 
through their means, and of the quered provinces. Such an ar- 
information furnished by the da- rangement, however, would be at 
rogahs of Police.” variance with the leading princi- 

3. In the letter accompanying pie on which it is proposed to con- 
those Eeports, you will of course stitute the office of Superinten- 
state to the Superintendent, any dent, whether in the lower or 
observations which may appear to western provinces, viz., that of 
you calculated to facilitate the ap- affording to him the means of 
prehension of public offenders.” watching the movements of pub- 
Copy of Orders to the Acting Pre- lie offenders, in any part of the 
sident of the Board of Eevenue, country to which they are likely 
and Persian Secretary, dated to resort, either with a view to 
24th June 1809. commit robberies, or to elude the 

I am directed to transmit to pursuit of justice, 
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tbe enclosed extract of a let- In speaking of the province of 
on tLpdi^f®^ Superintendent of Bengal^ it has been observed, that 

of Beogal. Police, and to acquaint you that the dacoits do not coniine their 
the Eight Honorable the Governor depredations to particular parts of 
General in Council desires that tbe country ; but that they wan- 
yoii will encourage the zemindars der from district to district, as 
and farmers, or their vakeels, who local and temporary circumstances 
may be in attendance at your may invite them. This remark 
office, to wait upon the Superin- will be found applicable in a still 
tendentfrom time to time, for the more extended sense, to the ban- 
purpose of furnishing him with ditti in the upper^provinces^v 
any information in their power, 
respecting the general state of the 
Police in that part of the country 
from which they come, or which 
may be otherwise known to them/' 

Extract of the Evidence of Gun- If there he any truth in the 
geea submitted by the Magis- evidence noticed in the margin, 
trate of Agra on 29th May and the accuracy of it, might be 
1809. . confirmed by a variety of circum- 

Question. What isyour name? stances, there are grounds to ap- 
— Answer. Gungeea. prebend, that some of the sirdars 

Q. Are you of the Budhick of banditti, who reside ordinarily, 
caste ? — A. I am. in some of our most western pro- 

Q. What relation are you to vinces, or perhaps beyond those 
Tara Budhick, who was confined territories, organize gangs for the 
in the jail at this station ? — A. I commission of robberies so far ^.s 
am his sister. the province of Benares, or possi- 

Q. What mode of life did Tara bly the province of Behar. It is 
pursue ? — A. He was a professed only, therefore, by the appoint- 
robher. ment of an officer, who can watch 

Q. How do you know ? — ^A. the movements of such offenders. 
The whole of the caste of Bud- through the whole sphere of their 
hicks are robbers. depredations, that any reasonable 

Q. Where used Tara generally expectation can be entertained of 
to reside? — ^A. He used to reside their speedy apprehension; at all 
in the Nawaub Vizier’s territory, events, it is quite impossible that 
but I do not know the name of the exertions of the local magis- 
the village. trates, whose respective influence 

Q. Had Tara a gang of his and power do not extend throiio-h 
o wn, or did he act under some other a tenth part of that space, shoffid 
sirdar ? — ^A. He acted under Seeva' be adequate to the accomplishment 
Budhick, who resides at Hatrass. of that important object. 

Q. How many men has 
Seeva under him ? 

A. Upwards of one hundred* 

Q. Do these men always go out in a body for the purpose of 
plunder, or do they separate iuto small parties ?~A. They go out in 
one body. 

Q. In what direction do they usually plunder ? — A. In all 
directions. They sometimes travel 200 and 300 coss. 

Q. Used you generally to live with your brother ? — ^A.. When I 
was young I used to live with him ; but since I have married, I have 
lived separate. 
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Q. How long is it since you were married ? — A. I was married 
about 25 years ago, 

Q. Where is your husband, and where do you now live ? — A. 
My husband died five years ago, and I now live in the territory of 
Bholepore. 

Q, Does Seeva always go out with his gang, or does he remain 
at Hatrass I— A. He has resided at Hatrass for 10 years, and is in the 
habit of going out himself to plunder. 

Extract from Bundlecuiid Magistrate’s letter of the 2lst July 1809. 

The inhabitants of the village Murkah are and have long been 
notorious for their refractory spirit ; and are said to live by expedi- 
tions of plunder into the Viziens dominions, the possessions of the 
surrounding chiefs, and even into the Company’s dominions in the 
Doab.’^ 


SCr.Bowdes- 
well’s Eeport 
on the Police 
of Bengal. 


Extract of a letter from the Ma- The bands of robbers above 
gistrate of Etawah, dated 4th noticed, are ordinarily not less nu- 
July 1809. merous than the gangs of dacoits 

I beg leave to acquaint you, in the lower provinces, and pos- 
for the information of the Eight sess a degree of intrepidity, far sur- 
Honorable the Governor General passing that of the latter. To at- 
in Council, that the notorious rebel tempt therefore to meet the evil 
Ehimai, accompanied by about six with the ordinary establishments 
hundred armed followers, attacked of Police, consisting of a darogah 
the village of Hauderbarry depen- and about 20 burkundazes, seems 
dent on the Eyre Buddereah in to be entirely out of the question. 
Pergunnah Kas Gunge, on the It is only by well-concerted plans, 
morning of the 25th ultimo ; and supported by military force, that 
having burnt and plundered the the object in view can be effected, 
village and killed six men and But the local magistrates, confined 
wounded eight others severely, he in their jurisdiction by^ the limits 
effected his escape into a jungle of a single district, are ill calcula- 
called Koorhar, in the district of ted (as already observed) for the 
Allygheer, contiguous to Pergun- performance of that duty. Let it 
nah Kas Gunge ; and I have just be supposed, for instance, that a 
received information from the offi- robbery is concerted within the 
cers of the Police at that place, that district of Allygheer, that the gang 
he has now concentrated his force collects in the different zillahs 
there, and threatens to plunder the lying between that district and 
whole of the pergunnah, unless the district of Juanpore, and that 
immediate measures are taken to the robbeiy is ultimately perpetra- 
prevent him, ted in the last mentioned district i 

As the -officers of Police are it seems evident that in such case, 
by no means able to contend with, none of the local magistrates could 
and much less able to protect the act with effect, especially the ma- 
inhabitants from the atrocious acts gistrate of Juanpore, as the offen- 
of violence of this powerful marau- ders would not probably enter his 
der, &c.” district until a few hours before 

the perpetration of the robbery. 
A Superintendent, however, of Police, having jurisdiction throughout 
that extent of country, and possessing the information which, by the 
means noticed in a subsequent part of this Eeport, it will not be difficult 
for him to obtain, would frequently be able to form plans with success 
for the apprehension of persons engaged in such offences. 

Government has already ordered a corps of irregular horse to bo 
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wdTs ^Report more effectual support of tlie Police^ in the ceded and 

on til© Police conqnered provinces ; which corps is to be quartered at Furruckabad, 
of Bengal. This circumstance, combined with the geographical situation of Fur- 
ruckabad, naturally suggests this place, as the proper station for the 
ordinary residence of the Superintendent. In such case, it may be ad- 
visable that the duty at present entrusted to the local magistrate of 
Furruckabad, with respect to that corps, should be transferred to the 
Superintendent. It is scarcely credible, that if proper means are em- 
ployed by that officer to obtain information respecting the designs and 
movements of banditti, with so powerful an engine as a corps of ir- 
regular horse at his disposal, he should not be able speedily to suppress 
the commission of robbery by open violence.— At all events, Govern- 
ment by this arrangement will obtain, as in the lower provinces, accu- 
rate information respecting the state of the Police in the different dis- 
tricts, which will enable them to adopt from time to time, such mea- 
sures for the protection of the public as may appear necessary. 

It is not however, in my judgment, sufficient to appoint a Super- 
intendent of Police on the footing above stated in the lower provinces, 
and another in the western provinces. — It also appears extremely de- 
sirable that Government should possess the power of nominating Joint 
Superintendents, whenever circumstances may require it in each of 
these divisions of the country. The permanent Superintendents may 
be equal to the discharge of the ordinary duties of those stations. It 
is evident, however, that disorders may arise in different parts of the 
country, which may require the personal exertions of two or more 
officers to suppress them. — As the latter officers will he only tempo- 
rary, the arrangement will be attended with little expense to Govern- 
ment. ^ Whenever such nominations may take place, the occasional 
Superintendent should be invested with the same powers as the per- 
manent Superintendent. 

It appears essential that Government should also possess the 
power of determining whenever the Superintendent or his temporary 
colleague may proceed in person into any of the districts, whether the 
local magistrate should continue to discharge the duties of that office 
or otherwise. In ordinary cases, it may be most convenient that the 
xillah or city magistrate should continue to perform those functions. 
In other instances however, it may he essential that he should be di- 
vested of the discharge of them, and that the duties of the magistrate 
should be committed exclusively to the Superintendent. 

It remains to offer a few observations on the powers which should 
be exercised by the Superintendent and his officers, relative to the 
local authorities of the different districts comprised within his juris- 
diction. It must be evident to Government, that the Superintendent and 
his officers will be liable to great counteractions from the local Police, 
and that consequently, the best concerted plans for the apprehension 
of criminals may he frustrated, unless they are armed with such 
authority as shall render all such attempts abortive. — For that reason, 
I would propose that the Superintendent he invested with a certain 
control over all the mUah and city magistrates within his jurisdic- 
tion ; and^ that his officers be declared in a gi*eat degree, independent 
of the native local officers of Police. The following are the principal 
tffies, which I would recommend to be established with respect to this 
poitifc;.— 

Pirtet.w^That the zillah and city magist^ate^s bo reqiurccl to con- 
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form to all orders wliieli may be issued to them by the Superintendent, 
in matters connected directly or indirectly with the discharge of his 
own oificial duties. 

Secondly. — That the officers of the Superintendent of Police be ren- 
dered independent, except in case of great enormity of the local Police 
authorities, and that the former be only held responsible for any acts 
of misconduct to the Superintendent himself, whose duty it will 
of course be to take cognizance of any cases of that nature. 

Of course, some more specific provisions will be requisite on the 
latter point, should the principles of the present arrangement be adop- 
ted and carried into efiect. 

OFFICE OF MAGISTKATE. 

No objections occur to the principles on which the office of magis- 
trate in the different cities and zillahs has been constituted. The 
error was (as already noted) in supposing that this office was of itself” 
adequate to the suppression of public ofiences. 

In the preceding section of this report, I have detailed the means 
which appear to me best calculated to obviate "the inconveniences 
arising from the circumscribed jurisdiction of the local magistrates; 
and under the present head, I shall state the aids which may, I con- 
ceive, be obtained, in support of the local Police, by means of such 
other European agency as we possess in the country. 

One of the most efficient and (it might have been supposed) the 
most obvious of those aids, is to invest the person in charge of 
one district with the ordinary powers of magistrate in the adjoining, 
district. 

The different zillahs being divided from each other, in many cases 
only, by an imaginary and frequently, a very ill-defined boundary, it 
is evident that great facilities of escape must be afforded to criminals, 
by retiring from one zillah to another, as may suit their convenience, — 
from the zillah in which they have committed offences, and where their 
crimes must necessarily have attracted the attention of the magistrate, 
to a district where the local authorities may have little or no know- 
ledge, either of the offenders or the offences, or (which is too frequently 
the case) where they may find protection from some of the native ofii- 
cers of Police. If, however, the magistrate of the first-mentioned zillah, 
could act with effect in the latter, the means of escape to such crimi- 
nals must necessarily be materially contracted. 

1 am aware of only one objection, which could be urged to 
a general application of this principle, which is, that it might occasion- 
ally create a collision of authority between the two magiskates. That 
it would be productive of that efl‘^ct, when persons were actuated more 
by a puerile jealousy than by a real zeal for the public good I cannot 
doubt; but that it necessarily leads to any such consequences, 
putting all person^.! considerations out of the question, is what 
I cannot discern. On the whole, however, it may be expedient that 
the arrangement in question should only be adojjted, according as 
circumstances may require it, and at the discretion in each case, 
of the Governor General in Council; So long as the local magistrates 
shall perform the duties of their stations with effect, there can be 
little occasion for the interference of the magistrate of the adjoining 
district, or even of the Superintendent, of Police ; but whenever pub- 
lic crimes become prevalent in any district, it appears to me that botl^ 
" those aids may be resorted to with great benefit and efiect. 


Mr. Dowdea^ 
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It is Bot solely on any general reasoning, that the arrangement 
here noticed is recommended. The benefits experienced from Mr. 
Blaquierc’s co-operation in the districts of Nuddea, Jessore and Back- 
ergnnge ; the successful exertions made by Mr. Elliot (magistrate of 
Nuddea) in the district of Burdwan ; and of Mr. Battle (magistrate of 
Eajesliahye in Mymnnsing) are all practical proofs of the substantial 
advantages with which this plan is likely to he attended. 

Another aid, which may be employed with considerable effect, is 
the deputation of assistants to those parts of a district, in which public 
crimes, especiall}’’ gang-robbery may at any time become prevalent. 
The principal cause of the prevalence of such crimes, are the supineness, 
and in some cases the connivance, not only of the zemindars, farmers, 
and others, but of the Police darogalxs themselves. Considering the 
great extent of the different districts, it may he frequently difficult and 
sometimes impracticable for a magistrate residing at the principal sta- 
tion, to adopt any effectual measures for the apprehension of public 
offenders, and still more for the detection of the abuses on the part of 
his Police officers or others, by which the evil may have been pre- 
vented. This duty would however be easily performed by a capable 
assistant on the spot, and in all such cases, it may be advisable that 
the assistant should be invested with the powers of magistrate to 
enable him to act with greater effect. 

It may be observed on this point, as has been done with respect to 
the preceding question, that the benefits which may be anticipated 
from the frequent deputation of assistants on the footing above des- 
cribed do not rest solely on opinion. Very considerable benefit was 
recently derived from the deputation of Mr. Ewer into the interior of 
the district of Eajeshahye ; and the magistrates themselves appear so 
sensible of the advantages with which it maj^ be attended, that the 
magistrate of that district recently again recommended, that his assis- 
tant should be deputed into the interior of the district on the public 
service ; and the magistrate of Etawah submitted a similar recom- 
mendation for the deputation of his assistants into certain parts of 
that district. 

I cannot conclude this branch of the subject without observing, that 
whatever arrangements be adopted, it is indispensably necessary that 
the magistrates should exert a much greater degree of personal activity 
than what, with very few exceptions they do at present. By this re- 
mark, I do not mean to impute any intentional neglect of duty to the 
magistrates. On the contrary, I believe, that they think that they have 
fully discharged the obligations of their public duty, in passing orders 
on the reports of the Police darogahs, and in investigating charges 
which may be preferred by individuals. It cannot, however, in my 
judgment, be too often or too strongly inculcated, that there can be 
no Police in this country, unless the magistrates will from time to time, 
visit the different tannahs, listen with their own ears, and see with 
their own eyes, instead of depending on the reports of officers, entirely 
unworthy of ^ confidence or credit. By this suggestion, I do not mean 
that the magistrates should make regular circuits of their districts at 
stated^ periods, but that they should proceed instantly to any quarter 
of their jurisdiction^ where they may have reason to believe that pub- 
lic offences are prevalent, or that abuses are committed by the darogahs, 
a?xd. above all, when they are least expected by those ofiicers^ An ob- 
jection fias, believe, been sometimes made to such visifcS;, grounded on 
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tlie interruption which it might occasion in the conduct of the busi- Mr. Dowdes- 
ness of the Civil Court ; but surely if the Police, or the trial of civil Police 
causes must experience interruption and injury, it is much better that of Bengal 
the latter should sufier than the former. It seems, however, to be a 
mistake, to suppose that either will ultimately suffer from that cause. 

It is, in fact, only by establishing an efficient and well regulated Police, 
that the judge and magistrate (united as those offices are in the same 
person) can never find time for the duties of the Civil Court. When 
public offences at any time, become prevalent in a district, the business 
of the criminal department is multiplied to such a degree, that it re- 
quires not only the undivided attention of one, but in many cases of 
three or four persons to transact it. 

BABOGAHS OF POLICE. 

The zillah and city magistrates, like the justice of the peace in Eng- 
land, or in the city of Calcutta, are properly invested with consider- 
able powers, being persons of education and character, and possessing 
some knowledge of the general principles of law. But the darogahs of 
Police form a class of officers, to whom, if we consider their extensive 
powers on the one side, and their general character and situation in 
life on the other, I can find nothing in the smallest degree analogous 
under our own constitution. 

The darogahs are not only authorized to apprehend persons in the 
actual commission of public ofences ; to make immediate pursuit after 
such offenders ; and to seize persons detected with the stolen goods in 
their possession (duties to which all subordinate officers of Police are 
confined under our laws) ; they are likewise empowered to receive 
charges and information respecting the commission of all crimes, pub- 
lic offences and misdemeanors of whatever description, without any 
limitation as to the time when they may have been committed ; to 
determine whether such charges or information shall be received on 
oath, or under a solemn declaration (a point of material importance, con- 
sidering the prejudices of the natives with respect to an oath) ; 
whether it be proper to proceed against the party accused, by the 
immediate arrest of his person, or only by summons ; or whether a 
previous reference should be made on the subject, to the magistrate, 
to determine whether the case be bailable or otherwise, &c. ; to fix 
the amount of the bail ; to hold inquests on the bodies of persons 
supposed to have died an unnatural death ; to make or cause to be 
made at their discretion, a local inquiry respecting the commission 
of any recent robbery or other violent crime ; and finally, to ap- 
prehend, and send to the magistrates, individuals coming under the 
vague denomination of vagrants and suspected persons.” 

The foregoing is, I believe, a tolerably accurate review of the 
general powers vested in the darogahs of Police,— powers, which are 
of almost equal extent with those of a single justice of the peace under 
our laws ; which never have been confided to any subordinate peace 
officers in England ; and which indeed would not be tolerated for a 
moment in that country. 

To judge of the expediency of continuing to , vest such extensive 
powers in the darogahs of Police^ it is of importance to inquire, how 
far the persons ordinarily appointed to fill* those situations are 
qualified for the discharge of the duties entrusted to. them. ^ 

The darogahs of Police are not chosen from any particular class 
of people, and consequently seldom, if ever, possess any pxeymus 
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instructioB, as to the nature and extent of their duties, nor any habits 
of life calculated to enable them to perforin those duties with effect. 
A bramin a sirdar, a moonshi, or even a menial servant, is each in 

his turn, a canditate for this si- 
tuation. It is easy to conceive the 
degree of knowledge possessed by 
such persons. It is equally easy 
to judge, from their former habits 
of life, of their fitness for a situa- 
tion, requiring on all occasions 
great activity, and in many, a very 
considerable share of personal 
courage. 

Their agency, eveninfurnishing 
information respecting the com- 
mission of public offences ; a duty 
which requires no particular ex- 
ertions or capacity, is totally in- 
effectual. In the tannah of Benni- 
pore, in the district of Hooghly, 
only 38 dacoities had been report- 
ed to have taken place, jErom By- 
saack 1215, to Jeyte 1216, a 
period of thirteen months ; where- 
as it appeared from local inquiry 
made by Mr. H. Shakespear, that 
in those parts only of the tannah 
to which his investigation ex- 
tended;i04} houses had been robbed during the above mentioned period 
of time, attended with the wounding of - 8 

torture of - - S > Persons, 

murder of- - 5 j 

Happy, however, it would be, if the defects already noticed were 
the greatest to be found in the character of the Police darogahs. The 
vices which render them a pest to the country, are their avarice, and 
addiction to every species of extortion. 

In speaking of this class of officers, the late magistrate of Hooghly 
(as noticed in my former report) observes as follows : — 

Ail descriptions of Police officers require to be narrowly watched ; 
and it is only by this means, and by making severe examples among 
them, when they are guilty of misconduct, that they can be kept to their 
duty. During three years that I was at Burdwan, I punished several 
Police officers myself; andl committedfortrialnoless than eleven daro- 
“ gahs, who were all convicted before the Court of Circuit, andsentenc- 
ed to different terms of imprisonment, from three months to three 
years. Since I have been at Hoogbly, four darogahs have been pun- 
ished and dismissed from their offices, and four more will be tried 
before the Court of Circuit in the present sessions. I have found the 
good effects of these measures of severity ; and situated as the Police 
officers are, it cannot be expected that any better sentiment than 
that of fear, should keep alive a sense of duty, amidst all the temp- 
tations which surround them.^’ 

an abstract which I caused to be prepared from the a^ecords 
of my; Sfficej, it appears that 84! darogahs were dismissed from their 


Extract of a Report from the 2d 
Judge of the Provincial Court for 
the division of Patna. 

A Bengally bramin, it will 
generally be admitted, is of all 
“ human beings the least qualified 
for the office of a Police darogah, 
and yet I understand that the 
thanadar of Mozufferpore, and of 
two or three other Police sta- 
tions are persons of this descrip- 
tion,” &c. &c. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Ernst, 
dated 14th June 1809. 

“ Thus it will be seen, that in 
'' the accompanying statement the 
number of dacoities in Benni- 
pore, reported by the Police 
officers, amount to 16 whereas, 
according to Mr. Blaquiere’s 
mode of computation, it would 
''be 33, being the number of 
" houses or persons robbed.^’ 
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offices for misconduct, between the periods of the 1st January 1808, Mr. Bowdes- 
and the 31st August 1809 ; and that seven of those persons were or- pXce 
dered to be tried before the Criminal Courts, on account of the aggra- of Bengal, 
vatiiig circumstances with which the offences committed by them were 
attended. 

The number of persons so punished, will doubtless appear consi- 
derable ; but great as it is, I believe it bears no more proportion to the 
number of offences actually committed by the darogahs, than the 
number of crimes reported by them, bears to the number of crimes ac- 
tually perpetrated within the limits of the different tannahs. 

The natural remedy for this evil is to simplify the duties of the 
darogahs, and to confine them to the exercise of such functions, as are 
essential to the immediate maintenance of the peace of the country. 

The offences of which the darogahs in some form or other take 
cognizance, may be reduced to four heads, — 1st. Petty offences, such 
as inconsiderable assaults, abusive language, &c., which are punishable 
by the magistrates. — 2nd. Bailable offences, such as forgery, adultery, 

&c. — Srd. Actual breaches of the peace and serious affrays; and, 4thly, 
the more heinous crimes, as murder, robbery by open violence, &c. 

With the impression which I have respecting the general character 
of the darogahs, and the intolerable vexations with which their inter- 
position is attended, I cannot hesitate in recommending, that they be 
precluded from all interference whatever in future, in any of the cases 
appertaining either to the 1st or 2nd class of offences above noticed, 
except under a special warrant in each case from the magistrate ; and 
that individuals having charges or complaints to prefer of that nature, 
institute them in the first instance at the magistrate’s cutcherry . I am 
aware that persons may sometimes experience inconvenience from the 
necessity of proceeding to the magistrate’s cutcherry to prefer a com- 
plaint ; but I ain not certain on the whole, that this may not prove a 
very salutary check to litigation. Confident I am, that if it be an evil, 
it is a much smaller one than that which arises from the exactions 
and oppressions of all kind at present committed by the darogahs. 

The third and fourth classes of offences comprehend actual breach- 
es of the peace and serious affrays, — theft, arson, counterfeiting the 
coin, house-breaking, robbery, and murder ; in which cases, no restric- 
tions can consistently with the peace of the country, he imposed on the; 
agency of the darogahs, who should on the contrary he encouraged, 
and required to make every exertion for the apprehension of offenders, ^ 
flagrante delicto, or on formal complaints preferred by individuals. 

The darogahs, however, at present possess by far too great a lati- 
tude of action in cases of homicide, or their powers are very ill defined 
by the existing Eegulations. It appears to me that in cases of murder 
and manslaughter, they should uniformly send the party accused under 
safe custody to the magistrate, and that in eases of accidental and jus- 
tifiable homicide, they should as regularly admit the party to bail. 

On this branch of the subject I have only to add, that from the 
inquiries which I have made, it appears to me indispensably necessary, 
that the com’se of proceeding prescribed for the guidance of the daro- 
gahs by Section 18, Regulation IX. 1807, should be considerably modi- 
fied. I do not mean with respect to the inquests on dead bodies ; but 
with respect to robberies, and the consequences with which they have 
been attended. These investigations -are almost uniformly, I believe, a 
source of exaction. That, however, is not the greatest eyil with which 
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they are attended. In the confusion and alarm incident to a recent 
robbery, attended frequently, as has been seen from the above reports 
on trials, with murder and the most horrid cruelties, the inhabitants 
of a village are required to give information respecting those atrocities. 
Some of them, intimidated by the spirit of revenge by which they 
know that the dacoits are usually actuated, deny all knowledge on 
the subject ; others, in the agitation and alarm naturally occasioned 
by the perpetration of such offences, give inaccurate and inconsistent 
accounts of the circumstances attending them; — brought, in cooler 
moments of reflection, before the Courts of J udicature, all those persons, 
may be capable of giving (and frequently do, give) clear and consistent 
accounts of tbe circumstances attending the robbery. Their evidence 
is however then, contrasted with their former declaration, rejected as 
fabricated, and the witnesses themselves perhaps committed for perjury. 

To remedy this inconvenience, I would propose that on the com- 
mission of any recent robbery, the darogah should be required (as at 
present) to proceed to the spot, and furnish a report under his own sig- 
nature, of the nature and circumstances of the case ; but that it be left 
entirely optional with the villagers to attest a soorut haal, nor not, as 
they may deem proper. In cases in which no apprehensions may exist 
of future consequences, it is natural to conclude that they will have no 
hesitation in signing such instrument. When such impressions may 
prevail in their minds, the soorut haals may lead to error; but cannot 
be productive of any beneficial effects. If I am not greatly deceived, 
the rule, as it at present stands ’ has obstructed very materially the 
course of criminal j ustice. 


ZEMINDABS AND OTHEBS. 

Different opinions have been entertained respecting the services 
which should be rendered by the zemindars, farmers, and by other 
proprietors and managers of land in support of the Police. Some 
persons have contended, in defiance, I think of the known character of 


Extract from the preamble of Re- 
gulation XXII. 1793. 

The clause in the engagements 
of the land-holders and farmers of 
land by which they wei*e bound 
to keep the peace, and in the 
event of any robbery being com- 
mitted in their respective estates 
or farms, to produce both the rob- 
bers and the property plundered, 
having not only been found nu- 
gatory, but in numerous instan- 
ces proved the means of multiply- 
ing robberies and other disorders, 
from collusion which subsisted 
between the perpetrators of them 
and the Police officers entertained 
by the land-holders and farmers 
of land, in virtue of the clause 
aboventtotioned, the Governor 
Genera! iff ‘Oonlicil> with a yiew to 


the people, and certainly, in oppo- 
sition to all the experience obtain- 
ed of their conduct previously to 
the establishment of the system of 
1793, that the above classes of our 
subjects ought to be rendered the 
principal, if not the sole instru- 
ments, in the maintenance of the 
public peace. Others, again, are of 
opinion, that if the zemindars and 
others be invested with any share 
of power with respect to the Police, 
they will not only abuse it as peace 
officers, but likewise render it an 
engine of oppression, in the collec- 
tion of their rents. In the latter 
sense, I would not give them a par- 
ticle of power more than they al- 
ready possess with respect to the 
Police, but I would render them 
accountable, under very severe 
penalties, for the communication of 
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afford tliat protection to tlie per- information of all lieinons offences Mr. Dowdes- 
sons and^property of the people, both to the magistrate and to the 
which is so necessaiy to their Police darogah. It would be idle of Bengal! 
happiness and to the public wel- to suppose that the zemindars, far- 
fare was pleased to pass certain mers, and others, when they reside 
Regulations on the 7th December, on the spot, and in their absence, 

1792. Those Regulations are their local agents, do not possess full 
now re-enacted with alterations information of every occurrence of 
and amendments. that nature within the limits of the 

villages or places of which they col- 
lect the rents ; considering therefore the obligations imposed by our own 
laws on every individual to aid, according to the extent of his means, 
in the apprehension of public offenders, I do not conceive that 
any natural right would be infringed by rendering the different 
classes of people above noticed, especially responsible for the 
immediate communication of intelligence of all serious offences 
to the proper officers. — This principle is in fact already recognized 
in Sections 12, 13 and 14, Regulation IX. 1808, with respect to 
proclaimed dacoits ; and all that seems to be required is, the extension 
of it to all murders, robberies, and other heinous crimes. By these 
means, without investing the zemindars and others with any actual 
power respecting the Police, we should obtain full information respect- 
ing the commission of public offences. It is to the defect of that in- 
formation, more than to any other cause, that the present imperfect state 
of the Police is to be attributed. 

By the existing Regulations, the zemindars and others in the pro- 
vince of Bengal are declared responsible for all robberies which may 
have been committed with their connivance, or in which they may 
have received any part of the property stolen or plundered, or har- 
boured the offenders, aided, or refused to give effectual assistance to 
prevent their escape, or omitted to afford every assistance in their 
power to the officers of Government &r their apprehension f and in 
the province of Benares, and in the ceded and conquered provinces it 
appears to have been intended to render the zemindars and others, in a 
more especial manner responsible for all such offences. But in both cases, 
the rules are clogged with so many provisos, that I doubt whether a 
single instance can be adduced, (notwithstanding the suspected conni- 
vance and acknowledged negligence of the zemindars and others, in 
all matters respecting the Police) of the penalties prescribed for such 
misconduct being enforced against them. It consequently follows, that 
the rules in question, may be rescinded without inconvenience. 

Under the present head, I must beg leave to advert to Regulation 
XII. 1707, for the appointment of Police Aumeens in the province of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa, extended to Benares, and to the ceded and 
conquered provinces by Regulation XIV. 1807 : — Those rules have 
likewise^ with the exception of the district of Moradabad, proved a mere 
nullity ; and if I maybe permitted to express myself freely, this is the 
best consequence with which they would have been attended. 

In the foregoing remarks, I have drawn what appears to me to be 
a just character both of the zemindars and the darogabs. — 1 have at 
the same time, endeavoured to show the inexpediency of vesting any 
share of actual power in the former, and the absolute necessity of cir- 
cumscribing materially the authority of the latter. JBy the appoint- 
ment of Police Aumeens, it was proposed to unite the influence of the 
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zemindars with the power of the darogahs. The persons acting in 
that capacity, were not to receive any salary, nor even the pay of their 
establishments : consequently, they would have been entirely free from 
the ordinary cheeks arising from the apprehension of the loss of au- 
thorized emoluments in the event of their dismissal from office.^ 

Other reasons might, I think, be urged against the provisions of 
the Kegulation. Scarcely any persons have been found willing to 
accept the office on the prescribed terms, and the Kegulation has 
consequently proved nugatory. It cannot require further argument to 
recommend that it be rescinded in toto. 

It would be an omission, not to notice in this place, the village 
or zemindary pikes, to whom should be added, the pikes and burkun- 
dazesinthe service of merchants and others. The character and situa- 
tions of these people, rendered it extremely difficult to convert them 
into faithful and efficient instruments of Police. With respect to their 
character, they are watchmen and robbers alternately. In regard to 
their situation in life, selected and paid as they are by individuals, it 
must of course be difficult to render them subservient in the proper 
degree to the control and authority of the magistrates. Instances 
however are not wanted, in which this class of people have rendered 
very beneficial services, in the apprehension of public offenders. If 
they possessed the will, in the same degree as they possess the means 
for that purpose, they might become a most powerful instrument of 
Police, from their personal courage and local knowledge. The best 
means of rendering this class of people efficient, are, I think, stated in 
Section 13, Kegulation XXII. 1793, except that the register ordered 

to be made of their names, should 

Section 13, Kegulation XXII. be submitted to a very different au- 
1793, thority than that of the darogahs. 

All pikes, chokedars, pans- I am afraid, likewise, that the 
bauns, dusades, negabauns, harees, rule, as it now stands, is imperfectly 
and other descriptions of village attended to in practice. To remedy 
watchmen are declared subject this inconvenience, and to render 
to the orders of the darogah : he this class of people, including, as 
shall keep a register of tbeirnames, above noticed, the pikes and bur- 
fee. fee. kundazes of individuals, as efficient 


as the nature of the case will permit; 
I beg leave to submit the following 
suggestions, which will be found to be nearly conformable in substance, 
to an existing provision in the Kegulation for the support of the Po- 
a *. o i:. ^TTi ICAK district of Cuttack. — 1st. That 

‘ ‘ the collectors be required to form complete 

registers of the lauds at present assigned for the support of pikes, and 
other village watchmen under the superintendence of the Board of 
Revenue and Board of Commissioners, and to transmit copies of those 


registers to those Boards respectively. — 2nd. That the magistrates be 
required to obtain annually from the zemindars, farmers, merchants 
and others, a correct register, specifying the names of all pikes and 
other village watchmen for the .time being, and to transmit copies of 
them to the Superintendent of Police. — 3rd. That the magistrates be 
required to make the best disposition which the nature of the case 


will admit with respect to those persons by subjecting them to the 
contfdl of the darogahs within whose jurisdiction they reside; by 
ascertaiining, and as far as depends, upon the niagistrate, by regular 
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ting their place of residence; and by nominating^ in cases appearing 
to require it, a jemadar or sirdar, to be paid by Government, for the 
more immediate superintendence of the conduct of this class of people 

SECRET SERVICE. 

In matters of Police, it is, I believe, much more common to employ 
apies, than to acknowledge the use of those powerful but dangerous, 
instruments. — Under'these circumstances, I should be disposed to pass 
the question over in silence, did it not appear to me that a general de- 
claration of the sentiments of Government was indispensably necessary 
with respect to that point. Those sentiments have indeed been to a 
certain degree already explained to the Court of Nizanaut Adawlut. 
Opinions, however diametrically the contrary, are both entertained 
and avowed by some of the judicial authorities, especially by the court 
of circuit for the division of Moorshedabad. 

A formal decision on this point, consequently appears to me re- 
quisite, in order that the employment of spies may at once be prohibi- 
ted, or that the opinions of a few individuals may not be suffered to 
clash with the general system of the Government. Situated as the courts 
of circuit are, the expediency or inexpediency of employing spies, and 
the good or ill use which may be made of those instruments, must be 
brought under their consideration, in nob less perhaps than one-balf 
of the trials w’hich may come before them. It is consequently essen- 
tial that they should not only be apprized of the sentiments of Govern- 
ment on this point, but that they should be compelled to sacrifice any 
preconceived opinions to the general system, which may be esta- 
blished. Without uniformity in the leading principles of the Police, it 
would be in vain to expect permanent or substantial benefit from any 
new arrangements. The following observations may have some tendency 
to show the advantages which may be drawn from this species of 
agency. 

About twelve months have now elapsed since the disturbed state 
of the district of Nuddea began to attract the particular attention of 
the Governor General in Council. Since that time, many sirdar dacoits 
have been apprehended by means of spies : some in the district of 
Nuddea, some in Jessore, some in Bactergunge, and one in the city of 
Patna, at the distance of 500 miles from the Presidency. It is in the 
highest degree probable, that many of those offenders would never 
have been apprehended, without the agency of hired informers. Cer- 
tain it is, that they could not have been taken so soon, as they have 
been by those means. 

Turning our eyes to those countries in which the Police has 
attained any considerable degree of improvement, it appears to 
me that this end has been accomplished almost solely by espionage, 
and that the improvement has Ernest universally been propor- 
tioned to the skill with which this powerful engine has been employed. 

Negative as well as positive proofs may be adduced, with respect 
to this point in the district almost under our immediate inspection. 

The person, who has manifested the strongest dislike to the em- 
ployment of spies is Mr. Ernst, the late magistrate of Hooghly. The 

consequence was, that while Mr. 
Extract of a letter from Mr. Ernst Elliot, Mr. Blaquiere, and Mr. Pat- 
of the 29th May 1809. ton were freeing, chiefly by those 

Para, 12. It will be found that means, the districts of Nuddea,, 
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Mr. Dowdes- tlie number of dacoits wlio have Jessore, and the 24 perguxinahs> 
on^L ^Tiice apprehended and committed from the ravages of dacoits^ the dis- 
of Bengal for trial during this last period; ex- trict of Hooghiy was becoming more 
ceeds in proportion the result of and more the resort of those crimi- 
the preceding year; some of the nals, as Mr. Ernst has himself been 
dacoits appear to have come from compelled to acknowledge in two 
‘Nuddea;and I am of opinion that different letters, 
the emigration of dacoits from that On the whole^ I have no idea of 
district, in consequence of the ex- a solid efficient system of Police, 
traordinary measures which have of which espionage is not the basis, 
been adopted to apprehend them. At the same time, I am perfectly 
presents the mostformidableobsta- aware that this species of agency 
cle that I have to encounter in ought to be employed with great 
my endeavours to suppress the circumspection, and that otherwise, 
crime of gang-rohbery in Hooghiy, it may be .-productive of serious 
There is a very general impression mischief. 

among the natives, and I have Among other precautions, one 
found reason to believe, that many worthy of being noticed is, that the 
of the dacoits of Nuddea have es- magistrates should always com- 
caped from that district, and are municate directly with that class 
now infesting the neighbouring of people, and never through the 
jurisdiction.’' medium of their native officers. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Ernst The spies themselves are justly 
of 4th June 1809. suspicious of the native officers. 

If, after all, there has been and consequently will not under- 
an increase of dacoity in this dis- take many services, which they 
trict in the past year, it is proba- are ready to perform when they 
bly to be ascribed to the same communicate directly and solely 
causes, whatever they may be, with the magistrates. The con- 
which produced so much dacoity nexion likewise of the aumlah with 
in Nuddea; — to the i-elative situ- the zemindars and others, and some- 
ation of Hooghiy, which is only times, I am afraid, with the dacoits 
separated from ^ Nuddea hy the themselves, their avarice and rest- 
river ; to the seizure of many of less spirit of low intrigue, render 
the principal dacoits^ in Nuddea, them, of all people in the world, 
and to the dispersion of their the most unfit to be entrusted with 
gangs in the time of Mr. Macan ; a knowledge of any duty requiring 
and to the emigration of many da- secrecy, fidelity and address. The 
coits from that district, in conse- proper performance of this duty by 
quence of the extraordinary mea- the magistrates in the lower pro- 
sures which were taken against vinces, of couse requires a know- 
them some months ago by Mr. ledge of the Bengal language. 
Blaquiere and Mr. Leyden, and by I am, indeed, aware that a few 
their agents and goyendas. This only of the magistrates under- 
supposition is not merely a con- stand that language ; but this cir- 
jecture ; several dacoits who were cumstance needs not prevent me 
apprehended at different times in from stating a point so essential to 
the course of last year, having the success of the new arranger 
been ascertained to have abscond- men ts of Police, in the hope that 
ed from Nuddea ” the difficulty may be gradually 

removed. Every part indeed of the 
duties of the magistrates would be better performed, with a competent 
knowledge of the Bengal language. With respect to espionage, three 
questions ’Occur As to the persons who should be employed as 
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goyenclas or spies ; — 2d. Tlie mode iii which they should be remunerat- 
ed ; and 3d. The mode in which their services may be rendered useful 
without danger of abuse. 

In regard to the first mentioned point, at every jail delivery some 
of the persons concerned in robberies, escape legal conviction, but are 
ordinarily detained in confinement, on account of their bad character, 
until they can give security for their future behaviour. These persons 
are almost uniformly willing to engage, as spies in the service 
of the magistrates. They know the haunts of all the principal 
gangs of dacoits in a district, and the persons of the sirdars ; and, if 
properly remunerated; are both willing and able to effect their 
apprehension. 

The proper mode of remunerating them is, by a small monthly 
allowance for their immediate subsistence, and the payment of a sum 
of money (suppose from 100 to SOO Rupees), for their agency, in the 
seizure of any criminals whom the magistrate, on the grounds of pub- 
lic notoriety, or of specific charges preferred, or information lodged by 
individuals, or on any other authorized ground, may have deemed it 
his duty to order to be apprehended. Those rewards should uniformly 
be paid on the apprehension of the accused or suspected persons, and 
not on their conviction before our criminal tribunals ; — a mode which 
is sanctioned, indeed, by the existing Eegulafcions, but which appears 
calculated to lead, in many cases, to the oppression of innocence and 
the perversion of justice. 

With regard to the other point above noticed, that is, the mode in 
which spies should be employed, I irxragine that it must be clearly 
understood, after the discussion which the question has already under- 
gone, that they should never be invested with a particle of power, and 
that their character as spies, should never be confounded with that of 
the ordinary officers of Police, whose principal duty of course is to ap- 
prehend oflenders. 1 am not aware that the course which should be 
observed in cases of this nature can be stated in clear terms than in 
the following extract of a letter from the register of the Nizamut 
Adawlut : — 

The established duty of the goyendas is^to discover the haunts 
of the dacoits, to watch their movements ; to mix with them occasion- 
ally, with the view of obtaining accurate intelligence respecting their 
operations and designs for their employer; to communicate to him 
the result of their observations and inquiries; and finally, to point 
out to the guerindas, who are usually regular Police officers, the per- 
sons of the individuals whom the magistrate, in the discharge of his 
public functions, may order to be apprehended.” 

At the same time, it seems essential to distinguish between infor- 
mants, in the first instance, before a magistrate, and prosecutors in a 
subsequent stage of the business, whether before the magistrate or the 
court of circuit However circumspect a magistrate ought to be in ad- 
mitting or acting upon information lodged by persons of bad or 
suspicious characters, such information cannot, I think, consistently 
with the maintenance of an efficient Police, be generally nor indeed often 
rejected. In all such cases, it must depend upon the discretion of the 
magistrate to follow up the information so lodged, until he shall have 
obtained satisfactory and legal evidence of the facts alleged, or^ shall 
deem the charge groundless, and to dispose of the case accordingly. 
In cases, however, in which the informants, whether hired spies 
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or others, may not be themselves the persons aggrieved, it ean- 
not be necessary or proper that they should appear in the cha- 
racters of prosecutors, in a more mature state of the business, 
either before the magistrate or the court of circuit* On all such 
occasions, the prosecutors should of course be either the individuals who 
may have themselves been robbed, or the relations of persons murdered, 
or the vakil of Government, under the directions of the magistrate. 
With that course of proceeding, I am at a loss to conceive how any ill 
consequences can aiise^from the agency of spies or secret informers. 


Extracts of three letters from the 
2nd Judge of Calcutta Court 
of Circuit, on the close of the 
Sessions in Jessore, Nuddea, 
and Hooghly, dated in July and 
August 1809, 

As far as I could learn 
whilst there (Jessore), the crime 
of dacoity had previously been 
mostly confined to those parts of 
the zillah bordering on the Nuddea, 
Rajeshahye, Dacca, and 24 per- 
gunnah districts. But the state- 
ment itself is a satisfactory proof 
that the commission of this crime 
has diminished considerably since 
last sessions of that district ; 
and I have no doubt that the 
operation of Regulations VIII and 
IX. 1808, aided by the activity 
and vigilance of the magistrates, 
will ill a short time suppress the 
crimes of dacoity and highway 
robbery; — indeed, such has al- 
ready been the exertions of the 
magistrate of that district, that 
of late dacoity has hardly been 
heard of ; and, during the time 
I was at that station, no person 
was sent in to him, charged with 
that offence,'”* 

(Nuddea.) — I am happy to 
state, that owing to the operation 
of Regulations YIII and IX of 
1808, and theactivity and vigilance 
of the magistrate, the crimes of da- 
coity and highway robbery have 
been nearly suppressed, at least 
at present ; as there does not ap- 
pear (as far as I could learn) to 
have been a single ofience of those 
descriptions committed in that dis- 
tinct in the month of June/^ 


The foregoing are the principal 
rules which should, I think, be ob- 
served in the employment of spies; 
and under those restrictions, and 
with only common circumspection 
on the part of the magistrates, it 
does not appear to me that the 
agents can ever commit any great 
abuse : of their efficiency, no doubt 
can be entertained. If the princi- 
pal sirdars, who with their gangs 
lately infested the districts of Jes- 
sore, Nuddea, and Hooghly, and 
not unfrequently extended their 
depredations to other places, have 
been apprehended if several of . 
them have been tried and execut- 
ed ; — if a state of security and ex- 
emption from public robbeiy has 
at lengthbeenhappily established in 
those districts ; that end has, in 
a great degree been accomplished 
through the agency of secret infor- 
mers. 

It may be the boast of others, 
to be tremblingly alive to the dan- 
gers of an affray, or of an act of 
extortion on the part of informers. 
Of such offences, one solitary in- 
stance is known to have occurred 
in the last twelve months ; a period 
during which they have been em- 
ployed to a greater extent, than 
they ever before were in the coun- 
try. To that species of philan- 
thropy, I must profess myself to be, 
in a considerable degree, a stran- 
ger. But if I can be instrumental 
by this report, and by the means 
which it proposes to employ, to the 
suppression of the heinous crimesof 
robbery, rape, arson, torture, and 
murder, and to the extinction of 
the constant alarms in- which the 
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(Hooghly.) —Even the greater 
part of the recent commitments in 
this district, may be attributed to 
the active measures lately pursued 
in the Nuddea and Jessore dis- 
tricts, which naturally induced 
many desperate fellows to cross 
over the river into the Hooghly 
and Burdwan zillahs, to avoid be- 
ing apprehended ; where they con- 
tinue to pursue their depredations 
on the public, until seized by the 
latter magistrates ; there are many 
of this description who have been 
lately tried included in the state- 
ment. 

I am happy to add, that dur- 
ing my stay at Hooghly, which 
was almost a month, not more 
than one dacoity had been heard 
of in that district.” 


people have been accustomed to 
live, from the prevalence of those ^ 
atrocities, it will be a source of of Bengal, 
solid and permanent satisfaction 
to my mind. As I do not look for 
perfection in any system of things, 

I shall be content to obtain the 
above advantages, even to the ex- 
pense of some partial evil ; con- 
fident, as I am, that if only ordi- 
nary circumspection be observed 
in the employment of spies, they 
may be rendered most efficient 
instruments of Police, without any 
serious risk from the usual depra- 
vity of their own personal charac- 
ters. 


CONCLUSION. 

I have now stated all the measures which suggest themselves to 
my mind, for the improvement of the Police, without entering into 
minute details, or deviating into a course which might be thought 
foreign to the subject. I am satisfied, that if those measures be adopt- 
ed, they will he attended with considerable benefit, in the suppression 
of the crimes most injurious to the peace and happiness of society ; an 
opinion which I express with the greatest confidence, as it is founded 
on practical experience of the system now recommended, so far as the 
existing regulations would permit. I am at the same time sensible, 
that a great deal more must be done, in order to eradicate the seeds of 
those crimes : the real sources of the evil lies in the corrupt morals of 
the people. Under these circumstances, the best laws can only have 
a partial operation. 

If we would apply a lasting remedy to the evil, we must adopt 
means of instruction for the different classes of the community ; by which 
they may be restrained, not only from the commission of public crimes, 
but also from acts of immorality, by a dread of the punishments 
denounced both in this world and in a future state, by their respective 
religious opinions. The task would not perhaps be so difficult as it 
may at first sight appear to be. Some remains of the old system of 
Hindoo discipline still exist. The institutions of Mahomedanism of 
that description are stiE better known. Both migM be revived and 
gradually moulded into a regular system of instruction, for both those 
great classes of the' community ; but I pretend not to have formed any 
digested plan of that nature, and at ah events, it would be foreign, 
as above noticed, to the immediate object of my present Report. 

It affords to me sensible satisfaction, amidst the want of support 
which the present plan has experienced on the part of some of the 
* judicial authorities, and the direct opposition of others (a fate which 
experience has already shown; that it did not merit) to be able to bear 
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testimony to the ardent zeal and operation of some gentlemen in that 
department. 

Among those persons, I deem it incumbent on me to name Mr. 
Guthrie, Mr. Eliot, Mr. James Pattle, and Mr. C. Patton, to whose 
services Government appears to me greatly indebted for the present 
tranquil state of the districts of Nuddea, Jessore, fiajeshaliye, Hooghly, 
and the 24 pergunnahs. 

It would likewise be an act of injustice, not to notice the very useful 
services of Mr. P. Andrews, by whose zealous exertions several of the 
principal offenders have been apprehended, and have suffered the penal- 
ties due to their atrocious crimes. 

feel myself still more particularly bound to mention Mr. 
Blaquiere. If a state of peace, tranquillity and confidence has suc- 
ceeded in most of the districts contiguous to Calcutta, to the most 
dreadful outrages and unprecedented cruelties ; and if the foundation 
has been laid of a general system of Police, which shall afford effectual 
protection to the lives and property of the community ; — those advan- 
tages^ are in a very great degree to be ascribed to the unwearied 
exertions and uncommon skill manifested by Mr. Blaquiere in the 
discharge of the public duties entrusted to him. 

(Signed) G. DOWDESWELL, 

September 1809- Secretary to Oovernr/ient. 

The foregoing Report having been read on the 26th instant, the 
Secretary was directed to write the following letters on that date to 
Mr. Blaquiere and Mr. P. Andrews. 

No. 2. 


To 


W. C. Blaquiere, Esq., 

Acting Magistrate of Nuddea, Jessore, 


Sir, 


UoogUly, and Baclcerguoige, 


Government having recently had under its consideration, the 
present state of the Police in the lower provinces, I am directed to 
acquaint you, that the Honorable the Vice-President in Council considers 
it only an act of justice to recordon the public proceedings, and to com- 
municate to you the high sense which he entertains of your services, 
in the suppression of the heinous crime of gang robbery, and in the 
amelioration of the general state of the Police in those districts in which 
you were appointed to officiate as magistrate, especially in the district 
of Nuddea, where that crime was most prevalent, and attended with 
the most fatal consequences. 

2. Under the supposition that some expenses may have been in- 
curred by you in the performance of the abovementioned duties, the 
Vice-President in Council has directed the Sub-Treasurer to pay to 
you the s^m%f Rupees on that account. 

The Vic^^rS^dent in Council has been pleased to authorize you 
to draw, in addition to your established allow-ances, an extra allowance 
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I am, fee., 


Council Chamber, | (Signed) G. DOWDESWELL, ^ 
September 26, 1809. J Secy, to Govt. Judicial Dept 


No. 3. 


Government having recently had under its consideration, the 
present state of the Police in the lower provinces, I am directed to 
acquaint you, that the Honorable the Vice-President in Council con- 
siders it an act of justice, to communicate to you the high sense 
which he entertains of the services rendered by you, in co-operation 
with Mr. Blaquiere, in the suppression of the heinous crime of gang 
robbery, especially in the district of Nuddea. 

2. Being solicitous to continue to the public the benefit of your 
services, and to add to your meritorious exertions the weight of an 
official character, I am directed to acquaint you that the Vice-President 
in Council has been pleased to appoint you assistant under the gene- 
ral regulations to Mr. Blaquiere, in his capacity of magistrate of the 
24 pergunnahs, and of acting magistrate of the zillahs of Nuddea, Jes- 
sore, Hooghly, and Backerguiige;'with a salary of 500 Kupees per month, 
to take effect from the 1st instant. 


Council Chambee,! 
Sept 26, 1809. § 


I am, &c., 

(Signed) G. BOWDESWELL, 

Secy, to Govt Judicial Dept 


The Vice-President in Council observes, that orders will hereafter 
be passed hp Government, upon the important suggestions contained in 
the foregoing Beport. 

Ordered , — That the Report, in the meantime, lie for consideration. 


of 500 Rupees per month, to defray any additional personal expense to Bowdes- 

which you may be subject, so long as you may continue to ^o^lice 

as a magistrate in the above or in any other districts in which your of Bengal, 
services may be eventually required. 


Mr. P. Andeews. 


